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versities— Every  Prussian  a  soldier— Peciriiar  feature  of  the  Piusaian  annj-** 
District  physicians  appointed  fbr  the  poor— Very  &vourable  circunMtancas 
of  the  Prussian  people,  and  comparativelv  contented  foelings  of  the  nation — Pow- 
er of  an  educated  and  armed  nation  to  wiU  ita  own  government . . . .« 148 

LETTER  XV. 

Bnvirons  of  Berlin  not  so  picturesque  aa  those'of  Hamburgh— Charloaenbaf^gh 
—the  palace— the  park  and  gardens  crowded  with  Sunda^r  promenaders 
the  mausoleum  of  the  queen  of  Prussia— Patriotic  feeUnc  of  queen  Louisa*-* 
the  national  monument — the  cemeteries  of  Berlin — CasMron  monamenls 
nnpoetical— Churchjrijnl  of  Prinslow— straago  whim  of  a  lady,  whose  remains 
occupy  a  handsome  coflln  exposed  in  a  mausoleum— numerous  visiters  to 
the  cemetery— The  cholera  the  universal  topic  of  conversation — its  effect»— 
Smoldng  on  the  streets  formerly  forbidden,  now  permittcd^BerUn  BOteli-<« 
Want  of  time  a  preventive  to  speaking  of  the  royal  porcelain  manufactoir — tha 
Invaliden^Raua— the  Tivoli  Oaroens  and  the  Foreign  Literary  Society— Depnr- 
tore  from  Berlin. • » »...»...»•.. ..161 

LETTER  XVL 

Departure  from  Berlin ^Road  to  Potsdam  beautiful— tlie  town  a  miniature  Berlin 
—Palace  of  Sans  Souci— the  roonumentaof  the  great  Frederick'a  favourite  dofs 
—the  apartments  of  Sans  Souci— the  room  In  which  Frederick  died— the  rooms 
of  Voltaire— the  fair  sex  never  admitted  to  this  palaces-Anecdote  illustrative  of 
this— the  Picture  Gallery— The  Grand  or  New  Palace— Grove  of  superb  trees- 
associated  with  the  celebrated  men  who  used  to  wander  beneath  their  shade — 
the  New  P^ace  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  Europe  -the  Ifarble  Palace— the  OM 
flchloss  or  Castle— Potsdam  very  doll— the  Pfitueninsel  wrth  avisit— theQcfafestf 
and  Gamison  Klrche  in  which  the  remains  of  Frederick  the  Great  are  deposited-- 
visited  by  Alexander  of  Russia  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte— a  passtaig  reflection  oo 
ti^e  simplicity  of  the  Prussian  monarch's  tomb ..».....lti^ 

LETTER  XVn. 

Road  from  Berlin  to  Lefpdc— Country  replete  with  historical  associations— Do* 
parture  from  Potsdam— awkward  dilemma  respecting  our  luggage— Wittenbeiqg 
— ^long  the  residence  of  Luther— Cast  iron  monument  of  the  Reformer  in  tha 
market*plBce— Wittenberg  the  original  fortress  of  protestantism— Enter  Saxony 
at  Taocha— this  kingdom  reduced  to  one-half  of  Its  former  extent  by  a  decree  of 
the  Congress  of  Vionna— Companions  in  the  Schnell-wagen— Antipathy  of  tha 
Prossians  to  the  French— Arrival  at  Lelpsic— sbie  and  appearance  of  the  Umn-^ 
the  market-place— appearance  of  the  Saxon  females  who  congregate  here— Usa 
of  tobacco  universal— View  from  the  Schloas-Thnmi— Reichenbach's  garden'^ 
(toot  whero  Poniatowski  perished— The  bridge  which  the  French  corporsl  Mew 
up  by  mistake — the  ramparts— the  Johannes  Kirche  Cemetery — the  tombs  of 
Gellert  and  of  Tzachirner— Difficulty  of  obtahibig  a  European  reputation— Cn* 
rious  monument  of  a  tinsmith— Vast  number  of  oolitieal  pamphlets  published  at 
I<eip8icr-the  chosen  arena  for  the  (ttscussion  of  Oermanpolitics— the  censorship 
of  the  press  not  so  strict  as  in  Prussia— EflboU  of  the  "Three  Davs"  oh  SaxoMr 
—Committee  in  favour  of  the  Poles— their  oaose)  for  tha  prosant)  hopeless..  .I7i 
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LETTBR  XVm. 

Ibe  Oennan  toocne  flnt  purified  by  the  Saxoiit,  in  cooMquenea  of  wtalcb  Lalprie 
•Dd  Dresden  oDtatned  a  litenrj  reputation— The  book  trade  of  Leipaic—lta  pro- 
ilfions  extent— ^rman  Unlveriitiea— tbelr  origia-»The  College  oi  Pnfue  nnt 
Ibanded,  that  of  Leipeic  tbe  next— Cbaracteristici  of  rbe  old  end  modern  Uni< 
veraitiea— The  Catholic  and  Frotettant  Scift— OoTernment  of  the  University— 
Power  of  profeaeora  to  rerlse  legal  deciaion»— Caosea  of  the  peculiar  privil^ea 
attached  to  Univertitiea— Lenient  code  of  laws  productiTe  of  aboeea— Ijste  chan- 
gee  made  in  conaeqaenee— Circnmttaneee  out  of  which  the  pecoliar  character 
of  German  studenia  haa  arisen— Tbe  UniTersity  ft  literary  repubUe— Duelling 
— Oiuseo  out  of  which  U  arose  and  is  continued— Sketch  of  a  Borschen  duel 
— ^Aftays  with  tradesmen  chiefly  attributable  to  foreigners— flmaU  proportioii 
of  the  stodenu  belonging  to  any  Bursehenschaft— the  great  majority  a  hard* 
working,  taidustrlooa  set  of  youths— High  character  of  OermaB  UniTersitiea  in 
generaL IBB 

LFTTERXIX. 

ftopo— d  Joomey  to  Weimar  frustrated— chief  object  to  see  OOCbe— his  great 
BwimiT  reputation— Universality  of  hia  geniue— his  wrltiogs  not  well  understood 
fa  Knf  land— the  many-sidedness  of  his  mind— his  Uterary  life  one  of  the  moat 
enviable— his  want  of  patriotic  feeling^Road  fromLeipsic  to  Dresden— Veissen 
— ^Anival  at  Dresden— its  fine  situation— tbe  Bruhlische  garden— handsome 
bridge  that  apaus  the  Elbe— Industrious,  orderly  habhs  of  the  flazons— HeaHhAil 
appearance  of  the  Dreedeners— Rosy  countenances  and  round  figurea  of  the 
Bum  women— the  Dreedeners  passionately,  fond  of  music— Grand  mass  in  the 
Bbehkirche— the  king  of  Saxony— ihe  linkiscbe  Bad  oo  a  Sunday  afternoon— 
Lsdies  knitting  stockiogs— Carl  Maria  Weber— the  enlhuaiasm  felt  la  Germany 
ttr  hia  mnalc— paxticulariy  lor  the  Freiachiitz 197 

LETTBR  XX. 

■iglita  of  Dresden— tbe  palace— the  Grfine  GewOlbe— the  Rilstkammer— the 
Zwlngor— the  Japanese  palace— tbe  National  Gallery  of  Pictures— Worka  of 
the  Iratch  and  nemish  masters— of  the  Italian  maatera— Madonna  di  San  Sieto, 
by  Raphael— Correatio's  celebratedpicturea— interview  with  Karl  BOttiger— 
toCerview  with  the  Hofrath,  Lodwlg  Tfeck— his  chief  works,  and  hia  pecoliaritiea 
as  an  aotbor— Dresden  periodteala— People  of  Dresden  not  snch  politicians  aa 
tlkoae  of  BerUn  and  Leipaic— Queetionable  whether  Joumallam  be  of  advantage 
ta  a  siBCe  circumstanced  like  8BXony-4Ufvolotion  of  the  year  IBX^Uappy  eoa< 
dkfoo  of  ks  general  population. 909 

LRtTBR  XXL 

Bndden  preparations  to  leave  Dresden  ibr  the  Saxoo  Swltserland— Environs  of 
Dresden— Che  annual  festival  of  the  Vogelschieesen— Saxons  realise  the  idea  of 
the  old  German  character— Tomb  of  Kabener,  tbe  Oermia  SwUt—Che  Todteo- 
tent*— Monument  to  Adehuig,  the  phltologlst— Departure  from  Dresden— Bx* 
citements  of  luuure  compared  with  tne  enervating  stimuli  of  a  city— Road  to  Pil> 
uftx— the  hoQse  of  Theodore  Kiirner's  ftther— hi  apavilion  attacbeid  to  thia  houae, 
Schiller  wrote  his  Don  Carlos— Town  of  Pilnitz— the  palace— Regularity  of  the 
motions  of  the  Saxon  court— tbe  king  and  his  confessor— Historical  associations 
connected  widi  the  palare— Village  of  Lohmen— Univeraal  oae  of  bread  and  ba^ 
ter  in  Saxony— Peculiar  privilege  of  the  femalea  of  Lohmen— tbe  Ottowaldaer 
Onrad— ha  romandc  character— Thunder*storm— the  Bsstey— Schandao- tbe 
Great  and  Small  Wlnterberg— (he  Preblachthor— Valley  of  Kimits— Woodcut- 
ters—Bohlenatehi— Che  Knhstah^Retum  to  Bchandau— singular  scenery  of  tbe 
SUon  Switserlsnd— Destttnte  of  such  genii  loci  as  Sbr  Walter  Scott  has  crea- 
ted ibr  the  scenery  of  Scotland • •• 8B0 

LETTER  XXn. 

Dtpartnre  from  Sehandau— Sail  down  the  Elbe— Lllienstein  and  KBnIgsteIn— Bae- 
tey  from  the  river— Inexhaustible  quarrlea  of  freestone— Sonnensteln— PInia— 
Beiggteshfibel— A  German  bed— Enter  Bohemia^Tokens  of  its  being  aCathoUo 
emmtry— Peterwalde— The  NoUendorfer  H»h— Culm— Monuments  In  honour  of 
the  victory  gained  by  the  Austriana,  Prussiana,  and  Ruaatona,  over  Napoleon's 
army— Thelrtgeblrge-T»pllt»-A  day  at  thia  watering-ptoce  rimllar  to  one  at 
EMliorChekeiihanh-thektaigofPrnBabandtheprioMMl^lfnlt^ »• 
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LETTER  XXHL 

Joamer  tram  TOpllts  to  Pngae— Melnicker  wine  liHUlferent— Bohemian  beer — 
Excellent  qoaUty  of  Bohemian  hopa^Thereaieuatadt— Arrival  at  Prague— Stif- 
king  aitoation  of  the  cltr— -Bridge  acroaa  the  Moldau— Old  and  new  town— Prague 
the  focuaof  a  great  Catholic  country— Nmnber  ofita  reUgioua  houaea^Holy  John 
of  Nepomuk  the  tutelar  aaint  of  Biohemia— hia  monument  in  the  Dom>Kirche — 
the  featiTal  of  this  aaint— the  country  prieat-rldden  and  Icinff-rldden— Bening  uni- 
veraal— the  ialands  of  the  Moldau— the  ceneral  reaortof  the  populace  of  Prague 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon— Appearance  of  the  working  claaaea— iBprigi^tly  look  of 
the  Bohemian  womeo— the  fi&ir  aex  of  all  olaseea  in  Prague  pretty— general  im- 
morality  of  the  inhabitanta  illuatrated— Lying-in  hoqjital— Perfect  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  nobility  and  middle  claaaea— Lower  claaaea  aervile  and  cere- 
monioua— Propenaity  of  the  Bohemiana  to  thierinc— principal  aighta  of  Prague — 
Celebrated  for  ita  clocks— Picture  Gallery  of  Oralf  Noatlta— the  Jewiah  town — 
one  of  the  earlieat  coloniee  of  thia  wandering  rac  e 911 

LETTER  XXIV. 

Nothing  remarkable  about  the  modem  literature  of  Bohemia^-the  bright  daya  of 
her  Intellectual  hlatory  gone — Valuable  relica  of  BcIaTonic  literature  In  the  Uni- 
veraity  Library— the  Trojan  Chronicle  and  first  Bohemian  Biblea— Lyrical  frag- 
ments iUuatrative  of  the  transition  state  of  a  people  emerging  from  the  dark  age»— 
UniTeralty  of  Prague — the  people  of  Prague  much  more  addicted  to  amusement 
than  study— Printers,  booksellers,  and  periodicala  of  Prague — ^The  Opera-bouse 
— Performance  of  the  Maid  and  the  Magpie,  and  Fra  DiavSo— the  orchestra  of  th« 
theatre  aasociated  with  the  finest  creauona  of  Mozart— the  cosmopolitan  cbarao- 
ter  of  his  music — Visit  to  the  palace  of  the  fiunoua  duke  of  Frieoland— aasoclar 
ted  with  the  deedaof  the  thirty  years'  war— Bohemia,  of  all  the  dependencies  of 
Austxia,  most  celebrated  for  its  manuiactures— Spinning  onireraal— Two  wooDea 
fain  established— Trade  and  commerce— the  Germana  ererywhere  imitating 
England  in*her  manufiicturing  improvements— Railroad  from  Prague  to  Pilaen 
— ^fiivlrona  of  Prague— the  city,  from  the  abaence  of  the  nobility,  leas  gay  la 
summer  than  in  winter — Preparationa  for  departure — Ofl&ce  and  state  of 
police. ..28 

LETTER  XXV. 

Road  from  Prague  to  Vienna  nninteresdng- Wittenow— lyavelling  companlonfl  ia 
the  Post-wagen — two  excellent  aamplea  of  Anstrisn  women— exchanged  my  aeat 
for  one  in  the  couple— Solitary  thoughts— an  evening  scene— Travelling  good, 
Bohemian  honea  a -^    ^  -- —  -  ^— .« — .    » -.__ i-    » ^  — 

great  city  apparent 

approfluihing  any  capital,  always  

diminishes— Associations  on  approaching  Vienna— Arrival  at  the  Barrier— Enter 
the  city— Ruaaell's  picture  of  it  still  nearly  correct— Altentiona  chiefly  on  tiie 
ramparts  and  esplanade  which  surround  the  Stadt— Saying  of  a  French  engineer 
—Unfortunate  period  for  viaiting  Vienna— Universal  fear  at  the  rapid  ^proach  of 
cholera— Precautiona  of  the  people  and  the  government— Cholera  aJturm  cannot 
prevent  the  Viennese  from  joking— the  people  know  little  about  Continental 
politics. 263 

LETTER  XXVI. 

lively  appearance  of  Vienna  compared  with  the  dulneaa  of  Berlin,  Dresdeiw  and 
Prague— Heart-atirring  scene  which  the  Kolhmarkt,  the  Oraben,  and  the  Karnth- 
nerstrasae  daily  preaent— Elasticity  of  spirits  arising  from  the  purity  of  the  at- 
mosphere—Sans-Souci-ism  th(*  leading  characterisac  of  the  hinabitanta  of  Vi- 
enna—their love  of  ^ood  eating  conqiicuous— by  no  meana  Bacchanaliana— The- 
atres—The  Hof-Theatre  at  the  KISmthner-Oate— Fanny  Elaler  and  Mbdemdselle 
Baaeg— The  Hof-Boxg  Theatre— Mlaa  Miiller  and  Mr.  Hertzfeld— Mr.  Seydel- 
mann  and  Miss  Ttieresa  Peche— The  Theatre  an  der  Wien— Herr  Krones— The- 
atre In  the  Ijoopold-stadt,  the  principal  favourite  with  the  populace,  and  the  true 
temple  of  Momos— Herr  Schuster— Despotic  govemmenta  unfavourable  to  the 
encouragement  of  Tragedy— Galleriea  of  Art  numerous— Collection  Of  Paintings 
belonging  to  Prince  Liehtenstein— Engravings  belonging  to  Archduke  Charles 
-Vienna  rich  in  modem  statuary — ^Theaens  conquering  the  Centaur,  by  Cano- 
va,  in  the  Volksgarden— Splendid  Monument  to  the  Archducheaa  Maria  Chris- 
tina, hi  the  Church  of  the  Augusthies— Equestrian  statue  of  Joseph  IL,  in  the 
Joaeph'a  Plats........ ........27D 
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CwMwrthip  of  the  pnos  in  Aiutria  jedons  and  oppreMiTe-Hui  otMafCto  to  Hm 
profren  of  liteiatore  In  Vieanir— utenur  men  of  the  paA— liring  lltenti— -Von 
Hammer  and  the  Graff  Bfailitb— Dramatic  authora,  past  and  present— H.  J.  Voa 
OoUin— M.  Von  GoUin— Franc  Grillpanser— Baron  Zedlits  and  Profeaeor  Detai> 
hardiwein— Bauemfeid  a  eucceaafol  writer  of  comedy— Vienna  poeta— CaatelUr— 
▼onBrauntbal  and  Von  Aaerapers— Romance  writera— Caroline  Pichler— Vlen* 
aa  jieriodieala  few  in  namber— tne  aeneral  indifference  of  the  Viennese  for 
potaiics  and  literature,  not  attributable  to  the  want  of  the  meana  of  edueatkMk — 
Nonnai  and  TriTial  schools  nnmeroos  throushout  Austria— the  university  of 
Vienna— Schools  for  the  dtasemioation  of  the  liberal  aita-'Study  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  character  and  tastes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna— Leading  cImt- 
acteristicsof  a  Vienoeae — no  city  so  asreeable  to  a  foreigner  as  Viennar-atrange 
ellbcta  produced  by  the  pleasures  of  Vienna  on  the  muids  of  the  discontented 
Inhabitants  of  the  various  states  of  the  empbre. • JSO 

LETTsa  xxvm. 

Baeanrion  to  Baden— Fashionable  watering-place— The  imperial  court  realdlnf 
here— Pnmiscuous  bathfng— Farm-house  of  Doppeldorf-^The  Emperor  Fran- 
cis n.— The  Empress  Caroune— Prince  and  Princess  Salerno— Prince  and  Prln- 
iMettemich---Wonderful  tact  of  Metternich-4}omparative  eaay  taak  at  pres- 


ent to  CDvem  the  Austrian  empire — BuOdav  evenliu's  promenade  In  the  SL  Hel- 
ena Valley — ^Palace  of  Weilburg,  the  residence  oi  the  Archduke  Charles— Ap- 
pearance and  character  of  the  Hero  of  Aspem— Baden  Theatre— Charity  Ball 
attended  by  the  court— Return  to  Vienna  by  the  route  of  St  Helena  That— Brfihl 
Pieasare-groonds  of  Prince  Uchtenstein— The  duke  of  Reichstadt J29fil 


LETTER  XXIX. 

9l  Stepben'a  church— Morning  mass— OewSlbe  or  Crypft— Burial  vault  of  the  hn- 
periufiunily- View  from  St  Stephen's  spire  msniUicent— City  Glacis— Suburb^ 
and  surrounding  country— Gregorian  chant— Houae  of  Mosart— Certain  other 
flbditsof  Vienna— Nuissnces  of  Vienna— Dust  and  sawing  of  fuel— Supper-partlea 
after  the  close  of  the  Theatre — Streets  quiet  at  night— Cheap  living  in  Vienna- 
Fidelity  of  domestics  rewarded— Rapid  advance  of  Cholera  towards  Vienna— Its 
eflbcta  unon  the  people— an  encouragement  to  medical  quackery— Dr.  Hahna- 
mann's  Homoeopathic  system  of  medicine — Animal  magnetism— Excursion  to 
Schttnbmnn— the  pakce,  Oloriat,  and  Thiergarten 80S 

LETTER  XXX. 

Departure  from  Vienna— St  Pttlter—MSlk—Enns—Amstenen— Enter  Upper  Aus- 
tria—Ebersberg— Lints— Proverbial  beautv  of  the  women— Brunauh-Crossed 
Bavarian  finontier— Hohenlinden  and  Marianil^Arrival  at  Munich— Appearanca 
of  the  city— the  shrine  of  the  fine  arts  In  Germany— Royal  gallery  of  paintinga— 
Modem  German  schoolof  paintinga— Society  for  patronising  modem  artr— Prmea 
Leochtenbeig's  ooUectioii— Monument  to  Beauhamois,  by  Thorwaldsen— The 
Glyptothek  and  the  Plnakothek— Leo  Von  Klenxe— The  new  opera  house— Mad- 
emoiselle Scheckner,  and  Mademoiselle  Heinefetter— Bavarians  the  lovers  of 
good  cheer— Numerous  beer-houses  in  Munich— Bavarians  good  beer-bibberih— 
Bztenaive  brewery  of  Herr  Pschor— Politics  more  freely  discussed  here  than 
in  Austria- Bavaria  possesses  a  tree  constitution— Chamber  of  Deputiea  and 
Feera— PoUtieal  and  uterary  journals— Nymphenburgh  palace. 8B0 

LETTER  XXXL 

Departure  from  Muqich— Road  from  Munich  to  Atysbun— German  postIlUon»— 
Aonbuxf  and  ita  sights— Mr.  Btegmann,  editor  or  the  AUgemeine  Zeltung^-tha 
leadtng  political  Journal  of  Germany— Enter  Wirtemberg— Ulm— Geislingei»-> 
Road  to  Scutttart  passes  along  the  valley  of  the  Neckar— &Iingen  and  Kloster- 
well— Arrival  at  Stuttgart— its  situation  and  appearance— Bighta  of  Stuttgart- 
Royal  Library— Stu^o  of  Dannecker— Visit  to  Dr.  ViTolfgang  Hensel,  editor  oftha 
Utteratnr-Blatt— Characteristics  of  Menzel— his  literary  and  critical  works— his 
sppofaitment  to  the  editorship  of  the  Utteratnr-Blatt— Personal  appearance  of 
Dr.  Menzel— Oonveraation  with  the  doctor  relative  to  the  works  of  Sir  Walter 
Seott,  Bnlwer,  and  Moore— Stuttgart  celebrated  for  the  number  and  charaeter 
oflts Hteiary  men— Frederick  BchiUer— Germsn  bookseUers  entitled  to  a  flrst 
piaea  In  aociety-Chanotar  of  Ootta,  the  celebrated  publisher jm 
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UBTTSR  XXXn. 

Deptftore  fimm  Stottgafl— IntelUgeDt  tnvelliDg  compiiiioii-43onT«nitI<Mi  n* 
MeottBif  9cnnan  roiiMiioe  and  norel-writen— Btroa  and  BavoneM  de  la  Kotta 
vooqa^TromUtfr— WHbelm  Herinf— AoguBtua  La  Fontaine—KotzeboA— Arri> 
val  atOarlarutae—deaa  aod  r^^ular  appearance  of  the  cl^— Bfhrning  conTeraa* 
tion  io  tbe  Balle>t'lfaiiger— Baden  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Depndes— Appear- 
ance of  the  Chamber  when  mel— Debate  on  tbe  freedom  of  the  press— Leading 
member*  of  tbe  Chamber  of  Deputies— Oaxi  Von  Rotteck— Hoftvth  DottOnffer 
—Professor  Mlttermaiei^-C.  F.  Winter— Von  hsMein— Professor  Wellker— Bekh 
— Knapp— Rectl|  Von  Constance— 4Slehaaf—Herr—RegenaQer—«,taD08t  onanl- 
nons  opinion  of  tbe  Baden  Chamber  in  wronx  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
trial  bj  Jury-rmore  symnathy  entertained  for  liberal  opinions  In  politics  hi  Che 
south  thsn  In  tne  north  oi  Oermany-^Fears  for  the  spread  of  extreme  racUcHllam 
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TsB  'Tiat  eoontiy  oocapyinf  tlie  oeDtn  of  Europe,  ander  the  general 
tide  of  Geimaiiy,  has  been  eo  long  known  in  the  most  intimate  of  her 
polkleal  relationa ;  her  anliqoitiet  hare  been  ao  aocoiately  noled ;  the 
riae  and  progreas  of  her  varioiia  gOTemmenta,  and  her  infftimtiona, 
hatfe  been  ao  careflillj  described ;  and  she  baa  been  trarersed  by  the 
cuioaa  in  ao  many  aectiana  of  progress,  that  really  at  the  first  sight 
ef  a  book  with  the  wwd  GaaiiAiiT  aa  ita  head  and  fhmt,  one  is  incH&ed, 
vidi  a  peeriah  lane,  to  exelaim,  "  What  more  can  the  twaddling  of 
inveDeia  inform  as  ooneeming  that  country  V* 

This  wonld,  however,  be  no  less  imfbrtonate  for  the  cariller,  than 
it  wonld  be  nnjnit  to  the  book.  The  snm  of  nseftal  knowledge  lo  be 
aeqmnd  of  thoe  countries,  is  greater  and  more  varied  than  sapeHU 
einl  minda  are  aware  oi,  or  than  indolent  minda  will  aeek.  It  is  not 
enough  that  Germany  snccessfally  withstood  the  arms  of  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  and  thongh  often  discomfited,  was  never  subjugated ;  it 
ii  not  enough  that  she  gradually  spread  her  infinence  east  and  west, 
Boith  and  south,  and  infused  the  spirit  that  was  in  her  own  govem- 
mcDla  into  those  of  all  others  in  Europe ;  it  is  not  enough  that  the 
British  oonstltutiott,  ih>m  the  beit  parts  of  which  we  are  not  ashamed 
to  eonfen  that  our  own  is  greatly  derived,  received  its  first  germs 
"  from  the  woods  of  Germany  ;**— the  crimes  of  petty  ambition  and 
love  of  plunder,  which  for  generations  armed  one  little  principality 
against  another,  or  urged  the  predatory  expeditions  of  the  thousand 
small  monarchies  of  G^ermany,  have  been  recited  again  and  again.  But 
the  state  of  things  when  such  acts  were  permitted  is  over,  and  for  ever. 
Germany  has  slowly  shaken  off*  the  profundity  of  feudalism,  and  many 
of  her  states  tend  greatly  towards  that  more  liberal  oi^er  of  govem« 
which  the  Mate  of  the  world  denmnds.    All  the  past,  therefore, 
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ii  but  a  tesson,  which  in  the  midst  of  hrnnan  pride  may  teach  maa 
humility,  aeeing  the  follies  and  crimes  to  which  he  is  prone,  whca 
left  to  his  own  ridicoloiis  and  miserable  guidance. 

Bat  beneath  all  these  changes  in  political  condition,  and  aided  per* 
haps  partly  by  geographical,  and  partly  by  pecnliar  local  circomstan* 
oes,  Germany  still  is  aUe  to  oocopj  a  promiBent  situation  in  the 
world.  Her  mlers  maintain  a  fair  and  proper  inflaenoe  for  her  b 
the  ereqts  of  the  world ;  bat  her  writers  and  her  philosophers  uphoia 
her  character  in  a  ihr  more  eleftted  point  of  view.  They  are  in  ihe 
traest  sense  of  the  word,  BU^UehuU  iiweiiigaion.  Whether  the  sab- 
Ject  be  the  tnttb  of  a'pikie  at  antf^ui^  history; tiK  ifidnsiple  of  aay 
branch  of  moral  philosophy,  or  the  theory  of  the  human  mind  itseU^ 
the  steady  investigating  Qerman  slowly  bat  carefully  removes  whal- 
ever  can  hide  the  subject,  in  any  bearing,  from  the  view,  and  unveils 
Truth  to  the  apprehension  of  every  thinking  mind. 

These  ezeellenoes  in  the  Oeraum  writerB,  although  sufflelenlly 
manifest  in  their  works,  do  not  seam  mtil  now  to  have  awakeved 
any  strong  desire  to  traverse  those  states  for  the  purpose  of  making 
aoquaintanoe,  or  beoomtng  intimately  eon veisant,  with  the  enlnaMi 
persons  who  thus  adom  their  times.  This,  however,  is  primarily  fkm 
dlject  of  Mr.  Strang^  tour.  Deeply  smitten  with  the  love  of  their 
literature,  and  admiring  the  tone  of  their  philosophy,  he  has  tnnwlled 
to  attain  a  knowledge  of  their  persons,  their  faabitSj-and  their  peeo^ 
liarities.  In  doing  this,  he  has  noted  down  whatever  else  was  te  bis 
estimation  worthy ;  and  in  this  mutable  world  then  is  always  suffi- 
cient of  such  matter.  Thus  he  has  givea  to  the  world  an  intcNstJiig 
work,  both  in  regard  to  the  sidifeet,  and  the  maaaer  of  haadllag  It. 
Ik  is  here  presented,  with  little  fear  of  to  proving  irarse  thui  agnasa 
Ue  and  instnustiva. 


PREFACE. 


Ir  isnot  withoat  diffidence  that  the  following  Letters,  written  during 
a  tour  through  Proasia,  Saxony,  Austria,  and  BaTaria,  are  sabmitted 
to  the  jodgmeni  of  the  pnblic.  The  writer  is  well  aware,  that  to  give 
any  thing  like  a  jnst  picture  of  so  vast  a  country  as  Germany,  by 
mens  of  qastlea,  written,  as  these  chiefly  were,  under  the  excitement 
of  a  rapid  joamey,  may  be  considered  a  yery  hopeless  task.  Bat 
0Tcn  were  it  otherwise,  he  is  not  without  a  suspicion,  that  the  slight 
and  imperfect  sketch  which  he  has  attempted,  will  be  deemed 
altogether  superfluous,  when  it  is  remember^  how  many  fhr  abler 
peoa  have  heea  employed  on  the  subject.  One  consideration  alone, 
therefore,  has  induced  him  to  publish ;  and  it  is  (me  which  he  flatters 
himself  will  in  some  measure  plead  his  excuse  for  claiming  a  little 
attention,  at  least  from  the  Uierarf  public. 

The  tour  which  these  Letters  describe,  was  undertaken,  not  so 
maeh  with  the  riew  of  beholding  the  scenes  and  remarkable  objects 
in  nature  and  art,  with  which  Germany  abounds,  as  to  indulge  a 
kog-cherished  desire  which  the  writer  entertained,  to  make  a  per- 
sonal acquaintanceship  with  some  of  the  many  living  literary  men  of 
that  country,  whose  genius  had  acquired  for  them  a  lasting  repma- 
tioa,  and  the  perusal  of  whose  works  had  filmed  the  chief  source  of 
solace  and  enjoyment  to  him  from  his  earliest  years.  In  consequence 
of  the  peculiarly  iayoarable  circumstances  under  which  he  travelled, 
his  hopes  in  this  reqpect  were  in  a  great  measure  realized,  and  hence 
it  will  be  found  that  the  following  Letters  are  rather  a  record  of  hiii 
opiaions  regarding  literaiy  men  and  literary  matters  connected  with 
Cknnany,  than  of  the  more  ordinary  subjects  with  which  the  atten- 
tioa  of  the  Tourist  is  generally  occupied.  It  is  this  considpration, 
chiefly,  that,  after  so  long  an  interval,  has  induced  him  to  send  these 
vdornes  to  the  press.  In  giving  them  to  the  world,  he  ventures  to 
hofe,  that  if  they  have  no  other  merit,  they  wiU  at  least  form  an 
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authentic  record  of  matters  that  were  thm  considered  of  deep  snd 
surpassing  interest.  The  year  in  which  they  were  written,  was 
marked  by  extraordinary  events;  at  one  and  the  same  time,  Europe 
was  agitated  and  alarmed  by  the  sweeping  devastations  of  pestilence, 
and  the  convulsive  throes  of  revolotion. 

Although  in  the  coarse  of  the  writer's  journey  he  enjoyed  mneh 
delightfai  intercourse  with  living  men  of  genius,  the  haunts  and 
habitations  of  the  departed  were  not  forgotten ;  and  accordingly,  the 
reader  will  find,  mixed  up  with  the  sketches  of  living  characters,  a 
due  portion  of  the  memorabilia  which  the  Germans  have  recorded 
of  their  mighty  dead. 

While  the  main  object  of  his  peregrination  was  altogether  personal 
and  literary,  it  is  perhaps  proper  to  state,  that  he  felt  a  more  than 
ordinary  anxiety  to  behold  the  efiects  which  the  snccessfhl  struggles 
for  fi'eedom  that  had  just  been  made  in  France  and  Belgium,  were 
producing  on  the  educated  and  enlightened  men  of  a  country,  which 
Madame  de  Stael  has  so  well  designated  La  Patrie  de  la  pensie. 
This  will  account  for  the  political  tinge  of  some  of  his  observations, 
more  especially  in  reference  to  recent  and  passing  events,  since  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  noticing  the  very  peculiar  sentiments  and 
opinions  which  then  prevailed  among  the  sons  of  the  various  sub- 
divisions of  the  divided  Germanic  empire— sentiments  and  opinions 
which,  at  that  critical  moment,  seemed  doubly  interesting,  coloured, 
as  they  were,  by  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  ''Three  Days  of 
July,"  and  the  prospective  fears  which  were  everywhere  created  by 
the  fhst  approaching  pestilence.  If  the  progress  of  events  has  not 
since  been  so  favourable  to  a  liberal  system  of  government  in  Ger- 
many, as  was  then  anticipated  by  the  friends  of  Areedom,  it  does  not 
lessen  the  interest  that  belongs  to  the  popular  cause.  At  this  moment, 
there  is  assuredly  no  portion  of  Europe,  the  moral,  literary,  and  politi- 
cal condition  of  whose  people  is  more  interesting  and  worthy  of  study, 
than  that  of  Germany.  There,  it  is  plain  to  the  most  casual  observer, 
that  the  hearCs  of  its  more  enlightened  children  are  yearning  and 
striving  after  a  new  and  improved  political  and  social  condition.  At 
this  hour,  there  is  a  struggle  making  after  new  constitutions,  not 
merely  a  desire  of  change  for  the  sake  of  change,  as  has  been  often 
laid  to  their  charge,  but  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  a  matter  of  right, 
and  essential  to  the  well-being  of  society,  that  they  should  be  emanci- 
pated from  the  long-endured  shackles  of  ancient  forms,  and  the  odious 
remains  of  feudalism.  In  short,  every  thing  loudly  proclaims,  that 
not  only  are  the  people  making  rapid  progress  in  moral,  physical, 
and  political  improvement;  but  that  the  result  of  that  improvement 


vflere  long  csUUt  ilKlf  ia  a  aaiMr  aot  to  be  mfaimdanirood. 
Ae  straggle  is  betWMA  kaovlsdge  and  pnindica,  between  enligfat- 
•ed  eqniij  and  antiqatied  vnng.  It  is  erident  that  the  ancient 
tepodsBDs  loilar  to  Ibair  lalL 

SbsoldaayolveeiNaa  be  nused  against  the  alight  admijrture  of 
polities  which  tbeaaLettaaeoaaaia,  the  answer  is  shortly  this:  mach 
poiltieal  datoaeaipMfailed  at  the  tiMe^aad  it  ibrciblj  occurred  to 
fte  writer,  thateTca  a  few  briaf  notkes  of  the  immediate  effects  of 
thepotitiealatormwhiehragedatUkeeloaeof  189&--and  theconse- 
qncnees  of  which  wereat  that  mcriawit  "^fny— *«mg  themselves  in  the 
Moia  iftiefal  teliags  of  the  people,  as  well  as  ia  the  increased  fears 
and  greater  police  KsUielieas  «f  their  aasters^—coald  scarcely  iail 
to  be  interesting  to  Englishmen,  The  writer  has  this  farther  to  add 
here,  that  if^  in  the  few  political  remarks  occasionally  interspersed 
ia  the  narratiTe,  there  is  afforded  any  thing  like  a  key  to  the  restless- 
aeas  which  then  prevailed— any  thing  to  show  what  it  is  that  now 
maids  the  then  threatened  contest  between  the  goremed  and  their 
governors— any  thing  to  mark  the  character  of  the  parties  who  are 
still  opposed  to  each  other,  or  to  iUastrate  the  consequences  which 
amy  be  supposed  to  follow  from  the  issue  of  the  conflict,  he  will  con- 
aider  his  humble  labours  amply  rewarded. 

U  will  be  observed,  tliat  the  writer  has  occasionally  attempted  to 
give  an  ooiUne  of  the  more  leading  landmarks  of  the  Cities,  Towns, 
and  Scenery,  throi^h  which  he  passed,  as  a  sort  of  background  to  the 
sketches  of  men  and  manners.  He  thinks  it  right  to  explain,  that  on 
leaotving  to  puUish  this  portion  of  the  correspondence,  he  did  so, 
merely  in  the  hope  that  die  weU-kaown  landscape,  although  often 
painted  by  more  skilful  hands,  might  perhaps  be  tolerated  for  the  sake 
of  ila  more  novel  aecompanimenta. 

The  writer  cannot  allow  the  preseDt  opportunity  to  pass,  without 
publicly  adverting  to  the  many  obligatians  under  which  he  lies  to 
his  fHeod,  Dr.  C.  F.  Wurm,  Professor  of  History,  and  Editor  of  the 
"  Zritsekfiff  of  Hamburgh;  and  to  a  courteous  and  very  attentive 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Kaofmann,  of  Berlin,  the  successful  translator  of 
Shakspeare  and  Bums.  To  die  kindness  and  leal  of  the  former,  in 
particular,  in  forwarding  the  main  object  of  his  journey,  he  owes  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude.  It  was  through  the  numerous  introductions 
to  literary  men,  which  Dr.  Wurm  liberally  furnished,  that  a  humble 
fineigner's  long-cherished  wishes  were  in  a  great  measure  realized. 

Since  these  Letters  were  put  to  press,  the  writer  has  to  lament  the 
deadi  of  an  intimate  friend,  Blr.  William  Modierwell,  to  whom  an 
ia  made  in  a  note  appended  to  Letter  XIH.  *,  andheregreta 
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to  think  that  the  hope  there  expreiBed,  aftd  which  he  theawusity 
entertained,  of  that  gentleman's  performing  a  task,  for  which  he  a>f 
all  men  was  best  fiued,  is  now  Uasted  for  ever. 

Before  closing  these  remarks,  the  writer  feels  it  necessary  to  aUte, 
that  from  the  multiiarions  duties  incident  to  an  important  public  oBoe^ 
the  following  Letters  huTe  been  unaToidahlj  delayed  in  their  progreaa 
through  the  press ;  and  from  the  same  cause,  errors  may  have  pwiied 
unobsenred,  which  might  *  otherwise  have  been  corrected.  CrilicB 
will  doubtless  find  blemishes  in  the  style ;  and,  perhaps,  not  a  little 
fault  with  the  qpality  and  complezioii  of  the  writer's  sentiments.  Hie 
sincerely  craves  their  pardon  for  the  fine ;  for  the  last,  he  holds 
self  to  be  responsible,  and  dreads  not  to  avow  his  raafniuibili^. 

la  Jam,  183fi. 
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■eaiM  CmfaarenpaekH botta  ChickiUdt— fltadg 
to  b«  ■hfllteha<  BMnJwnuM  p^ultirlij  of  Ita  in- 
;  ^ew  of  tb«  city  from  tbB  rtrer— lu  harbour— the 
fauerior  of  the  citj  does  not  Italfil  the  ezpe^^ooa  which  a  diatant  view  of  it  la 
ealealaied  to  axdte— the  atrtela  narrow.  crookeiL  aod  dirtj— Canala— the  Jong* 
fBiaadaf  open  and  haodaomo— the  ehiex  reaort  of  the  ftahionmblea  of  the  citj— 
JS^fioaM  ooatomo— Dialinction  of  drena  among  the  working  claaaea— the  Jung- 
femaclef  at  nlgltt— Cholera  the  leading  topic  of  conreraation  at  thia  juncture— 
intenae  nnilecj  felt  aa  to  iu  progrena  >  Joornal  entirelj  deroted  to  newa  r»> 
prdit^  thia  remarkable  dieeaae.. 

Hambuboh,  1831. 

Aptbb  the  listleasness  and  tedium  consequent  on  a  sea 
voya^  the  mind  and  the  body  become  doubly  active.  The 
eye,  limited  to  the  successive  waves  that  chase  each  other 
Ofver  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  to  a  passing  sail  or  a  distant 
landmark,  no  sooner  is  left  again  to  range  among  the  va- 
rieties and  beauties  of  earthy  than  it  experiences  a  curiosi- 
ty as  restless  as  that  of  prying  bovhood.    Each  object  is 
invested  with  a  novel  interest;  and  if  the  country  to  which 
the  traveller  has  bent  his  steps  be  one  with  features  differ- 
ent from  those  of  his  father-land,  the  magical  feelings  then 
experienced  fail  not  to  give  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  mind 
and  the  imagination.    Be  this  as  it  may,  I  can  only  sa}^ 
that  when  I  round  myself  sailing  along  the  lovely  banks  or 
the  Elbe,  adorned  as  they  are  with  towns,  with  villages, 
with  villas,  and  with  wood,  I  felt,  as  it  were,  in  a  sort  of 
paradise,  and  eager  to  enjoy  it    The  lower  banks  of  the 
Elbe,  from  Cuxhaven  to  Gluckstadt,  resemble  those  of  the 
Thames  in  a  striking  degrree.    They  are  verdant  and  rich 
in  foliage,  with  every  now  and  then  a  village  or  a  spire  to 
break  the  extreme  flatness  of  the  landscape.    The  ri^er  is 
much  broader  than  its  English  rival,  ana  almost  equals  it 
in  the  number  and  variety  of  the  vessels  that  shoot  in  all 
directions  along  its  bosom.    The  splendid  morning  scene 
which  met  my  eye  on  entering  the  Elbe,  I  shall  indeed 
never  forget,  studded  over  as  a  river  twenhr  miles  broad 
then  was  with  everv  species  of  craft— from  the  stately  and 
spanking  ship,  to  the  picturesque  and  swallowy  Blankan- 
t»er  fishing-boat,  all  flittering  mid  the  glowing  tints  of 
a  sun  rising  and  bursting  over  the  low-wooded  shores  of 
Holstein.    It  was  one  otthose  ^ecU  of  sky  and  sea  which 
a  Vandevdde  so  frequently,  but  with  aU  his  pictorial  genius 
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and  art,  has  so  vainly  attempted  to  transfer  to  canvas— 
an  eflfect  which  depends  for  its  beauty  almost  altogether 
on  its  ever-changing,  Protean,  and  even  evanescent  char- 
acter. 

At  Cuxhaven  the  steamboat  stopped  for  a  short  time,  to 
receive  a  boatful  of  paaseogers  bent  on  an  excursion  of 
pleasure,  among  whom  I  discovered  a  very  intelligent  Han- 
overian clergyman  and  his  lady,  who  bad  just  escaped 
from  the  druogery  of  a  boarding-school,  to  take  their  an- 
nual vacation  tour;  the  poor  Protestant  parsons — and 
heaven  knows,  there  are  abundance  of  these  in  Germaoy 
— like  certain  of  our  own  at  home,  being  obliged  to  eke  out 
their  slender  incomes  by  "teaching  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot"    The  party,  on  reaching  the  deck,  broke  out  into 
the  most  hyperbohcal  praise  of  uie  scene  that  surround€^d 
them ;  but  the  long-winded  and  inverted  Teutonic  sentence 
of  commendation  was  scarcely  well  uttered,  before  the 
whole  pleasure  party  descended  to  the  cabin  to  take  their 
morning  dose  or  cheese  and  butterbrod,  with  a  bumper  of 
schnapa  to  secure  the  stomach  against  the  pernicious  co]>- 
sequences  of  the  air  of  sunrise  I 

1  may  here  mention,  that  since  the  establishment  of  steam 
navigation  between  London  and  Hamburgh,  Cuxhaven  has 
fallen  off  considerably  in  importance  as  a  port  Formerly 
it  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  strangers  goins  by  the  packet- 
boats  to,  and  returning  firom  England;  but  the  visiters 
who  now  go  ti)ither,  are  chiefly  Hamburgh  and  Hanover 
valetudinarians,  who  calculate  on  gettinff  a  new  lease  of 
life  from  taking  advantage  of  the  health-inspiring  springs 
and  baths  of  RitzebOttel.  The  steamboat  navigation,  there- 
fore, while  it  is  calculated  to  injure  Cuxhaven  as  a  packet 
station,  will  improve  it  as  a  watering-place.  At  present  there 
are  nine  packet-boats  plying  between  Harwich  and  Cux- 
haven, the  commanders  of  which  get  each  £1000  a  year; 
but  since  the  establishment  of  steam  vessels  direct  from 
Hamburgh  to  London,  the  number  of  letters  sent  by  the 
packets  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of 
transit  There  are  about  two  thousand  letters  despatched 
weekly  by  the  steamboat,  and  the  certainty  and  rapidihr  of 
this  mode  of  conveyance  are  so  ^at,  that  it  is  not  difficult 
to  foretell  when  Joseph  Hume  will  be  altogether  relieved 
from  the  trouble  of  looking  into  this  department  of  tiie  post- 
office  expenditure — ^whic^  however,  is  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  his  attention  at  the  present  moment 

After  passing  Gluckstadt,  which  is  a  fortified  town  of  no 
great  size,  we  soon  reach  jS^ode,  placed  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  formerly  one  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  in- 
teresting to  Englishmen,  as  having  been  at  an  early  period 
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Ibe  residence  of  fhe  Eog^h  Factory.  This  to^  wa9  sold, 
together  with  the  whole  dutchy  of  Bremen,  to  Qeorse  L, 
soon  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pultowa.  A  certain  toU  or 
duty,  called  Stader  zoU,.is  here  exacted  upon  all  cargoes 

£>mg  up  the  Elbe ;  with  this  exception,  that  property  be- 
nging  to  the  citizens  of  Hambui^h,  unaer  the  Hamburgh 
flog,  is  free  from  these  dues.  The  duty,  however,  is  paid 
to  the  Hanoverian  collector  in  Hamburgn. 

Bnclish  merchants  have  for  many  years  been  loudly 
oomplaining  to  the  government  at  home,  against  this  heavy 
«nd  veataidous  impost  upon  British  property,  but  hitherto 
without  avail.  Even  as  far  back  as  the  congress  of  Vien- 
na, this  subject  was  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  Hano- 
Tenan  and  British  governments;  and  had  the  mercantile 
interest  of  Great  Britain  been  at  all  attended  to,  or  even 
thou^t  <f£fbj^itM  representatives  at  that  celebrated  confer- 
ence, there  is  little  doubt  but  that  these  Stade  dues  would 
have  been  long  ago  abolished.  It  is  a  matter  certainly 
which  should  be  settled  immediately,  especiallv  before  the 
crowns  of  Hanover  and  England  are  divided,  and  when 
the  interests  of  the  two  countries  will  not  be  so  much  in 
unison  as  at  present  An  arrangement  should  be  made,  at 
whatever  cost,  for  the  abolition  of  this  tax— a  tax  which, 
considering  the  immense  amount  of  British  property  that 
annually  goes  up  the  Elbe,  is  one  most  severely  felt  by  the 
British  merchant ;  and  which,  from  the  exception  in  favour 
of  Hambureh  property,  gives  to  the  rival  merchants  of  that 
city  a  decided  advantage.  Were  there  any  species  of 
equivalent,  such  as  lighthouses,  buoys^  ^c,  givep  by  Han- 
over for  exacting  this  impost,  there  might  be  some  reason- 
able pretext  to  justify  its  exaction;  but  there  is  nothing  of 
the  kind.  The  Englkh  board  of  trade  ought  to  look  to  this 
immediately. 

Hamburffh,  you  are  aware,  is  the  queen  of  the  Hanse 
Towns,  in  mot,  the  commercial  mistress  of  the  north ;  and 
in  the  number  of  vessels  that  enter  her  port,  she  is  only 
surpassed  by  the  mighty,  I  may  almost  say  monstrous, 
metropolis  of  Great  Britain.  As  we  proceed  up  the  river, 
and  approach  the  city,  the  Elbe  narrows,  and  its  banks  be- 
oome  more  picturesque  and  beauti^.  At  BUmkanese,  a 
village  celebrated  for  its  bold  and  intrepid  fishermen,  the 
scene  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  striking  description. 

Here  the  houses  of  the  village,  which  contains  about  3000 

]nhabitant&  are  scattered  along  the  face  of  the  bank,  amid 
Irees^  shruDs,  and  gardens,  and  appear  not  unlike  swal- 
]owt?  nests  stuck  against  the  successive  terraces  which 
rise  above  each  other.    During  the  greater  portion  of  the 

tresr,  few  men,  except  tbose  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  ars 
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to  be  seen  about  this  viUage ;  women  and  children  com- 
pose the  inhabitants,  the  fathers  and  their  sons  beings 
obliged  to  spend  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives  on  sea, 
afar  from  their  families  and  their  homes,  in  the  toilsome 
and  dangerous  occupation  of  deep-sea  fishing.  At  the 
close  of  S)e  season,  these  wanderers  return  to  Sieir  fami- 
lies with  the  produce  of  their  labour,  which  rarely  exceeds 
twenty  pounas  each.  This  paltry  reward  for  so  much  toil 
and  trouble,  and  so  much  abstinence  and  anxiety,  form, 
however,  the  hope  and  the  support  of  the  family  at  home 
during  the  whole  year — and  yet  how  frequently  are  both 
blighted  by  shipwreck ! 

Beyond  Blankanese,  the  banks  of  the  river  are  covered 
with  villas,  that  vie  with  those  which  the  Venetian  mer- 
chant princes  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Brenta^  and  with 
pleasure-grounds,  which,  for  beauty  and  richness,  fair  sm*- 
pass  the  stiff  and  artificially  cut  trees  that  deck  the  gar- 
dens of  a  French  chateau.  It  is  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  delightfiil  spot  that  the  more  wealthy  burghers  of 
Hamburgh  retire  during  the  summer  months,  to  enjoy  the 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  to  attend  to  their  business ; 
the  love  of  gain,  as  it  is  in  all  mercantile  towns,  being  tiie 
ell-absorbing  passion  of  this  commercial  people.  As  we 
ascend  the  river,  the  tokens  of  industry,  of  activity,  and  of 
wealth,  meet  the  eye  on  every  hand,,  and  proclaim  the  land 
as  the  habitation  of  a  busy,  a  comfortable,  and,  in  many 
instances,  of  a  luxurious  population.  The  whole  country 
at  present  smiles  with  the  good  things  of  this  life,  while 
the  countenances  of  the  people  appear  to  reflect  uie  ex- 
pression of  their  mother  earth.  On  the  banks  of  this  por- 
tion of  Uie  Elbe,  the  eye  rarely  meets  a  face  indicative  of 
care  or  discontent,  or  a  form  whose  emaciation  bespeaks 
the  want  of  employment  or  of  food.  Man,  in  fact,  is  be- 
held here  in  his  true  and  created  character  as  a  labourers 
but,  what  is  not  always  to  be  seen  elsewhere,  his  labour  ap- 
pears to  obtain  its  just  reward. 

The  first  appearance  of  Hamburgh,  situated  on  the  rieht 
bank  of  the  river  at  the  point  wliere  it  is  joined  by  the  Al- 
ster  and  Bille,  is  very  imposing.  Its  tall,  highnroofed,  and 
loffy  spires,  with  those  oi  its  near  neighbour  and  rival  in 
commerce,  AltonsL  are  seen  rising^  as  it  were,  from  the 
side  of  a  lake  studded  with  green  islets,  and  surrounded 
with  banks  sparkling  with  villas  and  pleasure-gardens. 
All  is  life  and  activity,  from  the  hundred*  windmills  which 
are  constantly  seen  waving  their  extended  arms  on  every 
hand,  to  the  varied,  bounding  craft  and  fluttering  jsails 
which  spot  the  river  between  the  city  and  the  village  of 
Harburg,  placed  on  the  left  bank,  and  whose  mannons 
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fonn  the  foregroniid  of  a  fiat  and  fertile  country  stretching 
ikr  out  to  the  southeast,  and  bounded  by  the  distant  Hartz. 
The  clearness  and  purity  of  colouring  of  this  town  view, 
as  seal  from  the  river,  I  hare  rarely  met  with  about  any 
of  our  seaports  in  England  or  Scotland.  Would  that  I 
possessed  the  pencil  oiCanaletti  to  give  you  an  idea^  of  it ! 

If  the  approach  to  Hamburgh  be  striking,  ihe  harbour 
itself  is  one  of  the  most  animating;  scenes  you  can  imagine. 
It  presents  a  forest  of  ships  of  all  nations,  and  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe ;  whue  the  face  of  the  stream  is  cover- 
ed with  boats  sporting  about  in  every  direction.  The  tide 
rises  at  the  quays,  from  nine  to  twelve  feet,  and  flows  nbout 
twenty  English  miles  above  the  city.  As  there  is  only  a  duty 
of  a  half  per  cent  upon  goods  entering,  and  one  eighth  leav- 
ing Hamburgh,  our  baggage  was  not  inspected  by  any  cus- 
tom-house officers ;  nor  were  we  obliged,  as  in  France  and  in 
Italy,  to  purchase,  by  the  tinkle  of  a  crown,  a  relief  to  our 
linen  from  the  greasy  grasp  of  a  horde  of  dirty  douanier$. 
My  companion  and  I  stepped  on  shore^  bag  and  baggage, 
as  if  we  had  arrived  at  London  from  Leith,  and  marched 
to  the  Hotel  de  Rxtssie^  in  the  Jungfertutieg,  without  either 
having  been  asked  for  a  passport,  or  reminded  of  a  police- 
office.  How  different  will  be  our  fate  in  Prussia,  and  in 
the  land  subjected  to  the  torpedo-like  jurisdiction  of  Prince 
Mettemich !  Here,  though  the  police  be  strict,  and.  as  I 
understand,  peculiarly  prying,  still  no  one  feels  its  chains, 
or  is  insulted  by  its  burdensome  requisitions.  You  are 
merely  asked,  at  the  Baumhaus,  for  your  designation  and 
employment,  and  next  morning  you  observe  your  name 
ana  surname  displayed  in  the  black-letter  list  of  arrivals  in 
the  "  Privilegirie  NachrichtenJ*  or  the  ^^  Zeitung  de9  Un- 
partheiUchen  CorrespondentenJ^ 

If  the  distant  aspect  of  Hamburgh  from  the  BummeUuh 
ven,  where  the  largest  vessels  are  moored,  be  calculated  to 
fin  a  stranger  with  admiration,  a  Hearer  view  of  it  will  cer- 
tainly dissipate  the  first  &vourable  impression.  The 
streets,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few.  such  as  the 
Grossen  Bleichen,  the  Neue-  WdU^  the  AdndraUUUe*»  StroMe^ 
and  the  Jungfemstiegy  are  exceedingly  narrow,  dull,  dark, 
and  dirty ;  while  the  numerous  canals  which  intersect  the 
city  in  every  direction,  are  even  more  stagnant  than  those 
of  Venice,  and  instead  of  reflecting  on  their  turbid  and 
flax-impregnated  waters  the  splendid  specimens  of  a  Pal- 
ladio  or  a  Sansovino's  architecture,  and  the  sparkling  prow 
of  a  swallowy  ffondola,  present  only  monotonous  ranges 
of  clumsy  warehouses,  and  still  clumsier  barges.  At  this 
season,  too,  the  smell  arising  from  these  canals  is  at  times 
exceedingly  offensive,  and  is  calculated  to  make  one's 
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nose  havp  recourse  to  a  handkerchief  more  frequently 
than,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Hamburgher,  seems  either  polite  or 
necessary! 

The  portion  of  the  city— the  Jungfemstieg^in  which 
we  have  taken  up  our  residence,  is.  however,  exceedingly 
agreeable.  From  the  window  at  which  I  now  sit,  the  view 
is  as  fine  as  it  is  animating.  •  The  street  itself  is  broad, 
and  planted  with  three  rows  of  lime  trees.  The  houses^ 
which  are  handsome,  are  built  only  on  one  side  of  the 
pav6;  the  Bitmen-Alstery  or  basin  of  the  Alster,  with 
Its  boatfuls  of  pleasure-parties,  and  its  groups  of  swans, 
sailing  majestically  on  its  Dosoim  forming  the  other 
boundary  of  the  street  The  Jungfernstieg,  from  being 
one  of  tiie  most  favourite  and  fashionable  promenades 
of  the  Hamburghers — ^in  fact,  the  counterpart  of  the 
Boulevards  des  ItaUena  at  Paris — is  consequently  the 
general  resort  of  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  city,  pre- 
senting at  all  times  a  picture  of  national  costume  and  na- 
tional manners  well  worth  studying.  Amid  the  gay  group 
of  promenaders  who  congregate  here  during  the  day,  as  a 
sort  of  vanity  fair,  tripping  m  the  copied  costume  of  the 
Rue  Vivienney  attracting  the  eyes  of  the  mUitary  lounger, 
or  tixe  forei^  idler,  the  stranger  cannot  fail  to  discover 
that  all  the  lohabitants  are  not  wholly  ffiven  over  to  the 
universality  of  French  fashion.  On  one  nand,  he  sees  the 
odd  and  striking  garb  of  the  Vierldnder  flower-girl,  con- 
trasting itself  with  the  white  cap  and  long  white  apron^ 
drawn  under  the  left  arm  and  fastened  over  the  right  shoul- 
der, of  the  susar-baker ;  the  neat  but  similarly  attired 
housemaid,  wim  her  basket  and  corb-decken,  that  looks  like 
a  child's  coffin  covered  with  a  mortcloth,  in  juxta-position 
with  the  carpenter,  with  his  large  cocked  hat  and  long 
leather  apron;  while  the  picturesque  and  Flora-looking 
Bardewicker  woman,  bearmg  on  her  head  the  delicacies 
of  the  gardexL  and  in  her  hands  the  sweets  of  the  parterre, 
is  probably  placed  mid  a  knot  of  Krahnleute,  or  porters, 
with  their  broad  hats,  short  jackets,  and  coarse  hempen 
aprons,  and  who,  let  me  tell  you,  from  having  the  exclu- 
nve  right  of  conveying  merchandise  from  the  quays,  are 
often  seen  hooked  to  a  dray  with  a  load  sufficient  for  sev- 
eral horses  1 

At  night  the  Jungfernstieg  assumes  a  more  mixed  char- 
acter than  before  sunset,  and  is  peopled  with  a  more  mot- 
ley concourse  of  promenaders.  Till  a  tolerably  late  hour, 
however,  you  find  all  classes  congregated  here,  either 
wandering  about  under  the  lime-trees  in  cordial  harmony, 
or  sittin|f  hob-a-nobbing  over  their  ice  or  coffee  in  one  or 
other  or  the  pavilions  or  cofiee-houses  which  grace  each 
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end  of  the  principal  alley.  From  sunset  tm  near  midnight, 
how  many  scenes  are  here  acted  worthy  of  an  Addison  or 
a  Steele  to  portray — whose  acuteness  of  observation,  you 
may  rememt>er,  was  so  fine  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  by 
a  ff lance  of  a  hat  in  a  cofiee-house,  whether  tiie  possessor 
otit  made  use  of  plain  snuff  or  Spanish ! .  About  midnight 
the  crowd  gradually  disperses,  and  in  spite  of  the  severe 
r^uladons  of  the  police  to  the  contrary,  the  street  is  left 
to  oe  paced  by  those' who  love  darkness  rather  than  light 
Decorum,  in  fact^  has,  after  the  '^  witching  hour,"  left  for  a 
day  the  then  misnamed  Jungfemgiieg.&nA  decency  de- 
mands^ what  Sir  John  Falstan  does  of^Prince  Henry, — 

**No  more  pf  thai  an'  tlum  lowest  met  Hal." 

In  Hamburgh,  of  late,  there  is  but  one  topic  of  conversa- 
tion, I  mean  the  cholera  morbus,  that  frightful  pest  which 
seems  destined  to  be  the  scourge  of  the  world.  Every 
post  brings  news  that  its  ravages  are  extending;  but  these. 
as  you  may  Well  believe,  are  exaggerated  and  coloured 
according  to  the  character  of  the  individuals  who  retail  the 
intelligence.  Had  we  believed  all  the  tales  we  heard  after 
landing,  we  should  have  immediately  packed  up  our  goods 
and  chattels,  and  returned  by  the  steamix)at  to  England. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  disease  is  fast  spread- 
ing over  Europe,  and  that  ere  long,  in  spite  of  all  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  numerous  boards  of  health  now  established 
throughout  Germany,  it  will  continue  its  fearful  career  over 
the  western  world.  In  a  mercantile  city  like  this,  depend- 
ent as  it  is,  in  a  great  measure,  on  keeping  up  its  foreign 
relations,  and  particularly  its  connexion  with  Silesia  and 
Saxony,  the  near  prospect  of  a  quarantine  or  a  cordon 
being  established,  is  looked  upon  with  fear  and  trembling. 
Even  the  love  of  life  is  forgotten  in  the  love  of  gain ;  the 
general  cry  being,  not  what  is  to  be  done  to  avert  the  ray- 
ages  of  the  disease,  but  to  meet  the  baneful  consequence 
oi  trade  bein^  stopped  and  commerce  paralyzed.  Already 
suspicion  of  infection  attaches  itself  to  every  bale  of  wool 
or  bag  of  rags  which  descend  the  Elbe ;  while  credit  seems 
suffering  under  the  dreaded  consequences  of  non-inter- 
course. Should  this  pestilence  ever  reach  Hamburgh,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  foresee  that  its  ravages  will  be  severe ;  for 
although  this  place  can  be  crossed  at  any  point  in  half  an 
hour's  walk,  it  nevertheless  contains  upwards  of  120,000 
inhabitants;  and  like  all  towns  once  incircled  with  walls, 
and  where  the  ground  is  consequently  valuable,  the  habita- 
tions of  the  poorer  classes,  which  are  here  chiefly  confined 
to  the  sunk  flats  or  cellars,  are  necessarily  very  much 
crowded  and  huddled  together,  and  are  moreover  most 
2* 
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miierably  confiaed  and  ill-alred.  The  disma],  d^nk  hov- 
els, in  fact,  which  I  have  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
town,  and  which  are  hnt  too  frequently  flooded,  appe^ 
'  even  in  this  fine  weather  to  be  little  better  than  absolute 
nurseries  of  disease ;  and  when  I  have  to  add,  that  the 
working  classes  are  filthy  in  the  extreme,  you  may  easily 
conceive  that  the  cholera  has  had  as  yet  very  few  richer 
fields  over  which  to  shed  its  too  fatal  and  desolating  influ- 
ence. The  interest  and  anxiety  created  by  the  progress 
of  this  distemper,  may  be  best  explained  by  the  simple 
&ct^  that  the  derman  press  has  not  only  been  for  months 
pouring  forth  treatise  upon  treatise  concerning  its  nature 
and  cure,  but  that  there  is  actually  a  periodical  publication 
printed  here,  which  is  wholly  devoted  to  cholera  news. 
You  may  easily  imagine,  that  the  editor  of  such  a  Journal 
will  very  fi'equentlv  require  to  draw  upon  his  fancy  for 
materials  both  to  fill  his  sheet  and  to  satisfy  the  cravlnes 
of  an  excited  and  credulous  public.  On  leaving,  this 
morning,  the  large  and  handsome  book  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Perther  db  Besser,  not  far  from  where  I  am  now 
writing,  groaning  as  everv  corner  of  it  was  with  works  on 
the  cholera,  I  could  not  help  exclaiming,  that  if  the  Ger- 
man government  had  any  concern  for  the  peace  and  hap- 
piness of  their  subjects,  they  should  add  to  the  many  de- 
crees lately  issued  about  health,  a  clause  declaring  that  all 
such  publications  for  the  present  shall  be  placed  under 
quarantine.  But  enough  of  this  melancholy  subject,  which 
threatens  ere  long  to  realize  the  tremendous  picture  of  tfie 
Prophet,—"  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah.  Lord  of  Hosts : 
Lamentation  shall  be  in  all  the  streets,  ana  in  the  highways 
shall  they  cry  alas!  alas!  Even  the  husbandman  stall 
join  in  the  scream  of  misery." 

Tours,  dtc. 
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•etiTiCjr  of  my  eompnloii— aided  bv  Uie  cbauooM  and  ezee1tone«  of 
eaniages— expenae  of  a  droschld— oeaxujr  of  the  lately  pbntad  Bam- 
parta  Brottish  destructirenem  contrafted  with  Hambanli  fewrwaawaea  4ha 
eborehesof  Hamborglv-Si.  Petar'a— Bt.  Nieholaa'—^  Cauierine'a— Ukeneaa  of 
Ooatz  the  religious  fanalic— 8t  Jamea'a— the  great  St.  Mlchaelia'a-^lta  loAj 
tewrer  aplendid  viev  from  its  aummit— watchmen  placed  there  la  aiwowgra 
ibe  aDproach  of  tbander-atonna,  and  to  ziog  the  ajarum-bell  when  a  Ibraioc- 
ears  in  Che  elTr— Interior  of  the  cborch^the  crypt— burial  in  charcheadepra- 
eatad^-Cbe  public  cemeteriea  of  Hamburgh— their  beauty  and  esoenl-'-uVed 
OKMimeTa  emptoyed  to  bury  the  dead— the  priTileged  cJaaa  of  .Belten  IN^er 
employed  in  thia  oAce-^eir  peculiar  dreaa  and  emolnmenta— pompoua  nioda 
of  MinoiMiotng  deatli%  Diarnagea»  and  birtha^  in  the  newapapera. 

> 

Hambubob,  1831. 

KiroviNo  the  restiess  activity  of  my  companion,  yon  will 
not  be  sarprifled  when  I  inform  you,  that  though  we  have 
only  been  three  days  in  Hamburgh,  we  have  already  seen  a 
great  deal  more  of  it  than  many  of  its  inhabitants.  From 
mom  to  night  we  are  on  the  mov&^at  one  moment  on  f^bt, 
and  the  next  in  a  dro§chkL  I  must  tell  you,  that  the  car- 
riages here  are  handsome,  and  the  horses  excellent ;  and 
what  perhaps  is  better,  that  the  fares  are  cheap,  and  the 
coachmen  honest  A  stranger  in  Hamburgh  does  not  &id 
it  necessary  to  be  ever  and  anon  upon  his  guard  against 
the  imposition  of  rascally  Jarveymen  as  in  London,  nor  to 
fret  himself  with  the  idea  of  being  cheated,  because  he  is 
unacquainted  with  the  customs.  A  drive  in  a  droschki  ftom 
any  one  part  of  the  town  to  another,  is  known  to  be  about 
eightpence,  and  no  more  is  asked ;  while  by  the  hour,  the 
c&rge  is  equally  well  understood  to  be  about  U,  6(L  with 
possibly  a  penny  or  twopence  for  drink-geld^  if  the  coach- 
man be  polite,  which  is  almost  universally  the  case.  Some 
of  the  better  aroBchkis  indeed  have  a  small  list  of  fares  at- 
tached to  the  carriage,  with  a  view  to  prevent  disputes. 
Would  that  our  Metropolitan  authorities  would  take  a  hint 
from  their  Hanseatic  neighbours !  I  am  sure  it  would  spare 
many  worthy  men  the  sin  of  so  frequently  breaking  the 
third  commandment 

Among  the  thousand  and  one  things  we  have  seen  here, 
nettling  has  struck  us  so  much  as  the  innumerable  gardens, 
pleasure-grounds,  walks,  and  villas,  that  surround  on  every 
side  this  busy  mart  At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war,  the 
government  (^Hamburgh,  like  wise  men,  resolved  that  the 
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city  should  be  an  open  town ;  and  from  the  how  that 
French  were  chased  from  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  hundr 
of  hands  have  been  employed,  and  millions  of  marks  ha 
been  expended,  in  levelling  the  ramparts,  and  planting  the 
with  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  The  walks  which  ha 
in  this  way  been  formed,  surpass,  in  many  respects, 
far-famed  Boulevards  of  Paris,  and  afford  to  the  inh 
tants,  who  are  fond  of  out-door  amusements,  every  op[ 
tdnity  to  indulge  their  passion.  Here,  several  of  the  m 
crowded  and  bustling  streets  of  the  city^  lead  into  delighdoi 
mirterres,  verdant  with  foliage  and  fragrant  with  fiowera^ 
Though  the  walks  are  open  to  the  poorest,  and  trodden  br 
the  young,  not  a  rosebud  is  plucked,  not  a  shrub  destroyed^ 
not  a  tree  touched.  The  wanton  and  mischievous  spiril 
too  oflen  displayed  in  Scotland  is  here  unknown ;  the  com- 
bined bumps  of  deMtructivenesM  and  tcutelessneas^  as  the 
phrenologists  would  call  it,  which  must  be  so  strongly  de- 
veloped m  a  Caledonian  cranium,  have  apparently  no 
home  in  a  Hamburgh  head.  Here  the  impelling  spirit  of 
"  destructiveness"  goes  no  farther  than  to  quan  off  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  demolish  a  vanille  ice,  in  one  or  other  of  the 
splendid  pavilions  that  are  scattered  through  the  walks  of 
the  ramparts  and  in  the  environs  of  the  city ;  while  the 
spirit  of  tastelessness  is  perhaps  chiefly  exhibited  in  listen- 
ine  to  the  music  of  Mozart  and  Rossini,  amid  the  fumes 
01  tobacco,  or  gazing  through  the'  cloud  of  a  meerschaum 
on  the  fair  Cyprians  who  lightly  trip  round  the  dancing 
saloons  of  Dorgerloh  and  Peter  Ahrens. 

We  have  just  returned  from  making  a  tour  through  the 
several  parish  churches  of  the  city ;  an  occupation  in  which 
Iny  companion,  notwithstanding  his  love  of  mercantile 
speculation,  seems  at  present  to  take  an  unusual  delight 
arising  perhaps  from  the  church-going  effects  producea 
even  here  by  that  foe  to  all  gajrety,  the  cholera.    For  my- 
self, I  must  honestly  confess,  that  ever  since  the  day  I  was 
forced,  from  good  companionship,  to  look  over  the  archi- 
tectural and  pictorial  beauties  ot  a  dozen  of  churches  in 
Rome  before  breakfast.  I  have  lost  my  relish  for  this  spe- 
cies of  sight-seeing.    There  are,  however,  only  firve  parish 
churches  in  Hamburgh,  and  these  may  be  easily  seen  in  a 
forenoon.    The  other  places  of  worship,  which  consists  of 
one  Roman  Catholic,  two  Calvinistic,  and  eleven  Lutheran 
chapels,  are  of  no  great  importance  in  point  either  of  ar- 
chitecture or  of  interior  decoration. 

The  most  ancient  of  the  parish  churches  of  Hamburgh  is 
that  of  St.  Peter's,  having  been  built  between  the  years 
1139  and  1195.  Its  spire  rises  416  feet  high,  was  begun  in 
id42,  and  only  finished  in  1516.  The  interior  of  the  church 
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itaios  several  rather  odd-looking  relics  of  the  past: 

;  iv4iich  maj  particularlv  be  mentioned  the  eoloesul 

m  of  Martin  LAther  and  his  friend  Melanothon,  whio|i 

hung  upon  two  pillars  of  the  nave— faces  certainly 

iore  indicative  of  constant  acquaintanceship  ^th  the  good 

'\nga  of  the  refectory  than  the  meagre-inspiring  penancea 

the  cloilter. 

Tlie  next  in  point  of  antiquity,  is  the  church  of  St  Nich- 
IMas ;  which  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  lofty  spire  of  400 


8l  Catherine's,  the  next  in  order,  is  certainly  a  hand- 
some building,  and  is  also  conspicuous  for  its  spire,  which 
is  390  feet  high.  The  interior  is  adorned  with  several 
rather  interesting  objects ;  among  which  is  a  likeness  of 
tiie  femous  polemical  fanatic,  Melchior  Goet£-^the  man 
who,  yoa  may  remember,  was  deprived,  through  imperial 
interference,  of  his  fat  protestant  benefice,  for  oontinuin§N 
in  spite  of  tne  government,  to  curse  popes,  cardinals,  am 
monks,  and  who,  by  availing  himself  of  tne  terrors  of  a 
German  hell,  stood  K>rth  till  the  last  hour  of  his  life  the  deter* 
mined  foe  of  every  public  amusement,  however  innocent 
As  I  gazed  on  the  fierce  physiognomy  of  this  ascetic-— on 
If  I  may  use  the  expression,  this  Dominican  Dante— i  coula 
not  help  thinking  that  I  heard  him  pouring  forth  one  of 
those  terrific  diatribes,  which  at  one  time  almost  roused  a 
Hamburgh  populace  to  acts  of  violence  against  the  abettors 
of  Book  and  Bell— diatribes  which  contained  the  concen- 
trated essence  of  Emulphus'  feimous  curse,  and  which  at  last 
most  properly  rendered  Goetz  the  jest  and  laughing*8took 
of  his  protestent  brethren.  It  is  fbrtunate  for  Christiani^, 
that  Hbe  Hamburgh  clergy  exhibit  now  but  little  of  the  nick- 
named orthodoxy  of  that  zealot. 

The  church  of^St  James  is  particularly  remarkable  for 
fte  elegance  of  its  spire,  which  is  358  feet  high.  It  is  of 
Gothic  architecture,  and  certainly  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest structures  in  the  city.  There  is  nothing  worth  no- 
ticing in  the  interior  except  the  chancel,  which  is  decorated 
▼itii  several  elegant  marble  figures.  The  clergyman,  Herr 
Schmaltz,  who  officiates  in  this  church,  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  eloquent  divines  in  the  city.  His  discourses 
are  for  the  most  part  extemporaneous,  and  breathe  the 
very  spirit  of  pathos  and  piety.  He  might  be  well  desig- 
nated the  protestant  Massillon  of  Hamburgh ! 

The  Great  St  Michael's,  near  the  Altona  Gate,  is,  how- 
ever, of  all  the  churches  of  Hamburgh,  the  most  interest- 
ing. It  is,  in  fact,  the  largest  and  most  elegant  building  in 
file  city,  being  245  feet  long  and  180  broad,  with  a  tower  of 
i56  feet  in  height    From  its  summit,  to  which  we  ascended 
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bjr  a  stair  of  nearly  six  hundred  steps,  we  haa  a  most 
nificent  view;  Hamburgh  lay  like  a  map  before  our  eye«| 
while  the  whole  surrounding  country,  as  far' as  Lubeck  and 
Lunenburgh,  was  stretched  out  in  panoramic  beauty  be- 
fore us.  The  ball  of  the  tower  is  surrounded  with  a  seat, 
and  has  eight  round  openings  in  it  which  are  glazed.  On 
the  approach  of  thunder-storms,  which  are  not  unfreqoent 
here,  and  which  have  proved  particularlv  destructive  to 
the  churches  of  the  city,  the  ball  is  instantly  lighted  with  a 
lamp  to  announce  the  fact  to  the  inhabitants.  When  the 
lightning  cloud  has  passed  away,  the  lamp  is  extinguished. 
Upon  this  tower  also  are  placea  two  watchmen,  to  alarm 
the  inhabitants  when  any  fire  occurs  in  the  town.  This  is 
done  by  tolling  a  great  bell,  which  is  immediately  answered 
by  the  bells  of  the  other  churches.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
whole  city  is  in  uproar,  and  the  firemen  are  at  their  posts. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  fire,  one  of  the  bells  is  rung  at 
intervals,  and  by  the  rapidity  of  the  strokes  the  violence 
of  the  fire  is  expressed.  I  may  mention,  by  the  wav,  that 
firom  the  judicious  fire-arrangements  made  in  Hamburg^h, 
the  insurance  against  fire  is  extremely  moderate. 

The  interior  of  St  Michael's  church  is  exceedingly 
splendid,  and  you  may  judge  of  its  size  when  I  tell  you, 
that  it  can  accommodate  6,000  persons.  Above  the  altar 
is  a  striking  picture  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour, 
from  ^e  pencil  of  Tiescbbein,  who  is  but  lately  dead. 
The  organ  is  superb,  and  cost  upwards  of  nine  thousand 
pounds.    It  has  no  fewer  than  5,600  pipes. 

The  Gew6lb€j  or  crypt  of  this  church,  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  curious  portions  of  the  building.    It  is  supported 
by  sixty-nine  columns  of  granite,  and  contains,  according* 
to  our  Cicerone's  account,  269  burial-places.    By  a  late  de- 
•cree  of  the  Hamburgh  government,  burial  in  churches  has 
however  been  wisely  prohibited ;  and  hence  these  recepta- 
cles for  the  dead  are  in  the  meantime  closed,  and  it  is  to  be 
wished,  that  it  be  forever.    Bunal  in  churches  had  its  ori- 
gin in  the  vanity  of  saint-denominated  monks,  declaring' 
Si^r  tombs  to  be  the  most  efficacious  shrines  of  devotion  ; 
and  the  practice  has  since  proved,  in  many  a  land  where 
it  has  been  followed  by  the  multitude,  so  insalubrious  as  to 
csil  for  legislative  enactments  against  it    It  has  been  ban- 
ished fi'om  France ;  it  has  been  voted  a  nuisance  in.  Lon- 
don and  Italy ;  and  is  really  so  in  Rome,  where  it  has 
lately  produced  almost  as  much  disease  as  the  malaria. 
You  have  often  heard  me  express  my  abhorrence  at  cryp- 
tal  burial,  fi'om  the  wish  which  I  have  always  entertained 
of  making  the  grave  an  occasional  monitor  to  the  living, 
and  a  tender  remembrancer  of  the  dead.    Amid  tiie  dank 
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and  higiibrious  atmosphere  of  a  crypt,  there  is  nothiiur  with 
which  Uie  warm  bosom  of  the  tiving  can  sympathize.  There!, 
file  recollection  of  the  entombed  relative  or  friend  is  associ- 
ated, not  with  the  peaceful  repose  and  the  touching  beau- 
ties of  nature,  but  with  the  irightful  horrors  of  the  char- 
nel-house and  the  cold  productions  of  art  On  entering 
the  precincts  of  a  public  ciypt,  the  visiter,  instead  of  be- 
ing impressed  with  the  consolatory  idea  of  future  and  im- 
mortal life,  shudders  at  the  thought  that  the  empire  of 
death  is  eternal.  He  fropes  through  the  nightly  gloom 
of  such  a  golgotha  with  dread,  and  he  hurries  from  it  to 
the  light  of  da^  with  delight  A  crypt,  in  fact,  ever  su^^sts 
sentiments  of  horror  litde  short  of  that  experienced  m  the 
catacombs  of  Rome  or  Paris,  or  in  the  capuchin  convents 
of  Palermo  and  Yaletta,  where  the  appalling  process  of 
dust  returning  to  dus^  uniformly  and  forcibly  presses  itstdf 
on  the  mind,  and  where  the  only  assixsiations  the  visiter 
can  have  with  death,  are  such  as  the  imagination  shrinks 
from  contemplating.  How  different  the  feelings  created 
by  the  beautitiil  poetical  picture  of  the  poet: 

"  Let  Vanity  adorn  the  marble  tomb, 
With  trophies,  rhymes,  and  scutcheons  of  renown. 
In  the  deep  dungeon  of  some  Gothic  dome^ 
Where  night  and  desolation  erer  frown  r— 
Mine  be  the  bresxy  hill  that  akurU  the  down 
Where  a  green  grassy  turf  is  all  I  crave, 
With  here  and  uiere  a  violet  bestrewn,. 
Fast  by  a  brook  or  fountain's  murmming  wave, 
And  many  an  evening  sun  shine  sweetly  on  my  graveL" 

Since  the  decree  against  church  and  cryptal  burial  was 
issued,  the  public  cemeteries  have  all  been  removed  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  the  city.  Knowing,  as  you  do,  my 
grave  propensities,  it  will  not  surprise  you  to  learn,  that  I 
was  not  long  amid  the  bustle  of  the  city  before  I  stole  away 
from  my  companion,  to  make  s  solitary  pilgrima|re  to  the 
extensive  and  wide-spread  fields,  of  the  dead,  which  lie  on 
the  other  side  of  the  DamnUhor.  Here  the  elegant  and  af- 
fecting custom  of  bedecking  the  churchyard,  so  generally 
mcti^ed  in  Bnffland  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare  and  Eve- 
^n,  is  most  -sedulously  attended  to ;  and  the  sepulchral 
soU,  which  with  you  is  but  a  field  of  noxious  weeds,  is 
found  here  a  beautifiil  and  blooming  flower-earden.  The 
Hamburg  churchvards,  in  fact,  instead  of  being  charac- 
terized as  in  England,  and  particularly  in  Scotland,  by 
broken  tomb-stones  and  defaced  inscriptions,  are  replete 
with  the  most  touching  tokens  of  respect  for  the  dead. 
Here,  the  last  resting-j^ace  of  friends  and  relatives  may  be 
viaited  without  any  of  those  disagreeable  and  horrid  as- 
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toolmtions  that  attend  the  steps  of  him  who  may  chance  to 
waniier  into  the  generality  of  British  cemeteries.  H^re, 
the  visiter  is  never  shocked  with  the  mouldering  coffia 
nor  the  hideous  contents  of  the  charnel-house,  for  bere  the 
-dead  repose  amid  the  beauties  of  nature ;  and  their  memo- 
Tj  is  associated  with  the  most  soothing  and  most  simile 
emblems  of  mortaKty — emblems  that  are  at  once  the  most 
eloquent  advocates  of  religion  and  morality,  and  the  most 
determined  foes  to  preternatural  fear  and  superetition.  In 
fact,  there  is  exhibited  here  neither  the  mawkish  sentimen- 
tality of  the  French,  nor  the  inexcusable  carelessness  of 
fhe  Scotch ;  but'  in  their  stead  are  found  the  tokens  of  a 
^  true  and  heightened  feeling  of  respect  towards  that  which 
is  ajgain  to  spring  into  life^-which  at  once  attests  man's  su- 
*  periorit^  to  the  rest  of  creation,  and  inculcates  the  sahufcary 
conviction,  that  the  spirit  lives  eternally. 

Although  \he  monuments  in  the  Hamburg  cemeteries  are 
generally  by  no  means  so  splendid  as  those  in  the  garden 
of  Pert  la  ChaUe  at  Paris,  still  there  are  a  few  which  be- 
speak ^eat  taate  and  expense.  The  Jenische  mausoleum, 
which  18  a  pure  Grecian  temple  of  the  Doric  order,  is  a 
most  striking  example  of  bom,  and  is  altogether  worthy  of 
becoming  the  last  resting-place  of  a  Hamburgh  senator. — 
Several  of  the  corporations  or  trades,  have  in  these  ceme- 
teries their  own  general  burial-place.  These  corporate  en- 
closures are  always  particularly  well  kept 

Notwithstanding  the  care  and  taste  displayed,  hovTever, 
by  the  Hamburghers  towards  what  Jean  Paul  Richter  has 
so  happily  designated  "the  green  back-ground  of  life,"  it 
is  singular  that  the  common  practice  in  Siis  city  is,  for  tihe 
living  to  leave  the  buna!  of  mends  and  relatives  to  hire- 
lings— 

**  The  sable  tribe  t^t  painful  w«tch 
The  sick  men's  d«or,  and  live  upon  the  dead. 
By  letting  out  their  persons  by  the  hour, 
Tb  mimic  sorrow  Wnere  the  heart's  not  sad  i" 

--to  a  class  of  men,  in  fact,  who,  like  the  mendicant  monks 
in  Italy,  are  privileged  to  consign  '^dust  to  dust  and  ashes 
to  ashes."  Of  these  hired  mourners  there  are  several  class- 
es, of  which  those  desi^ated  Reittn  Diener.  amounting 
omv  to  sixteen,  are  the  chief.  They  are  easily  xnown  from 
their  very  odd  and  peculiar  garb,  being  attired  in  a  black 
Spanish  habit,  a  large  wig,  a  run  about  their  neck,  and  a 
sword  by  their  side.  The  business  of  these  individuals, 
however,  is  not  limited  to  mimic  sorrow;  they  are  as  fre- 
quently employed  to  mimic  Jov,  being  also  the  neoessa] 
attendants  on  weddings  and  other  gay  parties;  andsovi 
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isble  is  the  situation  of  one  of  these  privileged  servants 
become,  that  not  less  than  16,000  marks  are  said  to  have 
been  given  for  admission  into  the  limited  fraternity. 

Although  it  is  the  fashion  and  the  feeling  of  the  Ham- 
burghers  generally  to  dispense  with  what  is  considered  in 
many  countries  the  most  sacred  debt  due  to  affection  and 
friendship—that  of  assisting  at  the  sad  obsequies  of  a  dc; 
parted  companion,  they  are  nevertheless  most  particularly 
careful  to  puUish  to  the  world  the  depth  of  their  ffrief  on 
the  occurrence  of  any  relative's  demise — as  mucn  so  in- 
deed as  they  are  to  announce  their  joy  at  being  married, 
or  their  happiness  at  becoming  fathers  and  mothers.  The 
pompous  announcements  of  these  events  in  the  newspa- 
pers, sound  indeed  very  odd  in  the  ears  of  a  foreigner. 
Only  think  of  the  following  notices,  which  this  morning  met 
my  eye  in  the  NachricJUen: 

"^The  JQfyfnl  celebration  of  our  marriage,  this  day  completed,  we  an- 
■Donoe  to  reiatiree  and  fHenda. 

"Cail  H 

"  Mamim  Vo»  H ." 

^Wb  moming,  at  nine  o'clock,  my  dear  wife,  Charlotte,  was  aafely 
and  ipeedily  deliYered  of  a  healthy  boy.  Onr  friends  are  requested  to  re- 
joice with  us  on  the  happy  event 

LuDWie  F— — — . 

**  Yeiterdsy  departed  this  Hfe  most  aoddenly  and  most  unexpectedly, 

from  some  inward  diaeaae,  oar  dearly  beloved  and  eldest  son,  Henry  8 ^ 

at  the  endearinff  and  hopeful  age  of  fifteen.  Our  loss  is^p^t :  our  consp- 
l^n  'b  in  the  hope  of  being  again  eternally  united  to  him.  This  tnoufl^t 
akme  aoothfle  our  sofierings,  and  sweetens  the  bitter  cup  of  our  wo. 

"Fbik>bicr  S , 

"  Jnun  S ,  bom  L '* 

But  enou^  of  the  churchyard  and  all  that  belonss  to  it; 
I  fear  I  have  been  riding  my  vale  hobby-horse  too  long: — . 
in  my  next  letter,  I  shau  enaeavour  to  mount  a  more  am- 
bling charger. 


^  I 
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AfflUMments  of  Hambni|th— Pi^m^n^dlnc— ABting^ThMtrefl-— Mi]itc--Duicliif 
■nd  dtnelnf  laloon*— Gainblinf — ^The  hotel*— Hambiixfh  a  reftwe  for  the  goor- 
ipand  BmokiM  almost  uniToraal— The  prioctpal  theatre— The  bte  flchrOoer— 
The  biterior  oitbe  theatre — Goethe's  Faast— its  first  performance  on  the  HaiB> 
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facts  of  the  drama  on  me  audience  and  on 


Hamburgh,  1831. 

Thbrb  are  few  cities  that  afford  a  greater  variety  of 
amusements  than  Hamburgh ;  where,  in  fact,  a  stranger, 
provided  he  be  neither  a  cynic  nor  a  saint,  may  at  cdl  timea 
and  seasons  pass  a  week  or  two  most  agreeably.  In  the 
flummer  forenoons  he  will  either  find  hewhful  recreati<m 
by  quietly  strolling  through  the  various  public  promenades 
in  and  about  the  town,  or  obtain  excitement  by  taking  a 
seat  in  one  or  other  of  the  well-filled  Mtuhl-V€tgen9  that 
are  ever  and  anon  proceeding  to  Wansbeck  or  Otten- 
sen ;  and  in  the  winter  he  may  join,  if  he  be  at  all  imbued 
with  the  ice-loving  propensity  of  Klopstock,  the  gay  and 
animating  crowd  who  are  skating  over  the  slippery  bosom 
of  the  Binnen  Alster,  or  sleighing  on  the  frozen  railway  of 
the  AUterfiuas, 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  there  are  two  thea- 
tres open:  one,  for  the  performance  of  German  tra^pdiea 
comedies,  and  operas ;  and  the  other,  for  the  exhibition  or 
French  and  sometimes  even  English  plays.  There  is  al- 
most every  evening  a  public  concert,  or  the  meeting  of 
some  musical  verein  or  club,  to  which  a  foreigner  can  nin 
admission ;  while  the  proverbial  hospitality  of  the  Ham- 
burghers  is  such  as  almost  to  make  a  gourmand  sigh  for 
tiie  power  of  ubiqaity. 

In  the  winter  months,  and  particularly  about  Christmas, 
there  are  numerous  private  balls  and  public  masquerades; 
out  at  the  present  moment,  should  a  stranger  foel  desirous 
to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Terpsichore,  he  must  be  con- 
tent to  gaze  on  the  not  overly-refined  waltzers  who  fine- 
quent  the  various  public  dancing  saloons — a  pastime  which, 
by  the  way,  is  justly  considered  by  the  more  sober  class 
of  the  community,  to  be  neither  rational  nor  reputable. 
The  dancing,  however*  in  the  Elbe  pavition,  where  balls 
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are  frequently  held  fbir  the  delectation  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  and  the  waltzing  in  the  Schweitzer  paYilion. 
nrhere  ladies  even  of  the  better  rank  are  seen  whirling^  would 
2»ot  disgrace  the  floor  of  Almack's.  In  waltzing,  the  Qerman 
grissette  &irly  ontstrips  even  the  English  aristocrat— so 
xnach  ease,  grace,  snatoumure  is  there  in  every  motion-^ 
ao  much  or  that  physical,  tell-tale  eloquence,  if  we  may  use 
the  expression,  wMch  poor  Werther  experienced  when  he 
first  tripped  it  with  Charlotte.  What  a  glorious  antidote 
to  melancholy  is  this  interminable  waltz — well  entitied  to 
the  consideration  of  every  modem  commentator  on  Bur- 
ton's lugubrious  theme,  who,  were  he  capable  of  partaking 
in  its  delights,  would  surely  never  have  the  face  affain  to 
repeat  the  saying  of  his  profound  predecessor,  that  ^danc- 
ing was  a  circel  m  which  the  divel  was  in  the  centre." 

Gambling,  you  are  aware,  is  an  amusement  and  a  trade 
that  is  practised  more  or  less  in  every  great  ci^,  and  in 
Hamburgh  it  prevails  considerablv  even  in  the  family  cir- 
cle. Whist  and  Boston  occupy  the  leisure  and  distribute 
the  silver  of  the  more  sedate,  while  Rouge-eUNoir  and 
Haulette  excite  the  passions  and  circulate  the  gold  of  the 
more  speculative.  I  am  led  however  to  believe,  that  the 
spirit  oi  play  is  not  a  littie  checked  bv  the  more  exciting 
gambling  of  the  Bourse  and  BdrsenhaUe  ;  the  risks  of  com- 
merce, in  which  almost  every  man  is  engaged,  having  a 
tendency  to  absorb'  the  passion  for  meaner  gaming,  while 
the  nice  valuations  of  the  various  courses  of  exchange  are 
calcinated  to  seduce  the  most  able  wieider  of  the  fatal  ror 
teau  from  the  commonplace  odds  of  Th'snte-et-un. 

The  h6tels,  and  particularly  those  situated  in  or  near  the 
Jungifemstieg,  are  spacious  as  well  as  comfortable.  The 
one  in  which  we  at  present  reside,  has,  \n  addition  to  sev- 
eral fine  suites  of  parlours  and  bed-rooms,  a  most  elegant 
dining  saloon,  adorned  with  more  mirrors  than  would  sat- 
isfy even  tiie  cravings  of  the  vainest  pjBacock  in  mortal 
guise ;  and  the  table  d'  h6te,  both  for  varietv  of  dishes  and 
uie  excellence  of  the  cookery,  is  such  as  the  most  fiwtidi- 
ous  member  of  the  Qastronomical  Society  of  the  Parisian 
Rocher  de  canccUe  would  feel  satisfied  with,  and  who,  more- 
over, after  having  got  tiirough  the  far-famed  eel-soup,  to- 
gether with  the  other  twent}*^  or  thirty  dishes  which  are 
usualiy  paraded  at  the  H6tel  de  Russie,  would  never  once 
feel  that  to  dine  in  the  Jungfernstieg  "was  a  ioat  day!" 
The  landlord  and  landlady  preside  at  the  table  d'h6te,  and 
save  their  guests  all  the  trouble  of  carving;  a  custom,  the 
advantages  of  which  would  certainly  be  better  appreciated 
were  the  dishes  more  in  unison  with  the  limited  and  cKunsy 
joinU  of  England. 


From  the  character  of  the  private  entertainments  to 
which  we  have  been  invited  since  om*  arrival,  and  the  gen- 
eral hospitality  of  the  citizens,  it  is  easy  to  discover^  that 
this  city  must  prove  one  of  the  very  best  refuges  for  all 
real  devotees  of  Apicius.    Hamburgh,  from  its  peculiar 
situation  and  circumstances,  in  fact,  affords  all  the  facili- 
ties possible  for  obtaining  every  luxury  of  the  table ;  and 
its  citiflens,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  do  not  grud|^  to  avail 
themselves  of  all  the  dehcacies  and  variety  which  its  well 
stocked  markets  can*  boast    From  the  German  ocean  are 
drawn  abundant  supplies  of  turbot,  cod,  and  haddocks — 
from  the  Baltic  are  brought  oysters  and  shell-fish — fh>m 
the  Elbe  is  got  salmon— and  from  Holland  the  far-famed 
Dutch  herrings.    Holstein  furnishes  the  finest  beef— Lune- 
berg,  eame — ^tbe  Vierlands,  vegetables  and  butter— *and 
Westplialia,  bacon ;  whilst  the  wide-extended  commerce 
which  the  town  holds  with  foreign  and  distant  countries, 
ekes  out  all  the  other  et  ceieras,  including  the  choicest  fhiilB 
and  the  finest  wines  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy. 
The  dinner  hour  among  the  higher  classes  is  from  four  to 
five  o'clock,  but  many  of  the  mercantile  and  all  the  work- 
ing people  still  follow  the  patriarchal  fashion  of  eating  their 
bmUli  and  bout  kraut^  at  or  near  to  ^  high  meridian.''    A 
dinner  party  in  the  best  circles  does  hot  occupy,  as  in  Eng- 
land, the  whole  afternoon.    Coffee,  as  in  France,  succeeds 
the  mariachino  and  the  dessert;  and  the  company  gener- 
ally retire  early,  if  the  hospitable  host  does  not  insist — 
which  is  frequently  the  case — that  his  guests^  before  going 
home,  should  get  into  the  clouds  by  means  of^a  glass  of  hot 
Hollands  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco.    The  vulgar  custom  of 
smoking  is  almost  universal;  and  the  man  who  cannot 
mouth  a  meerschaum  or  puff  a  cigar,  will  here  find  himself 
altogether  out  of  his  element ;  the  smoke  of  the  soothing 
weed  being  the  atmosphere  of  all  others  most  delightful  to 
the  lungs  and  the  senses  of  a  Hamburger.    This  is  the 
besetting  sin  of  the  place,  and  nothing  can  be  more  ofien- 
sive  to  visiters  from  Britain.    Only  think  of  a  well-dressed 
lady  being  obliged  to  submit  to  the  polluting  clouds  curling 
from  a  dozen  of  tobacco  pipes  1   And  then  the  eternal  spit- 
boxes — faugh  1 

The  principal  theatre  in  Hambureh,  situated  in  the 
Dammthorstrasse,  has  been  built  withm  these  few  years, 
and  is  rather  a  handsome  building.  It  is  large  and  weU  filh 
ted  up.  The  company  is  generally  one  of  the  very  best  that 
is  to  be  met  with  in  Germany,  and,  as  I  have  ata-eady  hint- 
ed, performs  alternately  tragedy,  comedy,  and  opera.  To 
the  celebrated  Schroeder,  the  Hamburgh  stase  owes  much 
—the  Gterman  Garrick,  as  he  has  been  called,  having  been 
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instmmental  in  establishing  the  Old  Theatre  In  the 
GAnse  Markt ;  and,  in  fact,  in  giving  that  anti-gaUican  tone 
to  the  Cierman  stage,  which  has  of  late  obtained  for  the 
dramatlG  creations  orShakspeare  and  Schiller,  so  decided 
and  80  permanent  a  hold  of  the  German  boaras.  Schroe- 
der  was  upwards  of  forty  vears  the  Director  of  the  Ham- 
burgh theatre,  and  has  left  a  reputation  behind  him,  which 
must  ever  be  associated  with  the  history  of  the  histrionic 
art  Tou  may  imagine  the  esteem  in  which  this  actor  was 
held,  when  I  tell  you,  that  on  his  death  in  1816,  not  only  the 
whole  mason  lodges,  but  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  attended  his  funeral  to  St  Peter's  church,  where  his 
ashes  now  repose.  In  this  respect,  at  least,  how  different 
the  &te  of  Scnroeder^  fk>m  that  of  the  well-known  Partsian 
actress,  who,  on  account  of  her  profession,  was,  in  the  least 
religious  capital  in  the  world,  actually  refused  Christiiui 
burial  I 

The  interior  of  the  new  theatre  is  fitted  up  with  four  tiers 
of  boxes,  and  is  lighted  by  one  handsome  chandelier.  To 
an  Englishman's  taste,  the  house  would  appear  dark.  This 
peculiarity  in  almost  all  foreign  theatres,  gives,  however, 
a  greater  force  to  the  stage,  which  is  particularlv  well 
MghCed ;  and  as  you  are  aware  that  the  generality  or  conti- 
nental play-goers  attend  the  theatre  from  a  love  for  the 
drama,  and  not  from  a  desire  to  show  off  at  a  vanity  fair, 
any  duskiness  round  the  Ixizes  is  felt  to  be  of  little  conse- 
quence. 

Having  this  morning  observed  that  Goethe's  Faust  was 
to  be  brought  out  for  the  first  time  on  the  Hamburgh 
boards,  I  made  a  point  of  going  to  the  theatre ;  and  I  can- 
not but  consider  myself  very,  fortunate  at  being  present  on 
so  novel  and  so  interesting  an  occasion.  When  a  German 
talks  of  Goethe,  he  invariably  fixes  on  Faust  as  the  most 
esteenied  and  most  extraordinary  production  which  tiie 
versatile  genius  of  the  great  Nestor  of  Teutonic  literature 
has  bequeathed  to  posterity.    It  is  doubtful,  however,  if 
any  one  who  has  not  been  born  within  the  land  that  lies  . 
between  the  Khine  and  the  Vistula,  will  ever  be  brought  to 
adopt  this  opinion;  not  that  I  believe  the  opinion  to  be  er- 
roneous, but  that  there  lies  in  this  philosophico-reliffious- 
didactic  drama  so  many  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  properly  comprehending  its  beauties  and  its  mean- 
ing, as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  that  it  should  ever 
be  fiiJly  appreciated  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Germany. 
Abounding,  as  this  drama  certainly  does,  with  allusions; 
not  only  to  tiie  dreamy  metaphysics  of  Kant,  Fichte,  an^ 
Schelling,  but  to  the  manv  wild  northern  superstition 
which  that  philosophy  would  dispel;  replete  as  it  is  too 
3* 
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with  so  man3r  of  those  evanescent  glimpses  of  deep  and 
solemn  meaning,  that  tell  on  the  heart  and  fntelleot  by' 
means  of  some  Uttle  touch  of  pathos  or  of  sarcasm,  it  ia  al- 
most impossible  ever  to  expect  that  the  foreigner  will  be 
able  to  catch  the  thousand  airy  8omeihing8  which  in  this 
drama  body  forth  the  life  and  constitution  of  man—his  pas- 
sions and  his  impulses — his  intellectual  and  physical  strug- 
gles— his  sin  and  his  sorrow — his  hope  and  his  despair — 
his  heaven  and  his  hell ! 

At  this  time  of  day,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  tell  yoQ^ 
that  the  story  of  Faust  is  founded  upon  a  belief  which  gen- 
erally prevailed  in  the  middle  ages— a  belief  that  man  had 
the  power  of  entering,  for  certain  jHirposes,  into  a  contract 
with  tlie  imbodied  principle  of  evil ;  and  although  this  is 
now  no  longer  esteemed  an  orthodox  opinion,  but  has  been 
discarded  along  with  magic  and  witchcraft,  still  the  myste- 
.  rioQs  relations  of  which  such  a  belief  was  emblematical, 
continue  in  full  force,  and  the  spirit  of  our  nature  is  still 
found  combating  the  dark  influences  of  ignorance,  sorrow, 
and  sin — still  sighing  for  something  that  is  unattainable — 
stUl  pursuing  the  phantoms  of  a  false  show,  and  searchini^ 
for  peace  and  happiness  in  paths  where  no  peace  and  no 
happiness  is  to  be  found.  Goethe's  Faust  may  be  said  to 
body  forth  this  undeniable  and  impressive  characteristic 
of  humanity ;  and  it  is  in  this  light,  and  this  alone,  that  it 
can  be  regarded  with  interest  In  this  drama,  in  fact,  we 
have  most  strikingly,  however  sketchily  portrayed,  the  ter- 
rible contest  which  prevails  in  the  heart  of  man,  between 
the  principle  of  gooa  and  the  principle  of  evil — the  fierce 
struggle  which  Uie  soul,  continually  sighing  for  immortal- 
ity-, holds  with  sin  and  suflfering— and  the  severe  war  which 
the  enlightened  spirit  of  humanity  is  ever  waging  with  ig- 
norance. 

Faust  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  Goethe's 
whole  life — the  concentrated  essence  of  nearly  eighty  years' 
experience  of  the  workings  of  the  spirit  of  man,  under  the 
power  of  the  various  influences  which  surround  him.  The 
first  portion  of  it  was  published  so  early  as  1790 ;  and  it  is 
currently  reported  that  its  author  is  at  this  moment  busy 
putting  a  few  finishing  touches  to  it,  before  he  finally  leaves 
It  as  a  legacy  to  the  world.  The  high  estimation  in  which 
this  production  is  held  in  Germany,  will  justify  giving  a 
slight  sketch  of  it  as  acted  here. 

The  Faust  of  Goethe,  as  it  has  lately  left  the  hands  of  its 
author,  is  a  drama  of  several  parts,  and,  as  a  whole,  is  al- 
togeUier  unfit  for  representation.  Even  the  portion  of  it 
which  has  been  brougnt  on  the  Hamburgh  stage^  is  far  firom 
being  so  efiective  as  I  expected  it  to  be;  and  I  could  not 
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htltp  thinking  that  the  attempt,  however  praiseworthy,  waa 
In  some  degree  a  failure.  The  few  incioents  in  the.drama, 
vitii  many  of  such  extravaganzas  as  the  Walpurgu  NighL 
which  occur  thronehout  the  whole  piece,  may  suit  well 
enough  for  a  melo-drama  or  an  opera,  where  the  whole  is 
illustrated  by  splendid  scenery,  or  Knit  together  by  eloquent 
music ;  but  where  the  principal  charm  and  force  of  the 
play  depend  upon  the  finesse  and  the  philosophy  of  the  dia- 
logue, it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  common  minds  can 
be  kept  alive,  far  less  exciteo,  by  such  like  colloquies  on  the 
stage.  Metaphysics,  in  fact,  are  not  fitted  for  being  sung 
before  the  scenes,  or  poured  forth  from  behind  the  stage- 
lamps.  Croethe  must  therefore  content  himself  by  having 
his  Faust  studied,  not  seen.  And  yet,  if  good  acting  could 
have  obtained  for  this  celebrated  drama  a  permanent  place 
on  the  stage,  it  had  most  assuredly  that  advantage  here. 

The  Mephistophiles  of  Marr,  whose  power  of  mimicry 
is  unrivalled,  was  most  masterly.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
Protean  expression  of  his  features  and  his  voice  durmgthe 
well-known  colloquies  with  Faust  and  with  Margaret.  The 
smile  which  this  accomolished  actor  gave  was  as  soft  as  it 
was  withering,  when,  aher  the  Scholar,  in  the  pride  of  his 
own  nature,  is  led  to  look  upon  life  as  a  mockery,  and  upon 
himself  as  unjustly  treated  by  a  cruel  destiny,  which  he  nad 
▼aindy  attempted  to  unravel,  madly  resolves  to  accept  the 
assistance  or  the  skeptic  Spirit—the  look  with  which  he  met 
the  gaze  of  Faust,  when,  the  bargain  being  struck,  he  tells 
his  pupiL  that  though  the  pleasures  he  sighs  for  shall  tempt, 
thev  shall  never  satisfy,  was  the  very  look  which  best  ex- 
hibited a  sneering  contempt  for  human  pride  and  power ; 
and,  in  fine,  the  mode  by  which,  after  Faust  had  felt  him- 
self sunk  deeper  in  wretchedness  than  ever,  he  persuaded 
the  Scholar  to  try  the  power  of  woman's  aflrection,  was  the 
insidious  witchery  of  the  serpent  The  whoie  acting  of  Marr 
was  indeed  the  beau  ideal  of  a  demon's  temptation. 

Mademoiselle  Legaye,  a  most  deservedly  popular  ac- 
tress, sustained  the  part  of  Margaret,  in  a  manner  of  which 
I  could  not  have  conceived  the  character  capable.  The 
terrible  and  never-to-be-forgotten  lesson  which  the  fate  of 
this  amiable  and  single-hearted  creature  preaches  to  the 
slave  of  passion,  arises  chiefly  from  the  simplicitv,  inno- 
cencv,  and  confiding  nature  of  her  heart;  peculiarities 
which,  by  the  way,  are  not  very  well  calculated  for  the  ex- 
pression of  histrionic  art ;  and  yet  this  actress  threw  a 
charm  into  the  character,  which  was  altogether  astonish- 
ing. There  are  few  of  the  audience  that  can  possibly  for- 
get the  Expressive  picture  of  devoted  love  which  this  lady 
extdbtted  when  strolling  through  the  garden,  and  when, 
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eager  to  learn  from  Fate  the  actual  state  of  her  compan- 
ion's feelings  towards  herself  she  is  seen  plucking  ofi^ 
with  trembling  hand,  the  tell-tale  petals  of  the  aster,  while  in 
anxious  whispers  she  is  heard  repeating  the  mystic  words, 
^  He  loves  me— he  loves  me  not !"  It  was  the  most  im- 
passioned picture  of  a  simple  innocent  girl's  first  affection 
that  could  be  imagined — the  picture  of  love  sent  forth  up- 
on a  venture,  but  which,  it  provine  unsuccessful,  must 
inevitably  produce  a  bankruptcy  of  the  heart ! 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  concluding  scenes  of 
Faust,  which,  you  may  remember,  cure  full  of  action,  the 

Slav,  as  a  whole,  from  the  want  of  incident,  proved  very 
ull  and  ineffective.  Yet  the  audience,  though  evidently 
wearied  with  'the  long  metaphysical  soliloquies  and  dia- 
logues, preserved  the  most  respectful  silence ;  exhibiting  a 
strilcing  contrast  to  the  general  tittering  and  noise  so  char- 
acteristic of  an  English  theatre.  My  companion,  being  fa- 
tigued with  the  labours  of  the  day.  could  not  long  resist 
the  morpheum  created  by  a  metaphysical  drama.  At  the 
close  of^the  second  or  third  scene,  he  fell  sound  asleep,  and 
was  only  startled  from  his  slumber  by  the  wild  and  dying 
cry  of  Margaret.  The  picture  of  our  friend  thus  indulging 
in  a  snoQse,  in  one  of  the  comfortable  reserved  seats  of 
the  orchestra,  was  perhaps  the  most  honest  and  correct 
critique  that  an  Englishman  could  have  made  on  the  first 
appearance  of  Goethe's  Faust  on  the  Hamburgh  stage. 

On  returning  home  from  the  theatre,  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  several  of  those  Padand-looking  watch- 
men, who  patrol  the  streets  of  this  city  during  the  ni^ht, 
armed  as  they  are  with  long  rusty  lances  and  huge  ratues. 
The  hoarse  cry  and  noisy  accompaniment  made  by  these 
personages,  would,  however,  indicate  them  to  be  breakers, 
ratlier  than  preservers,  of  the  peace. 

The  armed  night-police  of  tnis  city  amounts  to  upwards 
of  four  hundred  men,  who  are  commanded  by  a  captain 
and  five  lieutenants.  The  corps  is  also  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  two  of  the  senators,  the  oldest  of  whom  acts  as  colo- 
nel. From  what  I  have  seen  of  Hamburgh  after  sunset 
these  watchmen  can  have  very  little  to  do.  The  streets 
are,  upon  the  whole,  very  quiet ;  and  the  only  disturbance 
I^ave  yet  heard,  is  the  noise  proceeding  from  the  watch- 
men themselves — a  noise  which  cannot  fail  to  be  felt  as  a 
nuisance  by  the  sick  and  dying.  At  this  moment  a  hoarse 
cracked  voice  under  my  window  proclaims  the  hour,  and 
calls  upon  me  to  remember  that  "  ein  ist  geschlagen  ;•'  that 
it  is  ^  past  one  o'clock ;"  so  I  shall  take  the  not  ungentle 
hint,  and  bid  you  now  good-night 
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llw  Binnber  ofdeloriMdmetwIihoB  the  •ir«tl»--<Atflli^ 
luuii^  Ae. — Orphan  HospHd,  Ac.— Algemeine  Kraiikeivhaa»— apleodld  eaUb- 
fiahmeot—itt  interior  arnngeaieiito— ha  kitchen— the  infirmarr  not  reatflcted  to 
the  poor,  hot  open  for  thoae  vho  paj— Bxpenae  of  liowdiiv— Inatitnlion  for  the 
care  of  decrepit  children— No  befgara  on  the  atreete  caoae  of  thi»~Riae  and 
progreas  of  Baoiborgli— Hanaeatic  league— effecta  of  the  leagne— tended  to 
•praeMt  libcn^  OTor  Oermanj— CSoveniment  of  Hamburgh  democradcal— Oooh 
aerce  calcnhted  to  aphold  oreedDm— eootraated  wUh  Venice^  no  auch  ataina  ea 
ita  history,  aa  thoae  wliich  diigrace  that  repnblic— The  aenaie— the  mode  of 
eierting  a  eenalor— prerogativea  of  the  aeoate— the  Bttrgeraeliaft^-CoUef  ea  of 


goremment— flchodo— The  Johanneum  and  Oja^ 
-Iditary  eatabliahmens— 9afTlMii»*Bai|gh«r  gaard*DeairmUe  realdenoe 
for  a  merchant. 

Hamburob,  1831. 

Whilb  perambulating  the  streets  of  Hamburgh,  one  caoi- 
not  fiul  to  be  struck  with  thenumber  of  deformea  and  mis- 
abapen  persons  that  cross  his  path.  This  unhappily  has 
long  l>een  a  characteristic  of  this  city,  and  has  oeen  at- 
tributed to  many  diflbrent  causes.  One  traces  it  to  the 
general  practice  of  swaddling  children  in  their  infancy ; 
another,  to  the  damp  and  ill-aired  habitations  of  the  work- 
ing classes ;  a  third,  to  the  fashion  of  stewing  the  young 
with  their  clothes  on,  between  two  feather  beds ;  while  a 
fomrth  lays  it  all  to  the  account  of  the  badness  of  the  cl^ 
mate,  wluch,  by  certain  medical  croakers,  has  been  term- 
ed the  worst  in  Europe.  Only  think  of  there  being  here 
seldom  more  than  a  hundred  good  days  out  of  the  365 ! 

If  the  climate  be  bad.  there  is,  however,  no  city  better 
provided  with  receptacles  for  those  who  may  be  injured 
Dy  it,  than  Hamburgh.  The  charitable  institutions  are 
numerous,  and  excellentiy  managed.  There  are,  for  in- 
stance, the  Gasi'haw  for  the  accommodation  of  140  aged 
persons^  of  both  sexes ;  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
n>r  a  sunilar  number;  the  Dear  and  Dumb,  and  Blina 
Asyhims ;  and  the  large  Orphan  Hospital,  in  the  Admirali- 
tfite's  Strasse — by  the  way,  one  of  the  most  striking  build- 
ings in  Hamburgh,  wherein  upwards  of  600  orphan  cnildren 
are  kept  and  educated,  from  the  age  of  seven  to  fifteen, 
and  about  500  under  seven  are  supported  either  in  the 
house  or  in  the  country.  A  visit  to  this  hospital  at  noon, 
the  hour  when  the  children  are  congregrated  in  the  dining- 
hoJl,  must  fill  the  heart  of  every  philanthropist  with  de 
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light  I  may  mention  also  the  8cMffer  Armenrhau^y  or 
Sailor's  Poor-house,  for  the  support  of  poor  seafaring  peo- 
ple, particularly  the  widows  of  sailors ;  the  St,  Hiob'^s  Hos- 
pital, for  a^ed  pensioners;  the  Weihlichen  HospitaL  for 
tiie  cure  of  sick  maid-senrants ;  and  the  IngtitiUjur  AfAftfl»- 
liche  Kranke,  or  institution  for  the  cure  of  man-servants. 

Among  all  the  philanthropic  institutions  of  Hamburgh, 
however,  the  one  which  stands  pre-eminent  is  the  Algemein 
Kranken-haus,  or  General  Infirmary,  erected  in  1823.  in  a 
beautiAil  airy  situation,  upon  the  road  to  Lubeck.  Tnis  is 
indeed  an  establishment  worthy  even  of  the  attention  and 
imitation  of  the  directors  of  those  institutions  which  have 
done  so  much  honour  to  Great  Britain  and  France.  This 
hospital  had,  a  few  months  ago,  no  fewer  than  1,430  par 
tients  within  its  waUs,  who  are  treated  in  a  manner  that 
might  induce  the  majority  of  mankind  to  exchange  health 
for  sickness,  under  the  certainty  of  inhabiting  a  palace  at 
least  for  a  season,  and  of  sipping  for  once  the  sweets  of 
life  in  luxury  and  ease.  To  give  you  a  slight  idea  of  this 
magnificent  establishment,  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting 
it  with  similar  institutions  at  home,  I  may  mention  that  the 
building,  fiimiture,  garden,  Sui.  cost  1,282,000  marks  banco, 
or  about  £85,000  sterling.  The  yearly  expense  is  about 
250,000  marks,  or  about  £16,500.  My  companion,  who  is 
an  enthusiast  in  such  matters,  advised  me  to  note  dowa 
the  leading  details :  thev  will  no  doubt  be  interesting  to 
those  who  are  curious  about  such  matters. 

This  Kranken-haus  may  be  well  designated  Algemein,  or 
general,  seeing  that  it  is  a  medical,  surgical,  venerea]^  and 
umatic  hospital.  It  has  140  sick  apartments,  contaming 
firom  1,  4,  6,  13  to  30  beds  each.  It  has  two  rooms  for  ttie 
medical  attendants,  who  are  chosen  for  life  as  at  the  Hotel 
Dieu  in  Paris ;  one  for  the  apothecary ;  one  for  operations ; 
a  laboratory ;  one  for  all  sorts  of  bandages ;  a  receiving- 
room;  a  purifying  bath-room;  six  other  bath-rooms;  a 
museum ;  four  connected  with  the  heatinff-department ;  nine 
connected  with  the  kitchen;  one  forit)eds;  one  for  the 
meeting  of  directors;  one  for  the  archives ;  one  for  strain 
gers ;  one  for  the  parson,  and  school-room ;  two  chapels; 
twenty-three  for  the  officers  and  assistants,  and  for  keep- 
ing the  necessary  stores  for  the  institution ;  two  business 
rooms ;  one  for  napery ;  four  for  dirty  clothes ;  four  for 
fire-wood;  six  unappropriated;  one  for  the  porter;  and 
twelve  general  day-rooms.  In  all,  228 1  The  majority  of 
the  sick  wards  are  40  feet  long.  25  broad,  and  13  feet  high, 
containing  about  13,000  cubic  feet  of  space.  These  wardbL 
although  originally  constructed  for  only  13  beds,  one  of 
which  IS  for  ttie  nurse,  have  nineteen  at  present  in  some  of 
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tbewOj  and  yet  appear  hot  at  all  crowded.  Each  ward  is 
beated  by  means  of  a  stoneware  stove,  the  pipes  of  which 
are  so  constructed  as  to  ventilate  at  the  same  time  that 
Hiey  warm  tiie  apartment  The  whole  house  during  night 
is  lighted  with  argand  lamps,  in  which  the  purest  rapeseed 
oil  is  burned ;  while  it  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  Al- 
ster,  the  daily  consumption  of  which  exceeds  500  hogs- 
heads. 

The  kitchen  of  the  Kranken-haus  is  a  curiosity,  and,  at 
the  time  we  visited  it.  exhibited  proofs  of  fare,  such  as  is  sel- 
dom seen  in  British  nospitals.  Fruits  and  vegetables  of  all 
kinds  were  preparing  for  the  inmates.  My  companion  seem- 
ed surprised  at  the  dishes  of  preserved  cherries  and  prunes 
that  met  his  eyes.  In  this  department  there  are  employed 
three  men  cooks,  three  female,  and  ten  under  cooks.  The 
napery  is  changed  once  a  week,  and  there  are  twenty  or 
thirtv  washerwomen  constantly  employed.  The  friends 
of  me  patients  are  admitted  twice  a  week,  from  one  to 
three  o'clock.  The  management  of  the  hospital  is  vested 
in  six  directors,  chosen  out  of  the  ^eat  and  small  college 
of  the  Burghers,  and  is  supported  m  a  great  measwe  from 
the  funds  of  the  city.  There  are  two  principal  and  two 
assistant  physicians,  and  one  principal  surgeon,  perma- 
nentiy  placea  over  the  sick ;  while  the  household  matters 
are  superintended  by  a  matron. 

Although  this  splendid  institution  is  chiefly  intended  for 
the  cure  of  the  diseased  poor,  there  are  many  who  enter 
the  Kranken-haus  on  payment  of  a  board— a  fashion  which, 
in  a  mercantUe  city  where  there  are  so  many  strangers 
living  in  lodgings,  is  well  worthy  of  imitation.    Gentlemen 
are  admitted  as  boarders  in  this  establishment,  on  paying 
from  eightpence  to  eight  shillings  a  day.    For  the  highest 
rate,  the  patient  obtains  an  apartment  to  himself  a  nurse, 
the  best  medical  or  surgical  attendance,  and  the  best  fare. 
About  60,000  marks  are  received  annually  from  such  in- 
mates.   From  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  one  of  the 
principal  physicians,  to  whose  politeness  we  were  indebted 
for  the  above  details,  I  found  that,  of  the  patients  entering 
the  infirmary,  there  were  from  10  to  11  per  cent  died.    I 
also  learned,  that  tiiere  are  about  400  lunatics  kept  in  the 
bouse,  of  whom  there  are  200  incurables ;  and  of  these 
there  are  50  more  women  than  men.     The  females  in  the 
venereal  wards  never  exceed  seventy  or  eighty,  and  are 
strictiy  classified.;  and  from  all  the  Freuden  Jiaddchen  in 
the  city  being  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police,  which  is 
very  vigilant  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  number  exhibits 
the  usual  average  amount  of  that  peculiar  disease.    There 
is  a  very  handsome  chapel  attached  to  the  hospital,  where 
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Bervice  is  performed  twice  a  week.    It  is  capable  of  con- 
taining three  hundred,  and  is  provided  with  a  fine  organ. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  AlgemHn  Kranken-haue  of  Ham- 
burgh, if  we  look  to  its  extent  and  management,  will  not 
only  compare  with  any  similar  institution  m  the  world,  but 
may  be  well  termed  the  most  striking  shrine  of  charity  and 
mercy  that  the  stranger  can  visit  in  that  great  commercial 
city. 

fiefore  quitting  the  subject  of  hospitals,  I  cannot  help  al- 
luding to  an  institution  which  has  lately  been  established 
here,  for  the  cure  of  diseased  and  decrepit  children  be- 
longin£[  to  the  better  classes.    In  this  private  hospital,  chil- 
dren with  limbs  or  bodies  distorted,  are  received  from  the 
earliest  age,  and  may  remain  here  till  eighteen.    The  pa- 
tients are  subjected  to  a  regular  course  of  bandaging  and 
bathing,  and  duing  their  residence  in  the  establishment 
are  educated  in  every  branch  of  study.    The  beds,  upon 
which  the  inmates  are  kept  for  the  most  part  reclining,  are 
constructed  so  as  to  be  moved  to  an v  angle,  and  afford  every 
facility  for  the  patient  eating,  drinking,  and  even  writvpg. 
Over  the  top  or  each  couch  is  placed  a  large  mirror,  which 
not  only  reflects  every  comer  of  the  apartment,  but  may 
be  so  turned  as  to  show  the  patients  those  who  may  be 
passing  on  the  street   Twice  a  week  the  patients  quit  their 
beds  to  be  bathed,  and  to  take  an  airing  in  the  garden ;  and 
on  other  days,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  the  beds  are 
wheeled  out  into  the  open  air.    Before  any  child  can  be 
admitted  into  this  institution,  an  examination  must  be  made, 
and  a  recommendation  given  by  an  experienced  surgeon, 
that  the  patient  is  admissible :  and  on  being  admitted,  the 
child  receives  every  thing  from  the  institution  that  is  re- 
quisite for  its  education,  support,  and  cure.    In  addition  to 
the  more  common  branches  of  education  and  moral  disci- 
pline, the  patient  is  taught  foreign  lanffu^ages,  mathematics, 
history,  geography,  and  music.  For  all  which  advantages, 
including  constant  medical  and  surgical  attendance^  the 
annual  board  is  only  1200  marks.    Tne  parents,  relatives, 
and  friends  of  the  children,  except  under  extraordinary ' 
circumstances,  are  only  admitted  into  the  institution  once 
a  month.    It  is  but  due  to  Herr  Goette,  the  originator 
and  proprietor  of  this  hospital  to  say.  that  although  the 
institution  was  onlv  establishea  in  1823,  he  has  already 
sent  out  several  individuals  perfectly  cured,  who  most  pro- 
bably, had  they  not  been  placed  under  his  care,  would  have 
continued  objects  of  pity  for  life — ^a  burden  to  themselves 
and  to  sociehr. 

If  the  foreigner,  as  I  have  hinted,  be  called  to  encounter 
OD  the  streets  a  imiltituda  of  auoh  oDjects  as  Herr  Goette's 
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institntion  is  so  well  calculated  to  diminish,  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  know  that  there  is  scarcely  a  beggar  to  be  seen 
on  the  pav^  of  this  town.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  city  In  the 
world  where  the  poor  are  better  attended  to  than  in  Ham- 
burgh ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact,  when 
we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  its  government  and  the  charac- 
ter of  Its  legislators.  Upon  commerce,  the  city  has  all 
along  been  ^pendent ;  and  from  the  feelings  of  commer- 
cial men.  have  its  laws  and  institutions  emanated.  It  is 
not  wonaerfiil,  therefore,  that  men  subject  to  commercial 
revolutions  and  mercantile  ruin,  as  the  original  legislators 
of  Hamburgh  were,  should,  in  making  regulations  for  pos- 
terity, have  taken  especial  care  to  provide  against  the  con- 
sequences of  the  misfortunes  which  many^of  themselves 
must  have  suffered ;  and  it  has  been  well  said,  that  in  look- 
ing at  the  splendid  provision  which  the  government  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Hanse  Towns  has  made  for  her  poor  citizens, 
it  was  easy  to  discover  that  bankrupts  had  no  little  share 
in  the  legislation ! 

Since  I  came  here  I  have  bestowed  some  little  time  in 
considering  the  history  and  government  of  Hamburgh ; 
and  you  will  perhaps  pardon  me  for  giving  you  a  short 
account  of  my  researches,  especiallv  at  a  period  when,  if 
your  Reform  Bill  be  carried,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  own 
municipal  governments  wiU  be  amended.  If  such  a  foriu- 
Hous  circumstance  should  occur,  we  must,  however,  endeav- 
our to  avoid  the  semi-self-elective  system  practised  even  in 
ttie  free  Hanse  Towns. 

Like  many  other  greater  states,  Hamburgh  owes  its  es- 
tablishment to  the  christianizing  spirit  of  Charlemagne, 
who,  to  prevent  the  inroad  of  the  Pagans,  and  to  convert 
the  infidels  of  the  Nortlh  founded  here  a  church  and  a 
citadel,  about  the  close  of  the  eighth  c^itury.  The  Ham- 
burghers,  acting  upon  this  belief,  had  a  festival  in  1800,  it 
commemoration  of  the  city  having  existed  one  thousard 
years. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  Him- 
burgh  became  subject  successively  to  the  Dukes  of  Saxony 
and  the  Counts  of  Holstein  5  and  at  length,  afler  ma«y  se- 
vere struggles  to  free  itself  from  the  shackles  and  chains 
of  Denmark,  succeeded  in  securing  its  independence  by 
an  alliance  with  eighty-five  cities ;  an  alliance  «^hich  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  *nd  which 
League  having  engrossed  almost  the  whole  commerce  of 
Burope,  became  so  formidable  to  kings,  counts,  and  kaisers, 
as  to  induce  the  several  governments  whope  cities  were 
parties  to  it,  to  cause  them  to  withdraw  fi*ort  the  allianoe. 
The  only  cities  that  ultimately  retained  ths  rank  and  privi- 
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kgefl  of  the  League,  were  Hamburgh,  Lubeck,  Bremen, 
Rostock,  and  Dantzic.  To  this  League,  of  which  the  Ger- 
mans may  well  be  proud,  whose  head  doge,  the  burgomas- 
ter of  Lubeck,  received  the  ambassadors  of  emperors  and 
monarchs,  and  whose  fleets  covered  the  ocean,  Germany 
owes  in  some  degree  the  establishment  of  its  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty.  The  wealth  and  energy  acquired  by  the 
commercial  activity  of  the  burghers  of  these  privileged 
cities,  not  only  soon  obtained  for  the  mercantile  man  a 
station  of  influence  and  of  power  altogether  new,  but  af- 
forded a  most  striking  contrast  to  the  humiliating  position 
of  vassalage  under  which  so  numerous  a  body  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  were  subjected— a  contrast  which  did  not  long 
fiul  to  produce  effects  hostile  to  the  continuation  of  the 
severities  and  slavery  of  the  feudal  system.  The  demo- 
cratic spirit  which  springs  from  successful  handicraft  and 
merchandise,  in  fact,  soon  began  to  war  against  the  abso- 
lutism of  the  irresponsible  and  privileged  few.  The  free- 
dom of  commercial  intercourse  thus  elicited  liberty  of 
speech  and  of  opinion,  and  converted  at  the  same  time  the 
busy  mart  into  an  acknowledged  sanctuary  for  the  young 
aspirants  after  liberty  of  conscience. 

To  commerce,  the  source  of  the  power  and  freedom  of 
the  Hanse  Towns,  Hamburgh  is  wholly  indebted  for  the 
peculiar  character  of  its  government — a  government  which, 
although  partaking  of  the  mixed  principles  of  aristocracy 
and  democracy,  is  so  well  constructed  and  balanced  as  to 
be  secure  against  the  dangers  arising  from  either.    The 
fundamental  principle  no  doubt  is  purely  democratical, 
there  being  no  sovereignty  personally  exercised — no  prece- 
dency and  no  prerogative  above  that  of  a  citizen.    Title, 
also,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  personal  distinction,  has 
been  carefully  and  judiciously  avoided;  and  each  citizen 
\B  only  important  from  considering  his  own  interest  as  in- 
separable from  the  public  weal.    To  this  anti-monarchical 
a&well  as  anti-oligarchical  spirit  so  long  acted  upon,  we 
beleve  Hamburgh  to  be  mainly  indebted  for  the  preserva- 
tionof  its  existence  as  a  free  town;  while  to  the  neglect  or 
abandonment  of  these  leading  principles  of  Hanseatic 
consti^tions,  Venice  may  be  justly  said  to  owe  her  crimes 
and  he?  ruin.    Had  the  Clueen  of  the  Adriatic  not  fallen 
away  fr^m  the  original  principle  of  her  government,  by 
first  pemitting  an  almost  absolute  doge,  and  afterwards 
creatin|^  hu-editary  titles  and  privileged  families,  she  might 
have  still,  lUe  the  Clueen  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  been  saved 
from  the  yok%  of  an  irresponsible  and  foreign  master.  The 

Surely  citizen-government  of  Hamburgh,  has  left  no  such 
lots  on  the  page  of  past  history  as  the  cruel  fate  of  a  Dan- 
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dolo,  a  Foflcari,  or  a  Foscarini — ^no  such  shocking  proofs 
of  the  long  rei^  of  injustice  and  oppression  as  that  which 
tbe  remembrance  of  the  adts  of  a  state  inquisition,  the  dun- 
geons of  St  Marks,  and  the  victims  of  the  Canal  Orfano, 
must  ever  awaken  in  the  mind  of  liim  who  studies  the 
story  of  the  sea-girt  ci^.  ^ 

The  government  of  Hamburgh,  notwithstanding  Napo- 
leon's now  almost  forgotten  decree,  uniting  this  city  with 
France,  is  much  the  same  as  it  ever  was.  It  consists  of  a 
senate  and  three  colleges  of  citizens.  The  former  is  com- 
posed of  four  burgomasters  and  twenty-four  senators, 
with  the  addition  of  four  syndics  and  K)ur  secretaries. 
Three  of  the  burgomasters  and  eleven  of  the  councillors 
must  be  lawyers ;  the  remainder  are  merchants.  The  syn- 
dics are  lawyers,  but  although  they  are  permitted  to  give 
Aeir  sentiments  upon  all  questions,  they  hare  no  vote. 
The  qualification  necessary  for  becoming  a  senator  is, 
tiiat  the  individual  be  bom  in  Hamburgh,  be  above  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  church — no 
Calvinist  nor  Catholic  being  permitted  to  sit  at  tfiis  board. 

The  mode  of  supplying  vacancies  in  this  body  is  rather 
curious,  being  a  combination  of  chance  and  choice.  When 
a  senator  dies,  a  new  one  is  selected  by  tlie  senators  from 
among  themselves,  and  the  vacancy  is  filled  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — On  the  day  appointed  for  Ae  election, 
the  senate  assembles  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
fte  secretary  is  ordered  to  write  the  names  of  all  the  mem- 
bers present  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper.    This  done,  the 
papers  are  folded  up  and  put  into  a  box.  while  a  like  num- 
Der  of  papers  are  folded  up  and  put  into  another  box. 
The  latter  are  all  blanks  except  four,  upon  which  the  word 
"  vorsdilagy^  or  proposed,  is  written.    The  two  youngest 
senators  are  then  ordered  to  draw  a  billet  out  of  each  box, 
till  the  four  with  the  word  vorschlag  be  drawn,  when  the 
senators  whose  names  are  drawn  at  the  same  time  with 
the  above  four  billets,  are  each  entitled  to  propose  a  burgh- 
er for  the  vacant  seat    The  four  privileged  senators  hav- 
ing each  taken  an  oath  that  he  has  nothing  in  view  but  Uie 
welfare  of  the  state,  and  has  no  interest  or  bias  in  favour 
of  the  person  he  means  to  propose,  except  that  he  believes 
him  fully  qualified  to  be  of  service  to  the  commonwealth — 
the  burgomaster  requests  each,  according  to  his  seniority, 
to  name  a  person.    Should  one  or  all  of  the  persons  pro- 
posed, be  rejected  by  the  senate,  they  name  again  until 
four  are  approved  of.    This  done,  the  names  of  the  four 
candidates  are  written  on  four  billets,  and  folded  up  and 
put  again  into  the  box ;  while  four  other  billets,  upon  one 
of  which  the  word  «  erwdJUU^"  or  chosen,  is  inscribed,  are 
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also  placed  in  the  other  box.  Both  boxes  being  shaken, 
the  two  youngest  senators  draw  as  before,  until  the  biUet 
with  the  word  erwAlht  be  drawn,  when  the  person  whose 
name  is  drawn  at  the  same  time  out  of  the  other  box,  is 
the  new  senator. 

The  newly  elected  senator  is  immediately  brought  to  the 
senate-house,  and  is  obliged  to  accept  the  post  or  quit  the 
city,  and,  as  a  consequence^  must  leave  one  tenth  of  his 
property  behind  him.  Haying  taken  the  usual  oaths,  the 
sew  senator  is  conducted  to  his  house,  which  he  dare 
not  leave  till  the  ensuing  Sunday,  when  he  is  called  to 
accompany  the  senate  to  church.  On  the  first  sitting  of 
the  senate,  the  newly  elected  member  appears  in  a  black 
velvet  cloak,  without  sleeves,  but  with  arm-holes  fringed 
round,  and  a  broad  plaited  ruflf  round  his  neck.  Afler  the 
lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  he  is  however  permitted  to  appear 
in  full  senatorial  costume,  which  differs  from  the  former 
by  having  sleeves  in  the  cloak,  and  a  hieh- crowned  round 
hat  covered  with  black  velvet  edged  wiu  fringe.  . 

The  senate  appoints  agents  and  consuls  to  foreign  courts, 
and  receives  foreign  ministers;  a*ants  letters  patent; 
makes  contracts ;  issues  mandates  ;  nas  the  power  of  miti- 

gation,  or  of  changing  the  punishment  of  criminals ;  and, 
I  fine,  the  charge  of  every  matter  connected  with  the  ex- 
ecutive. 

The  BUrgerschaftj  or  general  body  of  the  citizens,  in 
whose  hands  the  legislative  power  is  placed,  are  divided 
into  five  divisions,  or  five  parishes,  who  elect  three  col- 
leges. The  first  of  these  is  called  the  College  of  Oberalten^ 
or  aldermen,  and  consists  of  fifteen — the  privileged  inhab- 
itants of  eacn  parish  having  each  the  choice  of  tm-ee.  The 
members  of  this  college  attend  the  senate,  can  debate  on 
any  proposition,  and,  should  they  find  the  constitution  or 
the  laws  infrinjged,  can  impeach  any  senator  whom  they 
may  suspect.  This  body  resembles,  in  some  measure,  the 
Roman  tribunes. 

The  second  division  of  the  BQrgerschaftis  called  the  Col- 
lege of  iSirfy,  and  consists  of  the  college  of  aldermen,  with 
nine  other  persons,  caUed  deacons,  from  each  parish. 
Their  duty  is  to  watch  over  the  inferior  departments  of  the 
state. 

The  third  division  is  the  College  of  One  Hundred  and 
Eighty,  and  is  composed  of  the  two  former  colleges,  with 
twenty-four  sub-deacons  out  of  each  of  the  five  parishes. 
This  college  has  very  limited  duties. 

In  addition  to  these  colleges,  there  is  another,  called  the 
CAmmereij  composed  of  ten  members,  or  two  from  each 
parish.    This  chamber  is  elected  for  ten  years,  and  its  duty 
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fg  Id  andit  the  public  accounts,  and  lay  them  before  the 


These  several  bodies  may  be  said  to  be  merely  colleges 
lor  controlling  the  senate.  But  when  a  new  law  is  to  be  en» 
acted,  a  new  tax  to  be  levied,  a  new  loan  to  be  contracted, 
or  an  increase  to  be  made  to  the  salary  of  any  public  func- 
tionary, the  general  body  of  the  citizens  must  be  consult- 
ed. The  citizens,  however,  can  only  be  called  together 
by  the  senate,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Oberalten, 
When  an  assembly  of  the  Burgerschaft  is  to  take  place, 
the  three  colleges  meet  in  tlvs  great  hall  of  the  senate- 
house,  at  nine  o'clock  in^^  morning,  dressed  in  black, 
and  with  black  cloaks,  whither  the  senate  and  the  body 
of  the  citizens  repair.  Before  the  question  be  proposed 
for  which  the  assembly  is  convoked,  the  principal  Oberal- 
ten  must  ascertain  tha^  at  least  two  hundred  burghers  are 
present;  after  whic^  the  presiding  burgomaster  makes 
the  proposition,  and  ^ves  a  copy  ol  it  to  the  chairman  of 
each  of  the  five  parishes.  The  senate  now  retire,  and  the 
biurjg[hers,  according  to  their  parishes,  retire  also  to  five 
difierent  apartments,  where  the  proposition  is  considered 
and  voted  upon.  During  this  discussion,  no  member  of 
one  parish  can  go  into  the  room  of  another  parish,  except 
ander  a  severe  penalty.  When  the  various  parishes  have 
made  up  their  minds,  they  return  to  the  hall,  where  the 
senate  again  appears,  and  the  question  is  decided,  not  by 
the  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  persons  present,  but  by 
the  majorify  of  the  five  parishes.  The  qualification  of  a 
burgomaster  is,  that  the  individual  shall  be  possessed  of 
£100,  or  of  a  house  of  that  value,  free  of  mortgage. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call  your  attention  to  the  pe- 
coliar  advantages  of  such  a  government  as  that  of  Ham- 
bmrch,  possessed,  as  it  is,  of  so  many  controlling  checlcs 
on  Uie  excess  of  its  aristocratical  and  democratical  prin« 
ciple.  The  division  of  the  burghers  into  five  portions,  each 
having  representatives  in  the  three  colleges,  secures  the 
government  from  bein^  ruled  by  any  one  set  of  family  con- 
nexions; while  the  initiative  of  any  law  being  vested  in 
tboae  who  have  been  long  acquainted  with  the  true  inte- 
rests and  wants  of  the  commonwealth,  at  the  same  time  se- 
cures the  people  from  the  dangers  that  would  arise  from 
the  hasty  and  capricious  will  ofihe  mob. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to 
mention,  that  there  are  two  orders  of  citizenship  in  Ham- 
burgh— the  grouse  and  kleine,  or,  'crrpat"  and  "small,"  as 
they  are  called.  The  distinction  betwen  them  consists  in 
theur  privileges  of  commerce  and  trade.  The  greca  Burgh- 
er is  under  no  restriction ;  wlule  tiie  $maU  can  neither  im- 
4* 
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port  nor  export  goods  wholesale  in  their  own  names,  luxr 
transact  business  on  the  Exchange.  The  a£fair  is  atto* 
gether  a  matter  of  money — the  expense  of  becoming  a 
grosse  Burgher  being  150  marks;  that  of  a  klexTUy  40. 

If  I  have  been  somewhat  prolix  on  the  civil  government 
of  Hamburgh,  a  few  words  will  suffice  to  make  yoa  ac- 
quainted with  its  ecclesiastical  government  The  estab- 
lished religion,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  is  Lutheran,  and 
the  clergy  are  elective.  The  senate  is  the  supreme  head  of 
the  church,  and  presides  &t  the  convocation,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  chief  pastor  of  each  parish,  with  sixteen  dea- 
cons and  arch-deacons.  Those  destined  for  the  church, 
after  leaving  the  uniyersity,  are  examined  by  the  five  chief 
pastors,  and  having  passed,  are  designated  candidates. 
Until  elected  to  a  church,  these  in^viduals  support  them- 
selves by  teaching,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Dominie 
8amson.  There  are  three  pastors  attached  to  each  cbnrch, 
but  their  stipends  are  exceedingly  sm&lj.  The  majority  of 
the  clergy  deliver  their  sermons  extempore,  and  are  gene- 
rallv  men  of  exemplary  morality.  The  church  service. 
witn  the  exception  of  the  sermon,  consists  chiefly  or 
singing. 

The  government  of  Hamburgh  has  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  education  of  the  people,  and  nowhere  are  there 
better  schools  to  be  found  than  in  this  town.  To  each  of 
the  five  parishes,  is  attached  a  public  seminarv,  for  the  ele- 
mentary branches  of  education^  not  unlike  the  parochial 
schools  of  Scotland ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  there  are  fiW 
charity  schools,  scattered  over  the  city,  which  are  kept 
open  lur  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  poor. 

The  great  city  schooL  called  the  fohanneum^  which  was 
foundea  so  earl^  as  1529,  and  which  most  happily  com- 
bines popular  with  classical  studies,  has  seven  professors, 
four  assistants,  three  teachers  of  modern  languages,  ana 
two  teachers  of  writing,  arithmetic,  and  drawing.  To  the 
talents  of  the  late  Gurlitt,  this  seminary  owes  its  present 
well-deserved  fame.  That  celebrated  philologist  and  phi- 
losopher, having  altogether  remodelled  the  system  of  tui- 
tion, altering  it  Irom  the  old  monkish  mode  to  that  well- 
known  popular  method  which  now  universally  obtains 
throughout  Prussia — a  system  which  'every  unprejudiced 
person  must  allow  is  so  much  better  calculated  to  fit  man- 
Kind  for  the  practical  business  of  the  world. 

For  those  who  would  pursue  the  higher  branches  of  sci- 
ence and  the  belles  lettres,  the  gymnasium  or  college  is 
open.  In  this  higher  seminary,  lectures  are  given  on  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues,  on  mathematics,  phjrsics,  met- 
aphysics, lofiric,  rhetoric  poetry,  history^  and  naturai  >^* 
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-toy.  Accordingly,  here  the  student  may  arrive  at  the 
liighest  steps  of  a  scientific  curriculum,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  leaving  home  to  attend  a  distant  university.  Attach- 
ed to  the  gymnasium  is  the  city  library,  which  contains 
about  200,000  volumes.  To  this  valuable  collection,  every 
burgher  and  every  literary  man  has  access. 

The  military  establishment  of  Hamburgh  consists  of 
about  1400  regularly  paid  soldiers,  who  may  be  considered 
tiie  garrison ;  with  the  additional  force  of  10,000  unpaid 
burghers,  regularly  trained  to  arms.  This  burgher  guard. 
Id  whom  the  care  of  the  city  is  chiefly  intrusted,  is  com- 
posed of  two  companies  of  artillery,  eight  battalions  of  in- 
untry,  five  companies  of  j^ers,  and  a  squadron  of  caval- 
ly.  Every  burgher,  and  son  of  a  burgher,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  medical  men,  is  obliged  to  serve  in  this  corps,  from 
^be  age  of  18  to  45,  and  to  nirnish  himself  with  arms  and 
clothing.  The  winter  duty  of  this  suard  is  felt  as  a  griev- 
ance by  many  of  the  foreign  merchants  in  Hamburgh. — 
Only  imagine  an  honest  stave-loving  citizen  compelled  to 
turn  out  of  his  comfortable  home,  to  pace  before  the  Damwr 
thor,  when  the  thermometer  is  standing  at  10  below  zero ! 

From  all  I  have  said,  you  will  see  that  there  is  no  city  on 
the  continent,  which,  to  the  mefrcantile  man,  seems  to  hold 
out  a  more  desirable  home  than  Hamburgh.    Here,  activi- 
ty is  looked  upon  as  a  cardinal  virtue — gain,  the  highest  of 
human  happiness.     Here,  commerce  takes  even  prece- 
dence of  all  the  learned  professions.    The  merchant  of 
Hamburgh  finds  himself,  in  fact  in  the  very  first  rank  of 
society,  there  being  here  no  nobler  title  known  than  that 
of  a  burgher.    In  this  city,  honest  industry  is  happily  not 
looked  down  upon  by  titled  idleness;  nor  must  the  produc- 
tive labourers  m  the  counting-house  or  exchange,  be  ne- 
cessarily contemned  or  cut  by  the  unproductive  sycophants 
who  vegetate  at  an  embassy  or  fiisk  at  a  court ;  while  the 
educated  and  the  wise  are  not  here  excluded  from  associ- 
ating with  their  fellows,  from  the  want  of  an  aristocratical 
pre&  appended  to  their  name — the  all-powerfiil  "  Von  f 
which,  to  the  disgrace  of  an  enlightened  age,  is  still  the 
only  true  passport  and  secret  sesame  to  all  good  society  Ui 
other  parts  of  Germany. 
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Pew  public  bnUdings  In  Hamburgh— the  t3cadthan*>4be  Neldeifericht  and  OhBt*- 
gencht— the  Handelagericht,  or  Ck>urt  of  Commerce— advantaffes  of  this  coul^ 
worthy  of  English  iaiitadon— The  pillorr— The  bank—the  BBrsenhaUe— Tbe 
Btfrse  or  Exchange,  the  favoarite  field  of  the  Hebrew— Restrictions  upon  the 
Jews— general  character  of  the  Hambunh  Jews— vices  arise  from  thetr  SOP 
ferings— Emancipation  from  thraldom  cdculated  to  change  their  character^ 
late  Jewish  persecutiona  in  Germany— Commerce  and  truie  of  Hamburgh— its 
exports  and  imports—its  shipping— its  manufactnre»--fiugar- refining,  much  de- 
creased—Marine insurances,  greatly  increased —probable  causes  of  this  In- 
crease-Foreigners canuot  carry  on  business  without  being  citizens — ^BngUsIi 
merchants— Hamburgh  notorious  for  Ticissitudes  of  fortune— State  of  the  ImuiIc- 
ropt  law— three  species  of  bankrupts— PriTilege  connected  whh  a  wife's  domtf 
^Ticklish  period  of  a  merchant's  aflhirs— Females  of  Hambui^gh. 

Hamburgh,  1831. 

With  the  exception  of  the  churches  and  the  hospitals, 
of  which  I  have  already  given  vou  some  account  there  are 
few  or  no  public  buildings  in  Hamburgh.  The  Stadthaua^ 
among  the  few  which  we  visited  to-day,  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable,  not  certainly  from  possessing  any  archi- 
tectural beadty,  but  merely  from  being  the  mansion  in  which 
the  senate  and  burgher  colleges  hold  their  sittings.  The 
ejkiterior  of  the  building  is  as  heterogeneous  as  the  occupa- 
tion of  its  interior.  The  former  arises  from  its  being  erected 
at  different  periods,  a  portion  of  the  edifice  having  been 
built  so  early  as  the  thirteenth  century ;  the  latter,  from  not 
only  affording  accommodation  to  all  connected  witii  the 
executive,  of  the  government,  with  the  two  chief  courts  of 
justice,  called  the  Ohergericht  and  the  Niedergerichty  but 
aJso  from  having  within  its  precincts  the  custom-house,  the 
excise  office,  the  court  of  Admiralty,  a  receptacle  for  the 
whole  archives  of  the  city,  and  a  guard-house  for  the 
burgher  guard. 

I  may  here  mention,  that  the  NiedergeridU,  or  lower 
court  of  justice,  which  holds  its  sittings  in  the  Stadthaus. 
is  composed  of  a  president,  six  judges,  and  an  actuary,  or 
whom  the  president,  two  judges,  and  tne  actuary,  must  be 
lawyers.  This  court  tries  criminal  offences,  and  takes 
cognizance  of  all  civil  causes  under  2000  roarlcs. 

The  Obergericht,  or  higher  court,  is  composed  of  a 
burgomaster  and  five  senators  who  are  lawyers,  with  five 
senators  who  are  merchants.  This  court  takes  cognizance 
of  all  suits  above  2000  marks,  and  in  criminal  affairs  con- 
firms, mitigates,  or  abrogates  the  sentences  passed  by  the 
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Niedergerieht.  From  the  decision  ofthehiffhercoort,  an  ap- 
peal may  be  made  to  the  general  court  of  the  Hanse  To  wna, 
which  holds  its  sittings  at  Lubeck ;  but  I  understand  that 
the  Hamburghers  rarely  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege. 
Within  these  few  years,  a  new  court,  called  the  Han- 
delsgericht^  or  Court  of  Ck)mmerce,  has  beeti  created,  which 
I  am  told  has  been  found  peculiarly  useful.  The  questions 
discussed  before  this  tribunal  are  strictly  confined  to  trade; 
and  the  judges  being  chiefly  individuals  connected  with 
business,  their  decisions  are  equally  rapid  and  equitable. 
The  court  consists  of  a  president,  vice-president,  nine 
merchants,  an  actuary,  and  an  assistant  actuarv.  The 
president,  vice-president,  and  actuary,  must  be  lawyers, 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  English,  French,  and 
Dutch  jurisprudence.  The  court  is  divLded  into  two  cham- 
bers ;  both  of  which  sit  twice  a  week,  on  different  days,  for 
the  better  despatch  of  business.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of 
common  sense,  conscience,  and  arbitration  court,  where 
&11  the  intritate  questions  connected  with  trade,  manufac- 
tures, and  shipping,  are  decided  by  persons  who  look  at 
the  disputes  between  parties,  through  the  spectacles  af 
mercantile  experience,  rather  than  through  those  of  legM 
acqmrement  The  litigants  are  here  talowed  either  to 
plead  their  own  cause,  or  to  employ  an  advocate.  The 
former  course  is  however  most  frequently  preferred 
There  is  an  appeal  from  the  Handelsgericht  to  the  OfreK 
gericht;  but  should  the  latter  confirm  the  sentence  of  tte 
lormer,  the  decision  becomes  final. 

If  we  look  to  the  vast  variety  of  mercantile  questions 
which  arise  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  surprising  that  some  such 
court  as  this  has  not  long  ago  been  thought  of.    In  France, 
under  the  code  Napoleon,  there  was  a  similar  tribunal  est- 
tablished,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  found  extremely  useful. 
Mercantile  questions,  you  are  aware,  require  to  be  decided 
with  the  utmost  despatch,  and  can  scarcely  wait  for  the 
technicalities  and  delay  prescribed  bv  Coke  and  LittletOD. 
Merchants  feel  this,  and  consequently  they  make  the  best 
judges  in  such  matters.    The  creation  of  similar  courts  to 
that  in  Hamburgh,  in  each  of  your  great  mercantile  marts, 
Would  prove  a  most  salutary  legal  reform,  securing  as  these 
would  to  the  merchant,  an  immediate  and  equitable  settle- 
^^ut  of  every  possible  dispute  springing  out  of  the  com- 
plicated machinery  of  commerce ;  quick  decisions  in  such 
^tters  being  to  him  the  roost  desirable,  because  the  m<»t 
beneficial,  and  delay  being  almost  as  bad  as  injustice. 
C^nly  imagine  the  advantage  of  discussing  the  question  cf 
•  demurrage  before  the  Handelsgerlcht.  where  vou  often 
obtain  a  sentence  instanter,  in  comparison  to  laying  Ifae 
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same  before  an  English  or  Scottish  tribnnal,  where  tfareoi 
five,  or  even  ten  years  litigation,  is  no  uncommon  circum- 
stance in  practice,  though  an  exceedingly  disgraceful  fea* 
ture  in  the  history  of  British  jurisprudence. 

Not  far  from  the  entrance  to  the  Stadthaus.  stands  the 
celebrated  disgraceful  pillory,  upon  which  ail  infamous 
pubtications  are  burned  by  tne  public  executioner,  and 
upon  which  also  their  authors,  when  discovered,  have  been 
frequentiy  obliged  to  make  a  public  .recantation  or  ac- 
knowledgment for  the  supposed  injury  inflicted  on  so- 
ciety. In  the  tower  of  tne  Stadthaus,  also,  hangs  the 
bell  of  ignominy,  whose  clang  proclaims  the  hangman^ 
fair,  and  intimates  to  the  citizens  that  some  one  occupies 
the  place  of  shame,  or  that  the  name  of  a  declared  bank- 
rupt is  publicly  exhibiting  at  the  exchange. 

Near  to  the  Stadthaus,  stands  the  baoS:,  which  is  a  very 
handsome  new  building,  but  affording  accommodation 
certainly  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  mone- 
tary establishments  in  Europe;  this  bank  Irvine  been 
founded  so  early  as  1619,,  upon  a  principle  unrivalled  for 
securi^.    I  must  mention,  however,  that  it  is  at  perfect  an- 
tipodes to  all  the  prevailing  ideas  held  in  England  about 
banking;  there  beinff  neither  paper-money  nor  coinase 
circulated  by  the  est^lishment    The  leading  principle  is 
simply  this^— that  all  the  money  which  the  bank  owes  to 
the  public,  is  to  be  found  lying  m  silver  bars  in  its  cellars; 
so  that,  for  example,  a  person  who  has  a  thousand  marks 
in  his  account  at  toe  bank,  feels  certain  that  the  figures  un- 
der his  name  in  the  folio  of  the  bank  leger,  are  really  rep- 
resented by  bullion,  and  that  he  can  obtain  the  amount  at 
a  moment?s  notice.    Whil^  a  bank  thus  constituted,  can- 
not evidentiy  afford  any  interest  to  those  having  money 
deposited  there,  it  is  plam  that  its  deposites  will  only  rep- 
resent the  unemploved  capital  of  the  city— merely,  in  fac^ 
the  unemployed  balances  of  bankers,  and  the  cash  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  the  smaller  transactions  and  for  pay- 
ing the  daily  demands  of  merchants.    A  certain  annual 
sum  is  indeed  paid  by  those  who  have  the  privilege  of 
keepine  an  account  witii  the  bank,  and  the  amount  of  this 
is  regulated  by  the  number  of  folios  that  are  required  to 
be  written  in  the  books  of  the  establishment  during  a 
twelvemonth.    The  rate,  I  understand,  is  a  dollar  for  each 
folio;    The  chief  profit  to  the  bank  arises  from  silver  be- 
ing paid  in  at  1  per  1000,  and  paid  out  at  If  per  1000;  the 
bank  value  being  what  is  entered  in  the  books  and  what  is 
transferred  from  one  individual  to  another. .  To  obtain  any 
interest  on  spare  capital,  it  is  necessary  to  discount  or  to 
bi^  time-bills;  and  trom  there  being  here  no  such  absurd- 
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ily  aa  usury  laws,  the  rate  of  discount  affords  the  tmest  of 
aili  keys  to  the  state  and  value  of  the  money  market — the 
best  of  all  tests  of  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  cash  in 
circulation. 

The  B&raen-halle^  or  Lloyd's  of  Hamburgh,  is  another 
of  the  few  remarlcable  public  buildings  of  ih\s  city.  It 
ibrms  the  chief  and  daily  rendezvous  of  the  leading  mer- 
chants, bankers,  and  brokers,  and  the  lounge  of  foreigners, 
ship  captains,  and  strangers.  In  addition  to  a  large  public 
hall  for  the  subscribers,  who  amount  to  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand, and  who  each  pay  sixty  marks  annually,  this  mer- 
cantile institution  has  not  only  a  room  where  the  oolitical 
and  literary  journals  of  £dl  nations  are  read  and  nledJbut 
has  also  a  large  and  extensive  commercial  library.  The 
building  contains  likewise  a  handsome  concert  and  danc- 
ing-hall, ornamented  with  paintings  and  sculpture ;  a  suite 
of  biUiard-rooms ;  a  coffee-house;  and  a  printing  estab- 
lishment, in  which  is  published  the  well-known  political 
''  Abendblatt  der  Borsenhalle,"  and  the  literary  journal  en- 
titled the  "Kritische  Blatter." 

While  the  Borsenhalle,  therefore,  affords  one  of  the  most 
attractive  spots  in  which  the  Hamburgher  or  foreign  idler 
may  pass  an  hour,  certainly  there  is  no  place  where  the 
traveller  will  be  more  amused  than  by>a  visit  to  the  B&rse^ 
or  exchange,  situated  nearly  opposite  to  the  Stadthaus, 
between  the  hours  of  half-past  two  and  half-past  three. 
Here,  the  buzz  and  bustle  or  the  scene  even  outstrips  that 
of  the  exchange  of  London;  while  the  mass  of  merchants, 
bankers,  and  OTokers,  who  are  huddled  together,  is  even 
more  motley  than  that  of  Amsterdam.  The  discordant 
sounds  produced  by  a  thousand  voices,  pitched  in  every 
national  key,  and  poured  forth  with  the  characteristic  in- 
tonation of  a  dozen  different  languages,  produce  a  most 
singular  effect  upon  the  ear,  and  per&ps  more  than  any- 
where else  convey  to  the  mind  a.  just  and  distinct  idea  of 
Babel. 

Among  the  variety  of  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  English. 
Russian,  Polish,  Dutch,  and  French  physiognomies^  I  could 
not  help  observing  that  there  was  one  of  very  peculiar  form 
and  expression,  wnich  constitutedthe  majority  of  all  present 
at  the  Bourse — a  face  which,  although  muttering  a  variety  of 
different  sounds  and  accents,  bespoke  a  common  family 
origin — a  face  which,  in  all  countries  and  under  all  climates, 
bespeaks  its  owner  as  the  lineal  descendant  of  Heaven's  own 
chosen  people— and  a  look  which,  however  falsely  as  to  some 
individuals,  is  almost  universally  associated  with  avarice 
or  artifice,  with  riches  or  rags,  with  millions  or  misery. 
The  Hamburgh  BOrse  is  the  true  field  of  glory  for  the  Jew 
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-rthe  muttered  cotarBe  of  the  exchange,  the  sweetest  music 
to  his  ear.  Here  the  Hebrew  is  seen  in  his  element^  and 
here  the  peculiar  phase  of  his  character  is  most  happily  il- 
lustrated \  here  the  effects  of  the  cruel  bondage  innicted 
upon  his  fathers  by  the  Christian  world  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years,  is  developed— a  bondage  which,  by  pre- 
venting him  from  placing  his  accumulated  wealtn  in  the 
soil,  and  constituting  him  the  holder  of  the  moveable  capi- 
tal of  Europe,  has  produced  in  the  Hebrew  a  natural  and 
innate  capacity  for  monetary  manoeuvring,  and  a  rapidity 
and  a  skill  in  calculation,  which  render  him  almost  the  dic- 
tator of  every  money  and  exchange  meirket  in  Europe. 

In  this  age,  when  we  see  gold  all-powerful,  when  we  be- 
hold it  channng  the  destiny  of  states  and  affecting  faiths — 
when  we  find  it  the  key  to  the  acquisition  of  almost  every 
thing,  and  a  key  too  which  any  man  may  find— when  we 
see  it,  like  a  menstruum,  mixing  all  classes  together — its 
absence  bringing  the  titled  aristocrat  down  to  the  level  of 
the  merchant,  and  its  presence  raising  the  banker  far  above 
the  baron — it  certainty  seems  strange,  that  this  powerful 
talisman,  so  peculiarly  in  the  hands  of  the  Hebrew,  sliould 
not  have  as  yet  emancipated  this  extraordinary  race  from 
the  shackles  which  a  Christian  world  have  laid  upon  them. 
At  this  moment,  the  Jews  in  Hamburgh,  amounting  to 
nearly  six  thousand,  are  yet  subject  to  their  former  degra- 
ding thraldom.  They  are,  even  in  this  self-styledyr^g  Hanse 
town,  still  in  the  land  of  Egyptian  bondage,  still  made  to  en- 
dure the  feelings  of  an  outcast  race.  A  Jew  cannot  be  a  mem- 
ber of  any  of  the  guilds  or  corporations  of  this  city.  In  the 
character  of  a  doctor,  he  is,  no  doubt,  permitted  to  draw 
blood  from  the  jugular  of  a  Christian ;  or,  in  that  of  a  law- 
yer, he  may  draw  cash  from  the  coffers  of  a  Calvinist ;  but 
he  cannot  be  trusted  to  cut  a  coat,  or  make  a  shoe,  even 
for  his  own  brethren — ^far  less  is  he  permitted  to  manu&c- 
ture  a  table  or  turn  a  nail  on  the  anvil.  Only  think  of  the 
lineal  descendant  of  Noah  being  prevented  from  following 
the  business  of  his  great  progenitor !  There  is,  in  fact,  a 
law  against  any  Jew  becoming  a  handicraftsman ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  f^-om  the  Hebrew's  industry  bfeine  lim- 
ited to  one  or  two  departments  of  employment  we  mid  in 
Hamburgh,  as  elsewhere,  that  the  Jews  are  either  verj  rich, 
or  miserably  poor.  At  one  period,  a  portion  of  this  town, 
like  the  Ghetto  of  Venice,  was  allocated  for  the  peculiar  re- 
sidence of  the  Jews,  and  beyond  that  district  no  Hebrew 
was  permitted  to  wander  after  dusk.  The  law  enforcing 
this,  I  believe,  is  yet  unabrogated,  though  not  now  en- 
forced; and  tne  Jew  is,  theremre,  at  the  present  moment, 
found  Uving  in  the  same  street  with  the  Christian. 
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DnriDg  the  period  that  the  French  occupied  Hambwffl^ 
file  Jews  held  equal  burgher  rights  with  the  other  inhaoi- 
tants;  and  had  Bonaparte  retained  his  power  for  a  few 
years  longer,  it  Is  prooable,  from  the  more  general  inter- 
course wbicn  then  took  place  between  tiie  Jew  and  the 
Christian,  that  many  of  the  old  prejudices  which  unfortu- 
nately stiJl  cling  to  the  latter,  would  have  been  softened 
down  and  finally  removed,  while  the  character  of  the  form- 
er would  have  been  thence  elevated  and  improved.  With 
the  restoration  of  the  citizen  government  of  Hamburgh,  the 
old  restrictions  on  the  Jews  returned ;  and  so  strong  is 
popular  prejudice  regarding  them,  that  symptoms  of  new 

geriecution  have  been  making  their  appearance,  not  only 
ere  but  in  other  portions  of  Germany.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  the  Christian  merchants  of  Hamburgh  have  ever 
been  and  still  are  peculiarly  jealous  of  their  Jewish  rivals 
-^a  jealousy  which  is  perhaps  not  ill-founded,  when  we 
recollect  the  activi^  and  trickery  which  so  peculiarly  char- 
acterize the  great  mass  of  the  latter.  The  Grerman  is 
straight-forward  and  open  in  his  transactions— the  Jew  is 
crooked  and  slippery :  and  I  have  been  told  of  not  a  few 
cases,  where  debts  due  to  Christians  could  only  be  re- 
covered by  the  use  of  a  secret  bastinado,  or  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  hair-tfigger ! 

It  has  been  arrued,  with  some  appearance  of  plausibility, 
that  because  the  Jews  have  proved  themselves  treacherous, 
craflv,  unsettled,  and  degraded,  that  therefore  they  are  un- 
worthy of  being  free  citizens,  and  ought  upon  no  account 
to  be  emancipated  till  they  have  established  a  better  char- 
acter, and  approved  themselves  more  akin  to  their  Cbris- 
Hui  neighbours.  If  it  be  allowed,  as  certainly  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  character  of  the  present  race  is,  in  most 
instances,  the  very  reverse  of  that  of  their  virtuous  and 
enlightened  forefathers ;  and  if  it  be  granted,  that  this  na- 
tional degeneracy  has  been  the  result  of  the  sufferings  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  by  their  various  masters, 
then  do  you  not  think,  that  instead  of  this  de^adation  or 
character  being  used  as  afer  argument  for  theur  continued 
riavery,  it  is  the  strongest  of  au  {)leas  for  their  emancipa- 
laon  1  Kemove  the  cause  of  incuvidual  and  national  de- 
pravi^,  and  improvement  must  be  the  necessary  conse- 
quence ;  remove  aU  the  moral  and  physical  evils  which  the 
Jews  have  been  and  are  still  subjected  to,  by  their  tyranni- 
cal masters,  and  you  will  at  once  make  them  careful  of 
character  and  conduct     Remove  the  deadening  weight 

which  sinks  and  oppresses  them  as  bondsmen^  and  they 
win  instantly  rise  in  moral  worth,  both  as  individuals  and 

asapeople.    At  piesent,  the  feelings  and  the  actions  of 
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the  Jew  are  the  result  of  his  former  and  present  circum- 
stances. He  is  vicious  in  his  own  defence,  and  treacher* 
ous  for  existence ;  he  is  a  blackguard  for  bread,  dnd  a 
wanderer  for  want  of  honest  occupation.  Change,  however, 
the  barbarous  policy  which  has  been  pursued  towards  him 
for  nearly  two  thousand  years  by  his  Christian  masters  ] 
deliver  him  from  a  despotism  which  has  produced  the  very 
imprint  of  servitude  upon  his  countenance,  and  has  altered 
the  very  current  of  his  feelings ;  bestow  on  him  liberties 
in  consonance  with  the  knowledge  and  the  times  in  which 
he  lives;  put  him  under  laws  founded  upon  justice  and  ad- 
ministered with  fidelity ;  give  him  some  more  stable  se- 
curity for  the  fruit  of  his  industry  than  he  now  possesses 
—and  I  think  I  lay  claim  to  no  prophetic  spirit  when  I  de- 
clare, that  the  wandering  and  grasping  Jew  will  become  a 
settled  citizen  and  an  upright  merchant ;  while  the  filthy 
masses  of  the  race  now  congregated  in  every  European 
Ghetto  will  become  an  hoitonr  and  not  a  disgrace  to  Chria- 
tendom. 

Excuse  me  for  so  long  indulging  in  this  strain.  The 
subject  of  Hebrew  persecution  has  been  pressed  upon  me 
much  since  1  came  here,  and  I  have  heard  of  many  recent 
instances  of  cruelty  shown  to  the  Jews  in  Germany,  by  no 
means  in  unison  with  the  honesty  and  kindness  of  the  Ger- 
man character.  But  why  speak  of  German  intolerance, 
when  we  think  of  that  of  England  ?  Shame  upon  Great 
Britain,  that  an  English-born  Jew  is  still  an  alien  to  the 
liberties  of  his  native  land  !  The  persecutions  which  the 
Jews  have  lately  suffered  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  I 
would  however  fain  hope,  is  no  fresh  revtval  It  is  only,  I 
believe,  the  last  dying  struggle  of  intolerance.  The  flame 
of  hatred  has  certainly  gleamed  up  once  more,  throughout 
this  land,  but  a  suffering  people  trusts  that  it  is  about  to  be 
extinguished  forever  !"* 

*  The  popular  prejudice  against  the  Jews,  which  has  bo  long  existed  in 
Hamburgh,  is  frequently  productive  of  qctarreis  that  severelv  endanger  the 
peace  of  tbe  city.  So  recently  as  August,  1835,  a  disgraceful  fracas  of  this 
kind  is  described,  as  follows,  in  the  newspapers  :— 

**  Hamburehj  August  4.— On  Thursday  night  last,  about  9  o'clock,  a 
premeditated  attack  was  made  by  some  50  persons  upon  6  or  8  Jews  in  the 
iUster  Halle,  (a  public  resort,)  who  were  forcibly  thrust  out,  and  every 
Jew  entering  was  treated  in  ihe  same  way.  Next  day,  40  respectable  young 
men  of  the  Jewish  persuasion  determined  upon  employing  force  against 
force,  and  went  in  the  evening  to  the  Alster  Halie.   Every  thing  remained 

guiet  till  about  ten  o'clock,  when  they  forced  a  young  man  out  of  the  bil* 
lard  room.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  attack,  and  a  most  destruc- 
tive and  deadly  strife  took  place.  These  40  young  men  had  to  contend 
against  200  or  260  ruffians,  and  for  some  time  remained  victors.  After 
fighting  80  hour  they  had  iMuly  exhausted  their  straagth.  and  most  have 
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From  every  inqniTy  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  make 
•mong  the  most  intelligent  class  of  foreign  merchants,  I 
have  been  led  to  conclude,  that  tiie  trade  of  this  city  has, 
of  late  years,  been  on  the  increase.  As  an  entrepot  for  the 
8uppl3'  of  the  north  and  east  of  Germany,  no  place  can  be 
better  situated  than  Hamburgh.  The  Eloe,  connected  as 
it  is  with  the  Spree,  the  Havel,  and  the  Moldau.  unites  the 
commerce  of  tnis  city  with  that  of  Austria,  Bonemia,  and 
Upper  and  Lower  Saxony;  while  the  canal  which  con- 
nects the  Spree  with  the  Oder,  opens  up  a  direct  inter- 
course with  Brandenburgh,  Silesia,  Moravia,  and  Poland. 
A  large  portion  of  the  exports  for  the  ^northern  part  of 
Prussia  has  of  late  been  sent  by  Hamburgh,  the  improve- 
ment in  respect  to  inland  conveyance  rendered  this  chan- 
nel much  more  eligible  than  the  direct  export  to  the  ports 
of  the  Baltic,  while  the  exports  from  Prussia  have  been 
Hkewise  attracted  thither  for  shipment. 

The  exports  of  Hamburgh  consist  chiefly  of  linens, 
ffrain,  leather,  flax,  copper,  iron,  smalts,  spelter,  rags,  wool- 
fen  cloths,  staves,  wooden  clocks,  toys,  and  Rhenish  wines. 
Its  principal  imports  are  sugar,  coffee,  cotton  wool,  stuff's, 
and  yam,  tobacco,  hides,  indigo,  brandy,  rum,  wines,  rice, 
dye-stufiis,  pepper,  and  tea. 

Although  mere  are  no  official  accounts  published  con- 
nected with  the  finanbes  of  the  commonwealth,  over  which 
a  perfect  silence  is  attempted  to  be  kept,  it  is  believed  that 
the  revenue  of  Hamburgh  is  nearly  four  millions  of  marks, 
with  a  debt  of  eighty  millions.  The  customs,  it  is  said, 
amount  to  upwards  of  £30,000  sterling  a  year.  The  whole 
trade  is  estimated  at  sixteen  millions  sterling  pounds  per 
annum,  twelve  millions  of  which  are  subject  to  duties,  and 
two  millions  exempt 

During  the  last  year  about  1900  ships  entered  the  port;  a 
very  large  portion  of  which  belonged  to  Great  Britain.  In 
spite  of  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  emplov 
Hamburgh  shipping  in  the  extensive  trade  carried  on  with 
England,  both  before  and  since  the  famous  reciprocitv 
treaties  were  entered  into,  the  English  ship-owner  has  still 
the  whole  of  the  regular  trade  in  his  own  hands.     The 


SDok  nnder  a  fresh  attack  that  waa  joat  taking  place  from  without,  when 
the  military  and  police  arriyed  and  put  aa  end  to  the  affray." 

The  Chief  Police  Magistrate  intimated  next  day  to  the  elders  of  the  Jew- 
ish community,  that  they  had  better  warn  their  friends  to  abstain  from 
visiting  public  places  for  some  time,  as  he  could  not  answer  for  the  conse- 
onences.  It  was  also  hinted  to  the  elders  at  the  same  time,  that  an  old 
&w  of  1640  was  still  in  foros,  prohibiting  Jews  fromgoing  to  oertam  places^ 
or  walking  in  cartain  streets  I 
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shipping  belonging  to  Hamburgh  and  Altona  is  atarott 
entirely  employed  in  transatlanQc  commerce,  and  in  the 
direct  trade  with  the  continental  states  of  Europe.  Not-^ 
withstanding  all  that  has  been  said  respecting  the  cheafv 
ness  of  the  Duild  and  outfit  of  foreign  vessels.  I  find  that 
the  best  ships  belonging  to  Hamburgh  and  Altona  cannot 
be  sent  to  sea  nearly  so  cheap  as  those  belonging  to  Bn^ 
land.  Although  timber  be  cheaper,  there  is  a  greater  quan^ 
tity  of  it  usea  iii  building  a  vessel  here ;  while  the  carpen- 
ter's wages,  though  certainly  lower,  amount  at  the  end  to 
as  great  an  outlay,  from  performing  less  work.  The  Tmea, 
sails,  iron,  and  copper  work,  are  also  fully  cheaper  in  Btig'- 
land  than  here.    Tne  wages  of  sailors  and  tiie  expense  of 

g revisions  are,  no  doubt,  much  more  moderate  here  than 
\  Great  Britain ;  but  foreign  vessels  invariably  employ 
more  hands,  while  they  do  not  possess  the  advantaM 
which  arises  from  employing  apprentices.  Upon  the  whote^ 
I  find  even  here,  a  preference  shown  towards  English  ship- 
ping, arising  chiefly  from  the  excellence  and  skill  of  Brititti 
seamen,  which  cannot  faU,  under  almost  any  circumstai^- 
ces,  to  maintain  the  superiority  of  our  mercaiitile  navy. 

The  manufactures  of  Hamburgh,  with  the  exception  of 
sugar-refining,  are  of  no  great  importance.  Of  late  yean 
even  this  branch  of  business  has  been  sadly  decreasing, 
chiefiv  in  consequence  of  the  manufiicture  having  ben 
transferred  to  Stettin,  Dresden,  and  Berlin.  About  thirty 
years  ago  there  might  be  six  hundred  sugar-refineries  in 
Hamburgh  alone ;  at  this  moment  there  are  scarcely  one 
hundred,  and  even  these  are  for  the  most  part  small  houses 
confined  to  the  manufiicture  of  sugar-candy.  I  am  told 
there  is  now  only  one  calico-printmg  estalMishment  con- 
nected with  the  town. 

If  manufactures  have  declined,  there  is  at  least  one  spe- 
cies of  business  which  has  increased  very  much  of  late 
years  in  this  city,  I  mean  marine  insurances,  and  which 
must  in  some  dedree  have  afiected  Lloyd's.  Whether  this 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  continuance  of  our  stamp  duty  on 
policies  of  insurance,  or  merely  to  the  very  low  fate  or 
premium  paid  here,  or  to  both,  is  of  little  consequence.  It 
is  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that  most  of  tiie  Hamburgh  risks 
which  were  formerly  done  in  London,  are  now  taken  in 
the  B6rsenhalle,  not  by  private  underwriters,  but  by  pubHc 
joint  stock  companies,  and  amonff  these  the  competition 
has  been  so  great  as  to  reduce  premiums  to  the  very  lowest 
ebb.  The  pnncipal  merchants  here  being  almost  all  share- 
holders in  one  or  other  of  those  companies,  it  becomes 
their  interest  to  encourage  and  promote  them  by  not  only 
giving  them  their  own  business,  but  by  Inducing  forel^net^ 
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to  do  80  likewise.  There  is  one  thine,  however,  that  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  premium  paid  at 
Lloyd's  and  at  Hamburgh,  and  which  is  perhaps  not  veiy 
well  understood  in  England,  and  that  i&  the  great  differ- 
ence which  exists  in  the  conditions  of  the  insurance  at 
these  places.  In  Hambugh  the  regulations  respecting  par- 
ticolar  and  eeneral  averages,  are  considered  to  be  more 
&vourable  tnan  they  are  in  London  for  tiie  underwriter, 
and  are  better  calculated  to  prevent  him  from  sufferine 
k»s  ;  regulations  to  which  the  British  merchant  is  not  will- 
ing to  conform.  In  London,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mer- 
chant recovers  more  from  the  adventure  when  a  particular 
kws  is  made,  than  he  could  do  if  he  had  effected  his  insu- 
rance in  €rermany.  For  instance,  several  articles  do  not 
pay  average  under  ten  per  cent  loss,  and  others  which 
pay  particular  average  by  an  English  policy,  when  the 
damage  amounts  to  three  or  five  per  cent,  are  insured  here 
free  of  average  \  and  then  the  Hamburgh  underwriters  do 
not  pay  general  average  at  all,  unless  it  amounts  to  three 
per  cent,  thus  allowing  the  greater  portion  of  such  contri- 
imtions  to  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  the  assured,  while  the 
English  underwriter  pays  the  smallest  contribution  for  gen- 
eral average. 

By  the  constitution  of  Hamburgh,  no  foreigner  can  trans- 
act business  within  it  as  a  merchant  in  his  own  name, 
without  becoming  a  burgher,  and  subjecting  himself  to  all 
the  duties  of  citizenship;  nor  can  he  carry  on  any  kind  of 
manufacture  or  handicraft,  without  entering  one  or  other 
of  the  guilds  or  corporations.  Ten  pounds  of  fees  are  all, 
however,  that  is  necessary  to  entitie  a  foreigner  to  become 
a  trader. 

The  English  merchants  residing  here  herd  together  in 
the  same  way  that  they  do  everywhere  else  and  retain  as 
Qsual  their  national  manners,  prejudices,  and  mode  of  livin|^. 
They  are  a  jovial,  happy  set  of  fellows,  whose  industry  is 
only  surpassed  by  their  hospitality,  and  whose  love  of  good 
eatmg  makes  them  prefer  their  own  national  dishes  to  the 
more  varied  and  greasy  cookery  of  Germany     The  Eng- 
lish residents  mix  but  little  with  the  natives,  and  seldom 
take  any  interest  in  matters  connected  with  this  country, 
save  its  commerce,  to  the  changes  of  which  they  are  obliged 
to  be  as  much  alive  as  are  their  most  indefatigable  oppo- 
nents in  trade — the  Jews.     Beyond  acquiring  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  their  business,  the  generality  of  the  English 
in  Hamburgh  may  be  put  in  the  same  category  with  a  noble 
emigrant  who  once  resided  in  this  city,  of  whom  it  was 
aai£  that  he  had  lived  fivc'-and-twenty  years  abroad,  and 
5* 
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had  forgotten  nothing,  bnt  at  the  same  time  had  learned 
nothing ! 

There  is  perhaps  no  cOy  in  the  woirld  where  greater  or 
more  frequent  changes  of  rortune  occur  than  in  Hamburgh, 
or  where  there  exists  a  better  field  for  the  mercantile  spec- 
ulator. The  state  of  the  bankrupt  laws,  and  the  facihties 
which  the  unfortunate  or  the  unjust  possess  in  arranging 
privately  with  their  creditors,  without  much  disgrace  to 
themselves,  eive  constant  encouragement  to  wild  specula- 
tion, and  renders  the  property  even  of  the  most  wary  subject 
to  constant  danger.  The  law,  as  it  exists  at  present,  places 
bankrupts  in  three  different  classes.  In  the  first  class,  we 
find  those  who  are  called  unfortunate,  and  whom  the  court 
can  entir^  free  from  debt  by  its  simple  decree.  The 
second  class^  or  those  who  are  called  careless^  are  liable  tb 
be  confined  m  prison  for  a  few  months,  or  in  the  event  of 
their  not  paying  a  dividend  of  fprty  per  cent,  maybe  called 
at  the  close  of  every  five  years  for  payment  till  the  debt  be 
cancelled.  Th^  third  class  are  designated  Jraudulenty  and 
over  those  placed  in  this  category,  the  court  has  the  power 
not  only  of  declaring  the  convfctea  individuid  forever  inca- 
pable of  holding  any  public  office,  but  may  even  award 
against  him  the  punishment  of  impnsonment  for  life.  In  the 
event  of  a  banknipt  absconding,  he  is  publicly  advertised  to 
appear  on  a  certain  day ;  and  m  de&mt  of  appearing,  he  is 
accounted  a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  and  his  name  is  posted  up 
at  the  exchange.  The  number  of  declared  bankrupto  in 
Hamburgh  bear  no  comparison  vrith  those  who  privately 
compound  with  their  creditors.  Last  year,  there  were  only 
ninety-three,  while  their  debts  were  under  ^120,000  sterling. 
The  facilities  afibrded  for  evadine  pa3rment  and  secreting 
fimds,  are  such  as  to  induce  crecutors  to  take  any  compo- 
sition rather  than  make  their  debtor  a  bankrupt.  Among 
the  Jews  here,  there  has  always  existed  the  greatest  trick- 
ery connected  with  bankruptoy :  and  I  am  told  that  an  in- 
dividual in  Hamburgh  makes  a  regular  business,  and  a 
very  comfortable  livelihood,  from  manu&cturing  sets  of 
false  books  for  unprincipled  debtors ! 

As  connected  with  the  bankrupt  laws  of  Hamburgh.  I 
may  mention  a  sin^lar  advantage  which  the  wife  of  a 
merchant  possesses  in  regard  to  the  dowry  which  she  may 
bring  her  husband;  a  privilege,  however,  which  but  too 
firequently  leads  to  bankruptcv  and  fi'aud.  The  law  holda^ 
that  for  Ave  years  after  marriage,  the  dowry  of  a  wife  is  a 
preferable  debt  to  all  others  upon  the  estate ;  and  hence, 
should  the  husband  see  fit  to  become  bankrupt  before  the 
lapse  of  five  years  subsequent  to  his  marriage,  the  fortune 
brought  by  his  wife,  firom  being  preferable  to  all  other 
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MHSy  ibnofl^  as  it  were,  a  new  capital  to  recommence  with. 
The  consequence  of  this  peculiarly  favourable  ]aw  towards 
married  men,  is,  that  of  all  eras  in  a  mercantile  man's  his- 
tory, the  most  important  to  creditors  is  the  period  when 
fbe  debtor  is  callea  upon  to  decide  with  himself  whether  he 
shall  or  shall  not  take  advantage  of  this  privilege,  by  de- 
claring himself  bankrupt;  and  let  me  tell  you,  itisaprivil^fe" 
of  which  not  a  lew  are  constantly  found  to  avail  themselves. 
There  is  a  shrewd  suspicion  entertained  that  the  early 
matrons  of  Hamburgh  have  had  some  hand  in  making  this 
law  as  holding  out  an  encouragement  to  matrimcmy  F 

Talking  of  matrimony,  I  must  not  omit  to  state,  that  the 
fanales  of  this  city  are  in  general  of  fair  complexion  and 
fine  colour.  In  form  and  bearing  they  are  not  unlike  the 
bdiigs  whom  Reubens  loved  to  transfer  to  his  canvass. 
They  are  cheerful  and  affable  in  their  deportment,  and  for 
themo^t  part  they  are  proficients  in  all  those  matters  which 
are  classed  in  English  boarding-schools  under  the  denom- 
ination of  accomjHishments.  In  fact  there  are  few  ladies 
wliom  a  foreigner  meets  with  in  socie^  here,  who  are  not 
generally  superior  musicians  and  excellent  linguists  -,  and, 
as  an  instance  of  the  latter,  I  may  mention,  that  yesterday, 
at  a  dinner-party,  I  met  with  a  lady  not  yet  out  of  her 
teens,  who,  in  addition  to  her  native  tongue,  spoke  French, 
English,  and  Italian,  with  the  greatest  ease  and  fluency. 
At  present,  the  Hamburgh  fair  sex,  from  the  burgomas- 
ter's daughter  to  the  burgher's  mald-seryant,  almost  uni- 
versally wear  short  sleeves  to  their  gowns,  and  very  short 
petticoats.  The  former  is  a  fortunate  fasnion  for  the  fair 
Hamburgher,  for  there  are  no  women  in  the  world  who 
possess  whiter  or  more  beautiful  arms,  or  who  exhibit, 
nrom  the  head  to  the  waist,  so  many  points  of  attraction  to 
woo  a  bcichelor  from  celibacy.  Beyond  this  praise,  howev- 
er, their  short  petticocUs  forbid  us  to  eo,  since  these  tell  but 
too  plainly  that  their  pretty  owners  do  not  stand  upon  tri- 

£1.  Women^  by  their  beauty,  it  is  said,  have  captivated 
gods;  but  it  would  only  be  Neptune  that  the  fair  Ham- 
borghers  could  charm,  and  then—it  must  have  been  in  the 
character  of  mermaid§  J 
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Few  Menrj  mto  irestdent  tn  Hamboivli— paK  Httenteiin— prMent  IHtenieiin— 
Dr.  Wurm,  editor  of  the  Kritlscbe  Hitter,  excellent  Engliih  Bcholar— his  pcditi- 
cbI  opinioos  and  those  of  the  maM  of  hie  coontrjrineii— uambuigh  oewepftpers 
— Periodicals— Dr.  Julius— his  work  on  prison  disciplino— chanusteristics  of 
Hamburgh  prisons— Henrich  Heine— Writing*  of  Heine  and  Btfme— their  ultz«- 

Clitical  opinions  not  sympathized  with  hj  the  reading  public— character  of  the 
berals  of  Germany— Germann  more  at  home  in  the  Ideal  than  the  practical 
world— Dr.  Kruse — his  criminal  novels— German  crime  more  melomramatie, 
and  more  fitted  ibr  romance,  than  that  of  Britain— <he  case  of  Riembaner— Schtt- 
ler-like  character  of  Kruse's  romances— Singular  practice  in  Hamburgh  jjte^ 
vlous  to  the  execution  of  a  culprit 

Hambdrob,  1831. 

Hamburgh  being,  more  than  any  other  place  in  the  world, 
a  purely  mercantile  city,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
her  sons  have  either  time  on  their  own  hands  to  follow  lite- 
rary or  scientific  pursuits,  or  inclination  to  encourage  these 
in  others.  The  fact  is,  literary  distinction  here  is  nearly 
about  as  valueless  as  stars  or  ribands ;  and  hence  there 
are  but  few  who  have  really  done  any  thing  for  the  litera- 
ture or  science  of  Germany,  who  hav^  made  choice  of  this 
town  as  a  permanent  residence.  Klopstock,  no  doubt,  oc- 
cupied, for  nearly  thirty  years,  a  house  in  the  K5nigstrasse 
—on  the  front  or  which  is  emblazoned  the  well  known  sen- 
timent of  the  poet,  "  Die  unsterblichkeit  est  ein  grosser 
gedanke" — "  Immortality  is  a  mighty  thought," — and  there 
wrote  his  Messiah.  Ha^dorn  wandered  about  Harveste- 
hude,  and  wove  his  fancies  into  verse.  Gerstenberg,  when 
in  Alton^^  penned  the  majority  of  his  dramas,  and  im- 
proved his  famous  war  songs.  BQsch,  when  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  St  John's  Church,  pursued  his  mathematical 
and  historical  labours,  and  there  prepared  for  the  press  his 
several  important  works  on  commerce  and  banking. 
Ebeling,  when  a  professor  in  the  Gymnasium,  wrote  ana 
superintended  the  publication  of  his  masterly  work  on 
North  America;  while  Bode  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
astronomical  fame  amid  the  noise  of  this  busy  mart  But 
with  these,  and  a  few  more  of  whom  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak,  we  may  be  said  to  have  summed  up  the  past  cata- 
logue of  Hamburgh's  most  celebrated  literary  and  scien- 
tific men. 

Of  the  few  litterateurs  who  at  present  reside  here,  who 
have  justly  acquired  literary  distinction  in  Germany,  I 
know  of  none  who  better  deserves  to  be  introduced  to  yoa, 
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flan  my  friend  Dr.  Wunn,  the  editor  of  the  '^Eritlsche 
Blatter  der  BOrsenhalle,"  a  publication  similar  to  our  Lite- 
rary Gazette  or  Athenaeum.  To  this  gentleman  I  have 
been  deeply  indebted  for  much  literary  inS)rmation,  and  for 
many  excellent  literary  introductions  throughout  Ger- 
many.^ The  doctor  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  although 
he  has  been  a  hard  student,  his  countenance  does  not 
exhibit  any  tokens  of  suffering  from  the  use  of  the  mid- 
night oiL  He  is  acute,  quick  and  lively ;  while  his  conversa- 
tion, although  teeming  with  information,  is  altogether  free 
from  pedantry  or  egotism.  As  a  foreigner,  he  is  decid- 
edly the  best  English  scholar  I  ever  met  with.  He  in  fact 
speaks  our  lans^uage  like  a  native ;  and  in  addition  to  this 
be  possesses  what  very  few  of  our  own  countrjrmen  possess 
— a  most  intimate  acquaintanceship  with  English  literature, 
particularly  in  its  most  palmy  days.  In  conversing  about 
ibe  British  drama,  the  doctor  seemed  to  take  the  greatest 
delight  in  reverting  to  the  times  of  Ford,  Ben  Johnson, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  Shakspeare.  Towards  the 
poetry  of  Dryden  and  his  contemporaries,  also,  he  seemed 
to  have  a  peculiar  regard— much  more  so  indeed  than  to 
fliat  of  the  generality  of  their  successors.  Through  the 
pages  of  the  periodical  which  Dr.  Wurm  ^t  present  con- 
ducts with  so  much  credit  to  himself  he  has  lately  sent 
Ibrth  much  valuable  and  just  criticism  on  the  modern  lite- 
rature of  our  country—criticism  that  might  well  shame 
the  misnamed  reviews  of  England.  In  Germany  there  is 
as  vet  happily  very  little  pandeiine  to  authors  and  book- 
sellers as  in  England ;  and  none  of  that  shameless  isyste- 
matic  puffing,  and  critical  quackery  which  has  of  late  so 
strikingly  characterheed  the  ZoiJi  of  your  newspaper  and 
magazine  press.  Happily  for  Hamburg^  the  editor's  pen 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  whose  critical  acumen  is 
only  equalled  by  their  critical  candour.  What  a  contrast 
do  the  opinions  of  such  men  hold  out  to  those  of 

*'Totir  crawling  critics— anderlinss  of  senM^^ 
Who  damn  for  spite  and  enlogise  for  pence  r 

While  Dr.  Wurm's  labours  have  been  chiefly  of  a  literaiy 
kind,  be  has  occasionally  made  use  of  the  pages  of  the 
''Kritische  Bl&tler"  as  the  organ  of  his  poUdcal  views; 
and  as  I  have  asceirtained  that  the  sentiments  expressed 

•  i>r.  Wunn,  alxmt  twoywra  aga  was  appointed  to  the  profeaaoralim 
ef  History  and  Statkitice  in  Uie  Hamqorgh  Oymnasiiun  Academicu]]^  and 
ii  at  present  employed  in  wntina  the  Hurtory  of  England,  from  tbe  EIbto- 
h^iod  tP  the  passing  of  the  Reform  BUL  From  iHetter  lately  reoeiTed, 
STdoctor  saysi  wlien  QM^ung  of  his  new  wock, '*  I  shall  do  my  be^^ 
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there  are  very  generally  responded  to  by  a  great  majority 
of  the  thinking  portion  of  this  district  of  Germany,  yon 
will  perhaps  allow  me  shortly  to  state  them.  The  doctor 
evidently  shows  throughout  all  his  writings,  that  he  is  heart- 
ily convinced  that  the  system  which  the  German  govern- 
ments are  pursuing  is  a  ruinous  one,  not  only  for  them- 
selves but  the  people;  and  moreover,  that  it  goes  di- 
rectly to  raze  the  foundation  of  confidence  between  the 
people  and  their  governors.  But  while  he  thinks  so,  be 
warmly  deprecates  the  tone  and  principles  of  such  clamor- 
ous writers  as  Heine  and  Borne;  of  whom  more  anon. 
What  the  doctor  wants,  and  what  Qermany  requires,  is  an 
opposition  of  men  who  will  keep  themselves  above  factious 
influence,  and  who  ^hall  be  respected  for  their  integrity, 
and  dreaded  for  their  moderation.  All  the  clamours  or 
the  writers  above  mentioned  and  their  followers,  have  led 
to  one  solitary  result  They  have  frightened  the  quiet  cit- 
izens, and  disgusted  the  thinking.  The  consequence  has 
been,  that  the  people,  upon  the  whole,  are  not  unwilling 
to  see  the  hands  of  government  strengthened,  to  keep 
down  those  who  have  announced  themselves  as  hostile  to 
all  established  institutions.  Such  lamentable  excesses  as 
have  followed  the  late  emeutes,  have  still  more  contributed 
to  give  a  semblance  of  right  to  the  more  strict  enforcement, 
throughout  Germany,  of  the  most  annoying  police  regula- 
tions. It  is  true  that  these  excesses,  and  the  course  of  the 
violent  writers  alluded  to.  have  been  in  a  measure  provo- 
ked by  the  system  pursuea  by  the  Grerman  Diet— -a  system  of 
deliberate  opposition  to  the  free  spirit  of  the  nation,  wher- 
ever and  in  whatever  shape  or  way  it  might  manifest  itself. 
But  these  are  reflections  which  the  people  do  not  clearly 
understand  or  appreciate.  The  people  are  uneasy,  but  this 
arises  rather  more  firom  a  general  notion  of  bad  times,  and 
irom  a  very  distinct  consciousness  of  how  much  they  are 
out  of  pocket  for  taxes  and  the  like,  than  from  a  real  con- 
viction of  the  evils  of  arbitrary  measures  in  general.  Th« 
doctor  is  also  of  opinion,  that  notwithstanding  all  that  iB 
said  about  the  liberty  or  the  press,  it  is  as  yet  caviare  t^ 
the  general  mass  of  the  people.    The  feelings  which  acto- 


assist  my  countrymen  in  gaining  some  better  iniight  into  the  piiviie^ 
and  the  working  of  the  English  Gonstimtion.  I  have  selected  (hat  penod 
because  it  embraces  the  discussion  of  all  the  great  constitutional  auestions 
to  which  I  shall  principally  mve  my  attention.  -  Our  hbraries  ana  that  of 
Gottingen,  where  I  ^nt  thelast  holydays,  haye  furnished  me  with  materi- 
als which  you  would  hardly  expect  to  meet  with  in  the  four  seas.  I  have^ 
for  instance,  read  upwards  of  one  hundred  pamphlets  of  16S8  and  the  yean 
immediately  following,  which  have  found  their  way  into  our  city  litnraiy. 
I  hope  to  publish  the  nrat  volume  next  spring." 
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ate  tiie  main  body  of  the  nation  at  present,  he  illustrated  by 
aOuding  to  the  measares  which  were  tolerated  by  the  Eng- 
lish people,  at  the  time  when  there  appeared  any  imminent 
danger  of  a  Jacobite  rebellion  or  invasion,  and  to  the  very 
cunnine  use  which  was  madeby  Pitt  of  the  apprehensions 
which  uie  old  ladies  of  his  time  entertained,  that  there  was 
a  trained  band  of  conspirators  ready  to  upset  the  fabric  of 
church  and  state,  and  to  do  as  they  had  done  in  France. 
The  same  feeling,  he  thinks,  exists  at  the  present  moment 
in  Germany ;  with  this  distinction,  however,  that  the  Eng- 
lish of  those  times  were  infinitely  superior  to  the  Germans 
of  the  present  age  in  political  tact  and  knowledge.     In 
reference  to  the  political  literature  of  the  day,  Dr.  Wurm 
says  that  of  ten  writers^  there  is  not  one  who  has  any  prac- 
tical or  even  tolerable  historical  knowledge  of  the  business 
he  is  writing  about.    They  are  eiUier  theorists,  who  boggle 
at  fundamental  principles,  until  the  opportunity  of  doing 
Imsiness  has  gone  by,  or  enthusiasts  whose  zeal  being  but 
of  yesterday,  are  not  aware  that  the  foundation-stone  of 
liberty  has  been  laid,  and  that  the  Germans  were  once  the 
freest  people  hpon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  that,  in  fact, 
there  now  exists  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  land  free 
institutions,  were  thev  only  supported ;  while  the  princi- 
ples of  international  law  laid  down  in  the  former  acts  of 
the  German  Confederation,  if  guarded  against  insidious 
interpretation  and  indirect  encroachment,  contain  securi- 
ties not  to  l>e  disputed,  and  the  germs  of  a  more  liberal 
system.     In  conclusion.  Dr.  Wurm  conceives  that  if  the 
opposition  keeps  strictly  within  constitutional  bounds,  and 
ir  the  Germans  be  not  tired  out  from  fighting  the  battle  of 
the  law  for  every  individual  inch  of  ground  which  is  either 
threatened  or  invaded,  that  none  need  despair  of  seeing  the 
rulers  of  Germany /orc«d  to  keep  within  th6  limits  already 
assigned  them  by  law ;  while  the  people  will  gradually  ac- 
quire political  knowledge  enough  to  ask  for  more,  and  if 
ttiey  are  determined  to  have  more,  they  will  of  course  soon 
obtain  it    From  all  I  can  yet  learn,  I  believe,  that  the  opin- 
ions of  my  literary  friend  afibrd  by  no  means  an  unfair 
picture  of  the  peculiar  p<^tical  feelings  of  this  portion  of 
Germany. 

Talkmg  of  politics,  I  may  mention  to  you,  that  the  news- 
pipers  printed  here,  amounting  to  three  or  four,  are  little 
better  than  mere  compilations  from  the  journals  of  other 
countries.  The  editors  of  Hamburgh  rarely  indulge  in 
penning  what  with  you  is  technically  denominated  a  "lead- 
er;" and  although  they  did  so,  it  would  be  of  little  value  to 
the  public,  seeing  that  the  press,  even  in  the  free  Hanse 
Towns,  i8  subjected  to  the  control  of  a  constant,  prying 
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censorship.  The  fact  is,  that  the  political  opi&ioas  pf  « 
Hamburgn  newspaper,  like  the  majority  of  those  ponrei 
forth  in  other  quarters  of  Germany,  are  nothing  but  bm 
echo  of  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of  the  German  diel^ 
whose  spirit  animates  eyerv  censor.  The  valuable  inlbi^ 
mation  collected  for  the  '^BArsenhalle  List,"  however,  is 
the  beau  ideal  of  what  a  mercaiitile  newspaper  should  be. 

Hamburgh  produces  three  monthly  magazines  and  three 
or  four  weddy  publications  on  literature  and  science,  with 
at  least  a  dozen  ottier  smaller  popular  periodicals.  The 
ciit:ulation  of  these  is  not  confinea  to  the  city  and  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  but  extends  over  a  sreat  part  of 
the  northwest  of  Germany.  In  this  country,  like  our  own, 
I  find  a  growing  love  for  cheap  and  light  periodical  lite- 
rature ;  me  majority  of  mankina  finding  it  more  convenient 
to  take  a  short  digest  of  a  copious  or  bulky  work  from 
some  editorial  bookworm,  tiian  be  at  the  trouble  of  reading 
the  book  itself. 

My  friend  Dr.  Julius,  whom  you  may  remember  having 
met  in  Scotland,  I  find  has  left  this  ci^,  and  taken  up  hia 
abode  in  Berlin.  The  doctor,  you  are  perhaps  not  aware^ 
commenced  life  as  a  Jew,  but  of  late  years  has  become  a 
convert  to  Christiani^,  and  is  now  a  most  strenuous  sup- 

Sorter  and  champion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith !  In  aa- 
ition  to  his  antiquarian  pursuits,  and  his  love  for  the 
Minnesingers,  he  has  been  of  late  labouring  most  worthily 
for  the  improvement  of  prison  discipline,  and  has  just  sent 
forth  a  book  full  of  valuable  facta  connected  with  that  moat 
interesting  subject  The  work  contains  the  result  of  the 
personal  observations  which  he  made  during  a  tour  through 
Europe,  with  a  digest  of  the  facts  which  he  has  been  ame 
to  pick  up  connected  with  America.  The  philanthropist 
and  philosopher  will  find  in  these  volumes  many  useful 
hints  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  wretched  and  the 
wicked,  coupled  with  many  philosophical  remarks  weU  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  those  who  are  aesbous  of  arresting  that 
moral  pestilence,  which  in  Great  Britain  is  increased  and 
extended,  m  many  instances,  by  the  very  means  which  are 
taken  to  counteract  it  By  the  way,  I  may  state,  that  the 
leading  characteristic  of  the  prisons  of  Hamburgh  may  be 
gatheied  firom  the  motto  which  is  emblazoned  over  the  door 
of  the  Zuchthaui^  or  workhouse:  ^ Labor  nutrior-^abor 
plector." 

Among  the  living  literary  men,  besides  those  above  men- 
tiimed,  connected  with  Hamburgh,  there  is  not  perhaps  one 
who  has  made  himself  more  conspicuous,  or  is  hetter 
known  over  Germany,  than  Henrtch  Meinej  the  friend  and 
Mower  of  the  ultraphberal  Journalist,  iMbrigBdrney  of 
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lyankfort  Theae  two  Individ aals  are  of  Jewish  eztrac* 
tion,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  not,  like  Dr.  Julius,  depart- 
ed from  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  The  work  by  which 
Hwne  hcis  made  himself  most  notorious,  is  what  hn  calls 
his  Heisebilder,  or  "  Travelling  Sketches,"  which,  besides 
havi  g  the  peculiarity  of  alternating  from  prose  to  verse, 
is  written  in  a  very  clever,  original,  and  outre  style.  Two 
new  volumes  of  these  sketches  have  just  now  made  their 
appearance,  and  are  exciting  no  little  sensation,  from  the 
energy,  freedom,  and  boldness  with  which  their  author  ex- 
presses his  religious  and  political  opinions — opinions  cer- 
tainly at  perfect  antipodes  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
the  abettors  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

As  a  key  to  the  character  of  the  writings  of  Heine  and 
B6rne,  and  to  the  school  which  they  would  attempt  to  insti- 
tute, I  may  mendon,  that  both  writers  regard  France  and 
the  French  as  the  beau  ideal  of  the  social  system,  and  con- 
sider thut  country  far  superior  even  to  Great  Britain  in 
substantial  freedom ; — our  countrymen,  in  their  eyes,  being 
by  far  too  aristocratic  and  exclusive,  and  too  fondly  ad- 
dicted to  isolated  and  family  life.  The  first  French  revo- 
lutioo,  and  the  late  *' glorious  three  days,"  form  the  pecu- 
liar theme  of  their  praise;  and,  in  their  opinion,  hold  out 
the  only  consolation  and  hope  that  can  be  justly  entertain- 
ed for  the  progress  of  the  nascent  liberties  of  the  world. 

Bdrne,  in  particular,  represents  Paris  as  an  Eldorado. 
and  counsels  all  German  students  to  quit  their  antiqnated 
universities,  and  to  flee  to  France,  where,  if  they  will  only 
live  one  twelvemonth,  they  will  acquire  more  knowledge 
of  law,  govern  inent,  and  philosophy,  than  i«  to  be  gathered 
from  all  the  libraries  and  iecture-room»  of  Germany  in  a 
lifetime.  The  only  thing  French  wMch  B<>rne  does  not 
admire,  is  the  language,  the  poverty  ^^^  unpoetical  nature 
of  wiiich  admit  neither  of  oripnaiity  nor  variety  of  ex- 
pression. He  thinks,  too,  that  It  has  become  the  conversa- 
tional medium  of  the  high^^r  classes  in  all  countries,  be- 
cause it  is  best  suited  for  the  mediocrity  of  intellect  by 
which  the  upper  ranks  of  all  European  society  are  charac- 
terized and  held  together !  Over  the  eight  volumes  of  this 
author's  works,  which  consist  chiefly  of^the  papers  which 
be  contributed  to  the  periodical  press  of  Frankfort,  are 
sciittered  specimens  of  the  most  bitter  sarcasm  against  all 
monarchical  and  aristocratical  institutions;  while  their  au- 
thor is  ever  and  anon  found  pouring  out  the  vials  of  his 
irony  and  ridicule,  on  the  devoted  heads  of  those  who  have 
wiih  their  pen  at  any  time  stood  forth  as  tl>e  champions  of 
moderote  reform.  If  his  sentiments  are  startling,  the  stylef 
of  elucidating  them  ia  still  more  extraordinary.  Here  wsr 
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find  taste  almost  always  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  effect; 
while  his  constant  endeavour  seems  to  be,  to  excite  a  laugh 
at  every  tiling  which  past  legislators  have  considered  sa- 
cred.* 

Heine,  although  by  no  means  politically  extravagant  in 
his  early  writmgs,  fairly  out-herods  Bdrne  in  his  last  vol- 
umes.  In  the  use  of  scurrilous  invective  against  all  ac- 
knowledged and  established  opinions,  he  shows  himself  a 
master,  while  he  seems  to  consider  it  as  his  most  glorious 
privilege  to  sit  in  the  chair  of  the  scorner.  In  religion, 
Heine  appears  to  be  a  free-thinker  of  the  purest  water ; 
and  the  arguments  against  Christianity,  which  he  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  his  English  lady  in  Italy,  are  as  bitter  as  any 
of  the  diatribes  of  Voltaire. 

Against  the  German  nobility,  tribunals,  courts,  and  man- 
ners, both  Borne  and  Heine  have  pointed  the  most  poisoned 
shafts  of  their  ridicule,  and  have  consequently  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  every  Graff  ^nd.  Prdulein  in  the  land.  The 
force  and  originality  of  expression,  for  which  both  writers 
are  so  celebrated,  arise  from  the  free  use  which  they  make 
of  the  cant  vocabulary  of  the  Burschen,  especially  of  that 
strange  lingo  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  a  work 
published  some  ten  years  ago,  under  the  title  of  the  ''  Got- 
tinger  Student" 

However  popular  the  works  of  these  uUra-movemerU  wri- 
ters m&y  be— and  I  am  assured  that  they  are  so — i  am  led 
to  think,  iirom  all  that  I  have  heard,  that  this  popularity 
arises  rather  from  the  innate  curiosity  which  men  always 

•  Borne  has  since  yublisfaed  two  volumes,  entitled  **  Briefe  aus  ParJB," 
or  "  Letters  from  PahsV'  ^hich  have  produced  a  still  greater  sensation 
among  his  countivmen  in%n  any  of  his  tbimer  publications,  and  what  is 
more,  has  entailed  pruhibitioma  against  his  works  by  almost  ail  the  petty 
guvernmenis  of  Germany.  Tik  revolutionary  spirit  in  which  these  epis- 
tles are  written,  may  be  gathered,  from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
dated  from  Strasburgh  :— 

"  The  first  French  cockade  which  t^me  across  roe,  gleamed  fVom  the 
hat  of  a  countryman  who  passed  by  roe  in  Kehl,  on  his  way  from  Stras- 
burgh. I  was  in  raptures  at  the  sight.  To  tne  it  wore  the  appearance  of 
a  modest  rainbow  after  the  deluge  of  these  days  of  ours ;  it  was  Idie  a  sym* 
bol  of  reconciliation  with  the  appeased  divinity*  Of  a  truth,  when  the  tri- 
coloured  ensign  flickered  before  my  eyes,  the  sight  produced  indeacribable 
excitement.  *  *  «  It  was  a  varied  mixture  of  love  and  hatred — ^joy 
and  grief— hope  and  fear.  Neither  could  resolution  dispel  the  melancholy, 
nor  melancholy  dispel  the  resolution,  which  cluug  to  my  bosom ;  it  wa«  a 
Btrugf^le  which  would  neither  close  nor  be  appeased.  The  ensign  stood  on 
the  middle  of  the  bridge ;  its  staff  being  set  on  French  soil,  but  a  portion 
of  the  flag  waving  in  German  air.  Ask  the  first  and  wisest  secretary  of 
]c«;ation  you  rooei^  whether  this  is  not  a  violation  of  the  law  of  national 
It  was  the  red  atnpe  in  the  ensign  which  flapped  within  the  border  of  cm 
■ipther-country,  nor  more  nor  leas  than  this ;  and  'twill  be  the  only  colaar 
WDich  weahall  receive  as  our  portion  of  Fjench  liberty.  Scarlet  and  bloody 
«y,  bload--tiidth«i blood,  slaa!  poured  out  oa  bo  bettle^fiekir' '  ' 
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fe^  for  clever  defamation  and  scandal,  than  from  any  real 
sympathy  entertained  in  Germany  with  the  opinions  which 
they  advocate.  The  liberals  of  Germany  are  very  differ- 
ent from  the  liberals  of  France;  the  former,  love  freedom 
from  its  being  the  first  condition  of  intellectual  life ;  the  lat- 
ter, from  its  being  the  principle  and  generator  of  all  the 
advantages  and  pleasures  of  social  life.  The  liberty  of  the 
one  is,  in  fact,  an  abstraction  ;  that  of  the  other,  a  reality. 
The  radicalism  of  Heine  and  Bdrne,  therefore,  being  mate- 
rial and  practical,  might  rouse  a  Frenchman  to  action 
but,  from  the  disturbing  effects  which  it  produces  on  th  * 
exercise  of  calm  thought,  it  wiQ  not  be  generally  adopts ' 
by  the  Germans ! 

The  German  people,  you  are  aware,  have  been  and  ar 
still  less  practical  in  every  thing  than*  their  neighbours 
and  to  their  love  of  abstract  life,  if  we  may  use  the  exprea 
sion,  may  l>e  justly  assigned  all  their  national  virtues  am 
faults.     This  peculiarity,  while  it  has  rendenxl  the  natioi 
a  literary  people,  has  at  the  same  time  impressed  a  pecu 
liar  stamp  upon  their  literature.    The  books  of  other  na- 
tions are  practical,  because  their  mode  of  life  is  practical ; 
the  works  of  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  l.ave  always  a 
tinge  of  the  supernatural  or  unnatural  about  them— a  glow 
of  tliat  immaterialism  or  transcendentalism,  which  arises 
from  studying  the  wonders  of  the  world  of  thought  and 
imagination ;  in  short,  from  looklns  at  tiie  world  within, 
rather  than  at  the  world  without    Tne  imaginative  faculty 
of  the  Germans  in  not,  however,  different  from  that  of  any 
other  country  in  bringing  the  monstrous  out  of  realities, 
but  only  in  conceiving  such  fancied  dreams  to  be  truths ! 
The  prpference  of  the  ideal  to  the  real  is,  in  fact,  the  key 
to  the  speculative  character  of  German  literature  and  Ger- 
man politics. 

I  have  only  another  living  literary  man  connected  with 
Hamburgh,  to  introduce  to  your  notice;  and  he  is  one, 
who,  ah  a  romance  writer,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
original  in  Germany ;— the  individual  1  mean,  is  Dr.  Kruse, 
first  known  in  England  through  Mr.  R.  P.  Gillies's  transla- 
tion of  the  "Ciystal  Dagger.''  As  a  living  novelist,  there 
are  few  who  rival  -this  writer  in  the  intricacies  and  devel- 
opment of  a  plot ;  I  know  of  none  who  can  so  well  conceal 
the  result  of  his  story,  who  so  successfully  sustains  the  cu- 
riosity of  his  readers, and  so  happily  brings  out  the  denoue- 
ment Among  the  late  works  or  Kruse,  the  most  remark- 
able is  his  tales  of  criminals,  or  stories  founded  upon  the 
more  striking  individuals  who  figure  in  the  Newgate  Cal- 
endar of  Germany.  Crime  on  the  continent,  and  parUcu- 
larly  in  this  country,  is  of  a  more  dramatic  kmd  than  m 
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England :  there  is  a  magnificence  in  the  conception,  and 
an  atrocity  in  the  details,  which  peculiarly  suit  it  for  the 
subject  of  ronjance.  On  reading  the  criminal  trials  of 
Germany,  the  feelings  are  divided  between  horror  and 
surprise— ^feelings  which  Dr.  Kruse  has,  in  the  work  above 
alluded  to,  turned  to  the  best  account.  In  Germany,  the 
judicial  investigation  of  a  criminal  is  carried  to  far  greater 
length  than  in  Britain.  The  inquiry  goes  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  the  accused  from  his  infancy  to  the  period  of  his 
crime;  and  his  passions  and  habits  are  thus  made  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  his  guilt  or  innocence.  No  individual 
sufl'ers  death  io  Germany,  without  having  made  a  volun- 
tary confession  of  his  crime;  but  years  frequently  flow  on 
before  such  a  confession  is  extorted.  The  lamous  case  of 
Kiembauer,  which  is  perhaps  unexampled  in  the  annals  of 
criminal  jurisprudence,  was  under  investigation  for  no  less 
a  period  than  four  years;  while  the  murderer  himself  was 
subjected  to  nearly  one  hundred  examinations  before  he 
acknowledged  his  guilL  It  was  in  his  case,  that  the  follow- 
ing very  singular  mode  of  eliciting  truth  by  working  on  the 
imagination,  was  resorted  to — a  mode  of  inquisition,  how- 
ever, which  is  scarcely  defensible,  and  I  only  quote  it  as 
stronffly  illustrative  of  the  German  mind.  On  the  anniver- 
sary nay,  eight  years  subsequent  to  the  murder  of  Anna 
Eichstadter,  of  which  crime  he  was  accused,  Riembauer 
w^as  brought  from  his  cell  to  the  judgment-hall,  and  the 
examination  having  been  continued  till  midnight,  the  judge, 
after  appealing  ineffectually  to  the  conscience  of  the  crim- 
inal, suddenly  uncovered  a  scull  which  lay  on  a  black 
cushion,  and  exclaimed,  "  Here  is  the  «cull  of  Anna  Maria 
Eichstadter  I"  The  scene  and  the  adjuncts  were  all  got  up 
in  the  best  style  of  a  melodrama;  but  the  attempt  proved 
at  the  moment  unsuccessful. 

Upon  similar  materials,  rich  in  dramatic  effect,  has  Kruse 
founded  his  criminal  tales.  With  a  spirit  nearly  akin  to 
that  of  Schiller,  he  dives  into  the  secret  springs  of  human 
action,  and  presents  to  the  mind  of  his  reader  an  idea  of 
the  hidden  workings  of  human  feelings  and  human  pas- 
sions. Dr.Krusts  sejierally  contrives  to  make  us  acquainted 
with  his  hero,  before  we  observe  him  acting.  We  soe  him 
actually  will  the  action  before  he  performs  it ;  and  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that,  in  a  hero's  thoughts  and  imaginings, 
there  lies  infinitely  more  for  observation  antl  study  than  in 
his  actions,  and  still  more  in  the  sources  of  his  thoughts 
than  in  the  consequences  of  those  actions.  The  author  of 
Wallenstein,  I  remember,  asks,  "If  the  soil  of  Vesuvius 
has  been  examined,  to  discover  the  cause  of  its  burning, 
why  should  we  bestow  less  attention  on  a  moral  than  oa  a 
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physical  phenomenon?  Why  do  we  not  attach  an  equal 
degree  of  importance  to  the  nature  of  the  circu instances  in 
which  a  particular  individual  wus  plac«>d  ere  the  collrcttni 
fuei  is  burned  into  a  Same  within  ?"  Kruse  occasionally 
^eeks  and  shows  the  course  of  action,  in  the  unchans:eahie 
structure  of  the  human  soul,  and  in  tlie  varying  circum- 
stances wh.ch  modified  it  from  without;  and  hence,  his 
reader  is  but  little  surprised  to  find  thriving  in  the  same 
plot  of  earthy  the  poisonous  hemlock  and  the  most  whoke- 
sonie  herbs;  no  astonishment  to  meet  with  wisdom  and 
folly,  virtue  and  vice,  in  the  self-same  cradle. 

In  one  of  the  Doctor's  stories,  he  has  availed  himself  of  a 
singular  practice  which  has  long  prevailed,  and  1  believe 
stilJ  prevails  in  Hamburgh,  connected  with  the  execution 
of  a  criminaL     After  the  sentence  of  death  is  pronounced, 
the  culprit,  instead  of  being  sent  to  a  dungeon  quietly  to 
await  his  doom,  which  never  exceeds  three  days,  is  imme- 
diately transported  to  the  Frohnerle,  and  lodged  in  the 
executioner's  house,  where  he  is  permitted  to  get  every 
thing  he  may  desire.    By  the  way,  1  may  tell  you.  that  the 
finisner  of  the  law,  in  this  city,  holds  an  office  or  no  little 
emolument,  and  that  bis  duties  are  more  those  of  a  Provost- 
marshal  than  of  a  mere  Jack  Ketch.     In  common  execu- 
tions he  simply  sees  that  all  the  instruments  are«right, 
leaving  the  task  to  an  assistant     It  is  only  when  a  culprit 
is  to  be  beheaded  that  he  is  called  to  act,  and  then  he  per- 
forms the  duty  with  a  large  sword  like  a  cimeler.    But 
enough  of  Kruse  and  Ketch.* 
— — —  '  >     '  * 

♦  Krose  has  litely  wriUen  a  noreL  entitled  "  DieJungen  unedie  AiUiu 
^ntBchichU  Erzahung  au9  den  Or  igina  papier  en  eineg  lAi/onlaints-' 
LandpjarrtrM,"  which  ia  however  only  remarkable  for  iia  preface. 
6* 
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LETTER  VII. 

The  environs  of  HMobnrth— AIloMr-llaiiivBle's  gwrden— House  of  Dumoiirier 
aad  Bourrionne— SuiufigUDg  during  the  exieience  of  the  Berlin  decree— Oiten- 
aen— Klopstock'ii  grave— Late  blnu  of  German  literature- Works  through  which 
the  liin»iiaj;e  was  conveved  and  improved— first,  chie0y  indebted  to  Klopviock, 
WielaiiO,  and  leasing— felopsiock  chalked  out  an  original  paib— peruiiantiesof 
nia  muse— religion  and  patriotism  the  elements  of  liis  poetry— his  Messiah— his 
Odes— prculiarlty  and  popularity  of  tiis  writings— Monument  raisid  to  the  Da- 
voust-persecuted  HainDurghers— a  keynote  to  tlie  sufferinfis  endured  by  Ham- 
burgli  during  the  years  of  French  occupation— Village  of  lloiibptk— Park  and 
demesne  of  Herr  Jenischc>-8tate  lottery  drawing;  In  front  of  the  cfiadihans  of 
Altona. 

Hamburg  11,  1831. 

The  environs  of  Hamburgh— the  favourite  residence  of 
almost  every  wealthy  merchent,  and  the  universal  resort 
of  all  classes  of  the  citizens  on  a  Sunday  afternoon — have, 
independent  of  the  natural  beauty  of  many  of  the  villages, 
other  attractions  to  induce  strangers  to  visit  them.  Many 
of  the  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city,  are  associ- 
ated with  names  which  have  shed  a  lustre  over  the  age  in 
which  they  lived,  and  are  so  linked  with  the  literature  of 
Germany  as  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  every  literary  pil- 
grim. Among  the  most  lovely  of  those  resorts,  is  the  one 
which  lies  a  little  beyond  the  city  of  Altona,*  known  by  the 
appellation  of  RainviUe?8  garden  ;  a  spot,  perhaps,  of  all 
others  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  or  Alster,  that  combines 
the  greatest  natural  and  artificial  attractions.  Here  nature 
and  art  seem,  in  fact  to  have  united  to  produce  a  master- 
piece of  beauty,  and  the  individual  who  cannot  feel  plea- 


*  Altona,  the  capital  of  Holstein,  is  about  three  quarters  of  o  mile  from 
Hainburgh  It  contain  upwards  of  20,000  inhabitants,  who  are  all  chiefly 
employed  in  commerce.  The  streets  are  vvide,  and  the  houses  well  built. 
The  finest  part  of  the  town,  and  the  residence  of  ihe  rich,  is  a  very  wide 
street,  planted  with  very  fine  trees,  called  PsUmall.  The  public  buildings 
worthy  of  noticcL  are  the  Lutheran  church,  the  town  hall,  the  gymnasium, 
and  the  orphan  hospital.  Altona  carries  on  a  very  exienf^ivc  (ommeroo, 
and  has,  it  is  said,  upwards  of  seventy  ships  of  its  own.  The  Danish  gov- 
ernment does  every  thing  to  encourage  this  pince,  and  to  enable  it  to  sus- 
tain a  successful -nvn I ry  with  Hamburgh.  Altona  originally  was  a  mere 
fishing  station;  but  the  fishermen  havinjg  been  encouragiiid  to  erect  hous«fl| 
the  Hamburghers  renionstraiid  with  the  kingof  l^enmark  Qp;ainst  them, 
hv  saying  that  the  town  '*  isi  aile  zu  nu,"  which  means,  "  it  is  all  too  near. 
The  king,  however,  was  deaf  to  the  remonstrance ;  bui  in  order  to  do  hon- 
our to  the  dcpuintion,  he  said,  that  rht;  town  should  be  callod  what  tbejr 
bad  named  it  in  their  memorial,  **Al-tono."  1  may  here  observe,  that 
there  is  do  place  where  there  is  greater  religious  (reedom  than  in  ibis  town. 


mire  in  such  a  spot  must  be  blind  or  wretched.  The jnr* 
dens  and  walks  wind  along  the  bold  banks  of  the  fiibe^ 
and  command  a  splendid  view  of  the  Hanoverian  coast 
spotted  with  plantations  and  villages,  stretching  out  till  it 
joins  the  blue  horizon ;  while  the  nver,  which  is  seen  flow- 
ing for  miles,  is  studded  with  every  kind  of  boat  and 
▼esseL 

In  the  centre  of  the  grounds  is  a  handsome  mar«ion 
built  by  the  celebrated  General  Dumourier,  in  which  that 
extraordinary  man  resided  for  many  years,  and  wrote  his 
own  bioeraphy.    The  house  afterwards  passed  into  Uie 
bands  of  the  story-telling  and  gossiping  Bourrienne,  who 
spent  several  years  of  his  life  here  when  French  minister 
at  Hamburgh— during  those  years  when  the  cotton  and 
cofiee  auio  da  fe  which  followed  the  Bonaparte-besotted 
decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan,  prevailed,  and  when  that  cun- 
nins  and  clever  diplomatic  rogue  acquired  a  fortune  by 
winking  at  the  smuggling  of  English  floods  and  produce 
into  Germany.    I  am  told  that,  in  detfance  of  the  severe 
punishments  attached  to  smugaling,  while  Bourrienne  was 
living  here,  there  were  upwards  of  six  thousand  persons 
regularly  employed  in  the  contraband  trade  between  Altona 
and  Hamburgh.    The  wholesale  dealings  of  this  descrip- 
tion, which   those   individuals   entered  into,  are  almost 
incredible.    The  older  merchants  have  each  some  smug- 
gling story  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar,  when  the  absurd, 
odious,  and  insane  continental  system  of  exclusion  is  talked 
of  and  stigmatized.  The  two  following  are  standing  jokes, 
and  you  may  remember,  they  are  mentioned  by  Bourrienne. 
On  the  road  between  Hamburgh  and  Altona,  there  were, 
during  the  existence  of  the  restrictive  system,  several  sand- 
pits from  which  the  streets  of  the  city  were  usually  repaired. 
It  having  been  noticed  that  one  of  tne  principal  streets  was 
in  this  situationj-the  smugglers  during  the  night  filled  the  said 
pits  with  brown  sv^ar,  which  resembled  the  sand  suffi- 
ciently in  colour.    The  sugar  was  next  day  put  into  the 
small  carts  that  conveyed  the  sand,  the  load  was  covered 
over  with  paper,  and  a  layer  of  sand  some  inches  thick 
was  laid  over  the  whole.    The  searching-  rods  of  the  doua- 
niers  easily  penetrated  to  the  bottom;  they  saw  nothing 
but  sand  ;  and  the  trade  went  on  merrily.    The  street,  as 
may  be  imagined,  continued  lon^  under  repair ;  and  it  was 
only  from  its  remaining  so  long  in  an  unfinished  state,  that 
the  clever  trick  was  at  last  discovered.    The  other  story 
is  equally  ingenious.   There  is  a  little  village  lying  between 
Hamb«>rgh  and  Altona,  whose  inhabitants  had  «t  that  time 
their  burial-place  within  the  city.    The  smugglers,  taking 
advantags  of  this  ^uromastaAoc^  got  aiMfurse  wiiU#r«y^ar 
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decorations,  and  proceeded  daily  with  tbeir  contraband 
commodities  to  Hamburgh  in  funeral  order.  Astonished 
at  the  extreme  mortality  which  appeared  to  have  fallen 
upon  the  villagers,  the  Hamburgh  officers  at  the  gate  ver»- 
'  tured  at  lonfrth  to  interrogate  one  oi  the  dead  men  ;  and  on 
opening  the  hearse,  the  prying  douanier  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  find  a  goodly  sample  of  foreign  sugar,  coffee, 
and  indigo,  instead  of  the  expected  corpse  of  a  country- 
man !    • 

The  building  in  Rainville's  garden,  is  now  Used  as  a 
hisfhaus  or  coSee-house  for  visiters  from  the  city,  and  for 
plecisure  pic-nic  parties,  it  is  no  uncommon  ailuir  to  see 
some  hundreds  filling  the  several  splendid  saloons,  or  ta- 
king refreshments  at  tables  placed  in  front  of  the  colonnade, 
or  through  the  walks  of  the  grounds.  Altogether,  this 
garden  is  a  little  paradise ;  and  what  perhaps  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  natural  paradises  of  Britain,  one  meets  with 
hundreds  of  visiters  there,  to  say  that  it  is  so.  If  Campbell 
be  right  in  thinking  that  perfect  happiness  is  incompatible 
with  the  absence  of  woman,  when  he  says — 

"  The  gHiden  was  a  wild. 
And  man,  the  hermit,  sigh'd  till  woman  smiled,"— 

I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  poet  would  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  want  of  that  ingredient  in  the  cup  of  human 
bliss  in  Rainville's  garden. 

Not  far  from  this  favourite  retreat  and  rendezvous  of  the 
Hamburghers,  is  the  little  village  of  Ottensen,  famous  as 
affording  a  last  resting-place  to  Klopstock.  Here,  under 
the  shade  of  a  splendid  Linden  tree,  the  poet  of  the  Mes- 
siah lies  entombed  by  the  side  of  his  darling  wife,  Meta 
Moller,  and  of  her  well-beloved  friend,  the  Christian  bard's 
second  spouse,  Joanna  Elizabeth.  Three  monuments  mark 
the  spots  where  the  ashes  of  each  repose,  and  upon  which 
are  inscribed  appropriate  epitaphs.  They  are,  however, 
too  long  to  give  you  now ;  except  perhaps  the  one  which 
the  minstrel  placed  over  the  remains  or  Meta.  and  which 
is  as  follows : — 

T.   P. 

Saat  ge$aet  von  Goti^ 

Am  Tage  der  Cfarbtn  zu  re{feiu 

Seed  sown  by  Grod, 
To  ripen  for  the  harvest. 

Klopstock's  epitaph  is  certainly  solemn,  touching,  and  sub 
lime.    It  requires  not  the  marble,  however,  to  impress  those 
acquainted  with  the  glorious  thoughts  of  the  heavenfy  po^ 
with  feeliiigg  of  awe,  of  respect,  or  of  veneration.    The 
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German,  as  he  gazes  on  this  tombstone  and  on  the  flowera 
that  deck  the  little  enclosure,  feels  that  he  stands  bjf  the 
mortal  part  of  him  whose  genius  gave  a  first  impulse  to 
German  poesy,  who,  contemning  the  Gallic  feeling  and 
spirit  of  the  influential  and  the  great,  boldly  adventured 
on  a  Grermnn  course  of  thinking,  and  showed  to  his  coun* 
trymen  and  literary  contemporaries,  that  the  tongue  he 
used  was  both  more  appropriate  and  more  powerful  than 
that  of  France — that  his  philosophy  was  better  fitted  for 
hnman  life  than  that  of  the  French  Encyclopaedists-* and 
that  his  religion  was  better  calculated  for  human  hopes, 
and  human  happiness,  than  the  withering  deism  of  Voltaire 
and  IVAlembert  For  the  use  of  those  who,  like  myself, 
take  an  interest  in  German  literature,  I  have  copied  the 
poet's  epitaph  ;  while,  for  those  who  know  Klopstock  only 
for  his  attachment  to  Meta,  and  who  may  be  supposed  to 
b'e  on  this  account  fairly  bit  with  sentimentalisni,  1  have 
carried  off  a  leaf  from  the  lime-tree  that  shadows  their 
grave !  Were  I  not  convinced  that  you  are  more  of  a  cynic 
than  a  sentimentalist,  I  would  offer  it  to  you  for  your  cab- 
inet of  curiosities.  It  may,  however,  be  reserved  for  the 
portfolio  of  some  Scottish  sonnetteert 

You  are  perhaps  not  aware,  that  scarcely  a  century  has 
iplled  away,  since  Germany  first  made  a  real  and  substan- 
tial effort  to  embalm  the  philosophy  and  fiction  of  her  sons, 
in  ttie  language  spoken  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Baltic; 
for  although  the  inhabitants  of  this  land  early  discovered  a 
passion  for  polite  literature,  they  unfortunately  made  choice 
of  an  ob^u)Iete  tongue  for  the  vehicle  of  their  thoughts,  and 
not  unfrequently  passed  their  lives  in  idle  attempts  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  their 
own  lan^uajee.  To  this  cause  has  been  justly  assigned  the 
late  birth  of  German  literature — a  literature  which  may  be 
considered  the  very  Benjamin  of  the  European  family.  True 
it  is,  that  in  the  dead  language  of  Rome,  science  and  meta- 
physics were  long  cultivated  in  Germany,  and  cultivated 
too  with  signal  success ;  but  every  other  species  of  litera- 
ture, with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  ballad,  was  here  al- 
most utterly  neglected  and  despised,  previous  to  the  com* 
mencemerit  of  last  century. 

The  literary  productions  through  which  the  language  of 
Germany  was  conveyed  and  improved,  before  it  at  length 
became  fit  for  the  elucidation  of  all  the  subtleties  of  thought 
and  imagination,  were  indeed  vei-y  few.  They  were.  Tor 
example,  confined  to  the  legends  of  the  monks— to  the 
verses  of  troubadours  and  cavaliers,  who  sang  of  love  and 
chivalry — to  the  strains  of  the  MinnelUder-^Xo  the  epic 
cantos  of  the  Niebelungeri'-Xo  the  harsh  and  vulgar  verses 
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of  the  MeisUr sing  era — to  the  polemical  discussions  of  Lu* 
ther  and  His  followers — to  the  labours  of  Opitz — and,  in 
fine,  to  the  works  of  Hagedom,  Gk^llert,  Weiss,  and  such 
like,  who,  dazzled  by  the  literary  splendour  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  captivated  by  the  spirit  which  then  pre- 
vailed, of  imitating  slavishly  every  thing  akin  to  Gallic 
taste  and  feeling,  perhaps  injured  rather  than  improved  the 
language  in  which  they  wrote.  Almost  immediately  after 
the  appearance  of  the  works  of  the  latter  authors,  however, 
the  true  ft)undaiion-stone  of  German  literature  was  laid, 
and  laid  by  him  whose  ashes  now  rest  at  Ottensen. 

To  Klopstock,  along  with  his  two  great  literary  contem- 
poraries, Wieland  and  Lcssing,  Germany  was  first  chiefly 
indebted  for  her  literary  glory.  Previous  to  the  appearance 
of  these  individuals,  the  literati  of  this  land  had  been  long 
keenly  disputing  with  one  another,  whether  their  country 
should  adopt  the  principles  of  the  French,  or  those  of  the 
English  school,  as  a  standard  for  imitation:  Gottsched 
being  at  the  head  of  those  who  advocated  the  former,  while 
Bodmer  was  ihe  leader  of  the  supporters  of  the  latter.  To 
gain  proselytes  to  either  side,  was  the  object  of  the  disci- 
ples of  both  schools;  and  no  sooner  had  the  three  individ- 
uals mentioned  stepped  upon  the  literary  arena,  than  en- 
deavours were  made  to  enlist  them  as  partisans. 

Klopstock,  carried  away  by  the  majesty  of  Milton  and 
the  moral  musings  of  Young,  soon  joined  the  standard  of 
Bodmer — a  standard  round  which  Gessner  and  Haller  had 
rallied ;  but  many  days  did  not  pass,  before  he  determined 
on  chalkins  out  for  himself  a  path  distinct  from  either,  and 
by  givme  full  expression  to  the  innate  workings  of  his  own 
mind  and  fancy,  soon  showed  to  his  countrymen,  that  in 
neither  of  the  rival  literatures  did  there  lie  a  precise  and 
expressive  medium  for  the  outpouring  of  German  intellect; 
while  he  exhibited,  in  the  new  school  which  he  founded, 
the  tokens  of  a  better  and  a  truer  mode  of  awakening  the 
imagination  and  feelings  of  the  German  nation,  than  any 
that  had  hitherto  been  adopted.  The  work,  which  of  all 
others  distinctly  proved  this  fact,  was  his  epic  poem  of  the 
"  Messiah  j"  a  production  to  which  he  devoted  twenty  years 
of  his  life,  and  which,  almost  immediately  after  its  appear- 
ance, gave  a  new  tone  to  every  thing  that  issued  from  the 
GJerman  press. 

While  the  religious  poem  of  Dante,  inspired  as  it  was  by 
the  external  pomp  of  th/j  Romish  church,  is  found  ever  and 
anon  glittering  with  fancies  and  phantoms,  and  whi^e  the 
religious  poem  of  Milton,  written  amid  the  stirring  events 
of  a  civil  contest,  is  chiefly  characterized  by  the  bold  pen- 
cilling of  Its  gigantic  rebels— the  religious  poem  of  Klop- 
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Stock,  penned  under  the  impression  of  the  boundless  bene* 
fits  to  be  derived  from  the  Christiun  faith,  is  wholly  conse- 
crated to  the  elucidation  of  Christian  sentiments,  and  to  the 
picturing  of  their  divine  Author.  While,  you  are  aware, 
that  the  children  of  genius  in  ancient  tiroes,  and  even  some 
in  modern  days,  are  found  offering  up  the  incense  of  their 
poetry  at  the  shrines  of  a  thousand  deities,  Klopstock  show- 
ed his  determinadon  to  consecrate  his  talents  to  the  Sove* 
reign  of  the  universe ;  and  by  thus  uniting  the  truths  of 
Christianity  with  the  ficrures  of  poetry,  proved  to  his  coun- 
trymen, how  very  possible  it  was  for  them  to  attain  a  lite- 
rary ciiaracter  peculiarly  their  own,  without  any  obliga^ 
tion  to  the  moderns,  or  any  great  imitation  of  the  ancients. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  simple  elements  of  Klopstocic's 
muse,,  patriotism  and  religion,  were  similar  to  those  which 
Homer  and  Pindar  made  use  of;  but  still,  the  peculiar  tinge 
of  these  elements  arc  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  charac- 
ter of  being  original. 

If  the  Messiah  of  Klopstock  first  awakened  Gtermany  to 
follow  the  bent  of  her  own  genius,  and  to  discard  every 
thing  like  servile  imitation— as  I  verily  believe  it  did — the 
odes  of  that  author  assuredly  tended  to  fix  her  in  her  new- 
ly acquired  faith.  In  the  ode,  Klopstock  is,  in  fact,  even  at 
this  hour,  scarcely  equalled,  and  certainly  not  surpassed 
by  any  in  the  world.  There  is  a  power,-a  depth,  and  a  sub- 
limity of  feeling  about  such  elegies  as  those  addressed  to 
El>ert  and  Fanny — a  grandeur  of  conception  almost  as 
boundless  as  the  heavens  through  which  the  spirit  of  the 
poet  wanders. 

Bound  by  no  conventional  rules,  Klopstock  has  allowed 
his  fancy  to  roam  at  will  over  heaven  and  earth ;  and  being 
possessed  of  a  flow  of  words  and  a  mastery  of  expression, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  inexhaustible,  he  has  shown  that 
the  German  tongue  is  capable  of  investing  even  unbound- 
ed ideas  with  visible  imagery.  The  themes  of  his  lyre,  as 
I  have  hinted,  are  religion  and  patriotism,  and  having  him- 
self felt  their  power  and  experienced  their  value,  he  fear- 
lessly expressed  what  his  soul  dictated.  Poetry  thus  born 
in  the  deepest  recesses  of  a  German  heart,  and  expressed 
in  all  the  fervency  of  the  German  tongue,  instantly  fi^und 
a  8ymp£»thetic  chord  in  every  German  bosom.  His  poetry 
flew  like  lightning  through  his  father-land.  He  had  touch- 
ed the  very  heart-strings  of  German  feeling,  and  every 
breast  responded  to  the  stroke.  The  language  of  Klop- 
stock. adapted  as  it  was  by  Wieland  and  I^ssing,  and  fol- 
lowect  soon  afterwards  by  Goethe  and  Schiller,  became 
thenceforward  fixed  and  classical,  and  the  Augustan  age 
of  Oerman  literature  began.    Dr.  NUnzel,  for  whose  criOr 


ottl  opinions  I  entertain  the  highest  respect,  when  speaking 
oTKJopstock,  has  said,  if  I  remember  right,  that  the  recol* 
Uetion  of  his  poetry  must  ever  be  associated  with  ali  that  is 
grand  and  majestic ;  and  when  its  elements,  patriotism  and 
religion,  are  reflected  upon,  the  fancy  is  apt  to  picture  the 
gigantic  form  of  Ossian  waking  his  harp-strings  upon  the 
clouds !  Excuse  me  for  perhaps  unnecessarily  alluding  to 
so  dry  a  topic,  and  yet  i  could  scarcely  help  doing  so,  when 
speaking  of  my  visit  to  the  last  resting-place  of  one  of  whom 
Madame  de  Stael  has  so  well  said,  that  '^  if  poetry  had  its 
saints,  Klopstock  would  certainly  be  reckoned  among  the 
number." 

Clos^  to  the  village  of  Ottensen,  our  attention  was  also 
directed  to  a  monument,  which  recalls  a  melancholy  tale 
of  the  last  war — a  monument  set  up  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  perished  on  that  never-to-be-ibrgotten  December  night, 
when  ew^Tj  inhabitant  of  Hamburgh,  without  distinction 
of  age  or  sex,  of  sickness  or  health,  who  could  not  contrib- 
ute to  the  defence  of  the  town,  were,  by  the  orders  of  Da- 
voust,  torn  from  their  beds  during  an  intense  frost,  and 
carried  beyond  the  walls,  and  where,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  hundreds  fell  a  sacrifice  to  cold.  But  although  this 
monument  is  only  intended  to  recall  its  own  simple  tale  of 
sorrow,  it  nevertheless  serves  as  an  impoitant  nnger-poat 
to  all  the  enormities,  sufferings,  and  persecutions  which 
the  citizens  of  Hamburgh  endured  at  the  hands  of  the 
French,  from  1806  to  1814.  While  gazing  on  it,  the  various 
successive  acts  of  Gallic  oppression  and  robbery,  to  which 
Hamburgh  was  so  many  years  subjected,  start  up  before 
the  mind^  and  fill  it  with  intense  indignation.  We  remem- 
ber the  ruin  of  her  internal  trade  and  foreign  commerce — 
the  necessary  flight  of  her  principal  merchants — the  impri- 
sonment and  murder  of  her  citizens — the  plundering  of  her 
sacred  tombs  and  vaults — the  destruction  of  her  suburban 
gardens — the  overthrow  of  her  citizen  government — the 
temporary  establishment  of  the  fearful  conscription — the  re- 
pcsated  contribi:rtions  levied  from  her  impoverished  inhab- 
itants—and, to  crown  ali,  the  robbery  of^her  bank— an  op- 
pression which  cost  the  queen  of  the  Hanse  Towns  thou- 
sands of  lives,  and  a  pecuniary  loss  which  amounted  to  at 
least  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  marks  banko;  and 
vet,  after  allj  what  a  very  trifling  episode  the  tale  of  Hara- 
ourgii-suflEcrmg  makes  in  the  history  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte! 

A  littie  fiurther  down  the  Elbe  is  Flottbeck,  another  Yery 
fcvottrite  resort  of  the  Hamburfl;her.  From  Ottensen  to 
this  Tillage,  the  road  is  indeed  wery  beautiful,  passing  as 
it  doe»  a  succession  of  tasteful  villas,  gardens,  and  planta- 
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ftoms ;  while  the  blae  riyer,  which  skirts  it  on  the  left,  is 
ever  and  anon  seen  through  the  sreen  foliage.  Close  tf% 
die  village,  is  the  splendid  park  and  demesne  of  Herr  Jen- 
Iscbe,  one  of  the  senators  of  Hamburgh.  The  grounds 
are  laid  out  in  true  Eni;lish  fashion,  and  the  majestic  oaks 
which  rise  here  on  every  hand,  prove  how  justly  Germany 
is  entitled  to  be  desisrnated  '*  the  land  of  oaks."  My  com- 
panion, while  wandering  through  this  park,  although  no- 
wise used  to  the  melting  mood,  was  particularly  taken 
with  the  appearance  of  two  gigantic  willow  trees.  Their 
branches  could,  in  fact^  easily  accommodate  the  harps  of 
all  the  weeping  poets  m  the  world,  and  aflford  shadow  to 
all  the  loTe-sicK  sempstresses  in  Hamburgh  ! 

On  returning  through  Altona  from  Ottensen  and  Flott- 
beck,  we  observed  a  great  crowd  assembled,  and  on  in- 
quiring into  the  reason,  found  that  the  state  lottery  was  at 
that  moment  being  drawn.  Both  in  A>tona  and  Hamburgh 
a  monthly  sum  is  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  in 
this  way.  In  Altona  the  drawing  is  done  openly  on  th'e 
street  The  wheel,  which  was  richly  ornamented,  and 
appeared  to  be  of  glass,  was  placed  upon  a  stage  in  front 
of  the  Stadthaus,  and  was  flanked  by  two  k)oys  in  scarlet 
nniform  with  hat  and  feather,  who  drew  from  the  wheel, 
and  produced  the  numbers  to  an  anxious  and  excited  pop- 
ulace. The  foreground  was  guarded  by  soldiers,  while  a 
band  of  very  tolerable  musicians  kept  saluting  the  smiles 
of  dame  Fortune,  or  drowning  the  sighs  of  her  unsuccess- 
ful worshippers.  The  scene  altogether  was  not  unlike  the 
lottery  of  our  English  quack-doctors  in  days  of  yore ;  the 
oniy  difference  perhaps  is,  that  a  Danish  king,  and  not  a 
pseudo-doctor,  plays  the  part  of  the  quack ! 

I  am  here  half  tempted  to  inflict  a  page  or  two  of  super- 
morality  upon  you,  touching  lotteries,  as  well  as  the  vari- 
ous other  modes  of  appealing  to  the  natural  cupidity  of 
mankind.  But  second  thoughts  have  in  some  measure 
cooled  the  moral  fire  within  me.  It  is  in  vain  for  men  to 
afiect  either  to  be  over-wise  or  over -moral.  The  stream 
of  ordinary  life  must  be  stirred  every  now  and  then  with  a 
feverish  gale  from  some  land  of  promise  or  other,  else  ex- 
istence would  stagnate,  and  the  pestilential  vapours  of  a 
hideous  inertion  would  settle  down  upon  the  human  mind. 
This,  you  will  say,  is  monstrously  German  and  Kantish; 
but  true  it  is,  notwithstanding.  It  is  but  a  pulinff  morality, 
therefore,  that  would  take  all  the  prizes  out  of  life's  lottery, 
even  although  few  can  obtain  them,  while  all  will  seek  after 
them.*  It  is  in  the  seeking,  the  charm  consists :  when  once 
found,  the  bauble  is  discovered  too  often,  like  the  lottery- 
wheel  of  Altona,  to  be  of  glass ;  and  we  should  tear  our 
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hair  for  very  ra^,  did  not  we  see  glittering  in  the  sunny 
distance,  something  still  more  promising,  which  sets  our 
blood  again  in  motion,  and  floats  us  gayly  a  furlong  farther 
down  ttie  river  of  life.  If  this  is  not  very  ^ood  sense  and 
very  sound  morality,  it  is  at  least  a  very  liveable  kind  of 
phiiosopiiy ; — butpai^a  verba^  as  Corporal  Nym  wou.d  say. 
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LETTER  VIII. 

Knvlnmt  of  R«inbarfh~HarTe«ehude— the  poet  BagedArn'a  tree — Wansbeek— 
the  reeoit  of  all  claMea,  partica  arlj  on  iSundaya— Interesiinit  to  liti*rary  stran* 
ftn  from  havinc  been  the  reaidence  of  Voee— one  of  the  leadiof  iiieinbera  of 
th«»  fiuooua  GSuFngen  Diehterbundr-Voaa  celebrated  as  a  tran»bitor  and  orif  inal 
writer — hia  translation  nf  Homer  wonderful — hla  "  Louiae"— its  peculiarities — 
quarrel  with  Ooum  diolberf  on  account  of  hia  relixioua  apoatacy— dtdberg's 
ciianf«  of  rclifiou  attributed  to  bis  lotre  of  aristocratical  supremacy— the  Aria- 
Inenuical  and  Deniocratical  principle  of  GoTemioent  the  bone  of  conten- 
tion ar  present  aiuonf  Germaa  writers— Vialt  to  the  Vierlands^PecuHarities 
of  the  peasantry— Marienruhe  and  lis  handsome  hostess— Hospitality  of  tiio 
ffainburyhers  bomewhat  neutralized  by  the  practice  of  servants  receiving 
r«iilt  thiia  ▼isiters— Contributions  uuule  on  the  friends  of  a  family  on  certain 
occa:rions  aiid  certain  days— Christmas  presents  to  the  laoiily  physician— Pre- 
paratioos  for  leaving  Hamburgh. 

Hamburgh,  1831. 

NcxT  in  beauty  and  interest  to  the  villages  on  the  Elbe, 
and  of  which  I  gave  you  some  account  in  my  last  letter, 
are  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Alster,  such  as 
Eppendori^  Winterhude.  and  Harvestehude.  The  lattei  is 
peculiarly  remarkable  from  having  been  at  one  time  the 
residence  of  the  poet  Hagedorn,  and  his  friend,  the  cele- 
brated Haller.  Beneath  a  favourite  Linden  tree,  which  • 
some  years  ago  was  shattered  by  lightning,  the  former 
used  occasionally  to  meet  with  Klopstock  and  his  own  bo- 
som friend  Kramser,  to  talk  over  the  efforts  of  the  German 
muse,  and  to  encourage  each  other  in  their  mutual  endea- 
vour to  raise  the  standard  of  German  literature ;  but  still 
more  frequently  in  solitude,  to  dream  of  love,  and  weave 
its  Protean  colours  into  verse.  Hagedorn,  poor  fellow, 
though  no  great  poet,  was  at  least  an  enthusiastic  student : 
for  amid  the  duties  of  rather  an  active  life,  he  always  found 
time  for  reading  and  composition.  The  poet  quitted  life, 
as  he  had  spent  it,  with  a  book  in  his  hancf !  After  the  de- 
struction or  the  lime  tree  by  lightning,  a  circular  seat  was 
erected  round  a  wide  spreading  oak  which  grows  in  the 
neighbourhood.  This  now  goes  by  the  name  of  Hage- 
dorn'stree;  and  ^o  ^,  furpig|:)er,  this  oak  proves  just  as 
good  a  remembrancer  uf  the  poet  as  the  Linden  tree.  A 
German  lady  who  accompanied  me  to  Harvestehude,  in-* 
sisted  on  presenting  me  with  a  leaf  from  this  tree  as  a  me- 
mento of  the  poet.  If  I  goon  gathering  leaves  in  this  way, 
I  shall  have  a  perfect  hortiis  siccus  &fore  I  get  througl> 
Germany. 
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The  village  of  Wansbeck,  about  three  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  city,  and  to  which  there  is  an  excellent  chauss6e — 
a  luxury  little  known  about  Hamburgh,  the  roads  being 
chiefly  sand — is  another  of  the  beautiful  environs  of  the 
city.  The  village  contains  about  5,000  inhabitants,  and 
has  an  abundant  supply  of  hdtels,  public  houses,  and  tea 
gardens.  The  pleasure  grounds  that  surround  the  scfiloss, 
or  castle,  as  it  is  called,  which  belongs  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  are  extensive  and  patent  to  the  public,  who  resort 
thither  in  crowds.    There  is  perhaps  a  more  re^lar  imnii- 

§  ration  to  this  place  on  the  Sundays  and  red-Tetter  days, 
Y  the  dancing  and  music-loving  working  classes  of  the 
city,  than  to  any  other  of  the  nun^erous  villages  around. 
Wansbeck  is  also,  however,  a  fashionable  resort  of  the 
better  classes;  while  the  fact  of  its  having  afforded  a  home 
at  one  time  to  Voss  the  poet,  and  to  Tychp  Bra  be  the  as- 
tronomer, whose  bust  graces  one  "bf  the  rooms  of  the  cas- 
tle, induces  strangers  to  pay  it  a  visit 

knowing  how  very  much  German  literature  has  been  in- 
debted to  the  industry  and  genius  of  Voss,  I  must  confess 
it  was  with  no  other  object  except  to  see  the  habitation  of 
the  departed  scholar,  that  I  maae  a  pilgrimage  to  Wans- 
beck. It  was  to  this  sweet  village  that  the  poet  retired  af^ 
ter  the  bitter  quarrel  he  had  with  Professor  Heyne,  of  Goi- 
tingen — a  quarrel  which,  unfortunately  for  the  cause  of 
scholarship,  severed  these  truly  eminent  Grecians  forever. 
"^Amid  the  quiet  of  this  snug  spot,  Voss  became  an  active 
contributor  to  the  "German  Museum,"  a  periodical  well 
known  for  its  critical  and  philosophical  strictures ;  while 
he  here  conducted  for  some  years  the  annual  Hamburgh 
"  Blumeniese,"  the  successor  of  the  celebrated  "Musen  Al- 
manach,"  which  had  been  established  and  supported  by  a 
club  of  younff  and  sprightly  litterateurs,  among  whom 
were  Burger,  Boei,  Hdltey,  Miller,  and  the  two  Siolbergs. 
To  this  "GOttingen  Dichierbund,"  or  poetical  association, 
as  it  was  called, you  are  aWare  Germany  owes  not  a  little; 
and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  a  coalition  of  such  choice 
intellectual  spirits  should  have  been  so  soon  broken  up, 
the  society  having,  perhaps  unjustly,  acquired  the  charac- 
ter of  toeing  attached  to  libertinism. 

With  the  name  of  Voss,  who  was  certainly  one  of  the 
chief  pillars  of  this  "Dichterbund,"  every  German  scholar 
associates  the  important  service  bestowed  by  him  towards 
perfecting  the  German  rhyme,  and  for  improving  that  ver- 
bal medium  through  which  the  highly  poetical  tempera- 
ment of  his  countrymen  may  be  best  expressed.  His  name 
is  also  coupled  with  the  fact,  that  the  German  language 
has  been  proved,  through  his  translation  of  Homer,  to  be 
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the  very  beet  European  vulurate  for  the  perfect  reflex  of  the 
high  sounding  music  of  Grecian  poesy.  Only  think  of 
Vo«s's  translation  of  the  Odyssey  being  rendered  in  pure 
hexameters,  almost  line  for  line !  But  Voss  is  not  only 
celebrated  as  a  translator,  but  also  as  an  original  wri- 
ter. To  his  genius  the  world  owes  the  rural  epic  of"  Lou- 
ise," which,  in  its  three  cantos,  if  there  be  no  great  evi- 
dence of  high  poetical  power,  tnere  is  at  least  to  be  found 
the  finished  picture  of  peaceful  rural  manners,  and  simple, 
good,  honest-hearted,  German  feeling.  The  scenes  in  the 
village  of  '*  Grflnau,"  as  given  in  this  poem,  are,  in  com- 
parison to  other  epics,  as  the  Dutch  pictures  of  Teniers 
and  Ostade  to  those  of  Raphael  or  Correggio — the  com- 
monplace minuiis  of  everyday  life,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  glorious  representations  of  heaven-born  inspiration.  I 
may  mention,  however,  that  while  Voss  is  unrivalled  as 
the  translator  of  the  ancients,  he  has  been  peculiarly  un- 
fortunate as  the  tradacteur  of  Shakspeare.  Imbued  as 
this  individual  certainly  was  with  the  spirit  of  the  mighty 
past,  and  with  the  minute  peculiarities,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms of  that  period,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  he  might 
transfer  even  Roman  into  German  phraseology  ;  but,  inca- 
pable as  his  mind  evidently  was  to  appreciate  those  men- 
tal naunretf  of  character  which  the  poetical  genius  of  Shak- 
speare could  so  well  catch,  and  so  loved  to  characterize,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  account  for  Voss's  failure  as  a  translator 
of  Hamlet  or  Othello. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  history  of  Voss,  for  which. 
however  much  he  has  lately  been  decried  by  one  set  or 
critics,  must  entitle  him  to  the  commendation  of  every  one 
who  admires  honesty  and  fixity  of  principle.    When  his 
old  college  chum  and  brother  of  the  Dichterhund^  Count 
-Stolberg — a  poet  certainly  of  no  mean  intellect — deserted 
the  Protestant  faith,  and  joined  the  standard  of  Catholi- 
cism under  its  most  bigoted  phase,  Voss  at  once  became 
hiB  stern  foe,  and,  till  the  hour  of  death,  his  powerful  and 
unwearied  opponent    The  intimate  poetical  acquaintance- 
ship and  friendly  intercourse  of  hau  a  century,  was  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  what  Voss  considered  truth  and  lib- 
^y ;  he  having  wisely  held  that  the  apostacy  of  his  early 
friend  from  his  first  pure  creed,  was  not  only  an  unpardon- 
tble  offence  even  when  adopted  from  conscientious  but 
mistaken  motives^  but  also  exhibited^  what  Voss  always 
contemned,  a  proof  of  the  count's  evident  determination 
to  uphold  the  aristocratical  principle  at  the  expense  of  the 
democratical— the  Popish  creed  being  so  much  better  cal- 
culated to  sustain  the  supremacy  of  the  former  over  that  of 
the  latter. 
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The  great  bone  of  contention  at  this  moment,  among  th6 
literary  men  of  Germany,  is,  apparently,  which  of  the  two 
ere&t  principles  alluded  to  shall  be  paramount;  whether, 
m  fact  feudality,  with  its  antiquated  and  unjust  privileges, 
and  religion,  with  its  popish  intolerance,  should  still  pre- 
vail, or  whether  the  common  rights  of  educated  men  should 
not  be  at  once  fairly  acknowledged,  and  the  first  principle 
of  human  reason — liberty  of  conscience — be  uncondition- 
ally granted.  Stolberg  was  the  supporter  of  the  former 
creed,  Voss  of  the  latter.  But  enough  at  present  of  Wans- 
beck,  the  Dichterbund,  Count  Stolberg,  and  John  Henry 
Voss. 

I  have  just  returned  from  paying  a  visit  to  what  may 
well  be  designated  the  land  of  Canaan — of  a  verity,  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  The  land  to  which  1  allude, 
is  what  is  called  the  Vierland,  or  Four  Lands,  so  termed 
from  its  four  villages,  Curslach,  Alten  Gamm,  Noue  Gamm, 
and  Kirch- warder.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district,  so 
famous  for  its  fertility,  and  so  noted  for  its  fruits  and  flow- 
ers, are  a  prinTitive  and  distinct  race,  differing  in  appear- 
ance, manners,  and  dress,  from  all  their  neighbours  around. 
They,  are  supposed  to  be  the  successors  of  a  colony  of 
Nortii  Hollanaers,  who  emigrated  thither  about  the  12th 
century.  They  intermarry  'V'lh  each  other;  the  men  pass- 
ing  their  days  in  cultivating  what  may  be  called  the  Delta 
ojTthe  Elbe  and  Bille,  while  the  women  go  to  market  with 
the  produce  of  their  labour.  The  costume  of  both  men  and 
women  is  singular  and  striking.  That  of  the  latter  is  pecu- 
liarly so ;  it  consists  of  a  bright-coloured  short  petticoat,  of 
a  violet  or  blue  colour  and  orown  stripes,  with  a  boddice 
of  red,  green,  or  brown,  according  to  the  district  to  which 
the  wearer  bclones.  The  bead  is  covered  witJi  a  broad 
sti'aw  hat,  shapealike  an  inverted  platter,  and  from  under- 
neath falls  down  a  rich  profusion  of  hair.  The  unmarried 
have  their  tresses  hanging  down  their  back  in  two  plaits, 
to  which  are  appended  two  knots  resembling  pincushions; 
the  married  have  no  plaits,  the  chains  of  matrimony,  no 
doubt,  being  considered  suflicient  bonds  for  them.  The 
countenances  and  forms  of  this  peasantry  are  the  vervbeaa 
ideal  of  healthfulness.  The  cheeks  of  the  fair  Vieriander 
are,  without  a  hyperbole,  as  brilliant  and  as  tempting  as 
the  roses  which  she  is  seen  so  sedulously  selling;  while 
out  of  the  round  contour  of  her  figure,  one  might  conceive 
that  half-a-dozen  of  the  thin  grisettes  of  France  might  be 
turned.  "Molto  carne  c  poco  spirito,"  said  an  Italian  gen- 
tleman one  day  to  me,  as  he  pointed  to  a  buxom  Vieriand- 
er that  was  selling  flowers  on  the  JungfernStieg.  I  could 
not  help  assenting  to  the  first  portion  of  his  senUneot- 
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WbOe  tbe  Jewish  sharpness  with  which  she  caught  his  ere, 
and  pressed  her  calling  open  him,  soon  convinced  the  Au- 
sonian  that  he  was  sadly  mistaken  in  leaping  so  fast  to  his 
antithesis  I 

A  ramble  through  the  Vierlands,  forms  a  very  common 
amuisement  for  the  Hamburgher  during  the  summer;  and 
not  a  few  of  the  gay  bachelors  of  the  citv  resort  thither  at 
all  seasons,  under  the  guise  of  its  being  tne  temple  of  Hy- 
geia.  It  is  slyly  insinuated,  however,  that  the  attractions 
for  these  gar^ons  rolage^  are  attributable  to  something  else 
than  the  health-inspiring  &re  which  the  humble  and  flower- 
environed  cottages  of  its  industrious  inhabitants  afford. 
In  a  word,  it  is  said  that  the  Temple  of  Paphos  is  as  much 
an  object  of  search  as  the  Temple  of  Hygeia! 

Since  the  days  of  Eve,  man,  you  know,  has  been  always 
too  willing  to  bend  at  the  shrine  of  beautv;  and  perhaps 
there  are  nowhere  to  be  found  more  regular' and  devoted 
worshippers  at  that  shrine,  than  in  this  busy  mart  As  an 
instance  in  point,  I  may  mention,  that  on  the  very  first  day 
of  oar  arrival  here,  my  companion  and  I  were  galloped  off 
in  a  droschki  to  pay  our  devoirs  to  die  8ch6ne  Mariane^ 
or  **  the  fair  Mariane ;"  it  being  our  Cicerone's  opinion  that 
this  pretty  personage  was  among  the  first  of  tne  leading 
sights  of  Hamburgh.  The  individual  to  whom  I  allude,  is 
Qo  other  than  the  handsomest  hostess  of  Marienruhe,  the 
%me  of  whose  charms,  and  the  amiability  of  whose  char- 
a^.'tter^  have  perhaps  excited  more  curiosity  than  was  at 
on^  time  called  forth  either  by  the  features  of  the  celebrated 
Liiltonadidre  of  the  CaftS  de  Mille  Collones  at  Paris,  or  by 
the  l^auty  and  fate  of  our  own  Mary  of  Buttermere.  The 
estabushment  over  which  this  really  lovely  person  presides, 
correV)onds  with  that  of  a  Parisian  restaurateur,  with  the 
additicb  of  a  coffee-house  and  garden.  Ever  since  the 
year  loKS,  when  it  was  first  opened,  a  constant  concourse 
of  visiters  have  resorted  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  patronizing 
and  encouraging  its  fair  proprietor.  To  describe  the  phy- 
siognomy ofDemoiselle  Mariane  Rttalt,  is  fortunately  alto- 
ffether  unnecessary,  as  her  features  at  this  moment  form  a 
fading  ornament  to  the  lids  of  ko  many  snuff-boxes,  while 
her  portrait  is  a  favourite  subject  for  the  lithographer's 
pencil.  I  suspect  my  companion,  who  has  a  prettv  sharp 
eye  and  a  tolerable  taste  in  such  matters,  will  not  return 
home  without  a  memento  of  this  handsome  hostess. 

To  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  citizens  of  Ham- 
burgh, I  have  already  alluded;  a  hospitality  which  my 
friend  and  I  will  never  forget  There  is  one  drawback, 
however,  to  dining  out  here,  to  which  I  cannot  help  alluding, 
and  which,  putting  expense  altogether  out  of  the  question, 
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is  a  sad  bore  to  foreign  visiters.  The  servants,  like  those 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  have  such  Jow  wages  that  they  are 
almost  universally  in  the  habit  of  receiving  valU  or  pres- 
ents from  every  visiter;  and  it  is  no  uncomihon  occurrence 
'  to  find  the  whole  cortege  of  the  butler's  pantry  waiting  at 
the  foot  of  the  stair,  to  receive  ihe  expected  drink-geld  from 
their  master's  guests.  In  England  there  is  no  greater  tax 
on  the  traveller  than  the  absurd  practice  of  paying  servants 
on  quitting  a  hotel,  and  here  there  is  no  greater  annoyance 
than  being  called  for  a  contribution  on  leaving  the  hall  of 
a  private  nouse. 

I  may  mention,  however,  that  contributions  are  not  con- 
fined altogether  to  servants.  On  particular  occasions,  the 
generosity  of  each  friend  of  a  family  is  regularly  put  to  the 
test  On  birthday  feasts,  the  acquaintances  who  are  in- 
vited, are  always  expected  to  leave  a  handsome  present 
for  the  individual  whose  natal  day  has  been  celeonited ; 
while,  on  the  birth  of  a  child,  there  is  a  donation  looked  for 
from  every  one  of  its  mother's  acquaintances.  The  con- 
tribution, when  the  friends  are  numerous  and  affluent,  gen- 
erally amounts  to  a  lar^^e  sum.  Presents,  in  fact,  are  quite 
the  uushion  here  on  all  important  events,  and  on  particular 
days.  What  do  you  think  of  the  family  doctor  being  regu- 
larly presented  with  a  Christmas-box ! 

This  afternoon,  my  companion  and  I  intend  leaving 
Hamburgh  for  Berlin.  The  preparations  connected  with 
passports  and  billsof  health  Hn  which  every  traveller  must 
at  present  be  xleclared  free  from  any  symptom  of  cholera) 
are  so  troublesome,  that  I  must  needs  make  this  epistle 
shorter  than  usual.  I  cannot,  however,  bid  adieu  to  this 
fine  commercial  emporium,  without  repeating,  that  I  have 
visited  few  cities  which  combine  more  attractions  for  the 
resident  merchant  or  the  passing  stranger,  than  the  lively 
and  bustling  queen  of  the  Hanse  Towns* 
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■nad  b«twe«>!n  Hambaigh  and  Berlin  excellent,  wfth  the  exception  or  the  portioa 
bekii^nng  to  Ueninark— the  8chiiell-waf  en— Pew  objvcts  or  interest  on  the  road 
between  llauibon^h  and  Berlin  —Grand  Dutchy  of  Mecklenburgh,  a  pcrain  coun- 
try— Cuunpankm  in  the  coach  tended  to  keep  away  ennni—ConTeraadon  about 
11i<rcMlore  K5mer,  wbo  was  killed  at  Rosenberc— Monument  of  the  soidierpoet 
— Kurner  iiiibued  with  the  true  spirit  of  freedom— his  lyrics  tended  to  rouse 
ciomiant  Prussia— Sketch  of  KOmcr's  life— his  residence,  and  occupation  at 
Vienna — bis  first  lore— qoits  Vienna  for  the  liberating  army  of  Pnissia— enrols 
hiinself  tn  IjiitiEow's  ▼oluntecrs— specimen  of  one  of  his  most  energetic  songs^ 
is  wounded— rejoins  his  corps,  and  is  killed  in  a  few  days  afterwards— character 
of  his  literary  protluetions— bis  lyrics,  ftom  their  simplicity  and  proverbial 
phmaeokiijry,  dimcuk  to  tianslaie— Ki>rner's  betrotiied  now  married— Ludwigs- 
uvt— Vill^es  and  peasantry  of  Mecklcni»ursh— Enter  Prussia  at  Wamow— Cus* 
tom-hcMsse  officers  and  cholera  medicine— Pei1eborf—fl|iandati—f^Iendid  ap* 
praach  to  Berfio— the  Brandenbuxih  fate. 

Berlin,  1831. 

When  I  last  addressed  you,  I  was  on  the  eve  of  leaving 
Hambui^ ;  and  now  I  am  comfortably  settled  in  the  Prus- 
sian capital.  To  yon  who  are  so  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  geography  of  (Germany,  I  need  hardly  say  that  the 
distance  between  the  busy  mart  of  Hanseatic  comniei  '*e 
and  the  seat  of  Prussian  diplomacy,  does  not  exceed  180 
Encrlish  miles :  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  about  thirty 
miles  on  the  side  of  Hamburgh,  the  road  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  t!ie  world. 

Within  a  few  years,  it  was  a  journey  of  at  least  three  days; 
now.  it  is  accomplished  with  comfort  and  ease  in  thirty- 
five  hourf^  Thi'ongh  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia and  those  of  the  duke  of  Mecklenburgh,  the  road  is 
nearly  as  straight  as  rhr^  best  constructed  railway  in  Eng- 
land, and  almost  eqnulJy  level.  It  was  formed  under  the 
direction  of  an  Englishman  called  Elliot,  after  the  most  ap- 
proved manner  of  Macadam;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,^  that  the  father  of  high-roads  himself  could  not  have  pro- 
duced a  more  splendid  specimen  of  the  utility  and  the  ex* 
eellence  of  his  system.  Were  the  thirty  miles  next  Ham- 
iNirgh  only  made  similar  to  those  through  Prussia  and 
Meckienburgh,  the  Schell-post  might,  by  curtailing  its 
stages,  easily  transport  the  mail  from  the  one  citv  to  the 
other  in  eighteen  or  twenty  hours.  The  king  of  Prussia^ 
with  a  view  of  forwarding  this  reform  of  the  roads,  has  of- 
fiered  to  advance  the  necessary  funds  for  making  the  im- 
provement 5  bqt  the  king  of  Denmark  will  not  accept  of 
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the  boon,  from  the  fear,  it  is  said,  of  affording  a  too  easy 
access  to  Holstein.  How  unfortunate  it  is  for  humanity, 
that  the  substantial  comforts  of  the  many  must  ever  be  sac- 
rificed for  the  false  or  interested  fears  of  the  few ! 

The  Schnell-wagefL,  the  coach  by  which  we  travelled,  al- 
though rather  a  clumsy  vehicle,  is  one  of  the  most  comfort- 
able carriages  I  ever  entered.  It  is  calculated  to  hold  six 
inside  passengers,  and  three  in  the  coupee  in  front  The 
latter  is  very  superior  to  the  cabriolet  of  a  French  dili- 
gence, boasting  as  it  does  all  the  comforts  and  conve* 
niences  of  an  English  chariot.  Whether  placed  in  the 
principal  carriage,  or  the  couple,  there  is  no  lack  of  room 
for  the  traveller.  Even  hal^a-dozen  of  Falstaffs  might  sit 
in  the  Scbnell-wagen,  without  the  rotundity  of  any  one  of 
them  being  much  interfered  with.  How  different  is  it  with 
our  English  mail-coaches,  where  even  men  of  ten  stone 
run  the  risk  of  being  squeezed  into  mummy  t 

To  ^iveyou  some  notion  of  the  size  of  the  Prussian  mail- 
coach  m  which  we  travelled,  I  may  mention;  that  when  in 
motion,  the  length  from  the  horses'  heads  (there  are  four 
in  the  team)  to  the  back  of  the  carriage,  was  no  less  than 
forty-two  feet.  The  luggage  is  all  carried  behind  and  be- 
neath the  carriage,  and  is  strictly  kept  under  lock  and  key 
by  the  cotuiuc^or— usually  a  respectable  military  man,  who 
obtains  the  situation  as  a  reward  for  services  done  to  his 
country.  A  traveller,  in  thus  placing  his  portmanteau  un- 
der the  care  of  such  an  individual,  suffers  none  of  that  anx- 
iety which  attends  travelling  in  England,  where  a  guard  is 
actually  paid,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mail-coach  at  least,  for 
taking  no  care  whatever  of  the  passengers'  luggage.  This 
indeed  requires  reform,  and  English  coach  proprietors 
could  not  do  better  than  take  a  hint  from  their  German 
neighbours.  A  Prussian  thaler,  or  dollar,  value  about 
three  shillings,  the  highest  present  made  to  the  conductor 
for  this  journey  of  180  miles,  purchases  a  civility  and  an 
attention  to  vour  interest,  far  beyond  that  which  even  a 
guinea  would  procure  in  Britain.* 

There  are  few  objects  of  particular  interest  on  the  road 
il'om  Hamburgh  to  Berlin.  The  country  is  exceedingly  Oat 
and  very  sandy  i  while  there  is  a  monotony  about  the  high- 
way, with  its  double  row  of  lime  trees,  which  is  very  apt, 
if  one's  companions  are  not  the  more  cheerful,  to  operate 
on  the  traveller  like  an  opiate.  Happily  for  me,  I  had  a 
companion  in  the  carriage  who  beguiled  the  monotony  of 
the  road,  and  kept  me  from  falling  into  the  grasp  of  Mor- 

*  In  Prussia,  accounts  are  kept  in  thalers  ^nd  groschen  :  thirty  eilyer 
irofchen  are  equal  to  one  thaler. 


pfieas.  This  lively  acquaintance  was  no  other  than  Mr. 
Herzfield,  the  clever  Vienna  comedian,  who  had  been  War- 
ring it,  or,  ns  the  Germans  call  it,  gcutroUing  it  at  Ham- 
burgh^ his  native  city.  Mr.  H.  speaks  English  lilce  a  na- 
tive, and  fortunately  has  none  of  thfe  more  offensive  pecu- 
liarities of  the  ^'  SOCK  and  buskin"  about  him.  I  found  him, 
however,  full  of  German  theatrical  anecdote,  and  he  gave 
me  a  peep  behind  the  coulisses,  with  which  perhaps  you 
Di^y  be  made,  at  some  future  day,  better  acquainted. 

On  pursuing  our  course  through  the  Grand  Dutchy  of 
Mecklenburgh,  which  is  a  grain  country,  and  by  no  means 
very  interesting,  our  conversation  naturally  turned  upon 
mv  favourite  poet  K6rner,  who,  you  may  remember,  was 
kiUed  on  the  road  leading  from  Cadebusch  to  Schwerin. 
&nd  where  a  monument  has  since  been  raised  in  honour  or 
this  modern  Tyrt«as  of  Germany.    If  time  had  permitted, 
I  should  certainly  have  made  a  peregrination  to  KOrner's 
oak-shadowed  tomb ;  for,  among  the  many  who  have  fig- 
ured during  the  feverish  perioos  of  the  present  century, 
there  are  few  that  claim  the  resard  of  their  countrymen 
more,  or  are  better  worthy  of  the  remembrance  of  every 
patriot,  than  this  lamented  soldier-poet.    Imbued  from  his 
birth  with  the  true  spirit  of  freedom,  and  with  an  enthusi- 
asm, an  intellect,  ana  a  courage,  which  forced  it  into  active 
exhibition,  he  at  first  became  the  fearless  bard  of  liberty, 
and  then  the  bold  and  courageous  asserter  of  his  country's 
riffhts.     He  found  his  native  land  under  the  galling  yoke 
of  foreign  domination,  and  his  indignant  mind  broke  forth 
in  strains  which  were  echoed  back  from  many  a  brother's 
heart,  and  roused  a  spirit  which  soon  produced  the  wish- 
ed-for  consequence.    The  universal  call  to  arms  which  his 
poetry  had  tended  to  inspire,  he  heard  with  a  patriot's  joy, 
and  rushed  to  tlie  standard  tnat  was  raised  for  the  relief  of 
bis  oppressed  and  overburdened  countrymen.    There  is, 
indeed,  no  engine  more  powerful  and  more  popular  than 
the  lyre,  when  touched  by  an  able  hand  and  guided  by  a 
virtuous  heart,,  for  producing  a  universal  interest  in  mo- 
ments of  national  danger  *,  and  when  its  chords  are  struck 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  addressed  to  a  people  suflfer- 
ing  under  the  bonds  of  foreign  oppression,  and  goaded  by 
foreign  exaction,  it  speaks  to  the  sympathies  of^every  bo- 
som, and  cannot  fail  to  awaken  the  most  torpid  to  ener^ 
and  exertion.    The  tenderness,  the  earnestness,  the  truth, 
the  patriotism  of  KOrner's  lyre,  soon  gained  for  his  senti- 
ments general  love  as  well  as  admiration;  his  poetry  be- 
cj^me  the  theme  of  the  nobleman,  and  the  talk  of  the  peas- 
ant; and  the  warm  and  impassioned  prayers  for  freedom 
which  breathed  in  his  songs,  were  heard  to  ring  both  in 
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the  cottage  and  the  palace.  They  were  caught  by  every 
ear,  echoed  by  every  voice,  and  found  a  sympathy  in  every 
bosom.  It  is  certain,  that  the  songs  of  the  youthml  KOrner 
did  much  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  dormant  Prussia;  while  the 
liberalizino;  sentiments  that  are  there  inculcated  and  held 
out,  tended  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  William  many 
of  his  bravest  subjects.  It  was  the  martial  music  of  Kdrn- 
er's  lyre,  that  cheered  his  countrymen  amid  the  battle  and 
the  storm ;  it  was  his  bitter  taunts  at  tyranny,  which  roused 
their  resentment,  and  mingled  with  the  hoarse  clang  of  the 
fierce  and  deadly  contest;  and  it  was  the sofler  breathings 
of  his  muse,  that  proved  the  hymn  of  praise  for  the  victory 
which  its  various  inspirations  had  won. 

The  life  of  KOrner  was  brief,  but  it  was  crowded  with 
events  which  gave  it  more  the  air  of  romance  than  reality. 
He  came  into  this  fitful  world  in  1791,  and  quitted  it  in  1813. 
His  childhood  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  his  brethren 
of  the  human  race,  except  that  he  early  showed  a  love  for 
versification.  At  seventi^en,  he  discovered  a  taste  for  mi- 
ning, and  proceeded  to  Freyberg,  where  he  remained  for 
two  years  under  the  celebrated  geologist  Werner.  From 
thence  he  went  to  Berlin,  and  aHerwards  to  Leipsic,  where 
he  became  a  student  at  the  university.  The  dissensions 
among  the  members  of  that  colle<re,  induced  the  father  of 
the  poet  to  send  him  to  Vienna,  where,  besides  a  wider  and 
more  stimulating  field  for  exertion,  he  would  have  the  ben- 
efit of  the  patronage  of  Humboldt,  and  the  friendly  coun- 
sel and  instruction  of  Schlegcl. 

The  day  that  the  poet  entered  Vienna,  may  be  dated  as 
the  commencement  of  the  most  important  epoch  of  his  life. 
Although  surrounded  by  the  allurements  of  the  most  dissi- 
pated capital  in  Europe,  he  never  onCe  forgot  what  was 
important  to  his  own  (iharnctfr,  nor  what  was  due  to  his 
father's  confidence.  The  fascinations  of  intellectual  com- 
panionship, and  the  glitter  of  public  amusements,  had  no 
power  to  charm  him  from  his  studies.  To  these  he  devoted 
the  greater  Dortion  of  every  day,  and  soon  showed  to  the 
world  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  In  the  course  of  fifteen 
months,  besides  several  lyrical  pieces,  he  wrote  two  vol- 
umes of  comedies,  and  three  or  four  tragedies,  which  enti- 
tle him  to  a  rank  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  his  country, 
little  inferior  to  that  of  GOthe  and  Schiller.  The  approba- 
tion with  which  his  Zriny  and  Rosamunda  were  received 
by  the  public  at  the  imperial  theatre,  soon  gained  for  him 
the  notice  which  his  talents  merited,' and,  what  was  better, 
procured  for  him  the  situation  of  theatre-poet  of  Vienna, 
which  in  Germany  is  the  only  place  tliat  furnishes  an  inde- 
pendence to  a  poet  in  the  exercise  of  his  art 
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Before  KOrner,  however,  had  fbll/reaped  the  reward 
which  his  genius  had  procured  for  him,  he  became  ardent- 
ly attached  to  a  lovely  young  g\r\,  whose  inflnenoe  over 
his  heart  perhaps  proved  one  of  nis  chief  safeguards  from 
the  witching  seductions  of  the  capital.  The  parents  of  the 
poet  hearing;  of  the  circumstance,  hastened  to  Vienna,  ap- 
proved and  sealed  the  choice  of  their  son,  and  looked  for- 
ward with  joyful  hope  to  the  day  which  was  to  have  united 
the  youthful  pair  forever. 

While  KOrner  was  thus  indulging  in  the  witchery  of  re- 
oufted  love  and  general  fame,  a  desire  for  liberty,  and  a 
determination  for  emancipation  from  French  oppression, 
spruns;  up  and  exhibited  itself  throughout  all  Germany. 
The  enthusiastic  spirit  which  then  prevailed,  was  perhaps 
never  equalled  since  the  glorious  days  of  Athenian  patriot- 
Ism.  It  burned  in  every  bosom,  from  the  noble  to  the  peas- 
ant The  standard  of  liberty  was  no  sooner  raised  than  it 
was  surrounded  by  men  of  every  class.  Antiquated  cus- 
toms bent  before  dire  necessity.  The  count  and  the  boor, 
the  merchant  and  the  student,  the  Jew  and  the  Christian, 
felt  no  scruples  to  become  comrades  and  combatants  for 
their  country.  They  had  each  felt  the  wo  and  de^adation 
of  a  ten  years'  bondage,  and  they  were  each  convinced  that 
anion  alone  could  free  them  from  degradation  and  slavery. 
Kftrner  had  long  wept  over  his  country's  abject  condition: 
he  had  long  poured  forth  his  anathemas  against  despotism 
and  oppression :  he  had  long  attempted  to  rouse  the  dor- 
mant spirit  of  Germany,  and  he  had  determined  to  show 
that  he,  who  as  a  poet  could  paint  the  inward  strugglings 
of  his  heart  for  liberty,  could  likewise  prove  his  devoted- 
ness  to  it  by  his  personal  prowess. 

No  sooner  therefore  did  Korner  know  that  the  "beacon 
flame  of  freedom"  had  been  lighted  in  the  North,  and  heard 
the  artful  though  energetic  proclamation  of  Prederlck  Wil- 
liam, calling  upon  every  son  of  Prussia  to  arm  for  free- 
dom, than  he  resolved  that  no  consideration  whatever 
should  detain  him  in  Austria.    On  the  18th  of  March,  1818, 
the  poet  sacrificed  the  pleasures  of  Vienna,  and  the  calm 
of  a  literary  existence,  for  the  tented  field  of  toil  and  dan- 
^r ;  and  ir  any  thing  can  illustrate  the  general  enthusiaaoL 
It  is  the  martyrdom  which  this  youthful  volunteer  endured 
for  his  country.    To  tear  himself  away  from  a  spot  Co 
which  he  was  bound  by  the  most  powerful  of  human  ties, 
required  enthusiasm  indeed.    We  can  conceive  him  aban- 
doning his  literary  pursuits,  his  literary  fame,  his  literaiy 
fiiends,  painful  though  that  separation  must  have  been ;  we 
can  conceive  him  givine  up  a  lucrative  and  honourable 
situation,  purchased  by  his  gpiaius,  though  that  safixifioe 
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must  have  cast  a  cloud  "of  deep  anxiety  over  the  future ; 
but  we  confess,  we  can  hardly  imagine  the  inward  strug- 
gle which  a  mind  constituted  like  Kdrner's  must  have  expe- 
rienced, before  it  arrived  at  the  determination  of  leaving 
hevy  whom  the  heart  as  yet  had  only  united  to  him — of  sac-, 
rificing  that  fond  affection  and  enthusiastic  love,  which 
are  the  birthright  of  every  poet— of  bidding  farewell,  per- 
haps forever,  to  the  beinff  with  whom  the  most  anxious  and 
most  joyous  moments  of  his  life  were  associated,  and  that 
too  at  a  time  when  he  hourly  hoped  to  have  the  church's 
blessing  on  his  love.  That  certainly  was  a  sacrifice  to  pat- 
riotism, of  which  few  poets  have  ever  been  capable,  and 

00  slight  proof  that  his  appeal  to  his  countrymen  to  throw 
off  their  yoke,  was  from  the  heart,  and  not  the  fancy. 
We  have  little  doubt  but  the  song,  which  commences  with 
the  following  simple  but  heart -speaking  lines,  was  written 
after  parting  with  his  mistress— a  song  which,  linked  as  it 
now  is  with  the  music  of  Weber,  has  become  a  general 
favourite  in  Germany,  and  but  too  faithfully  pictures  the 
poet's  own  fate ! 

The  warrior  to  the  bloody  field  must  hie, 
His  honour  calls,  'tis  for  his  country's  sake. 

His  love's  abode  he  enters  with  a  sign, 
Of  her,  perhaps,  a  last  farewell  to  taka 

"  Oh  weep  not,  dearest  lovc^"  said  he, 

"  Still  hope  and  solace  with  us  tarry; 
Let  oome  what  may— till  death,  I'll  be 

True  to  my  country  and  thee— Mary !" 

On  arriving  at  Breslaw,  KOrner  enrolled  himself  in  the 
corps  of  volunteers  commanded  by  Von  Lotzow,  and  was 
soon  by  the  suflfrages  of  his  companions,  called  upon  to  l)e 
their  lieutenant  The  consecration  of  this  corps  took  place 
a  few  days  after  Kdrner  had  joined  it ;  and  from  the  de- 
scription which  he  gives  of  the  august  and  solemn  cere- 
mony that  took  place  in  a  church  near  Zobten,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  there  was  no  Salvator  Rosa  there  to  give  the 
world  a  picture  cf  the  patriotic  group  of  heroes.  It  would 
have  been  a  noble  companion  to  the  interior  of  the  Tor- 
Hone  del  Carmine,  on  the  night  when  Massaniello  sat 
in  council  deliberating  on  the  liberty  of  Naples.  It  was 
during  the  leisure  moments  that  were  stolen  from  camp 
and  field  duties,  that  K6rner  wrote  the  chief  portion  of  his 
martial  songs:  some  of  them  were  penned  during  the  in- 
terval of  skirmishes ;  others,  in  view  of  the  field  of  battle. 
The  following  most  energetic  lyric,  which,  some  years  aco^ 

1  attempted  to  translate,  was  written  on  the  morning  of  3ie 
engagement  near  Danneberg :— * 
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Dnrklf  dawmiig,  death-portendiiiR 

Breaks  the  fatiiK  glorious  day; 
Red  as  blood  the  spn's  ascending, 

To  illume  our  gory  way : 
In  the  next  hours  womb  is  lying 

Hid,  the  fortunes  of  a  world ; 
And  t:ie  dread,  brief  moment's  flying; 

When  the  fell  die  shall  be  hurl'd  I  . 
Brothers!  the  dawning  dav  well  may  remind  yoo, 
The  dearesr,  most  hallo w'd  of  ties  now  bind  you, 

To  be  true  to  the  dag  that's  unfurl'd. 

In  the  nightly  gloom  behind  ns, 

Lie  deep  shame  and  dire  disgrace  t 
Despot's  taunts,  too,  to  remind  us, 

We  were  onct  a  noble  race : 
Our  mother-tongue  has  been  deeded, 

Sack'd  our  shrines  by  ruffian  bandss 
Our  nation' 1  fame  is  pledged — unfaded— 

Haste,  redeem  it  with  your  brands! 
The  torch  of  revcns^e  gleams,  gain  back  your  lost  treasoi^ 
Let  your  union  dispel  Heaven's  heavy  displeasure, 

Redeem  your  palladium  by  valorous  hands! 

HoT3e's  gay  prospects  He  before  us. 

Witchery  o'er  the  future  streams ; 
Heaven's  whole  radiant  charms  implore  aS| 

Where  the  torch  of  freedom  beams: 
Our  songs  of  childhood  warm  entreat  us. 

Homers  lost  bliss— love's  happy  reign- 
All  that's  great  shall  once  more  ^reei  as— 

AH  that  s  fair  shall  bloom  agam. 
But  high  is  the  hazard  ere  we  can  enjoy  it,  . 

Our  heart's  blood's  the  stake,  we  boldly  employ  it  i 

Liberty's  won,  but  on  heaps  of  the  slam. 

The  die  we'll  cast,  in  God  confiding, 

Resolved  to  stand  by  his  decree; 
Our  burning  bosonr  s  fear  deriding. 

Urge  us  to  death  or  victory. . 
Fatherland !  our  will's  no  merit : 

With  cheerful  hearts  we'd  die  for  thee  I 
Then  our  children  shall  inherit 

The  land  our  best  blood  haa  made  free. 
Tower  high.  Oak  of  Freedom  I  that  k>iig  has  been  weepinft 
And  shadow  uur  graves  when  with  heroes  we're  sleepmg, 

Tree  of  our  country— for  freedom  and  thee  I 

Think  on  those  to  whom  you're  plighted. 

Those  who  soon  may  mourn  vour  death, 
Blooms  of  first  love,  torn  and  bnghted 

By  a  Southron's  poisonous  breath  I 
Weep  ye  7  Blush  not— 'tis  love's  duty, 

Sucn  tears  scorn  oppression's  rod ; 
Waft  one  kiss  to  home  and  beauty. 

Then  confide  their  cause  to  God.  . 
Each  lip  which  for  us  is  now  praying  so  kindly. 
Bach  heart  we  may  break  that  loves  us  so  blindly, 

Aid  and  support  them.  Almighty  God ! 

Rush  on !  our  prayers  are  now  ascended, 
Now  our  hopes  are  in  the  skies 
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Things  of  earth  are  henceforth  ended, 

Heavenly  objects  now  arise. 
Advance  the  tla;;  that  floats  unfitrrd, 

Each  foeman's  pDan  is  freedom's  cry  { 

We'll  meet  again — farewell  this  world — 

*Ti8  hell  to'yield— 'tis  heaven  to  die! 

Hark,  hark  !  how  a^ain:^t  us  ihe  cannon  is  roaring; 

On,  brothers,  on !  mid  the  death-rain  that's  pouring, 

We'll  meet  in  a  far  brighter  sky ! 

The  deeds  of  courage  and  the  brilliant  conflicts  in  which 
the  corps  of  Liitzow  were  engaged,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
detail  here;  it  is  sufficient  to  say/that  its  prowess,  and  that 
of  its  gallant  Lieutenant  KOrner,  pjalned  for  it  a  name 
which  will  lonc^live  in  the  annals  of  Germany,  and  fully  en- 
titled it  to  the  poet's  denomination  of  ^'•Lillzow'^8  v>ildever- 
weffene  JagrL" 

Korner,  having  received  a  severe  wound,  rejoined  the 
corps  of  Lutzow  only  a  few  days  previous  (o  its  being  call- 
ed to  intercept  a  French  convoy  of  ammunition  ana  pro- 
visions.   The  combat  happened  near  a  wood,  about  half  a 
league  from  Rosenberg,  and  in  this  wood,  where  the  troops 
had  halted  for  a  couple  of  hours,  the  poet  wrote  his  last 
lyric,  **  The  Sword."    It  was  written  on  a  blank  leaf  of  his 
pocket-book,  and  he  was  reading  it  to  his  companions  when 
the  trumpet  sounded  for  the  attack.    The  enemy,  although 
more  numerous  than  at  first  imagined,  fled,  ader  a  short  en- 
counter, into  the  neighbouring  coppice  in  front  of  a  wood. 
Among  those  who  pursued  them,  was  the  poet;  and  here 
he  met  the  death  of  which  he  so  long  had  a  presentiment, 
and  had  also  so  frequently  and  so  enthusiastically  lauded 
in  his  poems.     The  THrailleures  finding  themselves  safe  in 
a  brush  wood,  fired  a  volley  upon  thelidvancing  cavalry; 
Kdrner  instantly  fell,  and  Germany  was  left  to  lament  one 
of  its  bravest  soldiers,  and  one  of  its  most  patriotic  bards. 
He  was  carried  into  the  neighbouring  wood,  and  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  surgeon;  but  all  mortal  help  was  in 
vain.    Beneath  an  oak,  the  emblem  of  that  German  free- 
dom for  which  he  fought,  were' the  mortal  remains  of  the 
hero  and  the  poet  laid.    His  afflicted  comrades  dug  his 
grave,  and  carved  his  name  upon  the  stem  of  the  tree  that 
now  shadows  it. 

Kdrner's  literary  productions  are  already  pretty  well 
known  in  England  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  Ger- 
man literature.  They  consist  of  three  or  four  tragedies, 
of  which  Zriny  and  Rosamunda  were  well  and  ably  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Gillies,  some  years  ago,  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine;  several  comedies,  which  would  not  suit  the 
taste  of  an  English  reader;  three  prose  pieces,  which  have 
been  of^en  translated ;-  a  coUeotion  of  lyric  pieces,  entitled 
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the  ^  Lyre  and  Sword  f  and  nearly  a  volume  of  miscel- 
laneous poetry.  If  his  tragedies  are  excepted,  which  at 
this  moment  keep  hold  of  uie  Grerman  stage,  it  is  certain 
that  Kdmer  must  rest  his  fame  upon  his  lyrics,  and  of  those, 
his  martial  songs  in  particular.  To  the  lofty  musings  or 
the  mind,  and  the  golden  dreams  of  fancy,  these  lyrics 
have  no  pretensions ;  but  they  have  what  is  a  far  greater 
charm — ^the  charm,  that  every  sentiment  breathed  in  them 
has  proceeded  from  the  deepest  and  the  dearest  springs  of 
the  heart — that  there  is  scarcely  a  line  which  does  not  glow 
with  some  noble,  some  patriotic  feeling — not  an  image  en- 
shrined in  a  verse,  that  is  not  connected  with  the  heart  bv 
some  fine  and  secret  association.  The  elements  of  which 
Korner^s  poetry  is  formed,  are  a  devoted  love  to  country. 
an  ardent  desire  for  freedom,  an  unextinguishable  hatrea 
of  tyranny  and  oppression,  a  deep  contempt  of  cowardly 
and  slavish  submission,  a  perfect  confidence  in  the  justice 
of  his  cause,  and  a  triumphant  faith  in  God. 

Although  we  have  had  various  translations  of  KOmer's 
lyrics  into  Bnfflish,  few  or  none  of  them  give  a  just  idea  of 
the  original.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  mean  to  dispar- 
age the  talents  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  translate 
the  verses  of  the  soldier-poet.  A  man  may  be  able  to  exe- 
cute things  of  a  far  higher  cast,  and  not  be  able  to  translate 
the  *'  Lyre  and  Sword."  Kdrner's  poetry  is  not  like  that 
of  Goethe,  Klopstock,  or  even  Schultze,  where  lofly  ideas 
are  enshrint^  in  dazzling  imagery — where  sentiments  are 
thinly,  but  gorgeously  veiled  by  the  prismatic  mist  of  fancy. 
These  may  be  transferred  by  any  literary  hack,  and  yet 
retain  beauties  to  captivate;  but  KOrner  cannot  bear  to 
lose  any  thing — his  simplicity  and  his  enthusiasm  must 
unite  with  every  sentiment,  or  the  translation  will  prove  a 
failure.  A  man  who  translates  the  "Lyre  and  Sword," 
must  transport  himself  in  imagination  to  Germany  during 
the  lib(T€Uian  war  ;  he  must  1^  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
that  universal  7\tgendbund  and  Bruderschaft^  which  was,  in 
fact,  little  short  of  the  famous  bond  of  the  Greek  Hetarxa; 
he  must  feel  as  Korner  felt,  and  fancy  himself  acting  as  he 
acted,  and  when  thus  excited,  he  may  possibly  find  equiv- 
alents in  our  tongue,  certainly  not  literal  ones,  (for  the 
strength  of  the  poet  lies  in  proverbial  expressions,)  to  con- 
vey to  the  Enzlish  reader  a  just  idea  of^  those  martial  ly- 
rics, which  cheered  on  Germany  to  the  battle  and  the 
storm,  and  proved  its  hymn  of  praiae  for  victory. 

From  Mr.  Herzfeld  I  learned  that  the  beloved  of  the 
poet  was  beautiful,  amiable,  and  clever.  Happily  for  this 
maiden's  comfort,  the  affsction  she  felt  was  not  so  adhesive 
the  nhrenoJogists  woftld  have  it^ias  that  of  the  h^ 
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trothed  of  poor  F!mmpt.  Soon  aftpr  K/^rner's  death  she 
got  over  hfM*  iiru»r,  whs  happily  muiTied,  and  is  now  living 
comfn»t;il)!y  iit  Vieiuiu. 

•  A?r//// ^//'/.sV,  the  summer  rosidonce  of  the  grand  duke 
of  \Uckli  iibmtrh,  is  a  place  containing  about  6000  inhab- 
itants. The  .st!«'ets  are  bi oriel,  and  planted  with  a  doulilo 
row  uftn^rs.  'I'he  palace  is  lartre,  and  is  placed  al  the  end 
of  a  loiir  nm!)rairenus  avenue;  ^h.le  the  other  end  is  oc- 
c'U})if'd  l\v  a  haiuisonie  church.  The  town,  however,  has 
not  tJe  ai»  of  a  royfil  domain,  except,  perhaps,  tliat  «  few 
scailet-coat»  d  sentinels  are  to  be  seen  pacing  in  front  of 
the  palai  e.  The  chief  characteristic  of  Ludvngslust  is  dul- 
ness,  a  pecniiiirity  which  generally  beh>n«rs  not  only  to 
th»'  towns  hut  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  whole  district  of 
Schw.Min.  The  Meckleiibufghers  are  a  strong,  powerful 
raie,  but  they  are  not  unjustly  celebrated  for  phlegm ;  like 
their  horses,  they  are  fitted  for  every  thing  except  *7W/rAc- 
ness,  and  although  their  country  is  perhaps  the  most  fa- 
mous in  Germnny  for  the  manufacture  of  comhrandy^  the 
peasantry  exhibit  but  little  evidence  of  its  exhilarating 
qualities.  The  people  of  this  dutchy  are  chiefly  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  reside  in  paltry,  comfortless-looking 
villages,  which,  with  their  small  churches,  spot  the  country 
on  every  hand.  The  best  habitations  I  noticed  in  Meek- 
lenburgh,  were  the  tollhouses,  each  with  its  elegant  and 
parti-coloured  schlagbaum  or  bar — ornaments,  I  owevcr, 
wfiich  are  perhaps  more  numerous  than  economica]  trav- 
ellers usually  desire  to  meet  with. 

On  approaching  Warnow^  the  single-headed  black  eagle 
emblazoned  over  the  elegant  post-house,  proclaimed  that 
we  were  about  to  enter  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia ;  while  the  posse  of  militai^y  douaniers,  who  stood  ready 
to  encircle  the  post-wagen  on  its  arrival,  bespoke  an  imme- 
diate and  narrow  inspection  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
every  passenger.  Considering  the  great  inducements  held 
out  to  the  smuggler,  from  the  high  duties  which  are  levied 
on  all  English  articles  in  this  countiy,  I  must  confess  we 
were  treated  with  more  politeness  and  lenity  than  could 
have  been  expected — with  much  more,  indeed,  than  I  have 
experienced  from  our  own  countrymen  on  landing  at  Do- 
ver from  France.  My  companion,  aware  that  he  carried 
in  his  trunk  two  or  three  bottles  of  ^ood  Scottish  mountain- 
dew  as  a  rarity  for  his  friends  in  Berlin,  became  very 
nervous  as  the  officers  began  to  fumble  among  the  articles 
in  his  trunk ;  and  when  the  portly  quarts,  all  well  corked 
and  waxed,  were  expiscated  and  held  up,  with  the  suspi- 
cious query  of  '*  Was  ist  das  ?"  his  anxiety  for  their  fata 
became  not  a  little  apparent    To  cariy  a  cordial  f^r  so 
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many  handrcd  miles,  and  to  lose  it  without  a  struggle,  was 
no  charactoris  ic  of  my  friend,  and  with  that  intuitive 
quick nosss  which  bdongs  to  him,  he  whisp*>red  to  me  to 
say  rhat  it  was  *  medicine  f)r  the  cholera."  The  fe.irful 
word,  which  at  this  momejit  makeA  every  dne  invnluntrtfily 
shudder.  produLfd  the  desired  effect;  the  officer  immedi- 
ately tossed  the  supposed  specific  into  th«>  scales,  while 
my  comn  inion  whs  allowed  to  replace  his  bottles  in  his 
trunk,  at  tise  exi>ense  ofpayingfour  silver  groschen  of  duty, 
or  aboMt  3^r/.  .sterling. 

In  passinu:  throuirh  Perleberg',  a  town  of  about  5000  in- 
habitants, our  attention  wasrJrawnto  a  huge  antique  statue, 
which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  market  place.  The  fig- 
ure, which  is  incased  in  armour,  and  bears  in  its  mailed 
hand  a  ponderous  sword,  is  about  14  feet  high,  and  stands 
.upon  a  pedestal  which  rises  six  feet  from  the  street.  In 
former  days.  I  understand,  there  was  one  of  these  rude 
and  ill-formed  figures  placed  in  eight-and-twcnty  of  the 
principal  towns  in  Germany  ;  for  whrit  purpose,  however, 
no  one  can  well  tell.  Popular  tradition  has  f^iven  to  these 
statues  the  name  of  Roland,  and  holds  that  they  were 
erected  in  honour  of  the  hero,  who  was  one  of  the  twelve 
companions  of  Charlemagne.  Antiquarians,  however, 
consider  this  as  a  vulgar  opinion,  and  say,  that  these  fig- 
ures were  merely  set  up  to  testify  that  the  town  had  a  par- 
ticular jurisdiction,  and  peculiar  laws  of  its  own. 

The  Schnell'Wag-en  reached  the  gates,  and  rattled  over 
the  drawbridge  of  Spandau,  during  the  short-lived  splen- 
dour of  a  glowing  sunrise.  This  town,  the  scene  of  many 
a  struggle,  sparkled  in  the  morning  lis^tj  but  withal  was 
only  interesting  from  its  association  with  war.  Spandau 
is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Havel  and  Spree,  but 
lies  so  very  low,  as  to  recall  nothing  but  the  unpicturesque 
flatness  of  Holland.  It  is,  in  fact,  remarkable  for  nothing 
save  its  fortifications,  and  its  enormous  workhouse — the 
receptacle  for,  and  the  terror  to,  all  the  loose  characters  of 
the  neighbouring  capital. 

On  leaving  Spandau,  the  appearance  of  the  road  and 
country  proclaimed  our  approximation  to  a  great  city. 
The  approach  to  Berlin  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  splendid 
in  Europe..  For  miles,  the  road  passes  through  an  avenue 
of  trees,  ever  and  anon  broken  by  palaces,  cbttec-houses, 
and  pleasure-gardens ;  forming  a  delightful  contrast  to 
the  uninterestmg,  though  at  this  moment  corn-covered 
country,  which  lies  between  Ludwigslust  and  Spandau. 
Natural  in  this  dry,  sandy  soil,  which  on  every  hand 
surrounds  the  city,  has  been  fairly  overcome  by  art,  and 
the  environs  of  Berlin,  which  were  at  one  time  little  better 
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than  a  desert,  are  now  converted  into  a  paradise.  The 
ride  from  Charlottenburgh,  which  is  about  three  miles  from 
the  capital,  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  much  talked  of 
op«*ninir  into  Paris  ftom  the  we&t.  The  Prussians,  with  all 
their  native  modpsly,  designate  this  lovely  entrance  into 
their  capital,  a  Thierfrarten  ;  while  the  French,  with  their 
characteristic  conceit,  term  theirs  the  Champs  Elysees.  It 
only  requires  a  vitit  to  both  to  be  convinced  that  a  fair  ex- 
change of  names  wonj.l  be  no  robbery. 

At  the  extremity  of  this  verdant  and  umbrageous  ave- 
nue, stands  the  Brandenburg  Tkor^  one  of  the  thirteen 
gates  which  admit  the  stfunger  to  the  splendour  and  va- 
riety o'' Berlin.  This  gateway,  on  account  of  its  aichitect- 
ure  and  its  historical  associiitions,  is  |)erhaps  the  most  no- 
ble monument  of  which  the  capital  of  Prussia  can  boast. 
It  is  built  after  the  PropylcBum  of  Athens,  and  is  ornament-^ 
ed  with  the  most  beautiful  bas-rciicfs,  and  with  twelve 
lofty  massive  columns,  which  form  fivv.  openings — two  for 
foot-passengers,  and  three  for  carriages.  On  the  summit 
of  this  n»allv  niagniiicent  and  chaste  piece  of  architecture, 
stands  the  fdmf)iis  Car  of  Victory,  drawn  by  the  lour  fiery 
steeds,  which  Napoleon,  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Jena, 
bore  away  in  vulgar  and  insulting  triumph  to  Paris.  Prus- 
sian arms  and  Prussian  prowess  have  again  placed  them 
where  they  should  be,  at  the  threshold  oF  the  capital  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  What  aday  ol  enthusiasm  and  of  joy  must 
that  one  have  been,  when  almost  the  whole  inhabitants  of  this 
populous  city  marched  out  to  receive  from  the  victorious 
army  of  Blacher,  the  convincing  proof  that  tlie  insult  which 
France  had  offered  to  Prussia  was  requited,  and  when, 
amid  the  shouts  of  a  patriotic  people,  this  splendid  work 
of  art,  at  once  associated  with  grief  and  glory,  was  again 
beheld  placed  upon  its  magnificent  pedestal ! 
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.  a  city  of  palacea— splendid  group  of  bailifinga,  ■•  Men  flrom  the  NlederkM 
Binuse — Miaikiritj  and  landern  charact«>r  of  the  builiUngt— liiiter  deu  l.inde«, 
the  iDO«t  bvely  poninn  of  tlic  city— A  fine  •iglit  oo  riiuniay— Two  rlitfcuuifuru 
eonoecreti  wiih  Berlin,  the  sand  and  the  paveinent»>-The  |>ublic  Droat-hkia — 
fliatiie  of  Marshal  Biiieh<?r— The  sculptor  Rauch-^Tlia  eiiliiu«iHSin  with  which 
the  iiien.ory  of  miicher  is  regarded  by  the  Prtisaiaii  people— Public  l>Hildinga 
DQinerous — the  Royal  Museum  a  splendid  piece  ol  architecture— CuUectiou  of 
aaiique  buAs  and  statues— ihe  worshipping  boy— Picture  gallerv,  one  of  the 
finest  coUedioas  in  Europe,  arranged  according  lo  the  various  schn^ils  of  art— 
Adrautases  of  a  naiional  and  chronological  arrangement —A  record  of  the  pecii- 
liar  coiicfitioa  and  raliog  passions  of  thn  human  race,  as  well  as  a  history  or  taste 
—  Lessons  lo  l»e  learned  froui  surh  a  study— Other  mmieni  buildings— the  KUn- 
teswache — the  architect  Schinkel— 4he  singing  Academy-  lis  arcbiiect,  Karl 
Tbeodore  Ottinex— BIndem  Genuan  architecture,  original  and  tastefal. 

Beruk,  1831. 

BcRLm  ma^,  without  contradiction,  be  desigrnated  a  city 
of  palaces,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  street  within  the  five 
towns  and  the  five  suburbs  of  which  it  is  composed,  that 
does  not  boast  of  some  splendid  public  building  or  private 
hotel.*  Genoa  has  its  Strada  Nova  and  Strada  Baibi,  Ven- 
ice its  Piazza  San  Marco  and  its  Grand  Canal,  Paris  its 
quays  and  its  Boulevards,  London  its  squares  and  its  Re- 
gent-street ;  but  the  beauty  of  Berlin  is  not  confined  to 
one,  or  two,  or  a  dozen  of  quarters.  Domes,  colonnades, 
palaces,  and  temples,  rise  on  every  hand ;  while,  from  the 
breadth  of  the  streets,  and  the  agreeable  mixture  of  lines 
of  trees  and  flower-gardens,  each  tmilding  is  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage. 

To  give  you  some  slight  idea  of  one  portion  of  this  city 
I  may  merely  mention,  that  from  the  corner  of  the  Neider- 
laM-slrasse^  leading  to  the  Ildtel  de  liussie,  where  we  aro 
at  present  lodging,  the  eye  may  successively  wander  over 
the  following  magnificent  edifices — the  commandant's 
house,  the  Kcnigswache,  the  king's  private  palace,  the  op- 
era house,  the  royal  academy,  the  university,  the  arsenal, 
the  government  warehouses,  the  museum,  the  exchange. 
the  aom  kirche,  the  old  palace,  the  new  royal  palace,  ana 


SprM, 
be  fivn 


*  The  fivo  towns  nrc  called  Berlin  Proper,  Koln  orColosne  on  the 
Priedrichswerder,  ?vVu  or  Dorotheensiadi.  and  Fried Hch^stndt ;  tkic  ijv« 
8iiburb«>,  Loui^Lnsiodt,  ihe  KOMi;;sv(irstnut,  the  SpandHuervyr.'iiadt,  the 
Straiauervoratndi,  ntid  the  OranienbufKervorstadt.  Berlin  is  nhout  19 
milaf*  in  rircumferrnce.  It  has  22  squares  or  markei-placesi  27  pansb 
churches,  and  40  bridjjes. 
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the  long  line  of  buildinojs  that  constitute  the  far-famed  street 
of  *'  Vriter  den  Linden,^^  or  "under  the  lime  trees,"  the  fa- 
vourite promenade  of  the  fair  bourgeoisie  of  Berlin,  the 
resort  of  the  gourmand,  and  the  lounge  of  the  foreign  idler. 

To  one  who  has  just  left  the  bustle  of  Hamburgh,  or  who 
has  lately  been  amid  the  noise  of  London,  Berlin,  with  aU 
its  splendour,  will,  however,  appear  somewhat  dull  and  life- 
less. Its  long  broad  streets  and  open  squares,  no  doubt, 
look  altogether  magnificent,  when  seen  sparlcling  in  the 
rays  of  a  summer's  sun  ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  their 
maQ;nificence  is  too  frequently  allied  with  the  melancholy 
which  springs  from  the  want  of  such  a  stream  of  moving 
figures  to  shadow  and  break  the  paved  waste  of  the  fore- 
ground, as  arc  to  be  met  with  in  Paris  or  in  London. 
Berlin,  although  it  contains,  with  its  garrison  of  20,000  men, 
nearly  230.000  souls,  looks  iii  fact  generally  dull  and  de- 
serted. It  senms  like  a  city  that  has  outgrown  its  popcK 
lition,  or  whose  inhabitants  have  left  their  homes  for  a 
season  to  avoid  some  expected  pestilence.* 

There  is  a  monotony  about  some  of  the  finest  streets  of 
this  capital,  arising  from  their  great  length  and  breadth, 
anci  from  the  uniformity  and  similarity  of  the  buildings, 
that  is  very  apt  to  make  a  stranger  sigh  for  alleys  less 
straight  or  splendid ;  and  aAer  such  a  walk  as  I  had  the 
other  day,  from  La  Belle  Alliance  Place  to  the  Oranien- 
hurgher  gate,  through  the  long,  silent,  though  clean  and 
handsome  Friedrichs-atrasse,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  that 
the  noisy  excitement  of  even  the  most  crooked  and  dirty 
lane  in  Hamburgh,  was  preferable  to  the  comparative  still- 
lioss  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  streets  in  the  world. 

There  is  no  city  that  breathes  less  the  spirit  of  antiquity 
than  Berlin.  It  looks  indeed  more  like  a  town  which  be- 
longs to  the  new  than  the  old  world — to  America,  rather 
than  to  Eiurope.  Its .  one  and  the  same  style  of  building, 
would  indicate  too,  that  it  has  been  called  into  existence 
by  one  great  architectural  necromancer;  and  so,  in  fact,  it 
has— the  magician  being  no  less  than  Frederick  the  Great; 
and  hence  the  plain  and  substantial  character  of  all  the 
edifices,  with  the  exception  of  the  splendid  buildings  erect- 
ed since  his  death,  sufficiently  indicate  the  spirit  of  the 
methodical  soldier. 

There  is  one  portion  of  Berlin,  however,  which  perhaps 
ought  to  be  exempted  from  the  characteristic  of  lifelessness, 
and  that  portion  is  the  Linden,  particularly  on  a  Sunday 
or  other  festival.     This  street,  which  is  at  least  one  hun- 


*  The  popululion  of  Berlin,  in  1661,  was  ODly  6,600 :  in  1803,  it  wu 
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dred  and  sixty  feet  broad,  and  about  four  thousand  feet 
Ion?,  is  planted  in  the  centre  with  a  double  row  of  lime 
and  chestnut  trees,  leaving  a  promenade  between  of  about 
50  feet  in  breadth.  Along  ihis  shaded  alley,  which  is  fur- 
nished with  abundance  of  seats  and  chairs,  a  concourse  of 
all  sorts  of  individuals  may  be  seen  ever  and  anon  para- 
ding: from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  not  unfrequently  among 
those  rhay  be  encountered  the  kincr  himself,  in  all  the  plain- 
ness and  unostentation  of  a  simple  citizen. 

To  witness  the  Lindf*n  during  the  thronof  of  a  Sunday 
forenoon,  soon  after  the  hour  when  the  military  band  has 
ceased  to  delight  the  gay  group  which  environs  the  Kiyn- 
igxicache,  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  in 
Berlin.  VVe  have  certainly  here  neither  the  crowding  and 
elbowing  of  London,  nor  the  buzz  and  blustering  of  Na- 
ples; but  we  hare  what  perhaps  is  better,  a  well-dressed, 
well-pleased,  and  sober-looking  population,  pacing  a  street 
adorned  with  all  that  is  beautiful  in  art,  and  decorated  with 
all  that  is  sweet  in  nature.  The  Germans  are  peculiarly 
fond  of  flowers,  and  at  present  the  balconies  of  every 
house  are  teeming  with  the  richest  glories  of  the  green- 
hoQse.  The  bright-coloured  flowering  hydrangins,  which 
fill  the  vases  that  ornament  the  fronts  of  many  of  the  build- 
ings, and  the  numerous  gardens  which  are  scattered  up 
and  down  this  quarter  oi  the  town,  with  the  total  absence 
of  all  coal-smoke,  give  a  fragrance  to  the  atmosphere  of 
which  the  inhabitant  of  a  British  city  can  havfe  no  possible 
idea. 

There  are  two  serious  inconveniences,  however,  which 
a  stranger  will  speedily  discover  on  perambulating  the 
streets  of  Berlin.  The  first  arises  from  the  dust,  and  the 
second  from  the  foot  pavements.  When  it  is  windy,  one*s 
eyes  are  literally  blinded  with  clouds  of  sand  ;  and  when 
it  is  sunshine,  the  feet  of  the  pedestrian  are  actually  as 
much  scorched  from  the  sharp,  heated  trottoires,  as  if  he 
were  toiling  over  the  smoking  pathway  that  leads  to 
the  summit  of  Vesuvius  !  I  can  verify  the  truth  of  this 
from  personal  experience.  From  having  been  favoured 
with  refreshing  showers,  however,  we  have  as  yet  been 
saved  from  the  too  common  ophthalmia  produced  by  the 
flying  sand;  while  the  cheapness  and  excellence  of  the 
public  droschkis  have  enabled  us  to  save  our  soles  from 
the  pavement  fever.  In  Berlin,  you  can  have  a  droschki 
to  carry  you  from  any  part  of  the  town  to  another,  at  the 
small  expense  of  eightpence ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  several  of  the  streets,  such  as  the  Priedrich's-strasse, 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  are  nearly  three  miles  in 
length,  the  price  must  appear  exceedingly  moderate.  There 
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is  this  peculiarity,  however,  that  although  the  journey 
ever  so  short,  you  always  pay  ei^htpence.  Those  ma- 
chines  that  ctirry  four,  can  be  taken  by  the  day  or  by  th^ 
hour.  If  by  tin*  former,  you  pay  five  thaiera^  or  aboutt 
eijrhteen  shillings  ;  if  by  the  latter,  twenty-five  graschen  for 
the  first  mile,  and  twenty  for  every  mile  thereafter. 

There  is  nothing  that  a  Berliner  takes  more  pleasure  in 
poihtf^^  out  to  a  stranger,  than  the  statue  of  Marshal  Bitk- 
Cher — tt)t^  masterpiece  of  Hauch,  the  great  German  8cul|>- 
tor,  which  stands  near  the  handsome  iron  bridge  across 
the  Spree.    The  field-marshal  is  here  represented  as  wa- 
ving his  favourite  hussar  sword  which  led  his  folio w*er»  to 
death  or  victory.    The  countenance  and  figure,  th  ugh 
colossal,  are  true  to  nature;  while  the  drapery  and  mantle 
are  formed  after  the  antique  taste,  and  display  an  appreci- 
ation of  this  peculiarity  of  the  art,  that  far  surpasses  the  er- 
forts  of  the  generality  of  the  present  race  of  sculptors  to 
imitate.    The  tout  etuembie  of  the  statue,  may  be  said  to 
imbody  the  momentary  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  hero, 
when  trusting  in  God  for  support,  he  cheers  on  the  Silesia n 
host,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign  and  his  father-land.  The 
splendid  bas-reliefs  which  ornament  the  pedestal,  depict 
some  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  war — events  con- 
nected with  the  Katsbach  and  the  Loire — with  the  patriotic 
Landwehr  and  the  enthusiastic  volunteers — with  Theodore 
Kdrner  and  LQtzow's  Freitchaar-^mih  Paris  and  peace — 
with  victory  and  freedom. 

In  sculpture,  there  are  at  this  hour  few  living  artists  that 
in  any  quarter  can  compete  with  Christian  Ranch.  In  ear- 
ly life,  the  friend  of  Thorwaldsen  and  Canova,  and  the 
active  student  of  Grecian  and  Roman  art,  he  has  immor- 
t  ilized  himself  in  his  successful  attempts  to  immortalize 
those  whose  worth  or  whose  prowess  their  king  or  their 
country  wished  to  commemorate.  The  connoisseur  has 
only  to  examine  the  bronze  monument  erected  to  Marshal 
Vdrwdrt8y  as  BlQcher  was  denominated,  and  those  in  mar- 
ble to  Generals  Von  Scharnhost  and  Von  BQlow,  which  so 
appropriately  grace  the  sides  of  the  handsome  K&nig^ 
wachp.  or  royal  guard-house,  to  be  convinced  that  their  au- 
thor is  worthy  of  the  first  place  among  the  modern  suc- 
cessors of  Lysippus.*  Ranch,  who  is  now  about  fifly-fbur 
years  of  age,  is  the  present  Professor  of  Sculpture  in  the 
Berlin  Academy  of  Arts,  and  has  lately  been  made  a  knight 
of  the  order  of  the  Red  Eagle.   His  studio  forms  the  resort 


V  *  It  was  Scharnhost  who  frave  the  idea^  that  the  soldier  should  in  <  _  . 
respect  be  a  cirizen,  and  the  eitizaa  s  soldier.  It  itiipon  this  principle  that 
the  army  of  Prussia  is  now  based. 
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of  every  foreigner  who  has  any  claim  to  vertu ;  and  I  need 
scarcely  add,  that  after  a  visit  to  the  Lagerhaus  in  the 
KtosUr-ttrasse^  there  are  few  that  will  either  deny  the  ge- 
nius ofthe  artist  or  the  modesty  of  the  man. 

I  can  scarcely  give  you  the  slightest  idea  of  the  enthusi- 
asm with  which  every  one  here  speaks  of  Blttcher,  or  the 
admiration  with  which  his  statue  is  regarded  by  the  mass 
ofthe  people.  The  respect  which  the  Prussians  have  for 
the  memory  of  their  patriotic  leader,  is  no  doubt  highly 
creditable  to  the  nation.  The  sons  of  Prussia  and  Silesia 
are  ii  domestic  and  patriotic  people— fond  of  their  homes 
and  their  children,  and  proud  or  the  military  glorv  which 
their  fathers  won  under  the  great  Frederick.  Perhaps  no 
nation  suffered  more  from  foreign  aggression,  nor  endured 
the  chains  of  Gallic  slavery  with  more  irritation,  than  the 
subjects  of  Frederick  i^illiam ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  they  should  almost  worship  the  sem- 
blance and  memory  of  him  who  made  himself  conspicuous 
in  working  out  their  political  salvation  as  a  nation,  and  in 
freeing  their  land  and  their  homes  from  the  poisonous  and 
demoralizing  breath  ofthe  French  soldiery. 

We  have  just  returned  from  making  the  usual  round  of 

the  celebrated  buildings  of  this  city;  but  these  are  really  so 

numerous  and  so  well  known,  that  I  shall  not  think  of 

troubling  you  with  any  lengthened  description  o\  them.-- 

Amone  the  more  modern  structures,  the  most  slrucing  is 

the  R%yal  Museum,  just  completed,  after  «  design  by  the 

celebrated  architeS,  Schlnkef,  to  whos«  genius  not  only 

Berlin,  but  Germany,  has  lately  been  deeply  indebted.   The 

appearance  of  this  noble  edifice-^the  pnncipal  facade  of 

which  consists  of  a  colonnade  of  <5ighteen  fluted  pil  ars,  39 

feet  in  height,  of  the  Ionic  order,  cannot  fail  to  fill  every 

lover  of  architecture  with  delight    To  classical  taste  it 

nnites  originality  of  design,  and  at  once  proclaims  itself  a 

temple  worthy  of  ApoHo.    The  building  occupies  a  space 

of  49,404  square  feer^eing  276  feet  long,  by  179  feet  broad 

To  tfie  portico,  you  ascend  by  a  stair  of  21  steps  of  91  feet 

in  len^t^  whilst  within  it  are  four  additional  columns, 

throurfi  which  you  entpr  the  vestibu  e.    Under  the  colon- 

nadethe  walls  are  decorated  with  splendid  mouldings,  va- 


vou  take  the  right  or  left  stair,  which  leads  into  the  R'jtun- 
da  a  circular  hall,  67  feet  in  diameter  and  73  ftet  in  bright 
Kffhted  with  a  cupola  23  feet  in  diameter.  This  por'ion  of 
^  boilding  is  devoted  to  the  exhibition  erf  antlquf  bust#, 
which  are  ranged  round  the  apartment  on  colossi  pedes- 


tals.    From  the  Rotunda  you  enter  into  a  ^llery  204 

In  length,  and  30  feet  broad,  and  supported  by  20  splendid 
and  original  Doric  columns  of  red  granite.  Here  the  na- 
tional collection  of  antique  statues  are  displayed.  The  tvo 
galleries  which  form  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  build- 
ing, extending  to  11^9  feet  long  by  29  broad,  the  former  sup- 
ported by  ten  columns  of  red  porphyry,  and  the  latter  by 
ten  of  green  porphyry,  are  filled  with  casts  of  the  finest  and 
most  celebrated  statues  in  the  world ;  while  the  small  halL 
filled  with  antique  vases,  coins,  and  gems,  ere  ornamented 
with  pillars  of  Italian  marble.  The  second  flat  of  the  build- 
ing contains  the  picture  gaJler>%  and  consists  of  three  haUs 
of  smaller  dimensions  than  those  below,  the  only  difference 
being,  that  the  walls  are  covered  with  crimson  cloth,  and 
afford  nearly  30,000  square  feet  of  space  for  dispiaying  the 
pictures.  t-.ro 

♦1  ^n®  specimens  of  sculpture  which  fill  the  lower  part  of 
ine  iJerlm  Museum,  have  been  obtained  at  different  periods, 
iney  consist  of  collections  made  for  Frederick  IL,  by  Bi- 
aconi  when  ambassador  at  Rome;  of  the  rich  and  cele- 
brated co  lections  of  the  Cardinal  Prince  Polignac;  of  that 
Ih^^»  K^i  I  ^^llgravine  of  Bayreuth,  during  her  journey 
r^r  S^^  J**.^y,'  ?/^hose  purchased  by  Von  Erdmannsdorfc 
loLi  •  l"^*^  "•  5  *"^  las^yj  of  those  which  have  been 
it&K^^'^^P  ^y  *^®  pveseni  king.  Among  the  many 
splendid  spetijmens  of  antique  art,  there  was  none  that  de- 

'  TMi^lr^^tifi^rfi^J*'*"  ^^^  "Worshipping  Boy,"  in  bronze. 
This  beautiful  fi0;ure,  which  was  found  in  the  Tiber,  during 
the  popedom  of  Cleiqent  XI.,  was  first  sent  to  Prince  Eu- 
S?  P^rinr.?  t"^^?^}  ^''T-  ^^""^^  possession  it  passed  into  that 
nhfa  WH  u  fnv^^^^^^  *'^;^  ^""^^  '^hom  Frederick  the  Great 
obtained  It  for  the  sum  of  10,000  thalers.    The  royal  philo- 

l&\tf^^^  '\  ''''  *^?  *^"'?^«  ^^  Sanssouci,  whence  it  w^ 
taken  to  the  palace  at  Berlin,  and  now  forms  one  of  the 
leading  ornaments  of  the  sculpture  ffallerv 

The  collection  of  paintings  which  cover  the  walls  of  the 
picture  galleries  of  the  Royal  Museum,  may  n^w  be  coSi! 
sidered  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  It  consists  nf  ihJ^^\^ 
torial  treasures  which  were  gathl?;d  durShe  S 
the  first  sovereigns  of  the  llouse  of  Bran^drnburTand 
which  formerly  graced  the  palaces  of  Berlin  Pni«d»m  ««2 
Chariottenb^^^^^  With  th'e  exception  of'a^fw^t?^^^^^ 
of  the  tahan  school  of  the  time  of  Raphael,  the  paindnSs 
.^  belonging  to  tfie  king  of  Prussia,  previous  to  the'^SSf 
the  present  monarch,  were  chiefly  those  by  Dutch  and 
Flemish  masters.  In  1815,  however,  the  celebrated  Oiu^ 
bmani  gallery,  which  contained  the  masterpieces  of  the 
schools  of  the  Carracci  and  Michael  Angelo,  were  pm- 


chased  by  the  king;  while,  in  1894,  he  also  secured  for 
Prassia,  the  valuable  collection  of  Italian,  Flemish  and 
Dutch  pictures,  which  belonged  to  our  countryman  Solly. 

A  judicious  and  tasteful  selection  from  these  several  gal- 
leries, coupled  with  the  pictorial  gems  which  belonged  to 
the  cognoscente  Von  Rumohr,  purchased  in  1829-,  consti- 
tute now  the  Royal  Gemdlde  Sammlung  of  Berlin.  The 
pictures  are  arranged  not  only  according  to  their  schools, 
but  also  in  chronological  order.  We  have,  for  example, 
first,  the  Tuscan  school  of  the  14th  century ;  secondly,  the 
various  schools  of  the  Italian  provinces,  which  succeeded 
that  of  Lofnbardy;  thirdly,  the  productions  of  the  old 
Flemish  and  Dutch  masters;  and  lastly,  the  pictures  by  the 
modern  masters  of  Holland,  Flanders,  and  France. 

If  it  requires  days,  even  in  a  cursory  manner,  to  glance 
at  the  extensive  treasures  of  the  Berlin  Museum,  it  would 
require  a  dozen  letters  to  give  J'ou  a  correct  idea  of  the 
more  celebrated  works  that  grace  thft  apartments  into 
which  the  gallery  is  divided.  Suffice  it  at  present  to  say, 
that  the  collection  boasts  of  1200  specimens  of  all  the 
schools  of  Italy,  of  Flanders,  Holland,  France,  and  Ger- 
many; from  Montegna  to  Uarlo  Doici — from  Von  den 
fiycks  to  Berchem — and  in  fine,  from  Cimabue  to  the 
schools  of  Noremberg  and  Cologne. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that  nowhere  could  the 
ever-changing  condition  and  sentiments  of  man  be  more 
strikingly  discovered,  than  from  a  chronologically  arrang- 
ed collection  of  the  various  conceptions  which  the  sculp- 
tor and  the  painter  have  produced  during  the  successive 
ages  of  the  world ;  and  never  was  I  more  convinced  of  the 
soundness  of  this  opinion,  than  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  Berlin  Museum.  In  the  various  specimens  of 
Grecian  statuary,  I  beheld  the  most  palpable  exhibition  of 
a  people  possessing  taste,  talent,  imagination,  and  power, 
hitherto  unsurpassed,  and  even  at  this  moment  unefjualled ; 
and  there  discovered  the  most  striking  proofs  of  a  natu- 
ral love  of  freedom,  of  an  inherent  dilposition  for  intellec- 
tual cultivation,  of  a  generally  existing  faith  in  a  fanciful 
mythology,  and  of  an  undeviating  attention  to  a  gorgeous 
worship.  From  the  beautiful  bronzes  and  sculptured  sar- 
cophagi of  Etruria,  or  the  correct  copies  of  these,  I  ob- 
tained a  better  idea,  not  only  of  the  high  state  of  civiliza- 
tion to  which  the  people  of  that  country  so  soon  arrived, 
but  what  is  more,  of  the  mighty  influence  which  the  genius 
of  its  sons  exercised  on  the  world  around,  than  I  could 
ever  draw  from  the  most  attentive  study  of  its  scanty  an- 
nals. In  the  sculptured  remains  and  casts  of  the  statuary 
chiselled  in  Rome,  from  the  rise  of  the  city  to  the  faU  of 
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the  empire,  I  traced  a  eraphic  epitome  of  the  rtory  of  that 
powerful  people.  In  the  rude  fashioning  of  their  early  de- 
ities, in  the  bold  and  careless  creations  of  the  republic,  in 
the  tasteful  and  masterly  productions  of  the  Augustan  ersL, 
in  the  soul-speaking  busts  of  the  successive  emperors,  in 
the  gradual  abandonment  of  vigorous  delineation  for  that 
affected  minuteness  of  detail  which  marks  the  marbles  left 
us,  from  Hadrian  down  to  him  who  pilfered  a  predeces- 
sor's monument  of  its  ornaments  to  record  his  owa  gio- 
ries,  methought  I  t>eheld  the  tokens  of  the  early  strugglea 
of  Rome's  infant  state,  of  the  pride  and  vigour  which 
characterized  its  days  of  republicanism,  of  the  luxury, 
taste,  and  wealth,  which  belonged  to  the  era  of  its  early 
emperors;  of  the  sycophancy  and  the  tyranny  which 
immediately  followed ;  and,  in  fine,  of  the  e&minacy,  tur- 
pitude, and  weakness,  which  characterized  the  declining 
power  and  dvine  energies  of  a  people  who  had  conquered 
the  world.  And  when  I  left  the  halls  of  sculpture,  and  en- 
tered the  picture  gallery,  I  discovered,  in  the  entire  dedi- 
cation of  Italian  genius  to  the  illustration  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  the  doctrines  and  dogmas  of  the  Romish 
Church,  the  most  striking  evidence,  not  only  of  the  all-pre- 
vailing political  and  moral  power  which  the  head  and 
abettors  of  that  faith  for  so  long  a  period  exerted  on  aU 
within  their  influence,  but  of  the  obvious  discouragement 
shown  towards  the  extension  of  truth,  and  the  splendid 
encouragement  offered  for  the  embellishment  of  supersti- 
tion :  the  evidence,  in  fact,  of  an  enthusiastic  people  for 
ages  willingly  submitting  themselves  to  be  tyrannized  over 
by  the  love  of  lying  legends,  and  the  mockery  of  monkish 
miracles.  In  the  pictorial  productions  of  France  and 
Flanders,  devoted  as  these  chiefly  have  been  to  the  embla- 
zonment of  all  that  is  courtly  and  royal,  I  observed  the 
tokens  of  a  prevailing  love  of  monarchy  and  magnifi- 
cence ;  of  an  admiration  of  all  that  is  allied  to  adventi- 
tious or  princely  rank ;  and,  what  is  more,  of  an  innate 
and  heartfelt  belief  in  the  divine  right  of  kings;  while  from 
the  productions  of  Dutch  and  German  art,  upon  which  are 
imprinted  so  much  of  all  that  is  bold,  solid,  social,  domes- 
tic, and  humorous,  I  gathered  the  proofs  of  that  deter 
mmed  spirit  of  freedom,  that  contempt  for  religious  and 
Kmgiy  tyranny,  that  love  of  domestic  enjoyment,  which 
nave  characterized  the  people  of  those  two  nations  ever 
since  the  period  that  a  shrine  was  erected  to  Apollo  in 
either  land. 

If,  however,  the  various  labours  of  the  sculptor  and  the 
painter,  congregated  as  they  are  here,  and  moulded,  modi- 
»ea,  and  coloured  by  the  nature,  principles,  belief;  and 
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condition  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  produced,  do 
not  ^ve  a  faithful  and  illustrative  representation  of  man's 
political  and  moral  condition,  they  at  least  afford  the  visiter 
one  of  the  best  chronicles  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
taste,  and  give  the  most  convincing  evideiice,  that  the 
angel  visits  which  genius  has  made  to  this  world,  are  few 
and  far  between.  How  painful  and  how  slow  do  the  pro- 
gressive steps  of  man's  attempts  towards  a  correct  con- 
ception of  beauty  appear?  How  strilcingly  conspicuous, 
but  how  comet-like,  the  tokens  of  real  genius !  On  a  hasty 
survey  of  this  temple  of  taste,  it  will  be  found,  that  while 
man  has  displayed  from  the  earliest  period,  a  love  for 
sculpture  and  painting,  generations  and  ages  passed  away 
ere  he  hit  upon  the  proper  imitation  of  nature,  and  still 
lont^er  ere  the  discovery  was  made,  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  in  art  than  merely  imitating  nature.    Amid  the 

**  Marble  miracles  of  graoe, 
Those  tcfltsof  aymmetry:,  where  «uH  we  trtoe 
All  ari'«  perfection," 

chiselled  in  Corinth,  Athens,  Rhodes,  and  Sicyon.  are  be- 
held the  first  palpable  manifestations  of  the  knowledge  of 
ideal  beauty,  the  first  token  of  that  perfection  of  art.  which, 
combining  tlje  finest  properties  and  proportions  or  nature 
with  the  most  delicate  touches  of  passion  and  sentiment, 
called  into  existence  an  Antinous,  an  Apollo  Belvidere,  a 
Laocoon,  and  a  Venus  de  Medici.  After  the  productions 
of  Greece,  of  Etruria,  and  Rome,  a  dark  and  gloomy  hia- 
tus next  follows,  where  taste  for  centuries  eschewed  the 
earth,  when 

"Sorrowing  eeulpture,  while  the  ruthless  flame 
Involved  each  trophy  of  her  sieki-'u  fame, 
Fled  to  sepulchral  cells  her  own  loaave. 
And  lurkM  a  paiient  inmate  of  the  grave." 

In  pacing  the  picture  gallery  of  Berlin,  I  was,  for  exam^ 

gle,  first  arrested  by  the  cold,  yet  correct  labours  of  Cima- 
ue  and  Giotto,  the  founders  of  the  Florentine  school ;  next 
by  the  grace,  the  elegance,  and  the  symmetry  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci's  works,  the  acknowledged  father  of  modern 
painting:  and  then  by  the  sublime  and  mighty  achieve- 
ments of  Michael  Angelo,  who,  from  the  stern  expression 
and  the  darihe  attitudes  of  his  figures— from  the  mysterious 
and  profound  nature  of  his  subjects— from  the  gigantic 
qualities  of  his  conception,  and  the  matchless  power  of  his 
execution,  has  been  well  designated  the  Dante  of  art.  The 
school  of  Rome  next  claimed  attention  5  and  amid  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  Julio  Romano,  a  Poussin,  a  Salvator,  and  a 
9* 


Carlo  Maratti,  I  was  chiefly  attracted  by  the  matchless 
creations  of  the  head  of  that  school — I  mean  the  pictures 
of  Raphael.  What  a  divine  dignity  there  is  in  all  that  can 
be  traced  to  his  pencil !  What  images  of  grace  and  love- 
liness — what  vast  and  beautirui  conceptions — what  inim- 
itable expression  of  chasteness  and  majesty  In  each  and  all 
of  his  works !  Whatever  the  design,  the  charm  is  still  the 
same ;  and  in  him,  above  all  others,  we  recognise  the  de- 
lineator of  unequalled  beauty  and  of  heavenly  sentiment— 
the  painter  of  all  that  is  virtuous  on  earth,  combined  with 
all  that  is  pure  in  heaven— the  limner  who  could  elevate  a 
mortal  to  the  skies,  and  call  down  an  angel  to  earth. 

What  a  collection  of  magically  coloured  productions 
next  met  my  eye,  on  turninfi^  to  the  school  of  Venice! 
Here  Titian,  Giorgione,  and  Tintorretto,  each  alternately 
courted  admiration.  In  the  delineation  of  female  loveli- 
ness and  of  the  innocent  charm  of  childhood,  in  the  soft, 
luscious,  and  lucid  tints  of  general  colouring,  in  the  soal- 
speakinecharacter  of  individual  portraiture,  who  has  ever 
rivalled  Titian  ?  In  the  grace,  fireedom,  ana,  I  had  almost 
said,  motion  of  his  figures,  as  well  as  in  the  representation  of 
livine  flesh,  how  many  have-imitated,  but  how  very  flbw  have 
equalled  Giorgione?  In  the  mastery  of  anatomy,  mingled 
with  the  mystery  of  colouring,  in  the  command  and  rapid- 
ity of  the  pencil,  which,  as  it  were,  sports  with  the  most 
diflicult  fore-shortenings,  and  plays  with  the  most  unman- 
ageable lights,  who  is  there  that  has  surpassed  Tintorretto? 
In  passing  the  school  of  Venice,  I  next  came  to  that  of 
Boloena,  where  the  powerful  conceptions  and  bold  style  of 
the  Carracci  attracted  my  attention;  and  then  that  of  Par- 
ma, a  school  created  by,  if  not  altogether  indebted  to,  the 
genius  of  Ck»rreggio.  what  scenes  of  beauty  and  of  bliss, 
of  heartfelt  devotion,  of  purest  love — what  poetry,  what 
taste,  and  what  grace  arc  to  be  met  with  in  all  that  this 
gifted  artist  has  lefl  to  the  world !  What  "  rainlx)w-like 
radiance"  is  there  in  his  colouring ! 

*'  Bright  li^yond  all  the  mt  Coireopo  fliii|i(8 
Hifl  ample  liefati,  and  round  them  gently  brings 
The  magic  shade.    In  all  his  works  we  view 
Grandeur  of  style  and  chastity  of  hue." 

In  the  Madonnas  of  this  master-spirit  of  art,  the  painter  has 
best  revealed  to  us  the  idea  or  human  beauty,  beaming 
with  heavenly  radiance;  and  while  gazing  on  his  virgins, 
who,  I  would  ask,  does  not  feel  wiSing  to  repeat  what  a 
Danish  poet  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Julio  Komano,  in 
criticising  a  creation  of  Correggio  ? 


"Till  now  Raphael's  Madonna 

Had  all  mine  admir.iiion— in  my  he&rt 

She  ruled  alone.    But  now  once  more  Mabia, 

Another  and  the  same  smiles  oui  upon  me, 

Wiih  mure  of  woman's  tenderness  and  love 

Maternal — less  of  queenly  dignity. 

Raphael,  indeed,  has  earthly  forms  endow'd 

With  grace  divine — but  thou  hast  brought  from  hsaven 

Ethereal  spirits  here  in  mortal  frames 

Submissively  to  dwell  !"* 

FroiQ  the  schools  of  Lombardy,  I  passed  onward  !•  the 
consideration  of  the  remaining  schools  of  Ausonia,  and 
then  proceeded  to  trace  the  progress  of  art,  in  the  works 
-which  Germany.  Spain,  France,  and  Flanders,  have  pro- 
duced, and  mark  the  visits  of  genius,  as  peculiarly  repre- 
sented by  Albert  Durer,  Murillo,  Le  Brun,  and  Rubens. 
From  a  survey  of  such  works,  how  instructive  are  the  les- 
sons derived !  We  thence  discover  that  painting  and 
sculpture,  though  long  of  even  attaining  the  appellation  of 
arts,  have  not  gone  on  regularly  advancing  with  the  world's 
years ;  that  these  have  reached  at  various  times  a  species 
of  perfect  consummation,  and  have  again  retrograded  into 
tastelessness  and  weakness  ;  that  there  have  been  particu- 
lar cycles  producing  a  genius  who  carried  art  as  high  as 
human  nature  could  ascend,  and  returning  periods  when 
mediocrity  was  alone  found  upon  the  earth.  We  find,  too, 
that  there  have  been  many  schools  which  fast  rose  into 
splendour,  and  as  quickly  sank  into  oblivion ;  and  what  is 
perhaps  curious,  that  one  community,  or  one  nation,  had 
generally  for  a  season  the  monopoly  of  the  arts  of  Phidias 
and  Apelles.  These  lessons,  and  many  more,  we  learn 
from  gazing  upon  such  a  chronological  collection  of  statues 
and  paintings  as  are  exhibited  in  the  Berlin  museum ; 
while,  amid  the  many  tokens  of  the  pleasing  progress  and 
the  painful  decay  of  the  fine  arts  that  there  meet  the  eye, 
we  arrive  at  this  plain  conclusion,  that  through  the  count- 
less generations  of  the  world,  there  scarcely  was  a  period 
when  the  imitative,  we  might  almost  say  divine  spirit, 
which  first  called  a  statue  or  a  picture  into  existence,  was 
altogether  withheld  from  some  portion  of  the  human  race. 

Among  the  other  modern  buildings  of  Berlin,  besides  the 
Royal  Museum^  there  are  none  more  worthy  of  attention 

*  Corrtggio,  a  tragedy,  by  Oelenschlager,  in  which  the  poet^  has  im- 
bodied  all  nis  chief  conceptions  regarding  the  character  of  the  artist-mind. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  work,  the  perusal  of  which  affords  greater  pleasure  to 
the  painter  or  sculptor,  than  this  same  dramn.  For,  in  it  I  find  most  hap- 
pily developed  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  Michael  Angelo,  Julio  Ro- 
mano, and  Correggio,  both  as  artists  and  men.  I  have  alwavs  considered 
this  tnffedy  as  the  most  brilliant  of  OeienschlagePs  literary  labours. 
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in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  than  the  KonigsiDache  and 
tlie  Sinf^akadamie  ;  the  former,  af{cr  a  design  by  Schinkel, 
and  the  latter  by  the  young  and  celebrated  court-architect 
of  Brunswick,  Karl  Theodore  Ottnier. 

The  Konigswache,  or  royal  guard-house,  stands,  as  I 
formerly  stated,  close  to  the  Linden.  Its  front  coi  sists  of 
six  elegant  Doric  columns,  which  support  an  entablature, 
on  which  several  of  the  Prussian  victories  are  represented 
in  relievo.  The  whole  etfect  of  this  building  is  most  pleas- 
ing and  tasteful,  and  does  the  highest  credit  to  its  ftccom- 
plished  architect.  At  this  fnoment,  there  is  no  individual 
in  Europe  whose  architectural  and  ssthetical  reputation 
stands  so  deservedly  high,  as  Karl  Friedrich  Schinkel. 
To  a  correct  and  classical  taste,  he  unites  a  most  creative 
imagination,  and  in  all  his  designs  shows  a  most  original 
mind.  Schinkel  is  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and,  like  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  has  proved  that  his  genius  is  not  limited  to 
one  branch  of  the  arts.  In  early  life  he  exhibited  tokem 
of  being  a  very  clever  painter,  and  his  knowledge,  as  weL 
as  fine  taste,  in  this  department,  has  enabled  him,  among 
other  pictorial  efibrts,  to  do  a  great  deal  for  improving  the 
scenery  of  the  theatre. 

The  *'  Singing  Academy,"  which  was  erected  four  years 
ago  by  the  members  of  the  leading  amateur  musical  so- 
ciety of  Berlin,  as  a  concert-hall  and  a  school  for  tl  e  study 
of  sacred  music,  has  altogether  the  air  of  a  simple  Grecian 
temple.  The  facade  is  ornamented  with  Corinthian  pilas- 
ters, without  any  portico.  The  interior  is  most  tastefully 
and  appropriately  decorated.  The  orchestra  is  formed 
like  an  amphitheatre,  and  is  capable  of  holding  three  hun- 
dred choristers  and  instrumentalists.  The  building,  it  is 
said,  cost  S0,000  thalers.  The  society,  which  is  composed 
of  the  first  singers,  musicians,  and  poets  of  the  city,  meet 
In  this  building  twice  a  week,  to  take  a  part  in,  or  to  listen 
tOj  the  masses  of  Alegri  or  Jomelli,  the  mottets  and  fugues 
or  Bach,  Haydn,  and  Mozart,  or  the  oratorios  of  Handel, 
Graun,  Sphor,  and  Beethoven.  At  the  school  there  are 
about  three  hundred  regular  students  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Herr  Zelter,  whose  solid  abilities  as  a  pro- 
fessor are  best  illustrated  from  the  manner  in  which  his 
pupils  strike  off  a  mass  or  mottet.  From  the  pupils  sing- 
ing so  frequently  together  they  have  arrived  at  the  most 
perfect  ensemble  ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  that  after  one  haa 
listened  to  the  manner  in  which  the  vocalists  at  Singakad- 
emie  get  through  the  difficult  modulations  and  enharmonic 
transitions  of  a  movement  by  Spohr,  he  will  be  obliged  to 
confess,  that,  always  excepting  the  Miserere  of  the  Sistine 
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Cbape]  at  Rome,  the  art  of  singing  sacred  music  can  be 
carried  no  farther  than  it  is  tiere. 

The  architect  of  the  Singakademie,  Karl  Theodore  Ott^ 
md)',  is  little  more  than  thirty  years  of  age ;  but  although  so 
young,  he  has  already  given  designs  for  some  of  the  finest 
modern  buildings  in  Germany,  At  the  present  moment, 
there  is  no  country  that  exhibits  greater  originality  in  archi- 
tecture than  Germany,  and  no  city  which  can  better  exem- 
plify its  tasteful  peculiarities  than  Berlin.  Where,  for  in- 
stance, can  be  found  a  more  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
pure  antique  style,  than  the  Brandenburgh  gate,  by  Karl 
Gotthard  Langhans;  where  is  there  a  more  novel  and 
magnificent  structure,  than  the  Museum,  by  Schinkel ;  or 
where  a  more  simple,  tasteful  edifice,  than  the  Singing 
Academy,  by  Ottmer?  Such  worlcs  form  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  this  noble  art,  and  prove  that  the  Germans 
are  in  a  lair  way  to  establish  a  school  of  architecture  as 
origrinal  as  those  created  by  Palladio,  Sansovino,  or  Man- 
sard.* 

*The  curious  in  arcfaitecture  would  do  well  to  consult  several  very  able 
articles  on  modem  architecture,  and  particularly  on  that  of  Germany, 
which  have  lately  appeared  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 
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LETTER  XI. 

TliMtret  of  BerUn— in  the  dayn  of  Frederick  the  GreaL  Berlin  could  scarcely  sop- 
port  one — now  it  has  three— The  German  rtraiita  of  lAte  orij;in— crcat«>d  by  iha 
criiiciMn  and  the  ezainpleof  LeMinff— 4>we(*  iia  celebrity  chiefly  to  Schiller — pecii> 
Uaritiea  of  his  trazedieti— Degeneracy  of  ihc  iiiofiern  draiiia-- characterized  by 
beinic  founded  on  llic  fate  principle,  ami  woi  krd  out  by  the  machinery  of  play- 
Wrights— 8ra^e  of  Berlin  well  supported  by  the  public— two  causes  which  tend 
to  encoiinMce  it.  early  dinners  and  short  perronnaoces— Bf'ilin  actors— PeTrieDt 
and  Madame  Krelinger— Fate  t-wjredies— ihtir  rise— all ribiKiible  to  Werner — 
their  most  celebralrd  anlhnrs— Mtillner— his  tragedy  of ''Gudi*' — Milliner's  uae 
of  terror  aftribuiable  to  his  being  a  nephew  of  Oiirger— Uouwald  and  Klin^e- 
mann— Grillparser— The  ^*  Ahnfrau"  performed  at  the  Royal  3c hausoieihaus — 
music  composed  for  it  by  Schneider— Miss  Gloy  and  Ilfrr  Kruger — ^Themtre  In 
the  Kiinigstadt — The  Grand  Opera — music  splendid — Giuck's  Ipliigenin — i^poi^ 
lini — Universal  taste  for  music  throughout  Germany. 

BcRUN^  1831. 

Ip  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Voltaire,  that  '*  le  theatre 
est  ce  que  1 'esprit  humain  a  jamais  invente  de  plus  noble 
et  de  plus  utile  pour  former  le  moBurs  et  pour  les  polir."  be 
strictly  correct,  then  assuredly  Berlin  may  at  length  be 
said  to  possess,  however  long  she  was  in  obtaining  it,  a 
fair  share  of  this^  "chef-d'ceuvre  de  la  societe."  We  are 
told  that  in  the  days  of  Frederick  the  Great,  Berlin  could 
scarcely  support  one  company  of  players,  who  performed 
in  a  house  little  better  than  an  English  barn.  At  present, 
however,  matters  are  completely  altered.  There  are  now 
three  theatres  in.  this  city ;  two  of  which,  let  me  tell  you, 
whether  they  are  regarded  in  an  architectural  point  of 
view,  or  in  respect  to  the  talents  of  the  actors,  may  well 
claim  a  comparison  with  the  best  in  Europe. 

The  rise  of  a  national  drama  in  Germany,  it  must  be  re- 
collected, belongs  to  modern  days.  While  the  early  wri- 
ters of  this  country  were  successfully  busied  in  wooing  the 
smiles  of  the  epic  and  lyric  muse,  they  lei\  the  stage  to  be 
Occupied  by  the  translated  heroes  and  heroines  of  France 
and  England :  the  various  courts  of  the  empire  encoura- 
ging the  former,  while  the  free  Hanse  Towns,  and  particu- 
ly  Hamburerh,  did  honour  to  the  latter.     The  early  mana- 

fer  of  the  Prussian  theatre  followed  the  example  set  him 
y  SchroBder  in  Hamburgh,  and  introduced  Shakspeare  on 
the  stage  of  Berlin  ;  since  which  time,  the  author  of  Ham- 
Jet  has  continued  to  claim  a  fair  share  of  Prussian  pa- 
tronage. 


In  no  cottntry  perhaps,  except  GeriDany.  was  criticism 
e^er  known  to  precede  attempts  in  art ;  ana  yet  here,  criti- 
cism proved  the  chief  cause  of  creating  a  national  drama. 
It  wass  the  critical  acumen  and  sarcastic  humour,  which 
Lessing  directed  against  the  love  of  imitation  in  the  polite 
learning  of  his  native  country,  that  proved  the  main  instru- 
ment in  giving  to  the  dramatic  literature  of  Germany  an 
original  and  national  character.  Lessing  having  an  ilyzed 
the  French  drama,  declared  and  proved  that  that  of  Eng- 
land was  more  in  unison  with  German  genius,  and  hence 
recommended  its  immediate  adoption.  A  willing  convert 
from  the  shackles  of  Gallic  laws  to  his  own  simple  and 
natural  principles,  he  produced  three  plays,  which,  if  they 
be  not  worthy  to  rank  with  those  of  GOethe  and  Schiller, 
are  at  least  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  having  been  the 
first  legitimate  children  of  the  German  muse. 

It  was  to  the  genius  of  Frederick  Schiller,  however,  that 
this  country  is  chiefly  indebted  for  the  change  which  was 
produced  on  her  dramatic  literature — a  change  no  less  re- 
markable than  that  which,  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  world, 
was  effected  on  the  drama  of  Spain  and  England,  by  the 
writings  of  Calderon  and  Shakspeare.  Previous  to  the 
appearance  of  the  author  of  Wallenstein,  the  literary  la- 
bours of  Lessing,  as  1  have  already  hinted,  had  lio  doubt 
exhibited  tokens  of  a  spirit  more  in  unison  with  the  liberal 
doctrines  of  Diderot  than  the  contracted  tenets  of  his  con- 
temporaries; but  still,  though  that  clever  German  writer 
made  evidently  an  effort  to  free  himself  from  the  shackles 
which  French  criticism  had  imposed  on  every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  stage,  in  his  well-known  dramas  of  Nathan 
the  Wise  and  Emdia  Galtotti,  these  plays,  nevertheless, 
t>ear  but  too  strong  evidence  that  his  courage  or  his  genius 
was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  resist  notions  which  were 
then  held  almost  as  sacred  as  the  oracles  of  heaven. 

You  are  aware,  that  a  revolution  in  long-fixed  opinions, 
is  not  generally  efibcted  without  in  some  degree  overstep- 
ping the  barriers  of  taste  and  reason ;  and  such,  perhaps, 
was  the  case  in  the  change  which  was  wrought  on  the  Ger- 
man drama  by  the  first  labours  of  Schiller.  The  youthful 
student  of  Stuttgart,  alike  unacquainted  with  the  world,  and 
with  the  prescribed  and  circumscribed  limits  imposed  on 
the  drama,  produced  hisi  "/?o66erjf ;"  and  faulty  though  it 
be  in  many  points  of  view,  the  sensation  which  its  appear- 
ance excited  in  the  public  mind,  testified  at  once  that  its 
style  was  more  in  unison  with  national  feeling  than  any 
thing  that  bad  yet  been  performed  on  the  German  stage. 
You  must  not  imagine  from  this,  that  I  consider  the  popu- 
larity which  Schiller's  first  drama  obtained,  as  any  great 
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proof  of  superior  merit  in  the  drama  itself;  all  I  mean  to 
state  is,  that  from  the  hour  that  Karl  Moor  was  heard  on 
the  stage,  contrasting  in  eloquent  strains  the  feelings  of  his 
pure  faK)y hood  with  those  of  his  guilty  manhood,  the  fact 
was  established,  that  tragedies  of  varied  and  continued  ac- 
tion, and  not  of  monotonous  and  didactic  declamation, 
were  as  much  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  Germany,  as 
they  had  long  been  with  that  of  England. 

If  the  example  shown  by  Lessine,  Schiller,  and  GOetbe, 
in  forming  a  national  drama,  was  followed,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, by  Schra?der,  Iffland,  jQnger,  and  Kotzebue,  whose 
best  labours,  with  those  of  their  predecessors,  may  be  said 
to  form  the  staple  of  German  genius  in  that  department  of 
literature ;  I  regret  to  say,  that  tliose  who  have  been  for 
some  years  past,  and  who  are  now  writing  for  the  stage  of 
Germany,  have  miserably  fallen  away  from  the  faith  of 
their  fathers.      Tragedy,  which,  in  Schiller's  estimation, 
should  be  formed  on  the  happy  junction  of  romance  with 
nature,  of  poetry  with  truth,  of  imagination  with  history— 
upon  the  same  basis,  in  fact,  on  which  Raphael  formed  the 
Roman  school  of  paintins; — seems  to  be  founded,  at  the 
present  moment,  on  no  other  principle  but  the  old,  stale, 
antiquated  absurdity  of  destiny ;   while   gunpowder,  blue 
lights,  and  rosin,  are  the  chief  machinery  in  working  out 
the  principle.    Comedy,  which  in  the  hands  of  Kotzebue 
had  obtained  its  greatest  popularity,  from  its  happy  sar- 
casm  on  national  manners,  is  now  apparently  relinquished 
for  the  vilest  rifacciamento  of  some  Parisian  Vaudeville; 
while  the  sentimental  drama,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
been  created  by  Iffland  and  Kotzebue,  is  exchanged  for  the 
translation  of  some  single-act  interlude,  to  show  off  some 
line  lady's  limbs,  or  some  posture-maker's  tricks.     But  this 
is  a  state  of  things  which,  you  know,  is  not  confined  to  the 
dramatic  history  of  Germany.     How  frequently  among 
ourselves,  of  late,  has  the  wit  of  Sheridan  been  almost  for- ' 
gotten  amid  the  Grim  aid  i-grins  of  some  vulgar  yirrfci/r,  the 
tricks  of  men-monkeys,  or  the  dog  of  Aubry  ;  and  even  the 
philosophy  of  Hamlet  bei*n  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  pro- 
saic puerilities  of  the  present  run  of  British  play-wrights; 
while  the  poignant  satire  and  sparkling  wit  of  Moliere  is, 
at  this  hour,  sacrificed  in  France  for  some  silly  "petite 
comedie,"  which  the  prolific  scribe  has  intended  scarcely 
to  outlive  a  week's  performance !    The  love  of  change  and 
••ht'•^ove  of  excitement  are,  in  fact,  at  the  present  moment, 
I  JbHeading  characteristics  of  the  popular  mind  throagbout 
-•.'Elirope,  and  it  is  therefore  not  at  all  surprising,  that  such 
•a'  -constant'  craving  for  novelty,  should  make  those  who 
'Write  for  the  public  frequently  forget  what  is  due  either  to 
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taste  or  truth.  Against  the  degeneracy  of  the  modern  Qer- 
man  drama,  Ludwig  Tieck  and  Wolfgang  Menzel  have 
both  raised  their  voices  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  char- 
acter and  talents ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  country- 
men will  not  long  remain  deaf  to  their  advice,  which  points 
out  that  a  love  of  truth  and  nature  can  be  best  displayed 
by  again  returning  to  the  good  old  school  of  Frederick 
Schiller. 

Whatever  may  be  the  present  quality,  however,  of  the 
German  drama,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is  at  least 
good  encouragement  given  by  the  people  of  this  country  to 
the  stage.  Things  are  greatly  altered  since  the  days  of  the 
unfortunate  Herr  Dobbelin  ;*  and,  I  understand,  that  in  pe- 
cuniary matters,  the  present  manager  of  the  Royal  Theatre 
has  no  reason  to  complain.  The  house  is  always  well 
filled ;  and  from  the  taste  and  good  feeling  which  I  have 
seen  manifested  by  the  audience,  I  should  say,  that  there 
exists  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  a  decided  pre- 
ference for  the  theatre  rather  than  the  tavern ;  but  what  is 
more,  a  feehng  that  would  incline  them  to  listen  rather  to 
the  eleven-act  tragedy  of  SchiUer,  than  to  the  soul-stirring 
debates  of  our  most  popular  assemblies! 

There  are  two  things,  however,  which  in  my  opinion 
mainly  tend  to  the  success  of  dramatic  amusements,  not 
only  in  Berlin,  but  throughout  Germany,  and  these  are 
— ^the early  hour  of  dinner,  and  the  short  time  which  is  re- 
quired to  be  spent  in  the  theatre.  The  dinner-hour  here  is 
never  later,  even  among  the  most  fashionable,  than  three 
o'clock — the  ordinary  hour  being  one ;  while  the  time  spent 
in  the  theatre  never  exceeds  three  hours,  the  hour  of  com- 
mencing being  six,  and  that  of  closing  nine.  In  the  princi- 
pal theatres,  there  is  only  one  piece  given,  so  that  those 
who  attend  the  theatre  can  have  a  comfortable  supper  at 
nine,  and  get  home  at  the  latest  by  half  past  ten. 

The  Berlin  stage,  at  the  present  moment,  is  as  well  sup- 
plied with  actors  as  any  in  Gtermany.  Devrient,  the  wor- 
thy successor  of  Iffland,  is  a  host  in  himself.  He  may  in- 
deed be  considered  the  greatest  actor  in  Germany,  com- 
bining, as  he  does,  the  tragic  qualities  of  our  Kcan,  with  the 
histrionic  capability  of  portraying  the  more  humorous 
phases  of  national  peculiarities.  In  the  Lear,  Shylock, 
and  Macbeth  of  Shakspeare — in  the  Karle  Moor,  Wilhelm 
Tell,  and  Wallenstein  of  Schiller— in  the  Poor  Poet  of 
Rotzebue — and  in  the  noble  characters  of  IfHand,  Devrient 
stands  pre-eminent.  Like  many  other  great  actors,  he  is 
unfortunately  addicted  to  stimulants.  After  the  play  is 
i— —— .^-^—       .ii.ii...  ,.  -  —  ■  ■ 

•  The  maniger  during  the  lime  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
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over,  he  almost  invariably  hurries  to  some  wine-house^  to 
mcnit  with  a  knot  of  boon  companions,  with  whom  be  de^ 
votes  the  night  to  the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  The  other  even- 
ing, I  met  him  at  his  celebrated  drinlcing-hauntin  the  C^ar^ 
lotienstrasse,  and  before  I  left  the  wine-house,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  of  the  fate  of  George  Frederick  Cooke,*  and 
of  his  well  known,  but  fruitless  resolution,  to  give  up  drink- 
ing "  in  a  great  measure?^ 

Since  the  retirement  of  Madame  Wolff,  Madame  Stich- 
Rrelinger  has  become  the  regular  heroine  of  tlie  Berlin 
boards.  In  the  delineation  of  the  heroic  and  the  grand,  in 
that  style  of  character,  at  least,  for  which  Mrs.  Siddons 
was  so  famous  in  England,  this  lady  is  peculiarly  conspicu* 
ous.  The  high  finish  of  her  art  is  indeed  so  great,  that  in 
gazing  upon  her  performance,  the  spectator  forgets  that 
tl)e  scene  is  aught  but  reality ;  and,  from  first  to  last,  he 
vields  an  involuntary  homage  fo  the  genius  which  compels 
him  to  feel  every  passion  it  portrays. 

Being  very  desirous  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  stage  efiect 
of  one  of  those  fate-tragedies,  against  which  the  modem  Les- 
sings,  Tieck,  and  Menzel,  have  been  so  justly  declaiming, 
I  need  scarcely  tell  you,  how  happy  I  was  when  1  observed 
the  playbills  announce  the  performance  of  the  "  Aknfrau^^ , 
by  Grillparzer — a  drama  which,  from  its  metrical  and  po- 
etical peculiarities,  I  had  perused  with  pleasure ;  but  which, 
at  the  same  time,  from  its  melodramatic  qualities,  I  knew 
was  by  no  means  ill  calculated  to  produce  those  clap-trap 
effects  so  much  relished  by  the  mass,  and  so  justly  depre- 
cated by  persons  of  really  good  taste. 

To  Zacharias  Werner,  an  apostate  in  }'e]igion,like  Count 
Stolberg,  the  honour  belongs,  if  honour  it  can  be  called, 
of  reviving  the  spirit  of  the  old  leaven  of  destiny,  w^hich 
the  Greek  dramatists  used  so  effectively,  and  perhaps  not 
improperly,  because  it  was  thoroughly  in  accordance  with 
their  polytheistical  faith.  The  fact  is,  Werner's  drama  of 
"  The  Twenty-fourth  of  February,"  proved  the  key-note  to 
all  the  fate-dramatic  chords  which  have  since  sounded  in 
Germany— the  fearful  sound  that  would  inculcate  one  fatal 
anniversary  for  an  individual  or  a  family ;  and  against  the 
dark  influence  of  which,  human  power  and  human  fore- 
sight can  in  vain  contend. 

The  "  Ahnfrau"  or  "  Ancestress,"  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
very  best  specimens  of  the  modern  fate  dramas — produc- 
tions for  which  their  authors  have  been  stamped  as  mere 
"  PlaywrigJUs"  by  our  gifted  countrymen  Carlyle,  whose 


*  Devrient  12  s\nce  doaJ. 
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character  as.  a  German  scholar,  ranks  exceedingly  high 
among  the  literati  of  this  city. 

The  individuals  belonging  to  this  characteristic  class  of 
writers,  are  indeed  very  numerous  at  the  present  moment 
in  Germany ;  and  among  those,  I  believe  that  none  are 
more  celebrated  for  this  peculiar  style,  than  Mollner,  Hou- 
wald,  Klingemann,  and  Grillparzer  himself.  With  regard 
to  what  Mollner  has  done  in  this  walk,  the  mere  English 
reader  may  gather  some  idea  of  his  power  from  Mr.  Gil- 
lies's  translation  of  the  "  Schuld"  or  "  Guilt" — a  drama, 
which,  whatever  may  be  its  faults,  is  well  worthy  of  study, 
from  the  influence  it  had  on  the  dramatic  literature  of  the 
day  ;  and  however  much  the  stern  critic  may  find  fault 
with  its  fait  foundation,  still  he  cannot,  without  injustice, 
deny  that  it  contains  some  profound  views  of  man  and  his 
destiny;  that  it  possesses  passages  calculated  to  throw 
light  on  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  soul,  and  to  unveil  the 
secret  springs  of  human  action ;  and  also  presents  numer- 
ous situations  which  ever  and  anon  awaken  a  delightful 
train  of  moral  reflections,  recall  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  the  generality  of  mankind  have  at  all  times  enter- 
tained, but  dared  n8t  avow,  and  which  force  the  reader 
of  the  Schuld  to  confess,  at  the  altar  of  his  conscience, 
that  he  also  has  been  himself  the  slave,  if  not  the  instru- 
ment of  "  Guilt" 

Mullner  was  a  nephew  of  the  poet  BQrger,*  and  had  no 


*  Burger  was  born  in  1740,  nnd  died  in  1794.    There  is  no  poet  in  Germany 
that  ever  gained  morepopular  fame,  than  the  author  of  the  ballad  of  Leo- 
nora, known  to  the  Engiisth  reader  from  many  translations,  but  particu- 
larly from  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.    The  relics  of  a  dark  and  gloomy 
mythology,  were  the  weapons  which  won  for  B'jrger  a  deathless  name 
among  nis  couiitrvmen.,   Thu  sup:r3(itions  born  atnid  the  darkness  and 
ignorance  of  ihs^ olden  time,  which,  slranr'j  though  it  be,  are  still  so  con- 
f^enial  to  homanityi  nnd  which  even  Christianity  cannot  completely  ban- 
ish from  the  cjucaterl,  far  less  from  the  vulgar  mind,  form  the  chief  charm 
of  n  ger*8  iyiica.    Oi  all  his  countrymen,  litis  author  has  been  most  sue- 
eessftil  in  seizin.'?  upon  that  veiti  of  superstition  which  addresses  itself,  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  to  an  imaginative  people,  and  proves  itself  a  power 
which  the  sternest  heart  cannot  occasionally  resist.    Ghosts,  gobUns,  and 
witchea|,  are  the  materials  with  whirh  he  de<)ls— the  nursery-dreams  and 
the  terrific  impressions  of  childhooH,  the  necromancy  which  has  obtained 
for  his  romances,  not  only  popularity  liir^ughout  Germany,  but  also  regard 
and  attt'ntion  from  the  world  aronnd.    The  style  and  versification,  too, 
which  B  rgereinployed,  has  tenried  much  to  increase  tne  popular  character 
of  his  poetry.    There  ia  an  energy,  a  spirit,  and  boldness  m  the  former; 
while  in  the  latter  there  is  an  adaptation  sometimes  altogether  wonderful. 
of  the  sound  lo  the  sense.    Verses  in  fact  oocur,  in  almost  every  one  ot 
bis  lyricis  which  in  their  music  alone  might  convey  meaning  to  those  who 
know  not  a  woitl  of  the  langiinge  in  which  they  are  written.    For  ezaiuo 
pie,  a  foreigner  acquainted  with  the  sound  of  a  common  spinning-wheel, 
eoald  hardly  foil  to  form  a  tolerable  idea  of  what  each  stansa  of  the  Spin- 
nm-lied,  or  spinning  song,  means,  by  merely  hearing  it  properly  repeated. 
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doubt  caught  from  his  celebrated  relative,  an  idea  of  that 
inexhaustible  source  of  poetry  in  Germany— /error  ;  and 
Heaven  knows,  he  has  not  forgotten  to  turn  it  to  his  own 
use,  as  well  in  Konig  Yngurd  and  the  Albaneserin,  as  in 
the  Neun  und  Zwanzigste  Februar  and  the  Schuld,  MuJ]- 
ner,  with  all  his  talents,  however,  was  in  many  respects 
not  only  a  playwright,  but  a  literary  quack,  having  himself 
extended  his  own  reputation,  principally  from  having  the 
command  of  the  public  ear,  through  the  pages  of  the  Isit- 
eraturblcUt,  the  Ilekate,  and  the  AfitternachiMatt,  of  which 

f>eriodicals  he  was  successively  the  editor.  During  his 
ife,  he  certainly  maintained  his  own  fame;  but  now  that 
he  is  dead,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  his  tragedies,  with  all  their 
former  reputation,  will,  from  the  false  principles  upon 
whicli  they  are  formed,  necessarily  sink  into  forgetful ness.* 
Of  Houwald  and  Klingemann,  the  other  great  masters 
of  this  school,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  it  was  very 
late  in  life  before  the  former  produced  his  Bild,  his  Leucht- 
tkurm,  or  his  Heimkehr^  for  which  works,  as  a  dramatist, 
he  is  most  celebrated  ;  while  the  latter  did  not  become  the 
author  of  a  rival  Faust^  or  did  not  dream  of  histrionic  iam- 
bics, till  he  was  some  time  past  his  grand  climactericf 

Grillparzer,  the  remaining  ht;ro  of  the  fate-dramatic 
school,  resides  in  Vienna,  and  of  all  the  modern  dramatists 
I  have  yet  alluded  to,  is  certainly  the  best.  Although  his 
"  Ahnfrau"  or  "  Ancestress,"  the  play  which  first  brought 
him  into  notice,  is  the  most  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  fatalism,  yet  its  melo-dramatic  qualities  are  such,  as  to 
bring  it  more  frequently  on  the  stage  than  his  more  cor- 
rect dramas  of  "  Sappho"  and  "King  Ottokar."  There  is 
something  about  Grill parzer's  writings,  however  faulty  they 
may  be  in  point  of  pure  dramatic  principle,  that  makes  one 

*  M  illner  whs  born  in  1774,  and  died  in  1830.  From  Professor  Scblitz'a 
life,  published  in  1830,  may  be  gathered  several  very  amusing  modes  by 
which  Mitllncr  cent nvtd  to  support  his  hternry  fame.  Although  a  very 
little  man,  he  married  a  very  large  woman,  with  whom  he  lived  by  no 
means  happily,  arising  chiefly  from  his  own  bad  and  irritable  temper. 
The  last  eoition  of  M  illner's  dramatic  works,  extend  to  seven  volumes. 
They  consist  of  Der  neun  und  Zwanzipsie  Februar,  Euminedes  D  ster, 
die  Schuld,  K-  nig  Yngurd,  die  Albanescrin,  der  An^olipche  Kater,  die 
Zuriickkunfl  aus  Surinam,  die  Vertrauien,  die  ZweiAerin,  die  groMcn 
Kinder,  der  Whan,  der  Blitz,  and  die  Onkelei. 

t  Houwald  was  born  in  1778,  and  is  the  author  of  several  works. •besides 
the  dramna  above  mentioned.  His  tales,  entitled  "  des  Wiedersehen  auf 
dem  St.  Bernhard,"  and  "  Jacob  Thau,  der  Hofnarr."  are  much  esteemed. 
His  late  works  are  his  tragedy  "  die  Femde,"  the  "  Waisenfreund,*'  and  the 
"  Brandenburgischen  Hausfreund."  Dr.  Klingemann  >yas  born  in  1777. 
in  Brunswick,  and  ultimately  became  director  of  the  National  Theatre  or 
Brunswick.  His  dramatic  works  consist  of  Hcinrick  der  UheCy  Lttiiher, 
Moeest  Faust,  and  Deutsche  IVeue.  In  1829  he  gave  up  the  direction  o( 
the  thentre. 
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regard  their  author  with  more  respect  than  his  vain  and 
sf?/iish  rival  Mallner.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Aus- 
trian's works,  we  are  ever  arrested  by  some  captivating 
flower  of  fancy,  or  some  soft  breathing  of  the  soul — some- 
thing that  shows  both  heart  and  taste — something  of  bdn-^ 
hommie  amid  the  horrors  he  conjures  up';  while  the  happy 
alternation  of  his  verse,  which  is  ever  in  musical  accora- 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  the  subject,  or  the  mood  of  the 
speaker,  carries  with  it  an  indescribable  charm.  You  are 
perhaps  not  aware,  that  rhe  authors  of  the  modern  German 
theatre,  usually  rhyme  their  dramas ;  a  circumstance  which 
renders  their  translation  into  a  foreign  tongue,  a  task  al- 
most unattainable.  It  would  be  very  difficult  indeed,  to 
transfer  to  En^^lish  the  lyrical  changes  which  ever  and 
anon  occur  in  such  productions  as  those  of  Grillparzer. 

The  "  Ahnfrau"  was  perhaps  never  better  given,  than 
when  I  saw  it  the  other  night  at  the  Royal  Schauspielhaus. 
The  theatre,  which  is  not  quite  so  large  as  our  Covent 
Garden  house,  is  on  that  account  better  adapted  for  hear- 
ing every  word — so  necessary  for  the  proper  enjoyment 
of  the  representation  of  tragedy.   The  stage  is  well  lighted, 
and  the  scenery  and  decorations  are  all  that  can  be  desired. 
In  addition  to  the  tasteful  scenery,  and  the  clever  machin- 
ery \irhich  have  been  adopted  to  render  the  representation 
of  this  tragedy  effective,  I  may  mention,  that  the  art  of  the 
musician  has  been  most  effectively  applied,  and  adds  won- 
derfully to  the  interest  of  the  spectacle.    For  this  drama, 
in  particular,  the  well-known   Schneider  has  composed 
most  characteribtic  music,  in  the  shape  of  an  introduction, 
act  pieces,  and  finale.    The  play,  therefore,  as  you  may 
well  conceive,  produces  a  sustained  and  uniform  influence 
on  the  mind.    In  fact,  from  the  first  moment  that  the  cur- 
tain rose,  till  its  last  splendid  scene,  which  represents  the 
burial-vault  of  the  Borotins,  there  was  nothing  neglected  to 
rouse  the  attention,  and  to  keep  alive  the  feelings  of  the 
audience.    The  music  was  indeed  grand  and  impressive; 
— sounds  at  once  calculated  to  inspire  every  breast  with 
melancholy  pleasure,  and  to  awaken  in  the  souls  of  the  im- 
aginative the  most  fearful  Thespian  illusions.  As  the  over- 
ture to  the  FreischQtz,  which  by  its  wild  and  splendid  har- 
monics may  be  said  to  invoke  the  appearance  of,  as  well 
as  predispose  the  mind  for  beholding,  its  supernatural  hero, 
so  the  pathetic  themes  of  Schneider  prepare  the  spectator 
fi>r  the  melancholy  and  awful  denouement  of  a  fate -devot- 
ed family. 

If  the  scenery,  machinery,  and  music  were  good^  on  this 
occasion,  the  acting  was  almost  beyond  praise.  The  part 
of  the  loving  and  afiectionate  Bertha,  was  sustained  by 
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Miss  Gley  ;  while  that  of  Jaromir  was  performed  by  BTerr 
Kruger.  The  young  actress  who  is  at  preseht  starrivg^  \t 
here,  belongs  to  tlie  Vienna  theatre,  and  is  not  unjus^tly 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  artistes  on  the  German  sta^e. 
She  is  rather  taller  than  Fanny  Kemble,  and  mure  hand- 
some  in  figure.  She  hns  more  nature  and  less  art  than 
our  tragic  actress  ;  the  great  chanicterisnc  of  her  actirig; 
being  that  the  flood  of  those  various  passions  which  s.<e  is 
called  on  to  express,  appears  to  sprm^s?  from  the  heart, 
not  from  the  head  ;  while  the  action  which  gives  effect  to 
these  on  the  stage,  seem  not  to  have  been  studied  in  a  look- 
ine-glass,  but  to  arise  from  instantaneous  impulse.  On  be- 
holding Miss  Gley's  Bertha,  you  imagine,  in  fact,  that  >ou 
behold  the  reality,  not  the  mere  impersonation  of  that  pure 
but  ardent  feminine  feeling,  which  so  strikingly  character- 
izes the  daughter  of  Borotin — in  short,  that  happy  veri- 
similitude w^hich  makes  you  forget  that  the  '  performer 
presents  but  a  poetical  picture  of  the  most  poetical  charac- 
ter. Miss  Gley,  I  understand,  was  a  pupil  of  Tieck  ;  and  I 
must  say,  that  the  German  critic  may  well  be  proud  of  his 
scholar.  Herr  Kriiger,  who  personated  the  lover,  per- 
formed his  part  with  great  taste  and  ability ;  and  when  the 
curtain  fell,  in  spite  of  all  the  absurd  spirit  of  fatalism  be- 
longing to  this  tragedy,  I  could  not  help  allowing  that  the 
impression  which  it  made  on  the  spectators  was  singularly 
powerful.  Indeed,  I  was  myself  so  overcome  at  the  mo- 
ment, that  I  most  willingly  joined  in  the  universal  call  lor 
the  reappearance  of  Gley  and  Kruger  upon  the  stage,  to 
receive,  as  is  the  custom  in  Germany,  an  applaudmg  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  individual  histrionic  talents. 

The  theatre  in  the  Kdnigstadt  is  dedicated  to  the  per- 
formance of  comic  operas,  comedies,  and  farces.  It  was 
at  its  heyday  of  prosperity  a  few  years  ago.  particularly  at 
the  time  when  Mademoiselle  Sontag  used  to  attract  an 
audience  by  the  brilliancy  of  her  bravuras,  and  when  the 
heads  of  the  young  Burschen  were  fairly  turned,  not  more 

gerhaps  by  the  wonderful  rapidity  of  her  roulades,  than 
y  the  beauty  of  her  features,  and  the  elegance  of  her 
figure.  Since  the  departure  of  the  fair  vocalist  from  Ber- 
lin, this  theatre  has  lost  somewhat  of  the  reputation  which 
it  then  acquired. 

Of  the  three  theatres  of  Berlin,  the  grand  opera  is  the 
largest,  being  capable  of  containing  easily  two  thousand 
persons.  It  has  four  tiers  of  boxes,  which  are  tastefully 
fitted  up.  With  the  exception  of  Vienna,  and  probably 
Munich,  there  is  no  city  in  the  world  where  music  is  more 
universally  patronised,  or  where  the  opera  is  better  per- 
formed or  more  heartily  appreciated,  than  in  Berlin.  Here 
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ft  is  not  fashion,  but  a  passion  for  the  art,  that  prompts  the 
crowd  of  admiring  listeners  to  congregate  in  the  royal 
opera-house — listeners,  whose  judicious  applause,  as  given 
to  particular  musical  passages,  when  compared  with  that 
shown  in  London,  is  at  once  illustrative  of  their  taste  for, 
and  knowledge  of,  good  music.    In  England,  we  find  that 
it  is  generally  some  clap-trap  roulade  of  the  performer 
which  gains  the  plaudits  of  the  audience ;  but  in  Germany, 
these  are  only  bestowed  on  correct  and  tasteful  intonation. 
The  opera  of  Fphigenia,  by  Gluck.  which  1  heard  the  other 
night,  was  a  splendid  specimen  or  what  can  be  done  with 
the  opera  seria.    What  a  marked  and  novel  character  the 
actor  here  gives  to  the  recitative ;  and  then  the  accompani- 
ment by  the  orchestra,  is  altogether  indescribable.    It  has 
been  the  fate  of  Gluck's  music,  of  late,  to  be  by  no  means 
appreciated  as  it  deserves.    In  Berlin,  however,  the  operas 
of  Gluck  are  quite  the  vop^e,  and,  1  arn  told,  they  are  every 
day  becoming  more  so  in  every  quarter  of  the  country. 
This  speaks  volumes  for  the  returning  good  taste  of  Ger- 
siany ;  since  the  foundation  of  Gluck's  style  of  composition 
is  simplicity  and  truth,  assuredly  the  first  principles  of  the 
beautiful  in  all  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts.    In  the 
'^  Iphigenia,"  for  instance,  its  author  has  happily  proved, 
what  he  himself  laboured  to  establish,  the  possibility  oi 
rendering  music  the  interpreter  of  poetry — of  making  the 
accompaniments  echo  the  passion  of  the  dialogue^  and 
of  despising  every  difficulty  and  every  novelty  that  did  not 
fairly  flow  from  the  expression  of  the  subject* 

The  director  of  the  opera  at  the  present  moment,  is  Spon- 
tinijt  the  well-known  author  of  "  La  Vestale."  The  ad- 
mirers of  Gluck  find  fault  with  the  director,  for  sometimes 
sacrificing  simplicity  to  noise,  and  regret  that  his  great 
natural  talents  should  be  so  much  devoted  to  produce  mere 
startling  effects.  The  trombone,  the  trumpet,  and  the 
kettle-drum,  are  the  great  assistants  of  Spontini ;  of  course, 
a  splendid  crash  is  too  oflen  the  chief  feature  of  his  oper- 
atic music.  I  am  told  he  has  even  introduced  the  sound 
of  artillery  into  an  opera.  Only  imagine  a  capell-  meister 
tuning  a  six  or  nine-pounder  into  any  particular  key  ! 

But,  perhaps,  I  have  said  too  much  of  the  theatre  and  of 
music :  with  regard  to  the  latter,  however,  there  may  be 
some  excuse,  seeing  that  in  no  other  country,  not  except- 
ing Italy  itself  is  music  in  all  its  moods  more  sedulously 

•  Oluck  was  bom  m  171^  and  died  in  1737.  He  composed  upwards  of 
aso  operaa.    Hia  "  Armida'^  was  ihe  first  opera  that  was  ever  prinitd  ia 

t  Spontini  was  bom  in  1778. 
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cultivated,  or  musicians  more  highly  prized  and  more  hear-- 
tily  patronised,  than  in  Grermany.  Dull  and  phlegmatic 
though  the  people  who  reside  between  the  Vistula  and  thf* 
Rhine  are  crenerally  considered,  I  can  assure  you,  that 
there  are  few  hearts  among  them  that  cannot  be  rousted  to 
enthusiasm  by  a  pealing  chorus,  or  carried  away  captive 
by  a  soul-touching  melod3\  The  fact  is,  that  in  Germany, 
music,  in  all  its  branches,  is  thoroujjhly  studied,  practised, 
and  worshipped  by  every  one,  from  the  peiisant  to  the 
prince  ;  affording,  as  it  does,  the  most  hallowed  delight  of 
the  one,  and  the  most  favourite  pastime  of  the  oiher.  The 
boor,  for  example,  on  finishing  his  daily  labours,  retires  to 
the  bosom  of  his  family  to  enjoy,  after  his  beer  and  biack 
bread,  a  glee  or  a  madrigal ;  the  citizen.  In  the  evening, 
hastens  to  the  IVirtzhau^j  not  to  discuss  politics  and  fret 
about  taxation,  but  to  meet  a  set  of  good-humoured  gossips, 
who  can  join  in  the  choral  music  of  "Am  Rhein,  am  Rkein^^ 
or  over  a  bottle  of  Rhenish,  pour  out  a  loud  burst  of  har- 
mony in  praise  of  Crambawboli ;  the  student,  amid  the 
muricy  atmosphere  produced  by  his  meerschaum.,  and  the 
phantastic  visions  resulting  from  the  intoxicating  week, 
caprioles  and  modulates  on  his  harpsichord,  or  practises 
his  solfeggi,  in  all  their  direct  or  inverted  intervals;  the 
traveller,  on  leaping  out  of  the  Eilwagen  for  the  one  o'clock 
table  d'h6te,  would  find  his  beef  and  sourcrout  insipid, 
were  they  not  seasoned  with  a  minuet  by  Haydn,  or  a  trio 
by  Gluck  ;  the  doughty  baron  quits  the  joyous  and  noisy 
pursuit  of  the  boar,  to  take  a  part  in  a  quartett,  or  to  be- 
come the  director  of  an  orchestra ;  the  states  in  an,  alive  to 
the  balance  of  power,  feels  it  also  a  pleasure,  as  well  as  a 
privilege,  to  balance  the  instruments  in  a  symphony,  or  the 
voices  in  a  kyrie  eleison  ;  while  the  reigning  duke,  in  all 
the  pride  of  an  unsullied  escutcheon,  and  of  an  illustrious 
stammbaum^  dances  attendance  after  a  Prima  DonnOy 
and  acts  as  capell-meister  to  a  rehearsal  in  the  opera- 
bouse ! 
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OoAe-hoosea  or  wtne-hooiies  of  Berlin  numerous — each  frequented  by  ▼iaUen 
of  aimiUr  tastes  and  pnraolts— Wioe-houee  of  Lutter  and  Wegener— the  (avoar- 
tae  Itauot  of  B.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  the  celebrated  romance  writer— hia  character  and 
writinsa — Eataininet  of  Wesot sky —Flower  and  pleasure  gardens  that  surround 
the  Thierigarten,  crowded  with  all  classes  on  a  Sunday— Happy  expression  and 
iKilite  demeanour  of  the  working  classes— Iininorality  much  tlio  same  In  all  cap* 
itals — BerUn  avparently  more  moral  than  London — the  streets  very  quiet  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  night— Vulgar  popular  literature  of  Prussia,  compared  with 
that  of  France  and  Britain,  more  superstitious,  and  less  coarse  and  indeUcat^-> 
war  and  its  effects  its  chief  theme- -Hospitality  of  the  Berliners — society  supe* 
nor  to  that  of  liamburpih — the  tone  of  ^ood  society  liberal— Dinner  at  a  bank* 
er*s — Ladiea  of  BerUn— Ehrening  parties— The  educated  population  of  Berlin 
drawn  from  all  countries— Domesiic  manege  of  Berliners  frugal— The  generalitj 
of  the  houses  aroaU  but  cfimfortabte— City  rental— Eqnipages  simple — View  of 
the  city  firDm  the  Mar1eiikirch»— BerUn  by  moonUgbt 

Bbrlin,  1831. 

Berlin,  in  respect  to  restaurateurs,  coffee-houses,  and 
estaminets,  is  not  unlike  Paris ;  for  although  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  city  are  certainly  a  more  domestic  race  than 
the  citizens  of  the  French  capital,  they  nevertheless  spend 
more  time  in  such  establishments  than  we  do  in  Britain. 
In  England,  from  the  natural  backwardness  and  reserve 
of  the  people,  a  foreigner  is  frequently  forced  to  pass  days 
in  a  town,  without  once  holding  a  friendly  conversation 
with  any  one ;  but  in  Berlin,  society  can  be  always  had, 
by  merely  paying  a  visit  to  one  or  other  of  these  favourite 
everyday  resorts  of  all  classes.    An  idle  Berlinerj  in  fact, 
mav  be  said  to  spend  the  half  of  his  time  in  a  coffee,  wine, 
or  beer-house ;  while  even  the  man  of  business  feels  it  his 
duty  to  visit  some  one  or  other  of  them,  at  least  once  a  day. 
In  the  mornine,  these  coffee  and  wine-nouses  afford  to  the 
stranger  and  foreigner,  most  convenient  places  for  break* 
festing ;  in  the  forenoon,  they  become  the  lounge  of  the 
soldier  and  the  politician ;  in  the  afternoon,  they  are  the 
general  resort  or  all  who  can  afford  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee, 
a  bottle  of  weissbeivy  or  a  glass  of  kaltschaU  ;*  and  in  the 
evening,  they  offer  a  place  of  reunion  for  the  men  of  pleas- 
vre^  of  literature,  or  of  art — for  those  who  wish  a  game  at 
billiards  or  l>owl8,  of  cards  or  dominoes,  or  who,  after 

*  This  fiiTourite  drink  of  the  Berliners  is  composed  of  beer,  sngor,, lemon, 
mioait,  rum,  tnd  currsnti ;  which  heterogeneous  mixture  is  taken  loeo. 
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coming  from  the  theatre,  are  desirous  of  winding;  up  the 
business  of  the  day  with  some  stomach-soothing  elixir. 

The  number  of  coffee-houses,  confectioners,  restaura- 
teurs, weinstuben.  and  bierlcellern,  in  Berlin,  is  very  g-reat. 
Those  of  the  highest  class  may  amount  to  fifty  or  sixty ; 
each  of  which  is  usually  celebrated  for  something  particu- 
lar, and  is  frequented  by  visiters  of  similar  tastes.  For  in- 
stance, we  find  the  lovers  of  good  fare  congregating  every 
day  to  dinner,  at  Jagoi^s  or  the  Cajfi  NaUona%  where,  let 
me  tell  you,  the  Apician  mysteries  of  Oude  or  Kitchener 
are  nowhere  better  understood  or  better  practised.  We 
meet  the  wine-bibber,  hastening,  according  to  his  peculiar 
taste,  either  toArards  the  J&vrerstrasse^  to  crack  a  bottle  of 
Fuss-HippeVs  champaign  ;  towards  the  Spandauenslrasse, 
to  sip  a  Timer  of  Mitchers  Hochheimer;  towards  the 
SchlossplatZy  to  quafi"  a  glass  of  Nitze's  Bordeaux ;  or  to- 
wards the  Leipaiger-strasse,  to  enjoy  a  flask  of  old  Hun- 
garian. We  encounter  the  beer-drinker  wending  his  way 
towards  the  CJiarlotten-strasse  or  Spittelbrucke,  to  drink 
Bamberger  at  Zimmermann's,  or  Bavarian  at  Gunther's; 
while  the  admirers  of  chocolate  or  ices  take  refuge  in.  the 
more  recherche  establishments  of  Josti  or  Conradi,  of  Ste- 
hely  or  Kranzier. 

I  also  find  here,  as  in  Paris  and  London,^hat  many  of 
these  coffee-houses  are  frequented  hymen  of  similar  tastes 
and  pursuits ;  for  example,  you  meet  the  lovers  of  music  in 
one,  of  the  drama  in  another,  of  science  in  a  third,  of  the  fine 
arts  in  a  fourth,  of  manufactures  in  a  fifth,  of  politician^  in 
a  sixth;  in  short,  each  has  its  own  verein  or  club,  and  each 
its  own  appropriate  and  congenial  periodical  publication. 

Among  the  many  coffee-houses  which  I  have  visited 
since  I  came  here,  1  am  particularly  partial  to  one  in  the 
CharloUen-sirassey  the  favourite  resort  of  the  literary  men 
of  this  city,  and  where  may  be  found  a  copy  of  all  the  most 
celebrated  literary  journals  published  in  Europe.  In  the 
same  street  there  is  also  a  wine-house,  kept  by  Lutter 
and  Wegener,  which,  from  its  having  been  the  favourite 
resort  of  Hoffmann,  the  novelist,  has  aL^o  a  peculiar  charm 
for  me,  because,  in  my  younger  days,  I  had  been  greatly 
smitten  with  the  wild,  imaginative  charm  of  his  writinga 
The  landlord  preserves  a  set  of  most  curious  caricature 
sketches,  executed  by  Hoffmann  during  those  moments  of 
nervous  excitement,  when  the  incipient  ideas  of  those 
strange  and  fantastic  fancies  struck  his  brain,  which  he 
afterwards  turned  to  so  good  an  account  in  the  "  Devil's 
Elixir,"  and  other  extraordinary  romances. 

Of  the  many  prose  writers,  which  in  modern  times  have 
produced  a  sensation  in  Germany,  there  are  few  that  have 
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enjoyed  ^eafer  popularity  than  Ernest  Theodore  Hoff- 
mann. He  was  the  father  of  that  species  of  fantastic  fic- 
tion which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  designated  the  "  Super- 
natural,'' and  which  BOrne  has,  with  a  more  Teutonic  spi- 
rit, termed  "  Dramatized  Magnetism  ;'.'  a  species  of  com- 
position in  which  an  unbridled  license  is  given  to  the  fan- 
cy, and.  where  the  ludicrous  is  permitted  to  be  combined 
with  the  terrible — from  which  every  thing  like  probability 
is  discarded,  and  inconsistencies  neither  attempted  to  be 
reconciled,  nor  absurdities  soflened — where,  in  fine,  the 
imag^ination,  as  if  stimulated  by  opium,  is  leu  completely 
untrammelled,  and  allowed  to  play  its  wildest  pranks  even 
to  exhaustion. 

Perhaps  no  man  was  ever  better  qualified  to  be  the  pa- 
rent of  such  a  school  of  writing  than  Hoffmann.     His  ge- 
nius, temper,  and  habits,  fitted  him  particularly  for  making 
a  hitp  ijvhere  imagination  was  to  be  strained  to  the  pitch 
of  oddity,  or  rather,  as  a  Frenchman  would  call  it,  bizar- 
rarie^    He  was  at  once  a  musician,  a  painter,  and  a  poet ; 
bat  so  whimsical  was  his  disposition,  that  it  led  him  inva- 
riably, to  extremes  in  each.    His  music,  for  example,  is 
little   better  than  a  collection  of  Capnccios ;  his  pictures 
are,  for  the  most  part,  mere  caricatures ;  and  his  tales, 
with  few  exceptions,  are,  as  he  himself  designates  them, 
the  wildest  Extravaganzas.    Subject  to  alternate  fits  of 
elation  and  depression,  and  led  away  by  a  vascillating  tem- 
per, the  result,  perhaps,  of  his  uncertain  and  stinted  means, 
Hoffmann  became  the  plaything  of  his  fancy,  which  was  so 
creative  in  the  forms  of  the  horrible,  as  to  make  himself 
sometimes  doubt  of  his  own  sanity.    Governed  too  by  a 
morbid  sensibility,  and  haunted  by  the  fear  of  some  mys- 
terious danger  which  impended  over  him,  his  mind  became 
^  peculiarly  alive  to  the  picturing  of  spectres  and  appa- 
"  ritions ;  so  much  so,  that  while  committing  his  thoughts 
to  paper,   the  visions  of  his   fancy  sometimes   became 
so  vivid,  and  the  phantoms  of  his  imagination  so  appal- 
ling even  to  himself,  as  to  force  him  to  call  for  the  pres- 
ence of  his  wife,   to  relieve  him  from  the  terror  which 
"*  the  conjurations  of  his  own  disordered  brain  had  cre- 
ated! 

Hoflfmann,  after  following  for  some  years  music  as  a  pro- 
fession, commenced  his  literary  career  by  the  publication 
of  a  collection  of  Fantasiestucke,  or  Fancy-pieces,  which 
was  followed  some  time  after  by  the  ^'  Devil's  Elixir,"  by  a 
collection  of  NacKtstucke  or  Night-pieces,  by  four  volumes 
of  tales  under  the  title  of  Serapiojisbruder,  by  the  romantic 
capriccio  called  the  '^  Princess  BrambiUa,"  by  MmUt  Flok^ 
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and  finally  by  the  Lebenadussichten  des  Kaier  J^furr,  ot 
Tom-Cat-Nfurr's  Philosophy  of  Life.  In  his  Night-pieces^ 
the  reader,  instead  of  meeting,  as  might  be  supposed,  with 
scenes  streaming  with  silvery  moonlight,  finds  nau^t  but 
ffloom,  occasionally  broken  by  a  falling  star,  a  flash  of 
lightning,  or  the  filiul  gleams  of  Jack  o'  lantern ;  whfle  in 
his  Fancy-pieces,  he  finds  the  world  of  spirits  employed  to 
detect  the  doings  of  lifeless  things,  and  to  bring  to  the  lig^ht 
of  day  the  hidden  cords  with  which  the  happiest  of  man- 
kind are  supposed  unconsciously  to  be  bound.  His  heroes 
are  generally  mere  copies  of  the  author's  self;  that  is  to. 
say,  mere  psychological  curiosities — impersonations,  if  we 
may  use  the  expression,  of  wild  intellectual  contradictions. 
The  heart-strings  of  all  his  creations  are  as  sensitive  as  an 
electrometer,  and  as  easily  awakened  as  the  cords  of  an 
^olian  harp,  but  the  effects  are  not  quite  so  harmonioas. 
Menzel  has  well  said  of  Hoffmann,  that  no  writer  shows  in 
his  compositions  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
discords. 

If,  however,  throughout  the  whole  writings  of  Hoffmann, 
there  be  displayed  too  great  a  love  of  wildness  and  diable- 
rie of  imagination,  resulting  from  their  author's  natural 
temperament,  and  from  the  stimulants  to  which  he  was  ad- 
dicted, there  are  likewise  to  be  found  in  them  not  a  few 
striking  and  highly  characteristic  traits  of  man,  combined 
with  many  finely-coloured  pictures  of  nature,  and  many 
wonderful  conceptions  of  mental  and  supernatural  agency. 
In  short,  the  works  of  this  writer  are,  with  all  their  firalte, 
the  productions  of  a  brain  ever  sensitive  and  brilliant — pro- 
ductions which,  though  tliey  may  occasionally  call  for  cen- 
sure, always  excite  curiosity.  Besides,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  he  has  written  two  tales  which  may  be  said  to 
be  almost  free  from  the  fantastic  quality,  Meister  Martin 
and  Madame  de  Scuderi;  the  latter  known  to  the  Enfflish 
reader,  through  many  translations,  and  particularly  m>m 
the  little  drama  of  the  "  Goldsmith,"  which  is  fomided  upon 
the  story.  In  the  former  tale,  which  is  a  tradition  of  an- 
cient Nflrnberg,  German  critics  pretend  to  have  discover- 
ed a  similarity  to  the  style  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  while  in 
the  latter,  we  all  know,  there  is  to  be  found  the  unravelment 
of  a  mystery  at  once  so  natural  and  so  graphic,  as  would 
do  credit  to  any  novelist.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  future  fame  of  Hoffmann,  will  rest  on  the 
works  written  in  the  peculiar  style  of  which  he  was  the 
father;  since  all  who  delight  in  wild  pictures  of  the  imag- 
ination, must  ever  turn  to  the  intellectual  legacies  of  this 
writer,  and  will,  amid  the  flowers  of  poesy,  pardon  the 
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phantoms  of  folly  in  which  their  author,  unfortiinately  for 
his  own  happiness,  too  fondly  indulged* 

I  have  alluded,  above,  to  some  of  the  more  celebrated 
cofTee-bouses  which  form  the  peculiar  delight  of  the  better 
classes  of  this  capital;  but  if  one  is  desirous  to  get  a  peep 
of  those  "Which  are  more  especially  patronised  by  the  work- 
ing and  middle  classes,  and  which  may  be  said  to  exhibit 
the  manners  and  tastes  of  the  mass  of  society,  he  must 
visit  certain  of  the  well-known  smokine-houses  within  the 
city,  and  one  or  other  of  the  extensive  nower-gardens  be- 
yond the  gates.  In  the  Estaminet  of  Wesoteky,  for"  in- 
stance, situated  in  the  StaUschreibergasse,  you  meet  with  a 
constant  concourse  of  visiters  gazing,  through  clouds  of 
tobacco-smoke,  upon  the  performances  of  puppets,  or  list- 
ening, over  reaming  tankards  of  bcer^to  the  improvisation 
of  Jacobi  and  the  rhyming  of  Hensms ;  two  individuals 
who,.iti  the  eyes  of  the  populace  of  Berlin,  are  quite  wor- 
thy of  being  placed  in  the  same  poetical  category  witih  the 
&mous  Italian  Sgricci. 

If  you  get  some  notion  of  the  pastime  of  certain  classes, 
by  entering  an  Estaminet  of  the  description  I  have  just 
mentioned,  it  is  in  one  or  other  of  the  many  flower-gardens 
which  surround  the  Thiergarten^  (that  beautiful  park  of  oak 
and  beech  trees,  through  which  alleys  for  carriages  and 
equestrians,  and  walks  for  pedestrians,  have  been  cut  in 
jevery  direction,)  that  you  obtain  the  best  idea  of  the  gene- 
ral outndoor  society  of  Berlin.    Last  Sunday  we  made  a 
tour  through  a  few  of  the  best  of  those  gardens  lying  in  the 
suburb  oeyond  the  Brandenbur^h  gate,  and  were  delight- 
ed beyond  measure  with  our  visit    The  walks  and  pavil- 
ions were  crowded  by  a  well-dressed,  happy  people,  and 
exhibited  such  a  mixture  of  all  classes  as  at  once  pro- 
claimed the  peculiarljr  democratical  complexion  of  Prus- 
sian society.    It  was  indeed  delightful  to  see  the  mechanic 
with  his  whole  household  pacing  up  and  down  these  flow- 
er-gardens, and  entering  the  man  v  splendid  pavilions,  where 
coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  beer,  and  kaftschale,  were  to  oe  had 
for  a  tew  pence,  with  the  same  nonchalance  and  happy  ex- 
pression m  their  faces  as  were  exhibited  by  their  niore 
wealthy  and  exalted  fellow-citizens.    Each  garden  had  its 
own  peculiar  music :  one  had  a  choir  of  singers ;  another^ 
a  military  band;  a  third,  a  full  orchestra,  to  the  strains  or 

• 

*  Hoffmana  was  bora  io  1776,  at  Konigeberg,  and  died  at  Berlin  in  ld2SS. 
At  the  period  of  his  deatli,  he  was  engaged  upon  a  novel  called  *  thr 
Feindt  and,  it  is  said,  gave  up  the  ghost  in  the  act  of  dictating  to  an 
'  amanaensie.  The  music  which  he  composed  for  La  Motte  Fpoquers 
"  Undine,"  is  at  oDoe  chwaftttislio  of  that  beautifully  fanciful  prodactioii» 
iiid  of  hiiBMl^ 
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which  an  seemed  peculiarly^  aiiva    There  was  no  boiater- 

OU8  mirth,  no  rude  familiarity,  no  outward  indecorum ;  the 
conduct  of  ever]^  one  was,  in  fact,  characterized  by  polite- 
nesB  and  propriety.  What  a  happy  contrast  the  whole 
scene  afforded  to  the  Sunday  beer-swilling,  ginnirinking 
junketings  of  the  working-classes  of  Britain! 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  when  I  thus  write,  that  I  am  in- 
sensible to  the  fact,  that  underneath  this  mask  of  good  man- 
ners and  modesty  in  the  pastimes  of  the  Prussian  people, 
there  exists  a  larc^e  portion  of  libertinism ;  this  I  can  say, 
however,  for  Berlin,  that  the  vice  of  incontinence,  at  least, 
is  not  so  open  here  as  it  is  in  Paris,  nor  so  disgusting  as  in 
London.    Elvery  one  knows,  although  he  may  cast  a  veil 
over  the  fact  that  virtue  is  not  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  any  large  town,  and  more  particularly  of  one  in  which 
there  is  stationed  a  garrison  or  young  soldiers.  If  a  liaison 
dangereuse  was  a  characteristic  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  is 
it  too  much  to  expect  that  similar  ties  should  not  be  now 
formed  in  TeichmanrCs  flower-garden,  or  in  the  oak-shaded 
walk  by  which  a  loving  pair  may  be  found  wandering  tO' 
ward  the  beauties  of^the  Louiseninsel?    Before  I  came 
here,  I  had  heard  much  of  the  gallantries  and  immoralities 
of  Berlin,  but  from  what  I  have  since  seen,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  in  this  respect  there  is  no  great  difference 
between  the  Prussian  capital  and  any  other.    There  are 
in  every  place,  where  crowds  of  strangers  congregate,  un- 
fortunately too  many  Paphian  temples ;  and  the  only  dif* 
ference  between  them  lies  in  the  mode  by  which  the  pilgrim 
is  wooed  to  the  shrine.   The  Saloon  and  the  Spielhaus  are 
the  more  common  means  adopted  in  London  and  Amster- 
dam; the  Lohnbedienier  and  the  Rvffiano  are  the  usual 
guides  in  Berlin  and  Naples. 

In  justice  to  this  city,  I  must  say,  that  I  have  as  yet  seen 
nothing  here  so  openly  profligate  as  Regent-Street  after 
sunset,  or  Drury-Lane  saloon  after  half-price.    A  few  poor 
unfortunates  may  occasionally  be  encountered  after  dark 
in  the  Charlottenstrasse  and  adjoining  streets,  but  by  the 
time  that  ten  o'clock  has  sounded,  there  is  scarcely  an  in- 
dividual of  any  sort  to  be  met  with  on  the  pave.    The 
streets  of  this  city,  long  before  midnight,  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  successive  sentinels  that  are  seen  parading  in 
front  of  the  several  palaces  and  public  buildings,  and  who 
proclaim  that  the  government  is  one  of  a  military  nature,) 
are  as  solitary  and  as  silent  as  a  churchyard.   The  factia^ 
the  people  of  Berlin  get  their  pleasures  over  in  good  time, 
and  being  an  industrious,  hard-working  population,  they 
find  that  it  is  impossible  to  steal  hours  from  the  night  witib- 
out  infringing  on  the  business  of  the  morning. 
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On  crossing,  the  other  day,  one  of  the  bridges  that  span 
the  Spree,  I  was  attracted  by  a  bookstall,  which  was  cov- 
ered with  a  large  collection  of  what  may  be  called  the  vul-  . 
far  popular  literature  of  the  nation ;  such  traditions  and 
istories,  for  instance,  as  in  England  and  Scotland,  were 
wont  at  one  time  to  oe  hawked  through  the  country  by 
chapmen,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
learned  or  the  religious  to  displace  them  with  more  whole* 
some  literature,  are  still  bought  and  greedily  perused  by 
the  great  mass  of  British  peasantry.  Aware  how  much 
influence  such  works  have  in  forming  the  character  of  a 
people,  I  thought  I  could  not  devote  half  an  hour  more 
profitably  than  to  look  over  this  Berlin  library  of  enter- 
taining knowledge,  and  if  possible  make  such  a  selection 
firom  3\e  long  list  of  which  it  was  composed,  as  would  form 
an  index  to  the  ruling  tastes  and  likmgs  of  the  Prussian 
people.  , 

In  France  we  fiiid  that  this  species  of  literature  consists 
either  of  collections  of  ricanneries,  seasoned  with  libertin- 
ism and  irreligion,  or  of  diverting  adventures  similar  to 
those  "  Du  Due  de  Roquelaure  y^  a  circumstance  sufficient- 
ly characteristic  of  the  well-known  tastes  and  practices  of 
the  French  people,  though  perhaps,  after  all,  they  are  not 
in  this  respect  much  worse  than  tneir  neighbours.  In  Brit- 
ain, and  particularly  in  reading  Scotland,  you  know  that 
the  library  of  the  peasant  is  composed  chiefly  of  such  coarse 
fictions,  as  the  "Exploits  of  George  Buchanan,"  the  his- 
tories of  "  John  Cheap  the  Chapman,"  "  Leper  the  Tailor," 
"  Lothian  Tom  "  "  Paddy  from  Cork,"  the  "  Creelman's 
Courtship,"  "  Simple  John  and  his  Twelve  Misfortunes," 
and  such  like ;  all  of  them  saturated  with  indecency,  and 
forming  a  library  of  facetis  which,  in  spite  of  the  cant  of 
the  day  about  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the 
country,  prove  how  much  the  national  humour  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  humbler  classes  of  the  people,  have  been  and 
still  are  imbued  with  coarseness  and  indelicacy. 

In  Prussia.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  vulgar  taste  is 
different,  at  least  if  the  selection  which  I  made  be  taken  as 
a  criterion ;  it  is  clear  that  there  is  far  less  love  of  the  pru- 
rient and  coarsely  humorous  about  the  Grerman  people, 
than  among  either  the  French  or  the  British.  If  we  except 
certain  Hau9'M&rchen,  or  stories  founded  on  superstitious 
traditions,  which  are  prevalent  in  all  lands,  but  are  perhaps 
more  so  in  GJermany  than  anywhere  else — such  Kinder  and 
Ham-Mdrcken,  as  the  brothers  Grimm*  have  collected  for 

- — — ■    * 

♦  The  collection  of  Fairy  Talei  publiihed  by  the  brotherg  Giimm  in 
1819,  in  three  volnmee,  ie  one  of  the  most  canons  and  valuable  works  un- 
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the  curioui— I  would  tay,  that  the  leading  characteristic  of 
the  majority  of  the  Prussian  populcur  tracts,  is,  war  and  its 
effects ;  their  heroes  being  all  soldiers,  whose  love  and 
constancy,  witk  their  trials  and  dangers,  during  their  ab- 
sence from  their  lady-loves,  form  the  chief  objects  of  illus- 
tration. There  may  be  other  popular  tracts  of  a  disrepu- 
table kind  which  I  have  not  seen ;  but  among  the  whole 
that  I  met  with  on  the  bookstalls  of  Berlin,  I  must  confess  I 
found  not  one  that  I  would  not  have  placed  in  the  hands 
of  tlie  most  modest  female.  The  heroine  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  these  Prussian  chap-histories,  entitled 
^  Die  Schane  Caroline^^  is,  in  fact,  a  perfect  Pamela.*     It 

asinable.  It  is  muprinng  to  find  how  manjr  of  the  tales  of  the  nuneiy,  in 
all  nationa  and  countries,  may  be  traced  to  one  source. 

*  The  writer  of  theae  letters  has  long  been  desirous  that  some  individoal 
acquainted  with  the  Tsst  Tsriety  of  the  chap-books  of  Scotland,  would  un- 
deruke  a  history  of  the  vnlffar  hterature  of  the  country,  confinced  as  he  iai, 
that  nothing  would  tend  more  to  throw  light  o#the  manners  and  tastes 
of  the  great  D^y  of  the  j>eople,  during  the  various  stages  of  Scottish  im- 
provement. vVith  the  view  of  contributing  to  obtain  this  desideratum,  he 
aeiuA  the  opportunity  which  presented  itseU;  during  a  correapondeBCe 
with  the  late  Sir  Waiter  Scott  in  1680,  to  urge  upon  that  most  amiable  an- 
tiquarian, the  task  of  writing  such  a  history,  and  to  prefix  it  as  an  intro- 
duction to  Dogald  Graham^  (the  Glasgow  bellman)  History  of  die  Re- 
bellion in  174S,  which  Sir  Walter  thought  of  publishing,  as  a  contribatioii 
to  the  HaitlandClub.  Aa  a  few  extracts  from  the  correspondence,  may 
be  interesting  to  tho^  who  take  pleaaure  in  such  pursuits,  and  as  they 
ahow  besides  that  Sir  Walter  thought  such  pnblicationa  no  bad  mirrors 
of  manners,  I  subjoin  the  following  :— 

**  Abbotsford^  Easter-Monday,  1830. 
"  I  have  often  entertained  the  idea  of  printing,  if  I  could  assure  mysdf 
that  the  Maitland  Club  would  accept  it  as  a  desirable  contribution,  a  cor- 
rect edition  of  Graham^s  Metrical  Uistory  of  the  Rebellion.  It  reallycon- 
tains  aome  traits  and  circumstances  of  manners  worth  preserving.  But  I 
am  puzzled  about  two  things :  firBt,,whether  it  would  be  possible  to  get 
the  use  of  a  copy  of  the  original  edidon  to  correct  the  press  by,  to  be  re- 
turned carefully,  my  own  being  only  about  1770:  fecondly,  whether  some 
noiiocs  of  Graham  the  author,  who  was,  I  think,  common  cryer  of  Glas- 
gow, could  be  yet  recovered  in  his  native  dty.  Perhaps  yon,  who  are  tt- 
▼ourable  to  such  studies,  can  give  me  aome  information,  in  addition  to  the 
other  favours  you  have  already  confiaired  on  yonrsi  &c. 

"Waltbe  Scott." 

In  reply  to  this  letter,  I  offered  to  send  Sir  Walter  the  third  edition  of 
Graham's  work,  now  in  the  poaaeasion  of  a  gentleman  of  Glasgow,  and 
agreed  to  do  any  thing  in  my  power  to  pick  up  the  information  he  required. 
I  then  urged  upon  him  the  task  of  wntixig  an  Essay  on  the  vulgar  litera- 
ture of  Scotland,  from  the  circumatance  oiGraham  having  been  the  writer 
of  many  of  our  most  popular  chap-atoriea,  while  I  forwarded  to  him  the 
copy  of  an  article  written  by  my  friend  Mr.  Motherwell,  upon  the  aobject 
in  queatwn.    The  following  waa  his  reply  .'— 

"  Edinburgh,  10th  Mav,  188a 

"Dear  Sib,— Your  very  obligmg  letter,  with  an  account  or  Uugald 

Graham,  immediately  induced  me  to  give  up  all  thoughta  of  meddling  with 

him,  and  leaving  the  wbqle  sutuect  in  the  bands  of  a  gentleman  ao  mock 

better  acquainted  with  his  biitory.   1  had  always  a  suspicion  he  wai  a 
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has  been  said,  that  Prussia  is  the  Sparta  of  Germany,  and 
perhaps  there  is  some  truth  in  the  remark.  It  cannot  be 
deniea,  that  here  the  soldier  is  looked  upon  with  the  highest 
respect,  arising  doubtless  from  the  circumstance  that  no 
class  is  exempt  from  military  service,  the  noble  as  well  as 
the  boor,  and  even  the  king  and  his  sons,  being  all  soldiers. 
Is  it  wonderful^  therefore,  that  the  vulgar  literature  of  the 
land  should  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  camp  and  the 
coBeme  ? 

The  hospitality  of  the  Berliners  is  not  a  whit  behind  that 
of  the  Hambur^hers,  and  the  pleasure  derived  from  their 
entertainments  is  perhaps  even  superior.  The  tone  of  so- 
ciety and  conversation  is  certainly  of  a  more  elevated  cast, 
and  strange  as  it  may  seem.  I  have  here  found  more  free- 
dom of  speech  and  liberal  discussion  upon  every  topic 
connected  with  politics  and  religion,  than  I  ever  heard  in 
ihe/ree  city  of  Hamburgh.    The  truth  is,  that  the  tone  of 

food  society  'in  Berlin  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
roadly  liberal ;  for  even  an  English  radical  of  the  purest 
water,  can  never  fail  to  find  friends  around  the  festive 
board  of  every  class  in  this  educated  city.  At  the  present 
moment  I  can  scarcely  convey  to  you  by  description,  the 
lively  sympathy  that  pervades  the  general  society  of  Ber- 
lin^ in  favour  of  the  ill-fated  and  ill-used  Poles,  or  the  sac- 
rifices which  have  been  made  by  individuals  for  their  re- 
lief and  regeneration.    The  other  day,  when  dining  with 

Jacobite,  though  his  rank,  as  a  municipal  officer  in  Glasgow,  seemed  to 
Tender  it  impossible.  Neither  had  I  the  least  idea  of  his  being  the  author 
of  90  much  of  our  Bibliotheque  Bleue  as  you  ascribe  to  him,  containing, 
unquesiionably^yeral  coarse  but  excessively  meritorious  pieces  of  popular 
humour.  The  Turnimspike  alone  was  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  immor- 
tality. I  had,  in  my  early  youth,  a  great  collection  of  these  chap-books, 
and  had  six  small  volumes  of  them  bought  before  I  was  ten  years  old, 
comprehending  most  of  the  more  rare  and  curious  of  our  popular  tracts.  I 
would  wiliingTy  collate  any  of  these,  [if]  you  may  think  of  republishing 
the  Opera  Dugaidi,  I  had  an  idea,  that  the  history  of  Buckhaven  was 
before  his  time,  but  I  dare  say  I  am  mistaken. 

"lam, 
V  Bear  Sin 

*'  Tours  sincerely, 

"  Waltbb  Scott." 

I  again  urged  Sir  Walter  to  reconsider  the  subject,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that  no  man  could  make  the  subject  interesting;  but  nimseif^  and  more  es- 
pecially because  none  possessed  greater  facihties  for  obtaining  accurate 
and  copk)U8  information,  or  who.  to  use  the  words  of  a  friend,  "  could 
animate  the  whole  with  a  spirit  ox  philosophy  sufficient  to  elevate  it  to  the 
doe  rank  it  should  hold  in  the  scale  of  moral  and  literary  inquiry/'  Sir 
Walter,  however,  again  declined ;  and  now  that  he  is  dead^it  is  to  be  feared 
that,  unless  Mr.  Motherwell,  the  author  of  the  Ancient  Minstrelsy,  who  is 
by  far  the  best  chap-story  antiquarian  I  know,  should  be  prevailed  upon  to 
undertake  the  task,  all  booes  of  obtaining  a  history  of  the  vulgar  htara- 
tin  of  Scotland  must  be  aDandoned. 
11* 
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^  kA*^  ^^^  bankers  and  merchants  of  the  ci^.  I 
might  have  fanciea  myself,  from  the  freedom  of  discnSm 
on  political  subjects,  at  a  dinner-party  in  Remnt.P»r^ 
only  that  the  style  of  the  entertainLnf  wL  ml^eln  hS 
mony  with  that  of  Pans  than  with  that  of  Lrdon   wh^^ 
the  hour  of  the  day  (being  only  three  o'clock)  was  for 
London  even  early  for  lunch.    The  dinner  lasted  abort 
two  hours,  and4he  variety  of  wines  sported  was  CTeatbot 
perhaps  not  more  so  than  one  now  usuaUy  meel  with  at 
the  houses  of  the  better  classes  in  England.    I  could  not 
help  remarking,  however,  that  in  conformity  with  the  con- 
tinental  notion,  that  Englishmen  like  nothing  but^rt^n^ 
a  bottle  of  old  66e^Hu.m^cci  Oporto  had  been  spe^^ni^ 
corked  in  honour  of  my  companion  and  myself    Our  kind 
host  seemed  surprised  to  find,  that,  contrary  to  his  exnec- 
tations,  we  preferred  his  Liebfraumiich  And  ChamberttW^ 
the  more  national  beverage  of  England.    I  may  mention 
also,  that  the  same  good  custom  rules  a  dinner-oartF  in 
Berlin  as  in  Paris.    Ihe  wine  is  all  taken  eithe?  du?fn%? 
dinner  or  the  dessert,  while  the  ladies  never  leave  the  g^ 
tlemen  tiU  both  go  to  the  drawinsr-room  together.     On^ 
J?i/Tr°JK      ^<i*»'^»  I^a?  someWhat  struck  with  the  kindli- 
ness  of  the  custom  which  preceded  the  retiring  movement 
to  the  ante-room.    The  host  saluted  his  wife  and  the  S 
ladies  with  a  kiss,  which  was  instantly  followed  by  the  other 
male  guests.    I  may  merely  add,  that  with  all  the  admira- 
tion which  my  companion  and  myself  felt  for  the  beautv 
of  several  of  the  fair  guests,  we  could  not  so  far  get  ovi 
our  national  mauvaiae  hotUe^  as  to  enable  us  to  do  the  omt 
able  with  grace,  by  thus  kissing  in  public !    By-the-bv  t^ 
ladies  of  Berlin  look  particularly  spiritudle,  and  are  ncJ 
quite  so  clumsy  as  the  fair  HamburRhers.    In  their  stvleof 
dress,  they  imitate  that  of  Paris  and  London,  and  perhans 
the  fau"  promenaders  of  the  Linden  only  differ  from  those 
of  the  gardens  of  the  Thuaieries  and  of  Kensington  bv 
being  less  elegant  than  the  former,  and  less  lovely  Sian  the 
latter.    At  this  season  of  the  year,  there  are  few  or  no 
evening  parties  in  Beriin,  buj;  dicing  the  winter,  I  am  told, 
they  are  very  numerous  5  so  that  the  rich  and  fashionable 
are  at  no  loss  for  amusement    Independent  altogether  of 
the  excitement  afforded  by  the  dance,  the  exquisite  music 
which  is  heard  at  these  entertainments,  offers,  above  all 
the  greatest  attraction  to  a  stranger  devoted  to  the  harmo- 
ny of  sweet  sounds.    As  the  male  and  female  musical  ama- 
teurs here  know  that  they  can  never  charm  then-  iruests 
with  mere  ballad-singing,  it  often  happens,  that  there  an 
just  as  good  operas  given  in  the  Berlin  drawing-room  as  in 
the  Berun  opera-house. 
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Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  must  not  omit  to  mentioiL 
that  there  is.  peniaps,  no  city  in  the  world,  whose  educated 
population  has  been  drawn  from  so  many  different  coun- 
tries as  Berlin.  This  circumstance  necessarily  gives  a  very 
cosmopolitan  character  to  its  whole  society  and  mode  of 
life.  The  example  shown  by  Frederick  the  Great,  in  at- 
tracting men  or  learning,  science,  and  art,  to  his  capital, 
has  been  pursued  by  his  successor ;  and  I  am  told  that  the 
memorable  remark  made  by  Voltaire  to  the  king,  while 
residing  at  Sans-Souci,  may  still  be  repeated  to  many  a 
man  bom  in  Berlin,  "  Your  Majesty  is  the  only  foreigner 
amongst  us  P' 

Although  I  have  been  lavish  in  my  praise  of  such  enter- 
tainments as  I  have  been  invited  to  ilince  my  arrival  here, 
I  am  led  to  believe,  from  all  I  have  heard,  that  there  is  less 
luxury  in  the  domestic  manege  of  the  Berliner,  than  is  to 
be  met  witii  among  the  inhabitants  of  almost  any  other 
city  of  its  size  in  Europe.  With  the  exception  of  the  no- 
blesse, the  diplomatists,  and  bankers,  the  great  portion  of 
even  the  better  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin  live  in, 
comparatively  speaking,  small  though  comfortable  houses. 
The  king  himself  shows  an  example  of  frugality  in  this  re- 
spect, being  content  to  live  in  a  house  not  so  good  as  those 
of  many  wealthy  London  merchants.  From  a  recent  offi- 
cial return  of  the  valued  rent,  i  find  that  oat  of  the  whole 
lodgings  of  this  city,  more  than  one-fourth  part  pay  less 
than  30,  and  rather  more  than  one-half  from  30  to  50  dol- 
lars of  annual  rent ;  while  there  are  not  quite  five  hundred 
that  pay  from  500  to  1000,  and  not  forty  which  pay  1000. 
There  are  not  twenty  houses  in  Berlin  that  are  rented  at 
from  1200  to  1500  thaiers,  or  sums  averaging  from  £180  to 
£225  a  year !  It  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  know,  Uiat 
the  whole  rent  of  the  41,037  lodgings  of  Berlin,  amounted 
only  in  1824  to  3,657,690  thalers.  or  about  £600,000. 

If  the  houses  of  the  Beliners  be  generally  plain,  the  same 
economical  taste  is  conspicuous  in  some  other  things,  and 
particularly  in  their  Equipages.  Carriages,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  droschkis  and  britschkas,  are  not  common,  and  even 
the  latter  are  by  ho  means  numerous.  The  king  himself  is 
more  frequently  seen  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  than  in  a 
carriage ;  and  although  I  have  met  the  princes  frequently 
on  the  streets^  I  never  saw  them  in  any  thing  better  than  a 
fliogle-horse  aroschkL 

Before  closing  this  epistle,  I  must  tell  you,  that  I  went 
this  morning  to  get  a  panoramic  view  of  the  city,  from  the 
summit  of  die  tower  of  the  Marienkirche^  the  position  of 
all  others  from  which  a  Berlin  Asmodeus  might  most  con- 
veniently point  out  to  any  inquisitiye  Don  CleophAs,  what 
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was  passing  in  the  habitations  below.    The  prospect  from 
this  point  is  certainly  very  extensive,  and  gives  just  such 
a  map-like  idea  of  the  town,  as  one  obtains  of  London  from 
8t  Paul's ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  scene  is  not  here 
limited  by  clouds  of  coal-smoke.    Such  bird's-eye  views 
of  many  cities  I  have  seen,  but  I  have  never  found  them 
very  satisfactory.    The  true  way  to  see  Berlin,  is  not  from 
a  height,  but  from  the  streets  themselves;  and  strange 
though  it  may  seem  to  be,  not  under  the  glare  of  sunshine, 
but  under  the  soft  and  silvery  gleam  of  moonlight.     The 
other  night,  attracted  by  a  sky  that  will  be  best  described 
by  saying  that  it  resembled  the  very  finest  moonlight  by 
V  emet^-a  sky  whose  blue  dome  was  here  and  there  spot- 
ted by  a  few  light  clouds,  that  seemed  like  fairy  messen- 
gers bearing  news  from  clime  to  clime — I  sallied  forth,  a 
little  after  ten  o'clock,  to  take  a  solitary  ramble  along  the 
Linden  and  the  adjoining  streets.    The  splendid  colon- 
nades, and  bold  projections  of  the  public  buildings  in  this 
quarter  of  the  city,  stood  out  in  striking  relief;  while  all 
tiie  smaller  details  were  lost  amid  deep  and  dark  shadow. 
The  leading  architectural  lines  were  aJl  there  seen,  gleam- 
ing in  silvery  light ;  while  the  adjuncts  were  left  to  be  filled 
up  by  that  first  architect  of  all— the  imagination.    ^What 
a  glorious  impulse  a  silent  and  sleeping  city  gives  to  the 
mind  at  a  moment  like  this — ^the  splendid  monuments  of 
man's  rearing  looking  even  more  splendid  when  associated 
with  the  unconsciousness  of  those  within  their  walls !     It  is 
amid  such  a  scene  as  that  which  now  met  my  eye,  that 
the  past  ever  best  contrasts  itself  with  the  present    What  a 
flood  of  recollections  rushed  on  my  mind  as  1  gazed  upon 
the  splendid  arsenal  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  simple  pri- 
vate palace  of  the  king  on  the  other ;  the  one  proving  the 
key-note  to  each  campaign  of  the  mighty  Frederick  and 
his  successor,  while  the  other  recalled  chiefly  the  fate  of  a 
favourite,  patriotic,  and  broken-hearted  queen,  whose  high 
and  noble  mind  could  never  brook  the  insults  neaped  upon 
Prussia,  after  the  battle  of  Jena  I    How  many  an  anxious 
look,  methought,  did  that  noble  personage  send  down 
from  the  window  of  her  little  bedroom  (which  still  remains 
in  the  condition  in  which  she  lefl  it  with  its  gold  toilet  and 
plain  Bible)  upon  the  opposite  building,  in  which  were  cen- 
tred her  last  hopes  of  saving  her  country !    As  I  wandered 
onward  towards  the  Spree,  how  striking  did  the  contrast 
appear  between  the  gorgeous  temple  of  art,  and  the  more 
solemn  temple  of  God !    And  when  I  reached  the  Schlo99- 
brilcke^  and  contrasted  the  sparkling  ripple  of  the  river  with 
the  monstrous  old  royal  palace,  wmch  threw  its  dark  sha- 
dow over  the  stream,  I  could  not  help  acknowledging  the 
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guttering  but  fleeting  nature  of  all  that  is  human ;  and  as  I 
GontiDued  to  gaze  upon  this  most  strikine  portion  of  the 
lM>onlit  city,  I  was  forced  to  confess  how  far  more  sublime 
I  story  the  river  Spree  invariably  tells,  than  even  the  mighty 
edifice  of  royalty,  associated  though  it  be  with  all  the  glo- 
•ious  deeds  of  the  House  of  Brandenburgh.  The  river  nas 
)abbled  on  to  the  sea  amid  the  changes  of  tongues  and 
iynasties ;  and  it  will  continue  to  do  so,  even  when  the 
oaiace  shall  have  ceased  to  cast  its  shadow  on  its  bosom, 
ir  although  the  city  which  now  environs  it  should  become 
^B  desolate  as  Palmyra ! 

While  indulging  in  such  reveries,  which  to  you  may  ap- 
pear absurd,  but  which  the  sight  of  tne  royal  palace  of  rrus- 
sja,  and  the  recollection  of  the  various  fortunes  of  its  suc- 
cessive masters,  unconsciously  engendered,  I  was  awa- 
kened from  my  musing,  by  the  harsh  voice  of  the  sentinel 
exclaiming  "  Who  goes  there  7"  I  of  course  answered, 
"  A  friend ;"  but  the  guttural  reply  which  followed,  calling  on 
me  to  move  on  quickly,  reminded  me  I  was  here  no  friend, 
but  a  foreigner  ^  and  as  I  turned  my  eye  to  the  blue  dome 
above,  and  beheld  the  clouds  chasing  each  other  in  their 
westward  course.  I  could  not  help  breathing  the  same  sen* 
timent  which  Scniller  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  when  she  says, 

" Eflende  Wolken  1    Seller der  LUfte! 
Wer  mit  euch  wanderte  mil  euch  schifne! 
Grusec  mir  freiuidlich  mein  Jugendland  I'* 

But  since  these  wandering  clouds,  and  these  sailors  of  the 
sky,  cannot  at  present  be  my  messengers,  I  must  e'en  greet 
you  by  some  other  less  poetical,  but  more  certain  Meroa- 
ry— in  plain  prose,  by  the  postman,  who  is  now  fortunately 
at  the  door  of  our  hotel. 
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LETTER  XIII. 


BerHii  t  derinble  home  for  the  Utenry  and  ■cientiflc— Uttentean  of  Uie 
Renuo-kable  UWnf  wriieriH-Intenriew  with  Langbein— hit  wriUnffe— Phlttp'Kmaf^ 
maao— the  tuccewful  translator  of  Shakapeare  and  Biuna — Raupach — me  Armt 
dramatic  writer  orBerlio— hia  Raphael— von  Raumer— the  hialorian  of  the  Mo- 
henatauffen— Oenaoivhip  of  the  Prussian  press— more  severe  of  late— its  e«il 
effecln— Profeaaor  Gaiis— great  popularltj  of  his  lecturen  on  modem  history — 
Cliamisso  the  autlior  of  Peter  Sctilemihl— Dr.  MItscherlich  the  celebraled  rh/sg 
fst— The  university  of  Berlin— Valuable  geolofical  museou— Alexander  Voa 
Humbold|->The  lojal  library. 

BfiBUN,  1831. 

Tbbrb  is  no  city  in  Germany^  where  literature  and  scieiioe 
are  more  valued  and  patronised  than  in  Berlin,  and  no- 
where else  do  we  meet,  in  general  society,  with  a  greater 
number  of  literary  and  scientific  men.    I  have  already 
been  fortunate  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  several  of 
the  most  celebrated,  to  whom  also,  I  dare  say,  you   will 
have  no  objection  to  be  introduced.    Berlin,  since  the  days 
of  the  great  Frederick,  has  always  been  a  desirable  home 
for  the  man  of  letters ;  for  though  the  taste  shown  for  phi- 
losophical discussion  by  that  monarch,  doubtless  gave  a 
more  Gallic  tone  to  the  literature  of  his  day,  yet  it  certainly 
encouraged  a  very  fearless  advocacy  of  truth.    The  past 
history  of  the  ci^,  therefore,  will  always  be  associated 
with  the  names  of  Gleim,  Rleist,  and  Ramler,  who  have 
been  so  well  designated  the  Anacreon,  the  Tyrtoeus,  and 
the  Horace  of  Germany — with  Moses  Mendelsohn,  Teller, 
and  Spalding,  the  founders  of  a  most  liberal,  theoretical, 
and  practical  philosophy — with  Busching,  one  of  the  great- 
est geographers  of  his  day — and,  though  last,  not  least 
with  Lesslng,  the  parent  of  the  first  legitimate  o&pring  or 
the  dramatic  muse  of  Germany.* 

The  first  living  literary  character  to  whom  I  shall  now 
introduce  you,  is  A,  F.  E,  Langhein,  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  voluminous  writers  of  his  time.  To  this  venerable 
but  hale  litterateur,  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction.  On  con- 
sulting the  directory,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  my  respects 
to  him,  I  found  that  his  address  was  Unter  den  Linden. 
But  when  I  reached  his  domicil,  1  discovered  by  the  num- 
ber of  stairs  I  had  to  climb,  that,  like  most  authors,  instead 

*  Leasing  was  bom  at  Kameni,  in  1789,  and  died  in  1781. 
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xf  living  under  the  lime  trees,  he  dwelt  far  above  them.  On 
inging  the  bell,  an  old  wizened-faced  female  opened  a 
imall  panel  of  the  door,  which  was  grated,  and  eying  me 
rith  something  like  suspicion,  inquired  what  I  wantra.  I 
izplained,  as  well  as  I  could,  the  object  of  my  visit,  and 
;oon  obtained  admission.  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  that  this 
teeming  care  to  prevent  intrusion,  arose  from  M.  Langbein 
mng  the  government  censor  for  the  theatre,  which  made 
iircumspection  necessary  in  the  admission  of  strangers, 
!ven  were  it  only  to  avoid  the  infliction  of  listening  to  the 
cavils  and  objections  of  the  genus  irritabile  vatum,  whose 
rorks  he  has  had  under  review.  The  apartment  into  which 
.  was  ushered,  was,  like  that  of  most  literary  men,  void  of 
Jl  order,  a  great  many  books  and  papers  being  scattered 
tbout  the  tables,  among  which  I  observed  a  variety  of 
TaacheviJbucher,  or  annuals,  a  class  of  works  to  which  Lanj|;> 
)ein  has  ever  been  a  most  industrious  contributor.  I  wait- 
ed but  a  few  moments,  till  the  author  himself  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  with  a  frankness  of  manner  that  was  de- 
tghtful,  saluted  me  as  if  I  had  been  an  old  friend.  Indeed 
[  could  scarcely  conceal  a  smile  when  the  little  old  man 
tripped  into  the  room,  and,  with  the  greatest  cordiality  and 
kindness,  held  out  his  hand  to  welcome  me. 

The  best  picture  I  can  give  you  of  Langbein.  is  to  say, 
that  he  is    the  very  impersonation  of  one  oi   his  own 
SchiDdnke  or  Jokes.    In  stature,  he  forms  the  most  exaot 
antithesis  to  one's  idea  of  the  great  Frederick's  grenadiers, 
being  scarcely  five  feet  in  height,  while  his  slender  corpus 
is  the  very  counterpart  of  the  round,  plump,  paunchy  fig- 
ure of  his  own  Herr  Von  PampeH*    He  is  upwards  of 
seven^  years  of  age ;  but  his  eye,  in  spite  of  its  long  fa- 
miliarity with  the  lamp,  seems  to  h^ve  lost  but  little  of  its 
lambent  sharpness.  There  is  an  archness  about  his  mouth, 
vhich  at  once  proclaims  his  love  of  Momus,  and  you  dis- 
^er  occasionally  the  leer  that  bespeaks  the  salacious 
spirit  of  a  Casti.    Our  conversation  naturally  turned  upon 
ui8  own  works,  at  least  upon  those  with  which  I  was  ac- 
qnamted ;  and  he  seemed  highly  pleased  to  learn  that  cer- 
^in  of  them  were  not  unknown  in  England.    I  told  him  I 
had  translated  two  or  three  of  his  Schwdnke,  but  hinted,  at 
the  same  time,  that  I  was  prevented  from  continuing  the 
^sk,  from  these  Jokes  beinj^  combined  with  too  much  of 
^«  indelicate  gallantry  of^his  prototype  Boccacio.    He 
smiled  at  this  proof  of  English  prudery,  and  asked,  with  a 
sarcastic  smile,  if  Smollett  and  Sterne  were  now  forgotten 
^Britain.    He  then  inquired  if  I  had  translated  his  joier^ 

•TheharoofLaDgbein'staleof  Tlumaa  KOUnfitrt^ 
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9el  or  Drunkard,  which  he  considered  his  best  story.  I  was 
obliged  to  confess,  that  from  its  numerous  animated  de- 
tcriptions  in  verse,  J  was  unable  to  do  it  justice.  The  al- 
lusion to  versification,'  naturally  made  Langbein  talk  of  his 
ballads  and  other  poetical  pieces,  of  which  be  seems  more 
proud  than  of  any  thing  he  has  written;  and  I  discovered, 
that,  out  of  the  many  hundreds  of  these  which  he  has  pub- 
lished, he  appeared  to  be  most  in  love  with  '^  die  GoliUni 
Qang}^  or  "Golden  Goose."  I  could  not  help  thinking 
when  he  said  so,  how  frequently  it  happens  that  authors, 
like  other  parents,  show  the  greatest  partiality  for  their 
rickety  offspring.  In  his  anxiety  to  extend  the  mme  of  this 
poem,  he  presented  me  with  a  copy  of  it,  and  hinted  that 
Its  translation  would  do  him  much  service.  Perhaps  yoa 
mav  get  our  fiiend  Mr.  Moir  to  undertake  the  task,  when 
he  has  nothing  t>etter  to  do.  Langbein  tells  me,  that  he  is 
now  busily  engaged  in  preparing  a  complete  edition  of  his 
works,  which,  were  it  not  for  the  feverish  anxiety  about  the 
progress  of  cholera,  which  seems  at  present  to  paraljrze 
every  project,  would  have  been  sent  to  press  some  months 
ago.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  Lanebein's 
literary  labours,  I  may  add,  that  his  collected  works  are 
aliened  to  extend  to  tbir^  volumes.* 

Having  thus  described  the  oldest  living  literary  man  of 
Berlin,  I  shall  now  introduce  to  your  notice  one  of  the 
youngest    The  personage  I  mean,  is  Mr,  Philip  Kauf- 
mann;  a  gentleman  to  whose  polite  attention  during  our 
stay  here,  my  friend  and  myself  are  under  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude.    I  have  already  hinted  to  you,  that  in  Germany 
the  beauties  and  mysteries  of  Shakspeare  are  perhaps  more 
generally  appreciated,  and  more  fondly  prized,  than  they 
are  in  the  land  of  his  nativity.    This  is,  however,  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  it  is  recollected,  not  only  that  the  be- 
ings of  his  creative  fancy  are  at  this  hour  actually  dividiojC 
the  possession  of  the  Grerman  stage,  with  the  heroes  of  au 
the  other  dramatists  of  the  world;  but  that  his  plays  fono, 
as  it  were,  a  perpetual  text-book  for  the  ablest  critics,  G^ 
ethe,  TiecK,  Schlegel,  and  Bdrne,  having  successively  made 
them  the  ttiemes  of  acute  critical  analysis.    The  literatiup 
of  this  country  boasts  of  several  translations  of  the  "Bard 
of  Avon;"  of  which  those  bv  Schlegel  and  Tieck  are  the 
most  cdebrated.    But  another  translator,  and  one,  too^ 
-who  seems  destined  to  share  with  his  ipfled  predecessorr 
the  fame  which  they  have  so  justly  acquired  in  this  partico- 
kur  walk,  has  appeared  in  the  person  of  my  friend  Mr*, 
Kaufmann,  whose  knowledge  of  the  English  language  ^ 

*  0nM  the  wiiter  WIS  in  Berlin.  Lsnstai  Ims  psi^  the  dsbi  of  aatym 
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on] J  surpassed  by  his  acquaintanceship  with  onr  best  po- 
ets. For  some  years,  this  young  entliusiast  has  been  drink- 
ing-deep  of  the  spirit  of  England's  early  drnniatists,  and 
particularly  of  that  of  Shalcspi^arc.  Imbued  with  a  passion 
for  exhibiting  to  his  countrymen  the  very  nuamrs  and 
niceties  of  Shakspeare's  colloquies,  and  k  no  win-;  that  ti»e.-=H 
have,  in  several  instances  at  least,  been  lost  in  pa.ssin^ 
from  one  languaore  into  the  other,  he  has  boldly  undertaken 
the  task  of  re-translating  some  of  his  more  striking  dramas. 
The  fira  fruits  of  his  labours,  which  has  just  been  puulish- 
cd,  is  "Macbeth;"  and  the  best  praise  of  it  which  perhaps 
can  be  offered,  is,  that  it  has  received  not  only  the  unqual- 
ified approbation  of  Goethe,  but  has  also  banished  the 
translation  of  Voss  from  the  stage  of  Berlin.  1  have  com- 
pared several  of  the  more  striking  passages  of  the  German 
with  the  English  original,  and  it  is  only  doing  justice  to 
Mr.  Kaufmann  to  say,  that  I  never  met  with  a  more  correct, 
spirited,  and,  at  the  same  time,  close  translation  bf  any 
work  whatever.  In  the  more  oI)scure,  and  sometimes  mys- 
terious passages  of  this  supeib  play,  Kaufmar.n's  genius 
appears  to  rise  with  the  difficulty, "and  to  overcome  it.  'A  he 
GJerman  reader,  in  fact,  while  examinina;  this  translation, 
obtains  even  a  deeper  and  clearer  insight  into  the  misty 
meaning  of  portions  of  the  original,  and  rises  from  the  pe- 
rusal with  an  increase  admiration  of  the  immortal  dram- 
atist, whose  genius  consisted  in  reflecting  fi  om  his  rich  and 
lucid  mind  the  actually  moving,,  breathing,  parti-colourid, 
and  Protean  world.  On  comparing,  also,  Mr.  Kaufnmnii'?j 
translation  of  Macbeth  wit!^  that  of  Schiller,  it  will  not  bo 
denied,  that  the  former  is  destined  to  correct  many  qf  tne 
false  notions  that  were  engendered,  from  imnjiinms:  that 
the  rifacciamento  of  that  play  by  the  author  of  VVallenstcin, 
was  a  correct  transcript  of  Shakspeare's  drama. 

To  you,  who  take  so  deep  an  interest  in  observing;  the 
more  celebrated  portions  of  English  literature  bursting 
their  ijy/g-a/e  bonds,  and  crossing  the  comparatively  limited 
frontiers  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  written,  it  will 
not  be  uninteresting  to  know,  that  Mr.  Kaufmann,  in  Ih^ 
intervals  of  translating  Shakspeare,  is  also  engiifred  in  a 
translation  of  Burns.  Among  the  poetss  of  modvrn  days, 
there  are  none  more  likely  to  obtain  a  cosniopolitun  repu- 
tation, than  the  Scottish  bard.  Nature  r.r.d  trr.th  were  iiie 
goddesses  he  delighted  to  worship  ;  and  the  hynns  of  his 
sacred  service,  bemg  the  hymnsvof  the  heart,  to  whic  h  v,\c\y 
human  bosom  can  respond,  they  are  ad-ipted  for  every 
tongue  and  every  people.  This  may  be  snici  most  emj)hat- 
Ically  of  his  son^,  which  were  all  impassioned  brealhinga 
of  the  heart,  ana  therefore  can  never  fail  to  awaken  the 
12 
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empathies  of  every  sooi,  whether  these  breathings  be  ooi^ 
veyed  in  the  energetic  vocables  of  the  '*  Land  of  Oaks," 

^  or  in  the  voluptuous  vulgate  of  Ausonia.  In  Germany,  the 
Ayrshire  bard  has  been  for  several  years  known  and  ad- 
mired, even  though  seen  through  the  domino  of  an  indif- 
ferent translation.  To  transfer  poetry  of  any  descriptioo 
from  one  tongne  to  another,  requires  abilities  of  no  ordina^ 
ry  kind ;  but  it  has  ever  appeared  to  me,  that  to  translate 
lyric  poetry,  demands  a  spirit  in  the  translator  eqna]  to 
that  of  its  original  author.  The  beauty  of  a  sentiment 
conveyed  in  this  species  of  poetry,  frequently  depend 
on  some  mere  point  of  expression,  upon  the  nansic  of  a 
monosyllable,  or  the  harmony  of  a  rhyme,,  vpon  the  pecu- 
liarity of  an  idiom,  or  the  mere  succession  ofsoimds ',  and 
to  find  equivalents  for  these  in  another  tongue,  reqairesi 
indeed,  no  little  tact  and  taste  in  a  translator.  Grerraany, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  deficiencies  of  her  former 
versions  of  Burns,  has  now,  however,  the  pro&pect  of 
becoming  more  intimately  acquainted  with  his  k)eaaties 
through  the  labours  of  Kaufmann,  who  has  already  pro- 
ceeded some  length  with  his  translations.  From  the  man- 
uscript specimens  shown  me,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  the  young  German  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
original,  with  all  a  poet's  feeling.  That  this  opinion  is  well 
founded,  will  appear  from  the  translation  of  the  simple  song 

'  of  "  My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,"  which  I  send  for  your 
special  delectation,  as  well  as  that  of  every  German-Eng- 
lish scholar. 

"  Mein  Herz  ist  im  Hochland,  mein  Hers  ist  nicht  hier, 
Mein  Herz  isi  im  Hochland,  inein  Hochland.  bed  dir« 
Auf  der  Jagd,  nach  dem  Hirscb,  auf  der  Jaga,  nach  deni  Reh, 
Mein  Herz  ist  im  Hochland,  wohin  ich  aucn  geh. 
Fahr  wohl,  du  mein  Hochland,  fahr  wohl,  du  mein  Nord, 
D>]  Heimath  dea  Miithea,  der  Tapferkeit  Ott. 
Wohin  ich  auch  wandre,  wohin,  allerwarts, 
In  den  Bergen  des  Hocblands  bleibt  ewig  mein  Herz. 
Fahrt  wohl,  ihr  Gebirge,  Nordglanzender  Schnee, 
Fahrt  wohl,  griine  Thaler  am  blaulichen  See, 
Fahrt  wohl,  dunkle  Walder.  wildhangende  Huth, 
Ihr  aiiirmedden  Biche.  lauibrauasendc  Fluth. 
Mein  Herzfst  im  Hochland,  mein  Herz  iat  nicht  heir; 
Mein  Herz  ist  im  Hochland,  mein  Hochland  bei  diri 
Auf  der  Jagd,  nach  dem  Hirsch,  auf  der  Jagd,  nach  dem  Rehs 
Mein  Herz  iat  im  Hochland,  wohin  ich  aucn  geh/'* 


*  To  enable  German  scholars  to  institute  a  more  correct  comt^arison 
between  the  English  and  the  German,  the  original  song  of  Burns  \b  fliib> 
joined  i— 

"  My  heart's  in  the  Highlands^my  heart  in  not  here— 
M^  heart's  in  the  J^ighlands  a-cbasing  the  deerj 
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After  a  careful  perusal  of  the  above  specimen,  I  am  stire 
that  every  reader  of  German  will  join  me  in  wishing  that 
Mr.  Kaufoiann  may  soon  be  able  to  complete  hi9  labours; 
while  our  Scottish  friends  may  rejoice,  that  the  fame  of 
their  favourite  bard  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  extended 
over  the  north  of  Europe. 

In  speaking  of  the  successful  translat6r  of  Shakspeare,  I 
am  naturally  led  to  mention  a  rather  successful  imitator 
of  the  historical  piays  of  the  British  bard.  The  individual 
1  mean  is  Ernst  Haupach,  who,  by  his  tragedies,  has  ex- 
tended the  fame  of  German  fitmily  feuds,  as  much  as  Shak- 
speare  has  done  those  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter. Whatever  may  be  said  against  this  poetical  mode  of 
conveying  historical  occurrences  to  the  people,  it  will  not 
be  denied  that  not  a  few  in  England  have  acquired  a  great- 
er acquaintanceship  with  the  history  of  their  country  from 
Shakspeare  than  from  Hume,  just  as  the  less  educated  of 
the  Germans  have  acquired  historical  lore  rather  from  the 
plays  of  Schiller,  Immermann,  and^Raupach,  than  from  the 
Qistories  of  Molier  and  Von  Raumer.  i  hM  a  ielter  of  in- 
troduction for  Raupach,  who  resides  here;  but  unfortu- 
nately when  I  called  the  other  day,  I  learned  he  was  out 
of  town.  I  am  toid  he  is  a  man  of  about  forty-five  years 
of  age,  and  is  looked  upon  here  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  successful  dramatic  writers  in  Germany.  He  has 
("very  facility  of  obtaining  for  his  dramatic  works  a  hear- 
ing on  the  Berlin  stage,  for  which  he  may  be  said  to  be  a 
privileged  author.  The  Berliner  is  constantly  instituting  a 
comparison  between  his  works  and  those  of  Grillparzer; 
and,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  it  uniformly  happens,  that 
national  partiality  procures  for  the  works  of  the  forn)er,  a 
decided  preference  over  those  of  the  latter.  His.  late  dra- 
ma, entitled  *'  Raphael,"  caused,  on  its  appearance,  a  con- 
siderable sensation.  The  subject  is  founded  on  a  Greek 
story,  and  is  replete  with  sentiments  of  genuine  liberty. 

Chasing  the  wild  deer«  sad  following  the  roe—* 
My  heart'f  in  die  Highland's  wtiereTer  I  go. 
Farewell  to  the  Highlands— farewell  to  the  Norths 
The  Wrth-place  of  valour,  the  country  of  worth! 
Wherever  1  wander— wherever  I  rove— 
The  hilb  of  the  Highlands  for  ever  I  love. 

Farewell  to  the  mountains  high  eover'd  mth  snow— 
Farewelt  to  the  straths  and  green  valleys  below  I 
Farewell  to  the  forests  and  wiid-banging  woods— 
Farewell  to  the  torrents,  and  loud-pouring  floods ! 
My  bean's  in  the  Highlands— my  heart  is  not  here-- 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  a-chasing  tb^  deer  j 


Chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe- 
If  jr  heart's  in  the  Eighlands  wherever  I  go. 
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rj^n  :hls  circnmstance,  and  to  the  almost  universal  interest 
i.  it  i"*»r  the  independence  of  Greece,  may  perhaps  be  attno- 
j.,,,j  its  signal  success.  Howdeli^jhtful  to  tho  philanthro- 
.*  ^f-  ifthe  same  love  of  fricdom  could  be  cnjoip.ed  tbrouffh 
J,.^,  .Iramatic  heroes  of  the  North  ;  or  if  Raupach  and  Griil- 
p.'j.  5r*»r  couid  urore  independence  upon  Germany,  through 
\\l  creations  cf  their  muse  !  But,  alas  !  the  policy-  of  the 
,y^..ri:i<?i''tal  crowned  heads  cannot  yet  permit  their  poets 
(>  iii-trucl  them  in  their  duty.  The  tragic  muse  never  fiat- 
^,^J  and  hence  despots  dare  not  allow  the  scenic  reprcsen- 
..rit'^n  of  truth. 

4  iftli^  many  literary  men  who  reside  in  Berlin,  and  of  the 

»•%'  jt^^^^y  entitled  to  a  European  reputation,  I  cannot  resist 

» '..ilioriins,  wiih  respect,  the  learned  and  able  historian  of 

\   .4  ^'aniiiy  of  the  Hohenstauffen,"  rrederick  Von  liats- 

"*  in   reviewinj^  the  transactions  of  Europe,  there   is 

i'lnV^  ^^^  period  so  replete  with  varied  incident  and 
'i  jxi  -  events,  as  the  two  hundred  years  which  this  ^en- 
ir'^.^ik  ^i»s  so  well  illustrated  in  his  history.     The  period  I 


^^^  is  '*i°^^^5*^ji^^'"'??.^'*ces  With  the  reign  of  Frederick 
"V"^*^'  ^^rn  ^**'^^  ^^^^  the'rVpubli^Vof  YtaYy  M^^ 


j.^^^  j-ossa,  and  ends  with  the  cruel  fate  of  Conradin— a- 
'^^JtcM  a  constant  bone  of  contention  between  popesand 


,^j    in   which  the  temporal  supremacy  of  the   church 


I'^if  j^«  of  Germany  rose  into  importance— a  period 
^^V  te-ri^^.^  by  the  heterodoxy  of  the  Albigenses,  certain- 
"?  /ir^t  '""Zk^^i  ^*^.«P.^o  ^^^  Reformation— by  the  es- 
riim^'^^.'^'^fK    ?'™*^"*^'-^*°">j?"^  *he  institution  of  Knic::ht 


^t<-^\S    ViU   who  can  vaw  .,,'5*'l?i?!^:^?^'«   and   ap- 


tu* 


acute,  industrious  qual- 
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Ities  of  Von  Raumer's  mind,  having  early  attracted  the 
attention  of  Von  Hardenberg,  he  was  employed  by  that 
well-known  Prussian  minister,  in  his  own  private  cabinet, 
and  had  the  honour  of  assisting  the  reforming  statesman 
in  working  out  the  details  of  some  of  his  most  important 
and  ameliorating  measures.  There,  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  practical  working  of  courts,  a  circumstance  which 
no  doubt  proved  most  useful  to  him  in  his  after  historical 
researches.  Von  Raumer  ultimately  left  Berlin,  but  has 
again  returned  to  it,  and  is  now  one  of  the  Board  of  Cen- 
sors, a  situation  which,  from  his  liberal  opinions^  and  from 
the  present  unpopular  nature  of  the  office,  I  should  think 
can  be  no  great  pleasure  to  him.  It  s  in  fact  slyly  hinted, 
that  he  himself  is  secretly  opposed  to  the  censorship,  and 
though  strictly  a  conservatist,  is  not  blind  to  the  folly  of 
first  training  a  people  by  education  for  free  discussion, 
and  then  poisoning  or  damming  back  the  sources  from 
which  they  are  to  derive  the  materials  of  thought  and 
study. 

The  censorship  of  the  press  in  Prussia,  has  been  of  late 
much  more  strict  than  it  was  wont  to  be ;  and  this  circum- 
stance is  at  present  creating  considerable  discontent  ^ 
among  all  who  sympathize  with  the  movement  party  over 
the  world.  The  prohibition  of  new  books  and  periodicals 
since  the  events  of  the  celebrated  "  Three  Days"  at  Paris, 
has  been  carried  to  a  great  extent;  and  the  government 
by  their  evident  dread  of  the  slightest  allusions  to  liberal 
sentiments  in  the  newspapers,  exhibit  a  great  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  people,  which  I  do  not  think  the  opinions  or 
feelings  of  the  people  at  all  warrant.  The  attempt  to  carry 
restriction  so  mr  as  is  now  wished,. is  equally  absurd  and 
impolitic,  since  it  may  often  produce  the  very  contrary  ef^ 
fects  to  those  intended.  From  the  jealousies  which  exist 
between  the  various  States  of  Germany,  a  book  which  is 

Krohibited  in^ne  kingdom,  may  be  printed  in  another,  and 
ence  a  greater  importance  is  attached  to  a  proscribed 
work  than  it  might  otherwise  deserve.  The  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment, too,  by  the  fears  they  thus  evince  at  the  procuress 
of  public  opinion,  are  not  only  showing  a  dread  of ^heir 
own  subjects,  but  they  deprive  the  people  of  the  most 
efficient  means  of  combating  any  objections  against 
the  government,  which  may  m  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  nation  through -the  printing-presses  of  their  neigh*- 
hours. 

While  on  the  subject  of  historians,  I  must  not  omit  to  . 
mention,  that  when  I  was  the  other  day  in  the  Borsenhalle — 
where  certainly  one  meets  with  abundance  of  foreign  liberal 
12* 
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papers*— I  was  introduced  lo  the  celebrated  liberal  Profta- 
Bor  Gaiis,  whose  lectures  in  the  University  of  Modern  His- 
tor>',  have  produced  no  little  sensation  among  all  classes 
of  the  community,  not  even  excepting  the  government, 
whose  jealousy  is  seldom  roused  by  such  means.  To  find, 
in  such  a  city  as  Berlin,  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  students, 
many  of  them  belonging  to  the  garrison,  anxiously  listen- 
ing to  lectures  on  the  best  principles  of  government,  and 
those  principles  of  a  democratic  quality.— is  a  striking 
feature  of  the  times,  and  shows  a  spirit  of  iit)erality  on  tlie 
part  of  the  authorities,  singularly  at  variance  with  the 
present  heavy  restrictions  on  the  press.  It  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for,  on  the  German  principle  of  supporting  aca- 
demic freedom  of  discussion. 

Among  the  letters  of  introduction  which  my  friend  Wurm 
of  Hamburgh  has  given  me,  I  found  one  for  Lxtdolph  Cha- 
tniaso,  the  great  naturalist,  but  better  known  by  his  strange 
and  original  literary  work,  entitled  "  Peter  Schlemihl."  I 
must  confess  I  felt  some  curiosity  to  see  the  author  of  the 
'^  Man  who  had  lost  his  Shadow,"  and  whose  fame,  from 
this  little  philosophical  novel,  has  become  almost  European* 
I  regret,  however,  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  him  in  propria  persona,  although  the  iitho' 
graphed  shadow  of  his  nne  head  and  flowing  hair,  forms  a 
common  ornament  to  many  of  the  print-shop  windows  of 
this  city.  This  portrait  certainly  gives  one  an  idea  of  his 
dreamy  mind,  but  it  cannot  at  all  be  said  to  indicate  any 
thing  of  that  determined  character,  which  one  would  con- 
ceive should  so  necessarily  belong  to  a  man  who  has 
braved  the  dangers  of  a  three  years*  voyage  in  search  of 
a  noi-thwest  passage.  Chamisso  is  a  French  emigrant, 
but  may  now  be  said  to  be  a  naturalized  German.  He 
came,  with  other  members  of  his  family,  to  Berlin,  at  the 
iirst  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution ;  and  although 
he  has  once  or  twice  re-visited  France  for  ^me  time,  he 
seems  now  to  have  chosen  for  life  his  adopted  country. 
He  is  attached  to  the  Botanical  Garden,  where  he  pursues 
his  natural  history  inquiries  with  all  the  enthusiasm  which 
belongs  to  his  nature.    He  is  now  about  fifty  years  of  age^ 

On  the  second  day  after  my  arrival  in  Beriin,  having  ac- 
cidentally popped  in  to  Jagor's  to  dinner,  I  was  not  long 
seated,  before  a  tall  figure,  ^ith  a  most  benignant  counte- 
nance, walked  in  and  took  his  seat  at  a  little  distance  irom 

*  In  the  Berlin  Biirsenhalle— to  which  a  stranf^erean  be  introduced  bf 
a  Bubscnber— are  found  all  the  leadine  newraapera  m  Europe.  Here  I 
found  the  London  Timfs,  Morniiiff  Chronicle,  and  Courier— the  (jofr* 
atitutionelle  in  harmony  with  the  Algemeine  Zcitung-^the  Wiener  Beo> 
bachter  with  the  Journai  du  ComniQree. 
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me.  The  face,  I  thought,  I  must  have  seen  before,  and 
my  eye  invariably  turned  towards  that  direction  to  clear 
up  the  mystery  :  af^er  a  few  inquisitive  looks,  which  were 
also  returned  by  the  individual  on  whom  I  gazed,  we  simul- 
taneously ro^  from  our  seats,  and  approaching,  recognised 
each  other  as  old  acquaintances.  The  individual  whom  I 
thus  accidentally  met,  was  no  other  than  Dr,  MiUcherlich^ 
the  celebrated  chemist,  and  professor  of  that  science  in  the 
University  of  this  city,  and  whom  I  had  formerly  known  in 
Scotland.  The  doctor,  you  are  aware,  was  a  favourite 
pupil  of  Berzelius,  and  has  gained  for  himself  a  reputation 
aknost  equal  to  his  great  master.  He  has  completed  a  sys- 
tem, which  ascertains  the  component  proportions  of  salts  by 
their  crystalline  form,  and  has  thus  made  crystallography 
an  exponent  of  the  truth  of  the  atomic  theory.  Of  late,  the 
doctor's  fame  has  been  greatly  increased  by  his  success  in 
making  artificial  rocks.  In  fact,  he  has  produced,  by  chem- 
ical process,  many  minerals  similar  to  those  found  in  na* 
ture;  and  geologists,  here  and  elsewhere,  are  looking 
anxiously  for  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  which  he 
18  at  present  making,  connected  with  this  most  interesting 
science.  His  chemical  lectures  have  gained  some  fame 
for  the  University,  and  brought  not  a  Tittle  advantage  to 
himself.  Having  been  his  guide  to  several  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive iron- works  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  he  took  a  very 
deep  interest  in  the  details  I  gave  him  of  the  valuable  dis- 
covery of  smelting  iron  with  the  hot-blast,  a  discovery 
which  had  been  made  since  his  visit  to  Britain,  and  which 
promises  to  render  Scotland  as  famous  for  the  production 
of  that  mineral  as  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  doctor  has  been  particularly  attentive  to  us,  and 
was  so  polite  as  to  become  our  Cicerone  to  several  of  the 
literary  lions  of  Berlin.    Among  others,  he  introduced  us 
to  those  of  the  University.    The  building  which  is  now 
devoted  to  the  teaching  of  philosophy  and  science,  wag 
formerly  the  palace  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia.    In  the 
year  1809,  his  present  majesty,  in  carrying  forward  the 
new  state  reforms,  removed  the  university  from  19  a  He  to 
the  capital,  a  circumstance  which  has  operated  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  Berlin  as  a  literary  city.*    The  palace 
has  been  converted  into  class  and  lecture-rooms,  ana  halla 
for  museums  of  zoology  and  mineralogy,  of  anatomy  and 
comparative  anatomy ;  while  the  ground  behind  the  palace, 
has  been  made  a  small  botaaical  garden.    Like  the  prac- 
tice in  oor  Scottish  colleges,  the  professors  and  the  sta* 

•  Halle  hts  been  again  restored,  and  ia  no  w  one  of  the  beet  VflivertfitiBt 
laBuiqp^^snioiilH^y  for  the  stii4y  of  tboolpsr- 
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dents  live  in  the  town,  not  within  the  walls  of  the  University, 
and  the  lectures  are  open  to  all,  upon  the  payment  of  a 
small  fee.  The  professors  are  appointed  and  paid  by  grov- 
ernment,  and  have  salaries,  besides  their  fees,  of  not  l*^9s 
than  £25(1  a  year.  There  are  at  present  45  regular  pro  lessors 
— 35  extraordinary,  and  30  private  teachers.  The  students 
amount  to  from  1600  to  1700,  of  whom,  at  least  400  are  for- 
eigners. The  competition,  which  is  created  by  severaW 
teachers  delivering  lectures  on  the  same  subject,  produces 
a  ceaseless  and  unwearied  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
fessors, in  the  pursuit  of  each  pnrticular  branch  of  philos- 
ophy and  science,  and  renders  this  University  at  present 
one  of  the  most  rising  schools  in  the  world.  The  experi- 
ment between  the  ad  vantage  of  teaching  the  higher  branches 
of  education  jn  a  crowded  capital,  and  in  some  quiet  vil- 
lase,  has  been  here  tried,  and  has  proved  far  more  success* 
fuTin  the  former  than  the  latter.  The  one  has  produced  at 
least  equally  eminent  scholars  as  the  other,  while  the  rude 
and  filthy  habits  peculiar  to  the  Burachtnacha/tof  many  of 
the  smaller  German  universities,  have  given  way  before  the 
more  elegant  modes  and  manners  of  a  capital.  The  academ- 
ic freedom  which  exhibits  itself  in  small  towns,  by  means 
of  drinking,  smoking,  squabbling,  and  duelling,  and  which 
gives  an  air  of  importance  to  those  who  indulge  in  such 
pastimes,  when  contrasted  with  the  life  of  a  set  of  aot>er 
shopkeepers,  is  totally  lost  amid  the  uncontrolled  and  varied 
pastimes  of  such  a  city  as  this.  The  ways  of  the  world 
are  learned  too  at  a  period  when  man  is  first  called  to  act 
for  himself,  and  when  knowledge  is  sought  not  so  much  to 
make  one  acquainted  with  what  has  been  and  is,  as  with 
what  one  ought  to  be.  Our  two  ancient  monkish  establish- 
ments in  England,  with  their  high  church  bigotry,  and 
aristocratic  exclusiveness,  will  bear  no  comparison  with 
the  enlightened  and  liberal  seminary  of  Berlin,  in  fitting 
men  for  the  duties  of  the  world. 

When  visiting  the  University,  I  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  rich  and  valuable  geological  collections  which 
have  been  presented  to  the  Natural  History  Museum,  by 
Alex.  Von  Humboldt,  whose  public  prelections,  while  resi- 
dent in  this  city,  have  ever  proved  highly  attractive  to  all 
classes  and  to  both  sexes.  There  is  probably  no  individual 
connected  with  Prussia,  that  is  here  regarded  with  mora 
respect  than  this  distinguished  traveller;  and,  in  truth, 
there  is  no  wonder,  especially  if  it  be  considered  how  much 
he  has  added  to  the  general  stock  of  real  knowledga 
Humt)o1dt.  in  journeying  through  distant  and  unknown 
lands,  looked  not  at  the  magnificence  and  the  garniture  of 
the  earth,  with  the  astonished  gase  of  a  mere  locomottvs 
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wanderer,  or  the  passing  glance  of  a  flying  courier ;  he 
regarded  nature  with  the  eye  of  a  ti'ue  and  patient  philos- 
opher, and  brought  the  powers  of  an  acute  and  highly  cul- 
tivated intellect  to  bear  upon  the  w^onderful  phenomena  of 
the  natural  world,  so  as  to  draw  from  these  phenomena,- 
deductions  at  once  curious  and  valuable.  The  Prussian 
traveller  looked  with  the  eye  of  a  profound  astronomer,  as 
intently  upon  the  splendid  vault  of  a  southern  hemisphere, 
as  he  did  with  the  keen  glance  of  a  practised  botanist, 
upon  the  magnificent  vegetables  of  the  tropical  regions. 
He  traversed  the  elevated  table-lands  of  the  Andes,  with 
the  curiosity  of  the  naturalist;  and  explored  the  majestic 
solitudes  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Quito,  with  all  the  patient 
and  fatiguing  perseverance  of  an  enthusiastic  geologist. 
And  while  he  swept  along  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Atlantic, 
with  its  circling  currents,  and  navigated,  as  it  were,  the 
expansive  margin  of  the  Pacific,  he  did  so  by  means  of  a 
full  acquaintanceship  with  the  grand  principles  of  physical 
science,  and  with  a  mind  bent  upon  extending,  by  personal 
and  precise  experiment,  the  boundaries  of  human  know- 
ledge. The  collections  made  by  Humboldt,  which  have 
been  deposited  in  the  Berlin  University,  may  on  this  ac- 
count be  said  to  be  unique. 

The  Royal  Library  of  Berlin  is'  considered  one  of  the 
best  ifi  Germany,  not  so  much  perhaps  for  its  rarities,  as  for 
the  extent  of  the  collection.    Being  privileged  to  receive  a 
copy  of  every  now  work  published  in  Germany,  you  may 
easily  guess  the  immense  addition  which  it  obtains  on  the 
return  of  every  Leipsic  fair.     The  library  is  particularly 
rich  in  books  of  voyages  and  travels ;  and  I  understand 
there  is  scarcely  a  work  of  this  description  in  any  Euro- 
pean language,  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Berlin  collec- 
tion.    Through  the  taste  and  assiduity  of  the  Prussian  Am- 
bassador, Von  Diez,  formerly  at  Constantinople,  upwards 
of  16,000  volumes  of  Oriental  literature  have  been  added  to 
the  library,  besides  a  valuable  collection  of  Persian  and  In- 
dian manuscripts. 

Aware  of  your  peculiar  bibliomanic  propensities,  and 
beinc;  myself  somewhat  infected  with  the  Bannatyne  and 
Maitland  club  mania,  I  dedicated  a  forenoon  to  the  princi- 
pal curiosities  of  the  library,  and  the  result  of  my  investi- 
gation I  will  now  shortly  detail  to  you.  The  first  rarity 
presented  to  me,  was  the  manuscript  of  Martin  Luther's 
Bible,  from  .which  the  original  'Protestant  edition  of  the 
Scriptures  was  printed.  I  was  then  shown  Luther's  ovm 
Bible,  which  was  printed  about  the  year  1494,  at  Brescia. 
It  contains  only  the  Old  Testament  The  identical  Bible 
used  by  Charles  L  on  the  scaffold,  was  next  exhibited ;  how 
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such  a  relic  of  political  mart3Tdom  ^ot  here,  I  could  not 
discover,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  now  of  much  consequence 
to  learn.  Amonethe  many  beautiful  Missals  in  the  libra- 
ry, I  was  particularly  struck  with  one  which  was  presented 
to  Louis  the  German,  the  erandson  of  Charlemaorne,  about 
the  year  885.  The  painted  initial  letters  are  really  magni- 
ficent. A  Diptichon  of  the  fifth  century,  is  also  a  very  great 
curiosity,  and  shows  a  Icnowled^  of  art,  by  no  means  in* 
dicative  of  the  dark  ages.  The  ivory  on  which  the  figures 
are  cut,  is  about  fourteen  inches  long  and  about  six  broad. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  work  of  this  kind  in  the  workL 
Talking  of  art  I  may  mention,  that  there  is  here  a  splen- 
did album,  containing  full-length  portraits  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Reformation.  This  ia  indeed  a  beautifully  illuminated 
work,  and  to  those  imbued  with  the  philosophy  of  Lavatcr, 
it  cannot  fail  to  give  delight,  and,  at  the  same  tim'e,  a  tho- 
rough insight  into  the  characters  of  the  wonderful  men  of 
that  period.  Among  the  more  modern  works,  is  one  en- 
titled *^  Von  KriegB-sachen  und  Regimenten^  which  pleased 
me  very  much.  It  contains  a  very  fine  collection  of  por- 
traits, amongst  others,  of  Charles  y.  and  his  most  cele- 
brated captains. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  curiosities  of  the  Berlin  library ; 
but,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  the  value  of  this  collection 
arises,  not  from  rare  works,  but  from  the  vast  extent  of  so 
large  a  congregated  mass  of  human  genius  and  learning. 

Before  closing  this  epistle,  I  must  not  forget  to  mention, 
that  a  society,  in  some  respects  similar  to  our  Maitland 
and  Bannatyne  Clubs,  has  been  lately  formed,  under  the 
peculiar  patronage  of  Btein,  the  minister  of  state.  This  so- 
ciety— the  principal  object  of  which  is  the  publication  of 
the  ancient  chronicles  and  annals  of  Prussia,  known  to 
have  been  lying  for  centuries  buried  in  the  libraries  of  Vi-  * 
enna  and  the  Vatican,  in  the  palaces  of  the  Barberini  and 
Chigi,  and  in  the  various  conventual  repositories  of  Ger 
many  and  Italy— lately  commenced  its  valuable  labours, 
and  has  already,  under  the  superintendence  of  Niebuhr, 
Dr.  Pertz,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  other  well-known 
antiquarians,  sent  forth  five  most  curious  volumes  of  ^n- 
nales  Germanorum  Antiquissimu  I  would  advise  you  to 
add  this  work  to  your  collection,  as  a  worthy  companion 
to  your  copy  of'Rymer's  Fadera. 
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poOtica— theoretleallj  correct  io  DotkMifl  of  (oremment— ElTecU  M  tiM 
PterlaiBii  ** Three  Days"  on  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  HeMe-Darmstadi— Pruaaia  bat 
Unte  allbcied  by  ibe  political  sioria  of  Jaly,  1830— limited  to  a  tailors*  riot  at  B%t- 
Jio,  and  a  cooimoiion  of  workmen  at  Elberfeldt— CSrowlag  feeliiif  in  Froaata  for 
a  more  reaponaible  goTernment— But  little  sympathy  with  the  ultra- movement 
nany  of  Paris— In  a]Mle  of  the  restrictions  on  tlie  press,  and  the  growiog  desire 
WOT  a  representative  governroeDt,  Prussia,  upon  the  whole,  nut  discontented  with 
ber  present  condition — arising  from  the  monarchy  being  one  of  the  most  pater* 
nsil  In  the  worlds  Reforms  introduced  by  bis  prenent  majesty— Municipal  system 
purely  liemoeratical— Municipal  government  of  Berlin — Prussian  government 
ami-artscocratical— leading  men  chiefly  belonsing  to  the  middle  classes— Al« 
ihouxh  an  irresponsible  monarchy,  it  exhibits  the  spirit  of  aii  economical  dera<^ 
cracj — l44a  state  reforms  gave  a  frreat  stimulus  to  tndc— Cotton  manufiuituroa^ 
Dyeins  and  priuting— Iron  manubctures — Agriculture  and  wool-gft>winff--Llnea 
mstfiufactore — Roads— Increase  of  trailers— fntelleciual  advancement— nouilsli* 
iny  eonditioa  of  Prussia— Commercial  league — Education  Imsed  on  Christianity, 
but  free  from  the  domination  of  any  particular  sect— The  religious  tenets  of  the 
Pvnsrtan  people— Less  religious  animoshy  than  in  Britain— Favourable  to  a  na< 
tkmai  system  of  education— Number  of  elementary  schools— Gymnasia  and  on)- 
▼ersiti«s— Bverv  Prussian  a  soklier— Peculiar  feature  of  the  I*iussian  army — 
INstrict  physicians  appointed  for  the  poor— Very  favourable  circumstances 
of  the  Frossian  people,  and  comparatively  contented  feelings  of  the  nation— Pow- 
er of  an  educated  and  armed  nation  to  will  its  own  government. 

Berlin,  1631. 

Dbkplt  interested,  as  I  know  you  to  be,  in  general  poli- 
tics, it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  you  look  forward  with 
some  anxiety  to  the  consequences  of  that  political  fever, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  been  cradled  into  being  in 
France,  through  the  fifteen  years'  progressive  tendency  to- 
vrards  despotSm  manifested  by  the  BourtK>ns,  and  which, 
bursting  forth  in  July,  1830,  swept  over  Belgium,  Germany, 
and  Poland,  even  to  the  confines  of  Russia.    I  have,  there- 
fore, endeavoured,  and  wilt  endeavour  to  discover,  as  far 
as  a  passing  traveller  can  be  expected  to  do,  the  peculiar 
efSec\s  which  that  coup  d^etal  has  had  on  the  states  throush 
which  I  am  at  present  journeying.    That  the  old  despoSc 
governments  have  all  been  more  or  less  affected  bv  the 
political  storm,  arid  that  Europe  must  ultimately  be  bene- 
fited by  its  purifying  power,  I  think  will  not  even  be  denied 
by  the  most  bigoted  abettor  of  the  ancient  system.    It  has 
certainly  given  a  shock  to  absolutism  and  aristocracy,  from 
which  neither  are  likely  to  recover ;  it  has  preached  a  warn- 
ing lesson  to  soveretgpds  to  make  common  causQ  with  thehr 
su^ects ;  and  it  has  exhibited  to  the  world,  the  mighty,  the 
irresistible  power  df  the  democratic  principle,  when  emar 
noting  firom  a  united  peo|de. 


I  need  scarcely  U^U  one  so  well  versed  in  European  poll* 
tics  as  you,  that  nowhere  have  more  beneficial  political 
changes  been  effected  during  the  hist  twenty  years,  than  in 
Germany,  and  particularly  in  Prussia.  While  bu««ied  with 
war,  and  sufficing  under  misfortune,  the  Grerman  mind  oc- 
cupied itself  for  years  only  with  the  thought  of  seif- preser- 
vation ;  but  since  the  establishment  of  peace,  the  cultiva* 
tion  of  the  arts  of  peace  has  been  pursued  with  all  the  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  German  character.  An  ardent  de- 
votion to  literary  pursuits  has  of  course  been  widely  de- 
veloped, and  this  passion  has  naturally  produced  its  con- 
comitant—the love  of  liberty.  The  spirit  thus  engendered, 
only  required  to  be  unchained  to  produce  effects  of  the 
most  ameliorating  description.  It  may  be  said  to  have 
been  in  some  measure  let  loose  during  the  last  past  year, 
and  its  effects  are  already  abundantly  visible.  They  speak 
a  warning  voice  to  those  monarchs  who  would  much  longer 
persist  in  depriving  their  subjects  of  the  rights  which  be- 
long to  them,  and  which  must  not  be  denied  to  men  capa- 
ble of  understanding  and  appreciating  their  value. 

Germany,  among  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  is  perhaps 
the  most  theoretically  correct  in  her  notions  of  government, 
and  hence,  of  all  others,  she  has  been  most  beneficially  af- 
fected by  the  result  of  •*  the  Three  days  of  July."  Her 
population,  it  is  true,  has  not  been  thrown  into  a  whirlpool 
of  revolution,  like  that  of  Belgium,  but  she  has  shown,  by 
the  universal  sympathy  evinced  in  favour  of  that  great 
coup  d'etat,  that  the  sons  of  every  corner  of  her  soil  are 
nearly  unanimous  in  their  wish  for  rational  freeilom,  as 
well  as  in  their  anxiety  for  such  constitutions  as  will  not 
only  control  the  tyranny  of  the  few,  who  rule  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  many,  but  free  the  industrious  classes  from 
the  pressure  of  those  burdens  which  absolutism  ever  re- 
quires to  impose,  in  order  to  preserve  its  unjust  dominion. 
Germany,  in  fact,  has  discovered  her  own  strength — a  gi- 
gantic strength  certainly,  if  taken  in  all  its  ramifications — 
,  but  she  has  had  the  sense  to  wait  her  time,  and  may  possi- 
*  bly,  by  doing  so,  allow  her  governors  an  opportunity  of 
preventing  those  evils  that  must  inevitably  arise  trom  a 
nation  and  its  sovereign  being  found  constantly  in  antipo- 

sition. 

The  anxiety  for  constitutional  rights  in  Germany,  may 
perhaps  be  best  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  at  this  mo- 
ment, in  every  state  where  tiiere  is  the  sliadow  of  a  rep- 
resentative system,  or  where  the  opinion  of  the  educated 
portion  of  society  can  be  in  any  way  obtained,  there  has 
Deen  a  movement  made,  and  a  loud  call  given  for  the  freer 
dom  of  tlie  press.    In  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Hesae-Darm* 
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rtadt,  fhe  freest  of  all  the  states  of  Germany,  the  subject 
has  been  lately  dificu^sed ;  and  the  unanimous  opinion,  I 
understand,  of  both  chambers  in  each,  was  not  only  for 
a  perfect  liberty  of  the  press,  but  for  the  trial  of  libel  by  a 
freely  elected  jury. 

Although  the  censorship  exists  over  the  whole  territory 
of  Prussia,  she,  of  all  the  states  of  Germany,  was,  perhaps, 
the  least  affected  by  the  political  storm  of  July,  the  only 
popular  disturbances  being  a  tailors^  riot  at  Berlin,  and  a 
com  motion  of  workmen  at  Elberfeldt.    Nevertheless,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  discover,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  stillness 
of  the  people,  that  there  lurks  at  the  present  hour  a  very 
strong  disposition  to  obtain  a  more  responsible  govern- 
ment than  they  now  possess ;  and  I  may  tell  you,  that  this 
feeling  now  pervades  classes  of  the  community  who  have 
hitherto  been  violently  hostile  to  democratical  principles. 
The  attentive  reader  of  the  Prussian  political  BUUter,  can- 
not fail  to  see,  that  the  editors  of  these  journals  are  at  pres- 
ent pushing  their  arguments  for  amelioration  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  line  of  censorial  demarcation ;  while  the  trav- 
eller  who  mingles,  as  T  have  done,  indiscriminately  with 
the  various  grades  of  the  Berlin  population,  will  at  once 
discover,  that  in  so  far  as  the  sentiments  of  a  journal  are 
liberal,  so  much  the  more  is  that  newspaper  sought  afler 
and  esteemed.    The  fact  is,  the  people  of  Berlin  talk,  and 
talk  boldly,  even  in  the  face  of  a  strict  and  prying  police, 
in  favour  of  a  constitution ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  esteem 
in  which  the  king  is  generally  held,  an  esteem,  founded, 
perhaps,  not  less  on  his  personal  goodness,  than  upon  the 
really  great  practical  reforms  which  he  has  made  in  the 
whole  departments  of  his  government:  there  is  little  doubt 
but  a  movement  would  have  been  maae  ere  now  in  favour 
of  the  Poles  as  a  means  of  obtaining  for  Prussia  that  liberty 
which  Frederick  William  offered,  in  his  hour  of  extrera- 
ity,  as  a  boon  that  could  not  be  denied  to  his  subjects  for 
their  loyalty  and  valour,  but  which,  after  the  victory  was 
achieved,  he  forgot  to  confirm.    I  may  mention  also,  that 
there  exists  in  Berlin,  besides  the  constitutional  reformers, 
a  small  section  of  politicians,  whose  sentiments  and  opin^ 
ions  harmonize  with  the  ultra-movement  party  of  Paris — a 
party  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  is  at  this  moment 
the  greatest  foe  to  the  establishment  of  rational  liberty ; 
but,  fortunately  for  the  good  cause  here,  the  views  of  this 
class  are  deemed  impracticable,  and  hence,  in  spite  of  all 
their  secret  cabals  and  secret  whisperings,  which  no  doubt 
are  doubly  dangerous  in  a  state  without  a  free  press,  they 
exercise  Utile  or  no  influence  over  the  public  mind,  and  the 
little  they  do  possess,  goes  rather  to  the  support  of  praptt? 
13 
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eal  freedoin,  than  to  realize  the  unattainable  Viapia  otAdtt 
heated  imaginations. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  present  restricUona  on  the 
press,  and  although  there  is  really  a  erowing  conviction  on 
the  part  of  the  educated  in  favour  of  a  representative  gov- 
ernment, I  cannot  say,  from  all  the  conversations  I  have 
had  since  I  entered  Prussia — and  these  have  been  held 

with  bankers,  merchants,  literati,  and  mechanics that  I 

have  found  any  strong  indications  of  political  discontent 
among  the  people.  The  reason  is  obvious  enough.  Of 
all  the  pure  monarchies  in  the  world,  I  believe  there  is  not 
another  that  can  be  said  to  be  so  truly  paternal  as  that  of 
Prussia,  nor  any  which,  in  the  course  of  so  few  years,  has 
done  so  much  in  the  way  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  nation.  The  Prussian 
government  is  also  guided  and  acted  upon,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other,  by  public  opinion,  and  hence,  through  the 
spirit  of  its  modern  institutions,  and  its  practical  reKirma, 
despotic  though  they  be,  it  has  done  more  to  prepare  the 
people  for  the  proper  enjoyment  of  substantial  freedom 
than  the  government  of  any  other  state  in  Europe.  ' 

To  talk  of  freedom  under  a  despotic  government,  is 
somewhat  paradoxical,  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  since 
the  moment  his  present  majesty  ascended  the  throne,  po- 
litical liberty  in   Prussia  has    marched   on  apace.    The 
land  held  formerly  by  the  noblesse,  and  bound  by  all  the 
fetters  of  feudal  restriction,  was  relieved  from  such  anti- 
quated absurdities  by  a  public  edict,  allowing  the  superior 
and  the  serf  to  value  each  his  individual  interest  in  the 
soil,  and  to  enable  each  to  have  his  proportion  allocated  * 
and  since  that  period,  the  land  of  this  country  has  been 
possessed  by  all  classes  indiscriminately.     Since  1810  the 
degrading  system  of  vassalage  has  been  abolished,  and  the 
'fundamental  principle  of  the  Prussian  government  and  ad- 
ministration is  founded  on  the  maintenance  of  a  perfect 
equality  of  rights.    A  more  equal  system  of  taxation  has 
also  been  adopted,  while  the  relief  from  public  burdens, 
wWch  formerly  was  enjoyed  by  certain  privileged  classes, 
has  been  justly  abrogated.    But  the  most  important  of  aU 
tiie  reforms  which  Frederick  William  has  granted  to  the 
nation,  is  that  of  having  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  people, 
the  immediate  management  of  every  matter  connected 
with  each  town,  district,  or  parish,  into  which  Prussia  is 
divided ;  in  short,  in  having  handed  over  the  minor  de- 
tails of  his  government,  to  be  managed  by  a  set  of  small 
nrovincial  parliaments,  who  best  know  their  oirti  wants, 
and  who  can  best  manage  their  own  afl'airs  for  the  t)enefit 
of  their  constituents: 
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In  short,  since  the  promulgation  of  the  famous  edict  of 
1815,  the  municipal  government  of  all  the  towns  and  cities 
t  of  Prussia  has  been  far  more  free,  and  far  more  democrat- 
ical  than  any  thins  that  yet  exists  in  Great  Britain.  It  con- 
sists, I  am  told,  of  two  orders,  called  the  Stadtverordnete^ 
or  town  representatives,  and  the  magistracy.  The  choice 
of  the  former — whose  numbers  vary,  according  to  the 
population  of  the  place,  from  twenty  to  upwards  of  a 
hundred — is  vested  in  every  proprietor  of  a  house,  and 
every  inhabitant  of  a  town  or  city,  whose  annual  in- 
come reaches  from  150  to  200  thalers,  or  from  £20  to  £30 
sterling.  The  representatives  of  these  electors,  who  are 
chosen  by  ballot  for  three  years,  form^  as  I  have  said,  a 
sort  of  pet^  parliament,  and  take  cognizance  of  all  public 
aflbirs  belonging  to  the  town  or  district  over  which  they 
are  called  to  preside.  The  Stadtverordnete  choose  the 
magistracy,  who  constitute  the  executive.  The  members 
of  the  latter  continue  in  office  for  six  years,  and  have  the 
selection  of  three  individuals  worthy  of  being  their  burgo- 
master or  mayor— out  of  which  leet  one  is  chosen  by  the 
Irine.  The  term  of  this  chief  magistrate's  service  may  ex- 
tend to  twelve  years,  or  even  for  life.  He  has  a  salary  al- 
lowed him  during  the  period  he  holds  office,  and  he  is  also 
paid  an  annual  allowance  when  he  retires  into  private  life. 
You  will  observe  from  this,  that  almost  every  householder 
in  Prussia  has  a  voice  in  the  nomination  of  those  who  man- 
age either  town  or  parish  affairs ;  and  whether  we  look  to 
the  extent  of  the  suffrage,  or  the  mode  of  election,  it  is 
equally  plain  that  the  Prussian  municipal  system  is  purely 
dcmocratical. 

The  affairs  of  each  town  or  city,  though  under  the  gen- 
eral control  of  the  two  bodies  above  mentioned,  are  also 
specially  administered  by  committees  composed  of  mem- 
bers drawn  from  both.  In  the  laying  on  of^  any  local  tax, 
in  contracting  any  debt,  or  in  the  sale  of  any  public  prop- 
erty, the  magistracy  has  no  power  without  first  obtaining 
the  sanction  of  the  town  representatives.  The  accounts 
are  made  up  every  year,  and  submitted  to  the  latter  body 
for  their  Inspection  and  approval,  and  after  they  are  ex- 
smined  and  docketed,  are  placed  in  the  Sladihcwt  for  the 
inspection  of  every  citizen. 

As  a  kev  to  the  general  municipalities  of  Prussia^  I  may 
mention,  that  the  representative  assembly  of  Berlin  con* 
sists  of  102  members,  out  of  which  the  magistracy  are  se» 
lected  ;  and  which  magistracy  consists  of  an  upper-burgo* 
master,  a  burgomaster,  and  several  other  judges  and  syn- 
dics. Under  the  immediate  control  of  the  executive,  are 
the  comiQit^s  on  buildings — on  city  scbools^on  trade 
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and  local  taxation — on  the  poor — and  for  protection  against 
fire.  Every  mutter  connected  with  money,  however,  ia 
placed  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  whole  town  rep- 
resentatives. The  burgomaster,  1  understand,  has  a  salarv 
of  about  £800  a  year.  A  few  months  ago,  some  slight  al- 
terations were  made  on  the  charter  of  1808,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  goes  to  raise  the  qualification  of  electors 
and  representatives ;  but  while  the  amount  now  fixed  for 
either  is  considerably  higher  tlian  formerly,  the  purely 
democratical  principle  has  been  so  far  preserved,  that  any 
person,  whatever  his  means  may  be,  is  eligible,  provided 
ttie  representatives,  magistracy,  and  district  government, 
concur  in  recommending  him  to  the  office. 

The  spirit  of  the  Prussian  government  is  decidedly  anti- 
aristocratical.    This  also  may  be  thought  paradoxical,  but 
it  is  also  necessary  to  state  one  or  two  facts  in  evidence 
of  its  truth.    You  must  know,  then,  that  every  office  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs,  is  patent  to  ail  classes  of 
society.    Talent  and  business  habits,  not  birth  and  influ- 
ence, constitute  the  claim  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  public.    At  this  hour,  the  principal  servants  of  the 
state  have  sprung  from  the  middle  classes — from  that  in- 
telligent and  active  portion  of  the  community,  which  roay. 
generally  be  said  to  have  almost  wholly  contributed  to  the 
mighty  advance  which,  during  the  last  hundred  years,  has 
taken  place,  here  and  elsewhere,  in  the  civilization,  intelli- 
gence, and  comfort  of  mankind.    In  Prussia,  education  is 
the  only  plea  for  government  employment;  and  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  wide  information  which  this  state  of  things 
creates,  I  may  mention,  that  a  few  years  ago,  the  number 
of  public  officers  by  whom  a  professional  education  in 
schools  and  universities  was  required,  before  they  could  k>e 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  state,  amounted  to  somewhat 
more  than  15,900.    Of  these,  about  7,450  were  required  for 
the  protestant  church,  and  for  the  teaching  of  philosophy ; 
about  6,750  for  offices  requiring  a  knowledge  of  law  and 
state  policy  ;  and  about  1.750,  demanding  a  knowledge  of 
medical  science. 

One  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment, is  its  freedom  from  any  undue  exercise  of  power 
by  the  nobility.  That  class  is  totally  without  influence  as 
a  body;  and  hence,  although  the  de»-potic  principle  be  uni- 
versal, the  people  have  not  to  complain,  like  us,  of  the 
baneful  control  of  a  powerful,  illiberal,  and  selfish  aristoc- 
racy. The  power  of  the  peer  here  is,  in  fact,  little  more 
than  that  to  which  his  talents  and  education  entitle  him. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  situations  at  court,  the  Pnis- 
sion  noblesse,  or  those  bearing  the  prefix  of  Von  to  their 
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i&meS)  possess  no  advantage  over  the  commoner.  There 
is,  fortunately  for  the  nation,  none  of  that  hereditary  pau- 
perism which  is  engenderea  in  England  by  strict  entails 
and  the  Jaw  of  primogeniture — that  curse  of  the  higher 
ranks,  and  blot  upon  English  society,  which  dooms  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  over-wealthy  nobleman,  to  be- 
come but  too  frequently  either  honourable  sharpers  or  state 
begears. 

The  Prussian  government,  too,  while  in  every  sense  an 
irresponsible  monarchy,  exhibits,  in  every  department,  the  - 
spirit  of  an  economical  democracy.    The  king  is  known, 
not  by  outward  profusion  and  geweaw  expenditure,  but  by 
his  public  and  private  virtues.    Tne  house  in  which  his 

J)resent  majesty  resides,  as  I  formerly  mentioned,  is  mora 
ike  that  of  a  private  gentleman  than  a  royal  palace.  His 
court  is  simple,  and  his  equipage,  and  that  of  his  family,  are 
plain  and  unostentatious.  He  shows,  as  it  were,  a  cpntempt 
for  vain  show  and  pomp,  and,  what  is  of  greater  conse- 
quence, he  exhibits  in  his  domestic  economy  an  example 
of  pruaence,  which  is  very  generally  imitated  by  his  sub- 
jects. 

The  various  state  reforms  made  during  the  reign  of  the 
present  king,  have  given  a  stiuiulus  to  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  Prussia,  which  has  been  unequalled  in  any  other 
portion  of  Germany ;  while  the  removal  of  high  and  absurd 
duties,  hHS  given  a  prodigious  impulse  to  native  industry. 
In  a  valuable  work,  by  the  well-known  financier  C  W. 
Ferber*  lately  published,  and  which  I  have  occasionally 
examined  since  I  came  here,  I  find  it  stated  that  almost 
every  staple  branch  of  trade  has,  for  several  years  pasL 
progressively  improved.  For  instance,  in  the  articles  or 
<;otton  yarn  and  twist,  I  find  the  following  striking  facts 
connected  with  this  comparatively  new  branch  of  national 
industry : — 

ImporU  in  Ctntzner^i  ExpcrU.  %ZuXZ 

In  1823, 6 1,202 10,116 51,087 

In  1828, 98,111 4,600 93,611 

I  find,  consequently,  that  the  looms  for  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  cloth  have  increased  nearly  one-third  in  the  course 
of  six  years  there  being  only  14,276  in  1819;  whereas  in 
1825,  there  were  22,139;  while  in  1828,  there  could  not  be 
lewer  that  30,000. 
While  the  cotton  manufacture  has  thus  so  rapidly  ad- 

•  BtUrag9  Tur  JCmnintM  dt»  Otw^rblieken  und  Commtrcietien  Ziit- 
taindtB  dtr  Preuuitchen  ManarckU.  Aub  AmUiehm  QiMi/<n.  B§rUfu 
1829. 

t  A  centzner  is  equal  to  aboat  llOlbe. 
13» 
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vanced,  some  other  branches  of  trade  connected  vnth  H, 
particularly  dyeing  and  printing,  have  made  still  more  as- 
tonishing progress.  In  the  branch  of  Turkey-red  dyeing, 
for  instance,  carried  on  at  Elberfeldt,  it  appears  that  in 
1825  there  were  only  409,090  lbs.  of  dyed  cotton  yams 
exported,  whereas  in  1828,  there  were  no  less  than  2,317,890 
lbs.  an  increase  in  three  years  of  nearly  sixfold  !  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  dyed  yarn,  I  understand,  is  ex- 
ported to  Great  Britain,  a  circumstance  that  perhaps  you 
will  think  strange  enough.  The  fact  is,  the  British  mai.u- 
facturers  find,  that  in  spite  of  the  expense  of  the  traiisit  of 
cotton  yarn  to  and  from  Germany,  and  a  duty  of  ten  per 
cent  on  the  value  on  importation,  the  cotton  yarn  dyed  at 
Elberfeldt,  is  cheaper  than  what  it  is  when  dyed  in  Britain. 
Does  not  this  circumstance  alone  strikingly  demonstrate 
the  impolicy,  nay,  absolute  folly,  of  laying  such  heavy  bar- 
dens  on  such  articles  as  madder  roots,  gallipoli  oil,  &c 
which  enter  so  deeply  into  the  production  of  our  staple 
manufactures?* 

When  we  look  to  another  great  staple  of  Prussia,  its  iron 
manufacture,  we  find  that  this  branch  of  national  industry 
has  been  equally  prosperous,  and  that  there  is  a  vast  in- 
crease even  witii  a  free  importation  of  pig-iron.  The  results 
are  as  follows : 

Imports.      Cast  Iron.      Forged  Iron.    Iron  in  Plates,  ^^ufactured 

For  1825, ••■47,882 centz 67,648  cenli 8,137  centz- ..-14,324  centx. 

For  1829, -..69,470    —     77,943    —       ..-10,201     — 16,242     — 

Exports. 
Fori 825,  ..  27,523   —    ..--34,674    -—      ...-10,005    —     ...-66,536    — 
For  1828,  ••  84,294    —     26,555    —      •.-•  10.701    —     ...103,933    — 

The  above  table  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  rapid  progress 
which  the  manufacture  of  iron  has  made  in  Prussia,  and 
this,  too,  under  the  unfavourable  circumstance  of  the  shut 
markets  of  Poland,  Russia,  Austria,  and  France.  In  one 
department  of  the  iron  manufacture,  the  Prussians  have 
even  beaten  their  English  rivals  of  Birmingham  and  Shef- 
field ;  I  mean,  in  the  more  minute  castings  for  artiHec  of 
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verto,  and  for  ladies'  ornaments.  The  royal  iron  foundry, 
and  some  others  in  this  city,  are  unrivalled  for  the  beauty 
and  finish  of  their  castings;  in  ftict,  their  productions  in 
this  department  surpass  every  thing  of  the  kind  to  be  met 
with  in  the  world.  I  took  some  trouble  to  discover  the 
cause  of  their  superiority.  The  result  of  my  investigation 
led  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  pe- 
culiar fineness  of  the  sand  which  is  used  in  moulding.  I 
may  here  add,  that  in  Prussia,  of  late  years,  cast-iron  has 
been  introduced  into  almost  every  description  of  building; 
plate-iron  being"  very  generally  used  as  a  covering  for 
roofs,  while  rafters,  either  of  cast  or  wrought  iron,  have 
been  recently  adopted  to  support  the  iron  plates. 

With  respect  to  another  great  staple  of  Prussian  trade — 
the  linen  manufacture — I  may  mention,  that  its  estimated 
value  amounted  in  1828  to  13,449,394  thalers,  or,  taking  the 
thaler  at  3«.,  ti»  £2,017,409 :  2*.  sterling.  In  1822,  I  find  that 
there  were  219,780  looms  employed  in  the  linen  manufac- 
ture. In  1625,  there  were  234,445;  and  at  present,  there 
are  upwards  of  250,000. 

Another  index  to  the  progressive  prosperity  of  this  coun- 
try, is  the  state  of  its  agriculture,  and  its  production  of 
wool.  The  great  advance  which  the  former  has  made, 
may  be  at  once  proved  from  this  simple  fact,  that  while  the 
po'julation  of  Prussia  has  increased,  since  the  year  1816 
till  18^7,  from  10,349,001  to  12,623,531,  showing  an  increase 
of  2,274,530,  and  consequently  requiring  at  least  one  fifth 
more  corn  to  support  the  inhabitants  at  present,  than  it 
did  eleven  years  before,  the  export  of  all  kinds  of  grain 
has  increased.  The  price  of  corn  also^  in  the  face  of  an 
increasing  and  improving  population,  nas  remained  low, 
and  consequently  has  given  an  impulse  to  manufactures  in 
this  country,  which  threaten  ere  long  to  afiect  even  those 
of  Great  Britain. 

If  agriculture  be  thus  flourishing,  the  wool  trade  is  equal- 
ly so.  With  a  growing  export  of  the  raw  material,  there 
has  been  an  increasing  export  of  woollen  stufis.  It  is  cal- 
culated, that  from  the  year  1816  to  182.5,  the  merino  sheep 
have  increased  more  than  40  per  cent,  in  number;  and  I 
find  that  the  exports  of  raw  wool  in  1822,  amounted  to  87.606 
centz.,  and  in  1828,  to  121,923 ;  while  the  export  of  manu- 
factured woollen  goods  amounted  in  1822,  to  44,566  centz. 
and  in  1828,  to  53,743.  The  number  of  looms  employed  in* 
the  weaving  of  woollens  are  said  to  amount  to  nearly^ 

360,000. 

Among  other  circumstances  indicative  of  national  im- 
provement, I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  increased  facil- 
ity of  internal  communication.    There  is  no  part  of  Eu- 
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rope  that  has  gained  so  much  in  that  respect  as  Pnisftia. 
Formerly  the  roads,  if  roads  they  might  be  called,  were 
in  a  great  measure  over  sand;  but  now,  nearly  the 
whole  of  these  are  most  excellent  chaussee,  of  forty- four 
feet  wide,  with  a  riding-path  on  one  side  and  a  walking- 
path  on  the  other.  As  a  proof  of  the  great  improvement 
of  the  Prussian  highways,  I  may  mention,  that  in  1816  there 
were  only  513  miles*  of  chaussee;  whereas  in  1828  there 
were  1063,  being  more  than  double. 

If  any  thing  farther  were  necessary  to  show  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  this  country.  I  would  only  refer  you  to 
the  produce  of  the  tax  upon  trace,  which  may  be  taken  at 
least  as  a  fair  criterion  of  the  growing  importatice  of  Prus- 
sian commerce.  In  1824,  the  amount  of  the  tax  was 
1,652,451  thalers,  whereas  in  1828  it  was  1,935,413. 

While  these  statistical  details  give  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Prussia,  and  indi- 
cate the  increusina:  comfort  of  the  people,  the  following 
facts  afford  an  equally  satisfactory  proof  of  her  intellectu- 
al advancement.  It  appears,  that  in  1825  there  were  only 
695  printing- presses  in  Prussia,  and  1446  bookbinders;  but 
latterly,  both  have  greatly  increased ;  and  we  find,  also, 
that  the  importation  of  books  has  increased  prodigiously. 
In  1825,  there  were  15,819  centz.  of  books  imported,  and 
8,652  exported ;  in  1828,  there  were  20,549  centz.  imported, 
and  10,437  exported. 

From  these  details  you  will  easily  see  that  Prussia,  in 
spite  of  the  arbitrary  character  of  the  government,  is  far 
advanced  in  political  improvement  The  necessary  con- 
sequence is,  a  very  flourishing  condition  of  the  country, 
and  contentment  among  the  people.  While  agriculture  has 
been  most  sensibly  improved  under  the  management  of 
a  free  proprietory,  and  tlie  productive  capabilities  of  the 
soil  increased  by  the  enclosing  and  cultivation  of  exten 
sive  commons — the  arable  land  now  affording,  as  I  have 
hinted  above,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of  inhabi- 
tants,  a  far  greater  quantity  of  grain  for  exportation  than  for- 
merly.— it  is  a  striking  fact,  that  the  produce  of  the  pasture 
lands  nas  also  increased  in  the  same  ratio.  I  have  already  re- 
ferred to  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  merino  sheep; 
the  cultivation  of  the  vineyards  and  tobacco  fields  keeps 
pace  with  every  other  branch  of  agricultural  improvement, 
and  the  increase  of  production  is  altogether  extraordinary. 
I  find,  in  fact^  that  every  branch  of  national  industry  is  at 
present  flourishing  beyond  exaihple,  and  promising  still 
farther  improvement  Since  the  abolition  of  inland  duties, 
"      '  ■  ■  ■  ■ '         ...  I     I  I  I       . 

^  A  €Serman  mile  is  equal  to  fix  Eng^ah  miles. 
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a  brisk  interior  trade  has  sprang  tip  thronghout  the  whote 
kingdom.  The  oppressive  octroi  which  everywhere  pal- 
sied internal  commerce,  has  lately  been  abrogated ;  and 
even  the  navigation  dues  on  the  Elbe,  though  yielding  an 
annual  income  to  the  government  of  200^000  thalers,  have 
finally  been  abandoned.  Freed  of  such  impolitic  burdens, 
the  inland  communication  by  roads  and  rivers  is  daily  in- 
creasing ;  and  in  every  district  are  to  be  seen  the  most  un- 
equivocal proofs  of  national  improvement. 

But  perhaps  the  most  decisive  evidence  on  this  pointy  is 
afforded  by  the  fact,  that  Prussia  has  become  an  extensive 
exporting  country.     Her  foreign  trade  increases  in  the 
same  proportion  with  every  other  branch  of  national  in- 
dustry ;  and  it  will  continue  to  do  so,  precisely  as  home 
industry  flourishes,  or  is  successful  in  producing  articles 
adapted  for  the  wants  of  other  nations.    In  short,  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare 
the  commercial  state  of  Prussia  now  with  what  it  was  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  not  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that 
of  all  the  continental  nations,  if  any  of  them  possess  In- 
dustrial qualities  capable  of  rivalling  those  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, it  is  the  laborious,  lightly  taxed,  cheap-fed,  frugal  and 
moral  population  of  Prussia.    If  we  look  at  the  oMcial  re- 
turns connected  with  the  trade  of  this  countiy,  the  low  in- 
terest paid  for  money,  and  the  favourable  state  of  the  ex- 
changes, it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  people  of  other 
nations  should  at  this  moment  be  complaining,  while  the 
people  of  Prussia  are  perfectly  contented ;  the  secret  lies 
in  the* latter  becoming  daily  more  prosperous  and  wealthy. 
There  is  but  one  drawback  to  the  commercial  greatness  of 
this  country;  the  want  of  capital  among  the  industrial 
classes,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  want  of  commercial  enter- 
prise among  those  who  have  got  the  capital.     But  both 
will  necessarily  flow  in  time  from  the  continuation  of  the 
present  national  prosperity,  and  from  the  consequent  stim- 
ulus given  to  individual  enterprise  by  successful  industry. 
Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Prussian  trade,  I  cannot 
but  allude  to  the  CommerciHl  League  which  has  been  lately 
entered  into  with  the  Grand  Dutchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt — 
a  league  which,  it  is  secretly  whispered,  is  to  be  only  a  fore- 
runner to  one  of  greater  magnitude.   The  object  of  this  con- 
federation, is  to  make  Germany  one  country  in  respect  to 
its  commercial  relations,  to  place  it  under  one  general 
tariff  of  duties  on  experts  and  imports,  and  to  get  rid  of 
the  various  lines  of  custom-houses,  which  at  present  are 
placed  on  the  frontiers  of  every-  petty  state.    In  short,  to 
make  Prussia  the  commercial  dictator,  and  erand  custom- 
house otficer  of  the  whole  of  Germany.    As  an  induce- 
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ment  to  enter  this  compact,  Prussia  holds  oat,  that  each 
state  is  to  receive,  according  to  a  valuation  of  its  present 
duties,  a  proportion  of  the  whole  taxes.  Whether  or  not 
this  mighty  project  may  be  ever  carried  into  effect  is  very 
problematical  j  but  should  the  secret  desire  of  the  Cabinet 
of  Berlin  be  accomplished,  it  is  plain  that  Great  Britain 
will  be  most  deeply  interested  in  the  consequences  of  such 
a  commercial  confederation.  Let  the  board  of  trade  keep 
a  sharp  eye  upon  this  matter.* 

In  the  progress  of  improvement  Prussia  has  also  made 
prodigious  advances  by  means  or  her  education  system. 
I  need  scarcely  tell  you,  that  nowhere  is  the  education  of 
the  people  better  attended  to,  or  better  understood.  The 
national  schools  of  Prussia  have  long  been  her  chief  boast. 
Even  so  early  as  1750,  there  was  a  Normal  school  establish- 
ed at  Berlin ;  but  at  the  present  moment,  there  are  no  fewer 
than  eighty.  Indeed,  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  system 
of  national  education  may  be  said  to  have  reached  perfec- 
tion, and  its  effects  are  delightful  to  the  philanthropist;  so 
well,  too,  are  these  understood  and  appreciated  in  Prussia, 
that  they  have  created  a  spirit  of  emulation  over  all  the  va- 
rious districts  of  the  country,  to  second  the  paternal  endea- 
vours of  the  king  and  his  ministry,  thus  to  raise  the  char- 
acter and  the  intelligence  of  the  nation.  The  poorest  par- 
ishes of  the  kingdom  have  in  fact  not  shrunk  from  making 
the  greatest  pecuniary  sacrifices  to  enlarge  their  school- 
bouses,  and  to  increase  the  incomes  of  the  teachers ;  and 
as  a  decisive  proqf  of  the  universal  spread  of  education 
which  this  state  of  things  has  produced,  I  may  tell  you, 
that  while  France  can  count  only  one  pupil  out  of  every 
seventeen  inhabitants,  and  Austria  and  England  only  one 
out  of  every  fifl;een,  Prussia  can  boast  of  one  in  every 
seven. 

This  admirable  system  of  education  may  be  thus  shortly 
explained.  Its  leading  principles  prescribe — first,  that 
every  individual  within  the  connnes  of  the  monarchy,  shall 
be  bound  to  undergo  a  regular  course  of  elementary  study; 
and,  secondly,  that  each  district,  town,  or  parish,  shall  pro- 
vide funds  for  defraying  the  expenses.  The  law  of  Prus- 
sia requires,  that  every  town  and  commune  should,  by  a 
lOcal  tax,  leviable  on  individuals  possessing  a  certain  in- 
come, annually  raise  sufficient  funds  to  provide  for  the  sal- 
aries of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses,  and  for  the 

•  Since  the  author's  visit  to  Berlin,  the  Prussian  govern roent  has  8a<s 
oeeded  in  persuading  Bovaria,  ^xony,  Wurtembargh.  Nassau,  Baden, 
Hesse-Cassei,  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and  other  smaller  states,  to  join 
ttie  Prussian  Commercial  League.  The  population  affected  b^  it,  it  is  saja, 
mmoont  lo  upwards  of  twonty-five  milbons. 
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tmildfngr  and  repairing  of  school-houses,  and  that  this  pro- 
▼ision  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  or  parish.'*'  The  whole  schools 
are  under  the  surveillance  of  the  minister  of  education.  But 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  schools  is  vested  in 
the  magistracy  of  towns,  and  in  the  clergyman  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  principal  rate-payers  of  parishes.  Over  the 
local  boards  there  is  an  inspector,  who  watches  over  each 
circle  or  county,  who  reports  to  the  council  of  the  district 
in  which  the  particular  circle  is  situated,  and  this  council 
keeps  up  a  regular  correspondence  with  the  head  of  the 
whole  educational  department  in  the  capital.  Yoa  will 
thus  perceive,  that  while  each  parish-school  is  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  the  local  authorities,  the 
whole  are  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  central 
board,  producing  at  once  an  energetic  and  a  uniform  sys- 
tem over  the  kingdom.  While  the  Jaw  demands  that  every 
Prussian  shall  send  his  child  of  either  sex  to  the  public  ele- 
mentary school,  from  the  age  of  seven  to  fourteen  years, 
it  also  permits  of  the  hours  of  study  being  so  arranged  as 
to  allow  the  children  of  the  poorer  class  a  certain  time  for 
labour.  The  course  of  study  is  admirably  adapted  to  its 
ends,  and  far  outstrips  the  much-talked  of  parochial  sys- 
tem of  Scotland.  In  the  town  schools,  for  instance,  besides 
teaching  the  language  of  the  country,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  geometry,  the  history  of  Prussia,  music,  and 
gymnastics,  the  pupils  are  taught  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  ana  the  elements  of  the  physical  sciences.  It  is 
perhaps  worthy  of  remark,  that  every  pupil  must  go  through 
the  regular  prescribed  curriculum  of  study.  Tuition  here 
is  strictly  national,  for  no  individual  is  allowed  to  open  a 
private  seminary  in  any  parish  or  town,  without  permission 
of  the  local  authorities.  It  is  likewise  afUi-monasiic,  for  I 
must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  no  unmarried  man  is  per- 
mitted to  keep  a  school  for  girls.t 
While  the  Prussian  system  of  education  is  certainly  based 


*  For  erery  1500  inhabitants  residmg  in  towns,  there  must  be  at  least 
one  school. 

1  The  reader  who  may  be  desirous  to  become  acquainted  with  the  de- 
tttls  of  the  Prussian  system  of  education,  shouid  consult  M.  Cousin's  Tal- 
uablc  Report  on  the  state  of  Public  Instruction.  I  find  in  the  supplement 
to  that  work,  the  following  very  curious  facts,  which  speak  volumes  in  &- 
voor  of  the  working  of  the  national  system  of  tuition  in  Prussia.  In  I83t, 
theiwpttlatioii  of  Prussia  wa^  12,726,823;  and  of  this  number,  the  calcula- 
tbn  is,  that  there  were  4,767,092  individuals  who  had  reached  sixteen  years 
of  age.  It  is  reckoned  also,  that  there  are  43  out  of  lOO  children  from  one 
day  old  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  number  of  children,  therefore,  requi- 
red by  law  to  attend  school,  was  52,044,000.  Now,  the  official  returns  show 
that  the  number  really  attending  the  elementary  schools,  was  2,oai,42i. 


on  Christianity,  it  is  fortunately  free  from  the  doininatiwi 
of  any  peculiar  creed.  The  clergy  of  each  particular  dia« 
trict,  in  connexion  with  laymen,  no  doubt  have  an  imme- 
diate control  over  the  schools;  but  no  minister  of  any 
Christian  persuasion  is  excluded  from  having  his  fair  share 
in  such  management;  and  it  must  not  be  overlooked,  that 
while  the  creed  of  the  court  is  Protestant,  there  is  perfect 
religious  liberty  granted  to  every  subject  of  the  kingdom. 
The  population,  1  find,  consisted,  in  1S28,  of  8,732.000  Pro- 
testants; 4,81G,000  Catholics;  15.600  Mennonites;  and 
117,000  Jews.  You  wiU  naturally  ask,  If  such  be  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  state  of  religious  opinion,  and  if  religion  be 
taught  in  the  schools,  how  are  these  creeds  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  management  of  the  national  schools  7  The 
simple  answer  to  this  is,  that  where  there  are  two  schools 
in  the  village  or  parish,  the  law  prescribes  that  the  children 
of  separate  faiths  shall  attend  each  their  own  school ;  but 
where  there  is  a  school  common  to  all  sects,  it  is  especially 
provided,  that  there  shall  be  no  interference  with  peculiar 
creeds.  The  composition  of  the  body  chosen  to  control 
these  elementary  schools,  is  regulated  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  the  followers  of  each  failh  in  the  parish,  and  the 
teachers,  also,  are  appointed  on  the  same  principle.  For 
instance,  where  the  majority  of  the  scholars  attending  the 
schools  are  Protestants,  and  the  minority  Catholics,  the 
head  master  is  a  Protestant,  and  the  inferior  a  Catholic. 
It  is,  moreover,  specially  enacted,  that  no  school  is  to  be 
perverted  to  the  purposes  of  making  proselytes ;  and  that 
the  children  of  a  different  faith  from  either  Catholics  or 
Protestants,  shall  not  be  bound  against  their  own  or  their 
parents'  will,  to  join  in  any  religious  instruction  or  exer- 
cise in  which  the  others  may  be  engaged.  The  rule  is,  that 
they  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  have  tutors  in  their  own 
creed,  and  when  these  cannot  be  obtained,  the  parents  are 
enjoined  to  give  religious  instruction  at  home.  To  one 
who  thinks  of  the  sectarian  and  proselyting  spirit  which 
prevails  in  England,  there  will  appear  to  be  many  difficul- 
ties in  the  working  of  this  Prussian  system ;  but  if  it  be  re- 
collected, that  notwithstanding  the  vast  number  of  sects, 
there  is  less  of  a  sectarian  spirit  in  Prussia  than  in  any 
other  country,  and  no  religious  animosity  whatever,  it  will 
easily  be  seen  that  many  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  dif- 
ferences of  religious  belief,  are  got  rid  of  The  great  ob- 
stacle with  us,  1  believe,  consists  in  the  recognition  of  a 
dominant  church ;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt^  that  it  is  in 
the  principle  of  one  faith  being  held  to  be  superior  to  an- 
other, that  the  difficulty  lies,  ofestablishing  a  national  sys- 
tem of  education  «n  Oc^nt  Britain. 


From  a  late  retarn,  I  find  that  the  nnmber  of  elementanr 
schools,  for  chUdren  of  both  sexes,  amoants  to  nearly 
30.890,  while  the  central  schools  amount  to  about  760.  The 
number  of  persons  employed  in  teaching,  consists  of  about 
23,260  males,  and  700  females,  with  2020  assistants.  When 
upon  this  subject,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  the  sta- 
tus of  the  Prussian  schoolmaster  is  very  different  from  that 
of  the  Scottish  parochial  teacher.  He  is  here  regarded 
with  the  respect  to  which  his  character,  his  education,  and 
his  general  acquirements  so  justly  entitle  him.  This  of  it- 
self is  a  most  important  element  in  the  Prussian  system  of 
education. 

If  the  elementary  branches  of  education  have  been  so 
well  attended  to  by  the  government  of  Prussia,  the  higher 
branches,  as  taught  in  the  gymnasia,  have  not  been  over* 
looked.  These  colleges  are  similar  to  those  of  Hamburgh, 
which  I  described  to  you  in  a  former  letter.  I  have  use 
already  referred  to  the  efficient  character  of  the  Berlin 
University — than  which,  I  believe,  there  is  not  a  more 
flourishing  seminary  in  the  worlds  and  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed, that  the  other  universities  are  equally  prosperous. 
As  an  instance  of  the  support  which  the  present  king  has 
^ven  to  the  teaching  of  the  higher  branches  of  education, 
m  comparison  to  what  was  bestowed  by  Frederick  the 
Great,  I  may  merely  state,  that  while  the  latter  scarcely 
expended  20,000  thalers  on  his  then  chief  university  at 
Halle,  Frederick  William  paid  last  year  nearly  600,000 
thalers  to  the  six  principal  universities.^ 

Among  the  characteristics  of  the  Prussian  government 
however,  its  military  feature  is  the  most  prominent  If 
every  Prussian  must  be  educated,  eyery  Prussian  must  be 
trained  to  bear  arms.  Thus,  according  to  law,  every  citi- 
zen is  a  soldier,  and  every  soldier  a  citizen.  The  whole 
male  population  able  to  carry  arms,  may  justly  be  said  to 
constitute  the  army  of  Prussia.  Each  individual,  on  at- 
taining his  twentieth  year,  enters  the  army,  and  must,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  serve,  in  the  first  place,  for  five  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  period,  he  may  either  remain  in  the  army 
as  a  regular  soldier,  or  retire.  If  the  latter  alternative  be 
his  choice,  he  is  then  enrolled  in  what  is  called  the  Land- 
veftr,  or  militia  of  the  first  order,  which  is  composed  of 
persons  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  of  age.  This  mil- 
itary body  is  only  called  out  once  a  year  in  time  of  peace, 
bat  in  war  it  forms  a  part  of  the  regular  army.  His  term 
of  service  completed,  the  individual  passes  into  the  Land- 

*  Althongh  the  revenue  of  Praseia  does  not  exceed  7.600,0001.  tterliiiA 
6ie  edocatioD  of  her  tohole  population  coeu  about  360,0001.  a  year. 
14 
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wekr  of  the  second  order,  in  which  he  remains  till  bis 
thirty-ninth  year.  This  body  is  never  called  out  except 
when  the  former  body  is  insufficient  for  the  public  service. 
The  last  stage  in  the  military  career  of  every  Prussian,  is 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Landslurm,  or  Land-storm, 
which  he  does  from  thirty-seven  to  fifty.  This  body  is  only 
caUed  out  in  time  of  war,  and  then  only  to  preserved  order 
in  the  district  to  which  it  belongs,  or  to  defend  it  against 
the  enemy. 

There  is  one  peculiar  feature  connected  with  the  army 
of  Prussia,  and  it  naturally  arises  out  of  the  universal  ob- 
ligation under  which  every  male  inhabitant  of  the  kingdom 
lies  to  become  a  soldier.  Here,  the  service  is  universally 
favourable.  The  soldier,  whatever  be  his  v-anlc,  is  never 
treated  as  a  slave,  but  as  a  free  citizen.  There  is  no  flog- 
ging, nor  any  degrading  punishment  allowed  in  the  Prus- 
sian army — nothmg  that  is  calculated  to  deprave  rather 
than  improve  the  character  of  a  culprit  When  an  indi- 
vidual is  convicted  of  any  offence,  he  is  condemned  to  leave 
his  companions,  and  is  placed  in  what  are  called  compa- 
nies of  punishment.  The  courts-martial,  too,  for  the  trial 
of  offenders,  are  founded  on  the  purest  and  fairest  princi- 
ples. They  are  composed  of  persons  taken  from  all  ranks, 
^or  instance,  the  composition  of  the  court  to  try  a  private, 
is  as  follows :  three  privates,  three  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, and  a  certain  number  of  commissioned  officers.  But 
perhaps  the  most  important  rule  in  the  military  system  of 
Prussia,  is  that  which  utterly  excludes  favouritism  in  pro- 
motion. Merit  and  valour  are  the  only  pleas  for  advance- 
ment in  the  army  of  Prussia.  There  is  no  chaffering  about 
buying  a  «<ep,  as  in  our  army ;  and  neither  wealth  nor 
influence  can  obtain  a  commission.* 

While  education  and  the  use  of  arms  are  universally 
taught  the  people  of  Prussia,  the  government  is  not  inat- 
tentive to  tne  condition  of  the  poor.  In  every  district  there 
is  a  physician  appointed  and  paid  by  the  state,  whose  bu- 
siness it  is  to  attend  to  the  distresses  of  the  poor  within  his 
bounds.  At  this  moment,  when  the  cholera  is  upon  the 
frontier,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  great  advantage 
which  such  an  officer  must  be  to  both  the  people  and  the 

government     Acquainted   with  the   peculiar  wants  and 
abits  of  the  people  of  his  district,  he  will,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  that  fell  disease,  at  once  become  the  nucleus  of  a 


*  The  Pramian  army  consists,  without  the  Landwehrj  of  165,000  meo. 
The  two  orders  of  Landwehr  amount  to  360,000  men.  Prom  1829  ro  1831, 
it  ni|iiirBd  nearly  22,16&,000  thalers,  or  taking  the  dollar  tt  U.  3,384, 790f. 
•terUng. 
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District  Medical  Board,  in  communication  with  the  Head 
Medical  Board  already  established  in  the  capital.  The 
thousand  schemes  for  erecting  hospitals  for  the  cure  of 
the  afflicted  with  cholera,  and  the  preparations  now  ma- 
king by  the  government  to  avert  the  ravages  of  that  pesti- 
lence, are  enough  to  terrify  the  weak  out  of  their  senses, 
and  have  created  fears  that  may  produce  the  most  serious 
results.     But  enough  of  this. 

I  have  now  to  claim  your  forgiveness  for  occup3riag  so 
much  space  with  dry  statistical  details ;  yet  you  roustper- 
ceive,  that,  without  them,  I  could  not  so  well  convey  the 
very  favourable  circumstances  in  which  Prussia  stands  in 
comparison  to  other  parts  of  Grermany,  nor  account  for 
the  comparatively  contented  feelings  displayed  by  the  Prus- 
sian people  towards  their  irresponsible  government    The 
feet  is,  Prussia  has  obtained,  during  the  last  fiAeen  or 
twenty  years,  more  real  and  substantial  reforms  than  any 
other  portion  of  Germany.  Under  the  influence  of  these  sal- 
utary changes,  her  trade,  commerce,  and  agriculture,  flour- 
ish and  advance  in  an  unprecedented  degree;  and  hence, 
her  population  has  become,  perhaps,  the  most  comfortable 
and  the  best  educated  in  the  world.   The  higher  classes  are 
lightly  taxed ;  and  the  working  classes,  while  they  are  well 
employed,  obtain  a  just  recompense  for  their  labour.   There 
is,  consequently,  neither  popular  restlessness  nor  popular 
frctfulness,  nor  any  one  of  the  symptoms  usually  engendered 
by  idleness  and  want  A  mechanic  can  earn  here  about  half 
a  dollar,  or  from  U,  6d.  to  2s,  a  day,  which,  in  this  land  of 
cheap  provisions,  and  of,  comparatively  speaking,  untaxed 
luxuries,  procures  every  comfort  to  himself  and  his  family. 
Despotic  as  the  government  unquestionably  is,  it  never 
appears  to  be  so.    The  king  is  beloved  for  his  private* 
character,  while  the  frugality  of  his  court  can  excite  no 
orumbihig  at  the  monarchy,  on  the  score  of  expense.    The 
nnances  of  the  state  have  been  well  arranged  ;  and,  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  absolute  governments,  the  Prussian 
budget  is  freely  and  openly  exhibited  to  the  nation.     In 
one  word,  Prussia,  although  actually  ruled  by  an  absolute 
monarch,  presents  few  or  none  of  the  characteristics  of 
despotism,  and  may  be  said  to  be  at  present  really  govern- 
ed in  conformity  with  the  will  of  the  people.    The  privi- 
leges, however,  which  the  people  now  possess,  have  all 
been  conceded  by  the  present  government,  and  might  be 
resumed  under  a  new  reign,  and  they  feel,  therefore,  that 
all  the  recent  improvements  are,  as  it  were,  bound  up  with 
the  life  of  their  present  king ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover, as  I  have  already  hinted,  that  an  almost  universal 
wish  prevails  to  obtain  some  guarantee  in  the  shajie  of  a 
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constitutional  charter,  that  they  may  continue  to  enjoy  in 
reality  that  political  freedom  which  is  now  only  possess^^d 
by  sufferance.  The  prevalence  of  this  sentiment  is  well 
known  to  the  government,  and  hence,  probably,  the  timely 
reforms  already  referred  to,  which  will  doubtless  be  fol- 
lowed by  many  others.  But  at  any  rate,  the  Prussian  peo- 
ple are  a  cool  reasoning  race.  They  will  never  rise  as  the 
French  did  at  Paris.  Though  ready  for  a  change,  they 
&tand«palmly  waiting  for  such  an  opportunity  as  may  bring 
about  that  change  wiUiout  throwing  the  whole  kingdom 
into  a  moral  and  mercantile  convulsion. 

Of  the  different  nations  of  Germany,  Prussia  is  certainly 
the  best  fitted  for  liberty,  and  for  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  a  representative  government.  Her  people  are  all  ed- 
ucated, and  what  is  more,  they  have  been  taught  the  value 
of  free  political  institutions  through  the  working  of  the 
democratical  representative  bodies  who  govern  her  cities 
and  parishes.  The  discordant  interests,  which  existed 
between  her  Rhenish  provinces  and  those  of  the  north,  are 
fast  disappearing,  and  the  freely  chosen  representative  of 
each  circle  of  the  Kingdom  might  now  be  convened  without 
any  danger  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  state.  In  spite  of  this 
favourable  state  of  things,  however,  and  notwithstanding 
the  tendency  of  the  government  towards  reform,  it  must 
not  be  concealed  that  the  latter  is  exceedingly  jealous  of 
any  popular  demonstration.  Accordingly,  no  reform  is 
ever  permitted  to  emanate  from  the  people  themselves. 
Every  change  that  takes  place,  whether  civil,  ecclesiastical, 
or  political,  is  the  result  of  government  concoction  ;  and 
be  the  object  what  it  may.  nothing  is  tolerated  unless 
previously  decreed  and  regulated  at  head -quarters.  It 
IS  only  by  a  vigilant  recourse  to  such  a  cautious  policy, 
that  the  despotic  principle  is  evinced  in  Prussia.  How 
soon,  therefore,  this  country  may  be  destined  to  obtain 
a  representative  system  under  the  guarantee  of  a  free 
constitution,  it  is  impossible  to  say :  but  one  thing  is  plain, 
it  is  now  in  the  power  of  the  Prussian  people,  sooner  than 
any  other  nation,  to  determine  when  they  shall  have  it  It 
must  never  be  forgotten,  that  while  all  the  sons  of  Prussia  are 
educated,  all  are  iike\^se  trained  to  arms — let  the  majority 
then  only  will  a  constitution,  and  their  object  is  obtained. 
The  will  of  Prussia,  in  such  a  case,  would  be  less  that  of 
brute-force,  than  of  intellectual  strength ;  and  a  constitu- 
tion so  established,  mi^ht  be  emphatically  said  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  intelligent  physical  power. 
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LETTER  XV. 

Eo^roDS  of  Bf'riin  not  so  plctnrear|ufi  aa  (hose  of  Hambarch — CharloCl«nbun;1i 
•~the  palace — the  park  and  gaidena  crowded  with  Sunday  promeoaderR — 
the  au>(Molenia  of  the  queen  of  Prussiar- Patriotic  feeling  of  quern  Louina 
—the  iialional  mnnumeul— the  cemeteries  of  Berlin— Caat-iron  monuiii»'nt« 
anpoetical — Chnrehyard  of  Prtnzlow— strange  whim  of  a  lady,  whose  reinalna 
occupy  a  bandnoiue  coffin  exposed  in  a  mausoleum — numerous  visiters  lo 
the  cexDotery^The  cholera  the  universal  topic  of  conversation-^ts  effects— 
fSmokinc  on  the  streets  formerly  forbidden,  now  permitted— Berlin  R6rels— 
Waoi  of  time  a  prsventire  to  apeakiog  of  the  royal  porcelain  mana^kctonr— tiie 
Inralideo-riaus— the  Tivoli  Gardana  and  the  Foreign  Literary  BocMly— l)«par> 
ture  from  Berlin. 

BEBLIlf,  1831. 

Placed  as  Berlin  is  in  the  centre  of  what  was  once  a 
sandy  desert,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  its  environs,  when 
compared  with  those  of  Hamburgh,  are  far  less  attractive. 
Art  certainly  has  done  a  great  deal  for  the  countrv  around 
this  city,  but  nature  very  little;  and  nowhere  is  the  power 
of  the  former  more  apparent  and  better  illustrated  than  at 
Charlottenburgh,  generally  the  summer  residence  of  the 
court     The  park  and  gardens  which  here  surround  the 

f)alace,  have  been  laid  out,  and  brought  into  their  present 
uxuriant  state,  at  a  prodigious  expense ;  but  Independent 
of  every  adventitious  aid  derived  from  the  skill  of  the  land- 
scape gardener,  tliey  aObrd,  particularly  where  they  ap- 
proach the  banks  of  the  Spree,  points  of  great  picturesque 
beauty.  The  gardens  are  open  to  all,  and  form,  durinff 
summer,  the  favourite  Sunday  resort  of  the  Bourgeoise  of 
Berlin.  Last  week,  we  resolved  to  increase  the  stream  of 
emigration  which  takes  place  weekly  through  the  Branden- 
bitrgh  gate,  and  having  placed  ourselves  in  one  of  the 
handsome  kremsers  which  are  continually  plying  between 
the  city  and  the  environs,  we  soon  found  ourselves  in  front 
of  the  palace  of  Charlottenburgh. 

The  exterior  of  the  palace  is  handsome;  its  interior 
rather  plain.  It  is,  in  fact,  remarkable  for  almost  nothing 
save  a  very  fine  statue  of  the  reigning  empress  of  Russia, 
from  the  chisel  of  Professor  Wichmann,  m  whose  studio 
in  Berlin  I  had  previously  seen  a  very  striking  statue  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas.  The  drapery  of  both,  but  particu- 
larly that  of  the  empress,  is  remarkably  well  executed,  and 
has  gained  for  that  sculptor  no  little  celebrity. 

The  park  and  gardens,  crowded  as  they  were  with  the 
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well-dressed  population  of  Berlin,  presented  a  gay  and  an- 
imated scene.    The  day  was  splendid,  and  ihe  atmosphere 
*  so  mild  as  m  permit  a  great  majority  of  the  females  to  fol- 
low the  common  practice  of  promenading  without  caps  or 
boimets.    The  broad  walk  liMd  with  orancre  trees,  was  as 
crowded  as  the  promenade  of  the  Thuifleries;  'and  al- 
though among  the  loungers  there  were  numoroos  bands 
of  children,  not  a  flower  was  plucked  nor  a  shrub  touched. 
The  chief  objects  of  curiosity  and  improvement  for  these 
youthful  strollers,  were  the  fish-ponds,  which  are  swarm- 
ing with  carp  of  a  prodigious  size,  and  so  tame  as  to  be  at- 
tracted to  the  side  of  the  ponds  by  the  tinkle  of  a  bell,  which 
invariably  summons  them  to  an  entertainment  of  bread 
from  the  hands  of  the  wondering  and  delighted  youngsters. 
Leaving  the  more  crowded  part  of  the  garden  to  those 
who  were  taking  part  in  the  Sunday  dress  show,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  visit  the  most  interesting  object  about 'c ha rlol- 
tenburgh — 1  mean  the  mausoleum  of  the  late  queen  of 
Prussia,  which  stands  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  walk  sur- 
rounded by  cypress,  weeping  willows,  and  larches.   'This 
structure,  which  is  from  a  design  by  Schinkel,  is  of  polish- 
ed granite,  and  has  a  portico  supported  by  four  columns 
of  the  Doric  order.    A  flight  of  steps  leads  to  a  doorway 
the  only  opening  in  front  of  the  building,  on  both  sides  of 
which  stand  two  handsome  vases,  also  or  polished  eranite 
in  each  of  which  at  present  flourishes  a  many-flowered 
hydrangia.    The  interior  of  the  mausoleum  is  of  marble 
supported  by  four  dark  Italian  marble  columns.     In  the 
centre  of  this  apartment,  surmounting  the  tomb  in  which 
the  remains  of  the  queen  repose,  is  the  marble  statue  of  her 
late  majesty,  from  the  chisel  of  Ranch,  perhaps  the  finest 
work  ever  executed  by  tliat  celebrated    sculptor.     The 
queen  is  represented  asleep,  reclining  oil  a  couch.     Her 
fine  features,  though  still  ana  calm,  seem  to  breathe  with 
dreaming  life.    The  face  bespeaks  all  that  is  fair  and  beau- 
tiful in  woman,  and  indicates  the  sensibility  as  well  as  the 
nobleness  of  soul  that  once  animated  the  lovely  originsd. 
Art  and  affection  have  here  united  to  gain  a  victory  over 
the  forgetfulness  of  the  erave ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  laurel.    There  is  no  in- 
scription on  the  marble  or  on  the  mausoleum.    Quieen 
Louisa  required  none:   the  virtues  of  her  life,  and  the 
causes  of  her  early  death,  are  not  only  well  known,  but 
deeply  engraven  on  the  memory  of  the  Prussian  people. 
The  being  who  perished  of  a  broken  heart,  for  the  wrongs 
inflicted  by  a  foreign  foe  upon  her  people,  and  who  drop- 

KmI  into  an  untimely  tomb,  the  victim  of  lacerated  patriot- 
m,  ifl  indeed  worthy  to  be  the  idol  of  a  nation's  memory. 


The  starting  tear  which  bedewed  the  eyes  o  several  ladled 
who  were  viewing  this  heavon-spoalting  statue,  at  once 
proclaimed  in  our  presfince  their  secret  sympathy,  withtha 
sentiment  and  the  honest  grief  which  each  fHt  for  the  fate 
of  her  whose  ashos  lay  below.  During  the  hboration  war, 
the  name  of  Louisa  became  a  watchword  in  favour  of  na- 
tional independence,  while  her  patriotism  proved  a  tutelar 
genius  to  the  Prussian  army.  In  every  point  of  view, 
therefore,  it  is  a  most  interesting  monument.  As  I  gjizea 
on  the  sculptured  countenance  of  the  slumbering  queen, 
and  recollected  her  melancholy  fate,  I  could  not  help  re- 
peating the  lines  of  E6rner: 

Du  Heilige !  hir  Deiner  Kinder  Flehen 
E^nnn^Q  m  ichtig  auf  zu  Deinem  Licht. 

Kannst  wieder  freundlich  aufuns  niederseheA 
Verlil  irier  Engel !  Linger  wiene  nicht  I 

.The  king,  I  am  told,  frequently  visits  the  tomb  of  his  de- 
parted consort ;  and  on  the  anniversary  of  her  death,  he 
congregates  bis  children  around  her  statue  in  this  mauso- 
leum, to  remind  them  of  her  virtues,  and  to  encourage 
them  to  imitate  her  example.* 

On  returning  from  Charlottenburgh,  we  made  a  tour  of 
the  city,  from  the  Brandenburgh  to  the  Halle  Gate,  beyond 
which  rises  the  National  Monument^  a  Gothic  spire  of  cast 
iron,  upwards  of  sixty  feet  in  height  This  monument  was 
erected  in  1818,  to  commemorate  the  patriotism  displayed 
by  the  Prussian  people  during  the  liberation  war;  and 
from  the  strength  and  indesti-uciible  nature  of  the  material 
of  which  it  is  composed,  it  certainly  bids  fair  to  transmit 
the  striking  story  of  the  national  enthusiasm  at  that  period, 
to  the  latest  posterity.  It  is  richly  ornamented  with  alle- 
gorical figures,  illustrative  of  the  several  biittles  fought  du- 
ring the  war,  cast  from  models  by  Rauch,  Tieck,  and 
Wichmann.  The  lower  part  of  the  monument  is  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  The  principal  inscription  is  in  these 
Words:  "  The  king  to  the  people,  who  at  his  call  so  heart- 
fly  offered  up  their  blood  and  treasure — in  conimemoratK>n 
of  the  fallen — as  an  acknowledgment  to  the  living — and  as 
a  stimulus  to  emulation  in  succeeding  generations."  1  may 
here  mention,  that  a  cast  iron  monument,  althouQ;h  of 
•mailer  dimensions,  has  been  erected  by  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty, on  every  field  where  a  battle  took  place  during  the 
War  of  1813,  in  which  his  subjects  were  engaged.  As  you 
are  an  amateur  of  monuments,  I  must  not  forget  to  tell 

*  The  character  of  the  queen  may  recaH  the  anecdute  of  Peter  the  Great, 
vho,  on  bfiiag  asked  by  the  kingi  at  Berlin,  whax  had  pleaaed  him  most  in 
Ptiuiia,  replied,  "your wife." 
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you,  that  the  majority  of  those  which  ornament  the  Berlin 
cemot.Mies  are  of  cast  iron.  The  perfection  to  which  the 
Prussians  have  carried  the  manufacture  of  this  matenal, 
is  perhaps  the  only  justification  of  its  use  in  this  way ;  for, 
however  well  calculated  such  monuments  may  be  for  the 
purposes  of  perpetuating  the  virtues  or  the  names  of  one 
generation  to  another,  they  are  certainly  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  in  stone  or  marble.  There  is  something 
singularly  unpoetical  about  cast  iron.  The  mind,  besides, 
connects  it  with  so  many  vulgar  associations  that  it  can 
never  be  in  harmony  with  the  sentimentality  of  a  church- 
yard.   Old  Mortality  would  have  had  a  sinecure  here. 

In  spite  of  the  unsentimental  character  of  the  iron  mon- 
uments, the  cemeteries  of  Berlin,  which  are  all  situated  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  the  city,  are  particularly  well 
kept.  They  are  decked  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  form 
a  place  of  frequent  resort  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  was  only  the  other  evening,  that  I  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these,  known  by 
the  name  of  Pn'nzlow.  The  ground  is  laid  off  with  great 
taste ;  each  grave  is,  in  fact,  a  rich  flower-garden,  bloom- 
ing  with  geraniums  and  hvdrangias,  while  the  monuments 
and  inscription^  are  equally  tasteful  and  appropriate.  This 
burying-ground  far  surpasses  any  of  those  I  saw  at  Ham- 
burgh. The  people  living  about  this  quarter  of  the  town,  too, 
seem  to  have  a  particular  fancy  for  this  home  of  the  dead.  It 
was  actually  crowded  with  female  visiters,  not  merely  taking 
a  partial  look  of  the  monuments,  but  fairly  seated  amongst 
them,  sewing  and  knitting  and  whiling  away  the  hours. 
One  great  attraction,  on  this  occasion,  was  the  superb 
coflin  of  a  lady,  which  lay  openly  exposed  in  an  elegant 
mausoleum.  Having  taken,  like  some  others,  a  strange 
whim  that  she  might  be  alive  when  apparently  dead,  the 
deceased  had  exacted  a  solemn  vow  from  her  husband  not 
to  place  her  in  the  earth.  The  husband,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  faithful  Benedick,  remembered  the  promise 
he  had  made,  and  fulfilled  her  wishes  by  affording  her 
every  facility  of  getting  out  of  her  coffin.  She  has  as  yet 
given  no  symptoms  of  returning  to  this  ungrateful  world  to 
thank  her  helpmate  for  his  affectionate  attention  \ 

The  numerous  visiters  with  whom,  in  my  various  pil. 
grim  ages  to  tlie  tombs  of  Berlin,  I  have  constantly  met 
may  perhaps  be  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  or 
the  country  at  the  present  moment  Pestilence,  as  I  for- 
merly mentioned,  is  at  the  gates,  and  the  people  are,  per- 
haps, on  that  account,  more  disposed  to  become  familiar 
with  their  last  resting-place.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  is, 
that  since  our  arrival  here,  there  has  been  but  one  faak^ 
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ionable  topic  of  conversation — a  topic  which  is  discussed 
in  the  streets,  in  society,  and  even  in  the  theatre,  and  that 
is — cholera.  The  alarm  is  general,  and  such  is  its  effect, 
that  although  the  weather  is  exceedingly  warm,  if  you 
happen  to  be  on  the  street  after  sunset,  you  are  sure  to  meet 
gentlemen  in  cloaks  with  a  handlcerchiefheld  close  to  their 
mouths ;  while  nothing  else  is  heard  but  an  everlasting 
talk  about  cholera-belts,  the  bad  effects  of  ni^hl  air,  and 
what  food  one  should  eat  or  abstain  from.  There  is  one 
luckiy  circumstance,  and  it  is  this  :  the  poor  at  present  are 
enjoying  all  the  luxuries  of  the  rich — fruit  and  fish  being 
rej#*cted  by  the  wealthy,  from  a  belief  that  these  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  the  dreadful  disease. 

Of  all  the  changes  which  the  near  approach  of  cholera 
has  produced  on  Berlin,  the  most  remarlcable  is,  that  smo- 
king has  become  fashionable  on  the  streets ;  a  practice  which 
for  a  long  time  past  had  been  justly  held  to  be  improper. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  regular  standing  law  against  street 
puffing  in  Berlin.    Would  that  we  could  get  the  rule  ex- 
tended to  Great  Britain,  in  more  ways  than  that  of  tobacco ! 
The  principal  hotels  of  Berlin  are  very  elegant,  and  by 
no  means  expensive.    There  is  one  rule  observed  in  them, 
that  renders  imposition  exceedingly  rare.    In  every  room 
of  a  Berlin  hotel,  the  daily  price  of  the  apartment  is  stuck 
up  in  legible  letters,  accompanied  with  a  bill  containing  the 
expense  of  every  thing  that  may  be  called  for.   A  stran^r, 
in  this  way,  can  never  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  he  is 
about,   and    can   comport  himself  accordingly.      Every 
morning,  too,  the  former  day's  bill  of  each  lodger  in  a 
hotel,  is  placed  on  his  breakfast  table,  not  to  be  paid,  but 
in  order  that  he  may  correct  any  inaccuracy  that  may  be 
found  in  it    It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  our  innkeepers 
in  England-  would  take  a  hint  to  follow  the  example  of 
their  Prussian  brethren,  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  characters.    They  would  then  no  longer  merit  the 
stigma  offered  to  them  by  Smollett,  who  pronounced  them 
the  most  sordid  race  of  villains  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

If  time  had  permitted,  I  meant  to  have  described  many 
other  things  in  detail.  I  might,  for  instance,  have  given 
you  an  account  of  my  visit  to  the  Royal  Porcelain  Manu- 
factory, where  I  saw  some  of  the  most  splendid  specimens 
of  art  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  world.  I  might  have 
described  to  you  the  pleasure  I  experienced,  on  beholding 
the  assembly  of  old  veterans  who  reside  in  the  Jntaliden- 
hau9,  or  Chelsea  Hospital  of  Prussia.  I  might  have  pic- 
tured to  you  a  night  at  the  Tivoli  Gardens,  a  siffht  some- 
thing akin  to  our  Vauxhall.  I  might  have  mtroduced  you 
to  a  soiree  of  the  Foreign  Literary  Society,  where  all  the 
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leading  litterateurs  of  Berlin  occasionally  assemble.  I 
might  have  given  you  an  account  of  the  number  and  inflo- 
ence  of  the  periodicals  published  in  this  city ;  but  the  impa- 
tience of  my  companion  to  settle  our  bill,  and  to  prepare 
for  our  departure,  admonishes  me,  that  these,  as  weil  as 
other  matters  of  greater  "  pith  and  moment,"  must  for  the 
present  be  deferred,  and  therefore  I  bid  you  adieu.  Before 
sealing  my  epistle,  however,  let  me  only  add,  that  I  shal) 
never  leave  any  place  with  greater  reluctance  than  this ; 
and  that,  wherever  1  hear  the  soft,  though  contemned  dia- 
lect of  Berlin  poured  forth,  that  sound  shall  always  in  my 
mind  be  associated  with  the  most  delightful  and  intellectual 
of  cities. 
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Departure  from  Berlin— Road  to  PotMtam  beautiful— the  town  a  miniature  Berlltt 
— Palmceof  Sana  Bouci— llie  nionuiueaUof  the  great  Frederick's  favourite  dogs 
— (he  aparoiienta  of  Saasi  i^uuci— the  room  in  whicii  Frederick  died— the  roomi 
ofVuUaire — ^the  fair  eex  never  admitted  to  this  palace — Anecdote  illustrative  of 
thiis — the  Picture  Gallerv— The  Grand  or  New  Palace— Grove  of  sunerl>  trees— 
ai«ftocialed  with  the  celebrate  men  who  used  to  wander  beneath  their  shade— 
the  New  Palace  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  Europe  —the  Marble  Palace — the  Old 
ifchloss  or  Casfle— Potsdam  very  dull — the  Pfatieniosel  worth  aviait- the8chlosa 
aad  Gamison  Kirche  in  wlitchihe  remains  of  Frederick  the  Great  arc  deposited— 
Tijsiced  bv  Alexander  of  RuMfiia  and  Namileon  Bonaparte— a  jmssing  reflectiou  un 
the  aiuxpUcity  of  the  Prussian  mouarcn's  tomb. 

Potsdam,  1831. 

It  is  only  about  twenty  English  miles  from  Berlin  to 
Potsdam ;  to  which  there  are  daily,  besides  the  Schnell  Post^ 
six  regular  opportunities  of  comfortable  transport,  by  what 
is  called  ihe  journaUere,  a  light  carriage  conveying  six  pas- 
sengers and  little  luggage.  The  road  is  one  continued  ave- 
nue of  trees,  and  has  more  the  air  of  a  private  approach  to 
some  aristocratic  domain  than  a  common  chaiuee.  The 
fact  is,  this  favoured  spot,  ever  since  it  became  a  royal  re- 
sidence, has  been  the  hobby  of  the  monarchs  of  Prussia  j 
and  all  that  art,  wealth,  and  taste  could  accomplish,  has 
been  lavished  upon  it  The  country,  watered  as  it  is  by 
the  Havel,  abounds  with  the  finest  wood  and  the  most  lux- 
uriant shrubbery,  and  has  afforded  to  the  landscape-gar- 
dener points  of  picturesque  beauty,  of  which  he  has  fully 
availed  himself 

The  town  of  Potsdam*  is  rich  in  architectural  decora- 
tions, but  the  expense  lavished  upon  it  has  obviously  been 
more  to  gratify  the  royal  taste  than  for  any  real  utility ;  it 
is  a  sort  of  royal  pe/,  which  must  have  cost  the  nation  at 
least  as  much  money  as  the  Chinese  xthtm^  at  Brighton,  of 
our  late  sovereign,  George  IV.,  of  sumptuous  memory. 
Potsdam,  however,  has  this  superiority  over  the  Pavilion, 
that  it  affords  corafortat>le  dwellings  to  thousands  of  loyal 
subjects ;  while  the  other  only  gives  summer  shelter  to  roy- 
alty. Through  the  munificence  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
the  common  mechanics  of  Potsdam  live  beneath  porticoes 
and  colonnades,  that  vie  with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome 
in  their  best  days ;  while  the  many  splendid  edifices  which 
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♦  Powdam  contains  about  26,000  inhabitants,  with  a  garrison  of  nearly 
ISyOOO  men. 


he  required  for  the  constant  exercise  and  the  comfort  of 
his  army,  whicli  he  always  kept  around  him,  give  to  this 
town  the  aspect  of  a  miniature  Berlin— another  town  of 
palaces. 

The  streets,  like  these  of  Berlin,  are  broad  and  regular. 
Many  of  them  are  planted  with  trees,  which  are  beantifulW 
ornamented,  while,  as  a  relief  from  noise,  and  to  gratify 
still  more  the  love  of  ease,  wooden  railways  of  about  thirty 
inches  broad,  are  laid  along  all  the  principal  avenues, 
leading  from  the  old  palace  in  the  town,  to  the  new  palaces 
in  the  suburbs.  This  is  certainly  a  luxury,  but  it  is  one 
which  could  not  be  transplanted  to  the  crowded  cities  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  approach  from  the  park  to  the  palace  of  Sans  Souci, 
which  stands  on  a  slight  eminence,  is  by  a  broad  stair,  lead- 
ing over  a  succession  of  flowery  terraces  planted  with 
vines  and  melons,  and  ornamented  in  summer  with  orange 
trees,  which  in  winter  are  preserved  in  an  adjoining  or- 
angery. This  edifice,  as  a  whole,  is  devoid  of  architectural 
beauty,  and  possesses  no  redeeming  feature  but  its  double 
colonnade,  which,  after  all.  is  not  in  the  best  keeping  with 
the  main  portion  of  the  building.  From  the  grotesque  alto 
relievos  with  which  it  is  profusely  ornamented,  and  from 
the  gold  letters  of  Sana  Scnici,  which,  Cain-like,  it  bears  on 
its  forehead,  we  have  the  conviction  that  the  great  Fred- 
erick, with  all  his  talents,  was,  in  architecture  as  well  as  in 
every  thing  else,  fully  imbued  with  the  frippery  of  Gallic 
taste — a  taste  which,  happily  for  Germany,  he  was  unable^ 
notwithstanding  incredible  exertions,  to  introduce  into  the 
literature  of  his  country. 

Under  the  terrace,  in  front  of  the  palace,  are  seen  the 
sepulchral  memorials  of  Frederick's  favourite  companions, 
his  Italian  greyhounds,  which  are  said  to  have  had  more 
of  his  affection  than  any  other  living  creature.  He  fed  his 
dogs  always  with  his  own  hands,  attended  to  them  when 
they  were  sick,  and  buried  them  when  they  died.  They  were 
allowed  innumerable  liberties,  and  among  others,  that  of 
tearing  the  damask  covers  of  his  chairs :  on  one  occasioik, 
when  they  did  so,  and  somebody  remarked  it,  he  said,  "  It 
is  true,  my  dogs  destroy  my  chairs,  but  how  can  I  help  it  ? 
After  all,  a  marchioness  of  Pompadour  would  cost  me  a 
ffreat  deal  more,  and  would  neither  be  so  attached  nor  so 
faithful."  Biche  and  Alcmena  were  his  especial  favourites; 
his  affection  for  the  latter  was  so  great,  that  when  she 
died,  he  would  not  allow  the  corpse,  until  it  had  become 
putrid,  to  be  taken  from  his  apartment  and  buried. 

The  apartments  of  Sans  Souci  are  by  no  means  elegant, 
the  pictures  being,  for  the  most  part,  by  artists  of  the  French 
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school ;  and  the  farniture,  on  the  whole,  ihore  like  that  of 
a  mechanic  than  a  monarch.  There  is  something  here, 
however,  infinitely  more  interesting  than  what  the  painter 
and  the  upholsterer  can  produce,  seeing  that  it  was  within 
the  walls  of  this  palace,  that  Frederick  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  and  at  last  gave  up  the  ghost  In  the  small 
ubrary,  consisting  solely  of  French  books,  we  still  see  the 
inkstand  and  the  table  at  which  he  was  accustomed  to  sit; 
and  they  are  just  as  the  monarch  left  them.  In  the  adjoin- 
ing apartment,  strangers  are  shown  the  spot  where  the 
elbow-chair  stood,  in  which  he  breathed  his  last  Upon 
the  table  of  this  chamber,  our  observation  was  drawn  to  i 
small  French  pendule  ;  it  was  a  favourite  of  Frederick's, 
and  he  permitted  no  one  to  touch  it  but  himself;  everyday 
he  wound  it  up  with  his  own  hand.  On  the  last  day  of  his 
life,  amid  his  many  troubles,  it  was  forgotten  ;  and  as  the 
story  goes,  the  hands,  pointing,  as  they  do  at  present,  twenty 
minut€»s  past  two  o'clock,  mark  the  precise  moment  when 
Frederick  ceased  to  exist— the  pendule,  as  if  by  maeic, 
stopped  at  the  very  moment  of  the  king's  death,  and  it  has 
never  since  been  put  in  motion.  Every  thing  presented  to 
us  there,  was  of  course  calculated  to  set  us  a  moralizing: 
but  somehow  or  other  my  reflections  took  a  different  turn ; 
and  as  I  gazed  upon  the  death-couch  of  the  great  Frederick, 
I  could  not  help  imagining,  that  I  saw  the  king  sitting,  as 
Dr.  Zimmerman  has  descnbed  him,  his  head  covered  with 
bis  well-worn  hat,  ornamented  with  a  plume  of  feathers,  his 
dress  consisting  of  a  cloak  of  sky-blue  satin,  all  bedaubed 
with  brown  Spanish  snuff,  and  his  legs  incased  in  a  pair 
of  huge  jack-boots.  I  fancied  also,  that  I  saw  his  favourite 
hussar  standing  behind  him :  while  I  ima^ned  I  heard  the 
doctor  recommending  his  dandelion  juice,  and  secretly 
hinting  that  if  the  king  would  ejive'up  eating  ten  or  twelve 
dishes  at  dinner,  he  might  yet  live  to  fight  his  battles  over 
again.  I  need  scarcely  remind  you,  that  his  majesty's  ali- 
mentive  organ  was  too  large  to  permit  his  attending  to  the 
counsel  of  the  author  of  the  Essays  on  Solitude  !♦  There 
is  nothing  else  remarkable  in  the  apartment  of  Frederick,' 
save  a  portrait  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  a  most  appropriate 
ornament  certainly  to  a  warrior's  bedroom. 

The  apartments  of  Voltaire,  being  at  present  occupied- 
by  the  Crown  Prince,  could  not  be  seen ;  there  is  nothing, 
however,  particular  about  them,  except  the  circumstance 
of  having  once  been  occupied  by  the  French  philosopher 
We  have  seen  his  bedroom  at  Kerney,  and  it  is  to  be  pre " 
•omed  that  there  is  just  the  same  Sana-Souci'tsmy  it  we. 

'       «  Frederick  died  on  the  irtbAogost,  1786. 
16 
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may  use  the  expression)  about  the  one  as  the  other.  Wise 
men  and  wits  are  but  rarely  nurtured  amid  the  luxury  and 
nicknackery  of  a  chambre-d-coucher  totU-d-fail  comme  U 
fatU.  The  world  has  gained  more  information  from  the 
iiead  that  has  rested  on  a  pallet  in  the  attics,  than  from  the 
one  that  has  lolled  on  the  downy  couch  of  a  palace* 

Close  to  the  palace  of  Sans  Sottci  are  a  suit  of  handsome 
apartments,  in  which  Frederick  was  in  the  habit  of  occa- 
sionally entertaining  such  distinguished  individuals  as 
were  not  admitted  within  the  pale  of  his  more  cherished 
circle  of  philosophers  and  generals.  Into  these  apartments, 
the  fair  sex  were  sometimes  admitted,  though  never  to  the 
palace  itself.  Over  the  hallowed  threshold  of  Sims  Soiici^ 
no  lady  was  allowed  to  pass ;  and  it  is  confidently  asserted, 
that  even  the  queen  never  once  entered  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  her  husband.  This  retreat  was  reserved  for  the 
monarch's  bosom  friends,  the  favoured  savans  and  littera- 
teurs of  France,  and  the  more  intelligent  officers  of  bis  own 
army.  There  is  an  anecdote  told  of  Frederick,  which  will 
best  illustrate  the  fact: — One  day.  when  the  small  circle  of 
the  monarch's  friends  were  in  the  height  of  enjoyment, 
Voltaire  turned  to  the  king  and  said,  ^'  Sire,  there  is  but 
one  thing  wanting  to  make  this  at  present  a  paradise.'* 
"What  is  that?"  said  Frederick.  "The  society  of  wo- 
men," said  tlie  philosopher.  "Ah!"  said  the  king,  "if 
women  were  admitted,  it  would  no  longer  be  Som  SiucU^  . 
The  CasteUan  who  conducted  us  through  the  palace,  al- 
though no  philosopher,  but  a  plain  honest  Benedick^  was 
quite  of  the  same  opinion,  and  seemed  eager  to  prove  it  I 
told  him  it  was  quite  unnecessary.  What  Gtoths,  the  king, 
the  Castellan,  and  myself  must  be,  to  believe  that  Sams 
Souci  and  women  are  incompatible ! 

The  picture  gallery  belonging  to  this  palace,  but  stand- 
ing apart  from  it,  is  larp:e  and  valuable,  being  no  less  than 
258  feet  long.  It  contains  several  paintings  which  made 
the  voyage  to  Paris  after  the  battle  of  Jena^  and  is  adorned 
with  the  statues  of  Apollo,  by  Lemayne— or  Dans,  by  Yaasi 
— and  of  Mars  and  Venus,  by  Coustou.  The  hall  is  of 
marble,  and  its  splendid  arched  ceiling  is  supported  by 
sixteen  solid  columns  of  white  Carrara,  with  bases  of  verd 
antique.    You  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  value 


*  Voltaire  anrived  at  Potadam  in  Jane»  1750^  and  cradttad  it  in  the  -^ „ 

of  1758.  Although  naglected  by  the  court,  while  in  Paris,  the  ezpatnatkm 
of  the  philoaopher  waa  never  forgiven.  Frederick  the  Great  gave  VoltairaL 
durinffhi8  8ta;atPotedam,aboat8002.  ayear.  He  waa  ehiafly  emploTed 
in  oonaotmK  the  royal  literary  piodoetioiia.  The  wml  thatat  last  look 
plaoe  between  them,  waa  dieRfaoaliil  to  lettata  sad  gaitosopliy. 
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af  these  pillars,  when  I  tell  you,  that  the  transit  of  each 
column  from  Italy  to  Potsdam,  cost  the  enormous  sum  of 
three  thousand  Frederick  d'ors.  The  gallery  boasts  many 
splendid  pictures,  and  among  others  by  celebrated  artists, 
twenty  painted  by  Rubens,  twelve  by  Vandyke,  five  by 
Giordano,  six  by  Titian,  and  four  by  Guido ;  while  the  ad- 
joining cabinet  is  replete  with  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  Holbein,  Vanderwerf,  G.  Dhou,  and  Breughel.  The 
collection  altogether  forms  an  exhibition  of  the  most  inter- 
esting kind,  and  to  amateurs  of  the  pict(H'ia]  art,  must  ever 
afibrd  the  highest  intellectual  enjoyment. 

The  walk  from  Sans  Satici  to  the  Grand  Palace  is  about 
half  a  mile.  It  is  through  a  grove  of  splendid  trees,  among 
which  the  oak,  the  national  tree  of  Grerroany,  is  most  con- 
spicuous. Here  the  vast  trunk  and  wide  spreading  branches 
of  each,  dist'nctiy  show  that  they  have  stood  the  blast  of 
ages,  and  suggest  the  mortifying  reflection,  that  they  must 
have  outlived  a  multitude  of  masters.  What  a  multitude 
of  events,  too,  do  they  not  survive,  even  since  the  days  of 
Frederick !  And  how  curious  to  think,  that  under  their 
shadow  did  the  philosophic  monarch,  with  Voltaire,  D'Ar- 
gens,  D'Arnaud,  Maupertius,  and  D'Alembert,  wander 
and  dreani  of  those  acts  and  opinions  which  set  the  world 
agog,  and  finally  altered  the  whole  political  systems  of  Eu- 
Yope  I  In  vain,  amid  these  sacred  scenes  of  their  musings, 
we  exclaim,  where  is  the  conqueror  and  the  philosophers? 
Echo  only  answers  "Where?"  and  as  one's  eye  catches 
the  outstretched  boughs  of  the  monarch  of  the  wood,  in  all 
its  pristine  strength  and  beauty,  he  feels  compelM,  how- 
ever reluctantly,  to  confess  the  too  manifest  frailty  of  a 
sovereign  of  nations,  when  compared  with  the  sovereign 
of  the  forest! 

It  is  impossible  to  give  you  any  just  idea  of  the  extent 
and  magnificence  of  what  is  called  the  New  Palace  of  Pots- 
dam. It  was  built  by  Frederick  the  Great  at  the  close  of  the 
seven  years'  war,  and  is  justly  accounted  the  most  splendid 
monument  of  the  monarch's  architectural  taste.  In  extent, 
as  well  as  in  sumptuousness  of  decoration,  it  rivals  the  far- 
famed  palace  of  Louis  XIV.  at  Versailles ;  and  it  is  wonderful 
to  thinlc  how  Frederick's  exchequer  could  beftr  the  expense. 
Indeed,  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  had  the  Prussians  been  as 
impatient,  under  the  expenaiturc  of  their  sovereign,  as  the 
Prench'were  under  that  of  Louis  XIV.  the  consequence  might 
have  been  a  revolution.  Of  the  maffnificence  of  the  lower 
saloon,  whose  walls  and  roof  are  of  shells,  and  whose  pil- 
lars are  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  minerals,  no  no- 
tion can  be  formed  from  description.  I  may  state,  how- 
ever, thai  it  is  150  feet  in-length,  by  60  in  breadth.    And  of 


the  extent  of  the  entire  edifice,  the  best  idea,  perhaps,  that 
can  be  given,  is  the  simple  fact  that  it  contains  two  huDr 
dred  splendid  apartments,  and  that  almost  every  one  of 
them  boasts  pictures  by  the  first  masters.  At  the  period 
when  the  country  was  under  French  domination,  the  stoiy 
goes,  that  Vandamme  bad  packed  up  several  of  the  cheft 
<r<£uvre^  for  transmission  to  the  Louvre,  but  that  Napoleon 
strictly  forbade  the  removal  of  any  one  thing  that  had 
graced  the  private  apartments  of  Frederick.  How  unfor- 
tunate for  Prussia,  that  the  conqueror  had  no  qualms  of 
conscience  whatever,  in  reference  to  other  public  galleries 
and  repositories  of  art  in  Potsdam  and  Berlin !  Had  the 
French  emperor  possessed  true  magnanimity,  many  of  the 
matchless  works  of  the  ancient  masters  would  not  have  been 
spoiled  by  the  Vandal  hands  of  Gallic  cleaners^  nor  woul4 
they  now  form  a  satire  on  their  spoliator,  by  beme  brought 
back  to  their  original  situations,  bearing  the  indelible  marks 
of  foreign  travel. 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  Havel  is  another  royal  residence, 
called  the  Marble  Palace^  built  by  the  father  of  the  present 
king.  The  main  building  is  not  of  any  great  extent,  but  it 
has  wings  in  the  form  of  a  colonnade  of  twenty  columns 
of  the  Doric  order,  supporting  an  entablature  and  frieze 
of  white  and  gray  marble.  Above  each  window,  of  which 
there  are  eleven,  is  a  bas-relief  The  door-piece  is  com- 
posed of  four  Doric  columns,  between  which  are  urns,  on 
pedestals  of  white  marble.  The  whole  building  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  octagon  tower,  on  the  summit  of  which  are 
three  giiftCupids,  bearing  up  a  basket  Jf  flowers.  This  pal- 
ace bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Trianon  at  Versailles, 
and  is  the  usual  residence  of  the  king's  second  son.  The 
grounds  are  laid  out  in  the  English  style,  and  the  whole 
demesne  reminds  an  English  visiter  of  the  residence  of  a 
British  nobleman. 

In  the  town  of  Potsdam,  stands  the  old  Schloss^  or  castle, 
ornamented  with  statues.  It  is  of  considerable  antiquity 
and  of  great  extent.  The  rooms  which  Frederick  the  Great 
occupied,  remain  precisely  in  the  same  state  as  when  he 
left  them.  The  stranger  is  shown  his  writing-desk,  cover- 
ed with  ink  and  sealing-wax ;  the  easy  chair,  soiled  with 
powder  and  pomatum,  on  which  he  took  his  afternoon 
siesta;  and  the  couch  at  the  window,  whence  he  overlook- 
ed the  mancBuvrin^  of  his  troops.  These  are  all  glorious 
key-notes  for  historical  association,  and  to  him  who  is  ver- 
sant  with  the  events  of  the  early  part  of  last  century,  can- 
not fail  to  call  up  chords  of  tiie  most  brilliant  and  chromatic 
nature  I  Excuse  this  musical  simile  in  a  land  where  eyerr 
vnrtzhaus  and  every  gasthaff  resounds  with  «wect  souud^ 
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-where  a  boor  can  take  his  part  in  a  madrigal  as 
easily  as  he  can  smoke  his  meerschaum — where  coffee- 
bouses  echo  the  dulcet  strains  of  M6zart,  and  pavilions  pour 
forth  the  matchless  harmonies  of  Weber — wnere,  in  short, 
music  18  the  real  pastime  of  the  people,  and  never  fails  to 
prove  a  delicious  sefisoninsrto  evi*ry  entertainment,  wheth- 
er or  the  most  superb  or  of  the  most  simple  description. 

After  visiting  the  palaces  of  Potsdam,  there  is  almost 
nothing  to  be  seen ;  and  although  the  surrouiidins  countrf 
is  very  beautiful,  I  must  confess,  that  if  I  were  obliged  to 
remain  many  days  in  this  town,  I  would  be  apt  to  reply  in 
much   the  same  strain  as  Voltaire  is  said  to  have  done, 
^rhen   asked  what  he  was  doing  in  Potsdam,  namely,  by 
repeating  that  I  was  conjugating  the  verb  ^'  Je  m^ennuyer* 
A  visit  to  the  P/aueninsef,  or  "  Peacock's  Island,"  will, 
however,  consume  a  forenoon  very  agreeably,  and  besides, 
'Will  more  than  repay  the  trouble ;  but  beyond  that  there  is 
nothing  else.    The  town  itself  is  extremely  dull,  and  is  only 
bearable  in  consequence  of  every  corner  of  it  breathinzthe 
spirit  of  the  man  who,  for  forty  years,  guided  the  destinies 
of  Germany.    Potsdam  and  the  memory  of  Frederick  the 
Great  are  indissolubly  united.    His  ashes  repose  in  the 
Schloss  und  Gamison  Kirche,  which  I  took  care  to  visit. 
In  this  church,  under  the  pulpit,  which  is  of  fine  Carrara 
marble,  supported  by  four  marble  columns  of  the  Corinth- 
\an  order,  is  to  be  seen  Frederick's  mausoleum.    Here  the 
remains  of  the  philosophic  warrior  rest,  in  a  plain  lead  sar- 
cophagus, by  the  side  of  his  father,  who  reposes  iu  one  of 
marble.    Over  these  emblems  of  mortality,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  of  Russia,  moved  by  the  anxieties  of  the  1  ite 
queen  of  Prussia,  made  a  midnight  vow  (»f  friendship  to- 
wards Frederick  William — a  vow  that  was,  however,  soon 
afterwards  broken  at  Tilsit   To  this  shrine  of  death  did  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  also  repair,  with  his  whole  staif,  when  the 
fortune  of  war  had  laid  Prussia  at  his  feet.    It  was  at  feast 
a  piece  of  ostentatious  admiration  of  his  great  prototype,' 
BiDce  every  noble  and  generous  feeling  was  outraged  by 
the  order  which  he  issued  to  remove  the  sword  and  other 
insignia  of  the  deceased  monarch,  as  trophies  to  the  French 
capital.    The  last  resting-place  of  Frederick  tlie  Great  is 
as  simple  as  his  bedroom.    He  required  not  the  aid  of  lux- 
urious art  to  procure  respect  when  living,  nor  the  taste  of 
the  sculptor  to  recall  bis  memory  when  in  the  tomb.    The 
simplicity  of  this  tomb  gives  it  eloquence— its  plainness  is 
stimulating  to  thought    But  enough  of  Potsdam  and  its 
nalaces.' 
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LETTER  XVII. 

Road  from  Berlin  to  Leipaic— Country  replete  wftb  historical  mnochtfion*— D»- 
]>armro  from  PoUdani— awkward  dilemma  respecting  our  luggace— Wioeobeis 
— iong  the  residence  of  Luther — Cast  iron  monuuicot  of  the  iteforioer  in  ibe 
market-place— WittnnberK  the  original  fortri>88  of  protesfantiun — Enter  Saxooy 
at  Taucna— tliis  kinstdora  reduced  to  one-half  of  its  former  ezlrot  by  a  decree  of 
the  Cotifrrcits  of  Vienna— Companions  in  tlio  dchnell-wa^en— Antipathy  of  fb« 
Prussians  to  ilie  French — Arrival  at  I.eipsic — size  and  appearance  of  the  town— 
the  market  plare— ai)peBraQce  of  the  duon  females  who  conjirexBle  here — Use 
of  tobacco  uniTersal- View  from  the  Schloss'Thunn — Retrhenbach's  garden— 
Bpot  where  Foniaiowski  perished— The  bridge  which  the  French  corporal  blew 
up  by  mistake — the  ramparts — the  Johannes  Kirche  Cemetery — the  tombs  of 
Gellert  and  of  Txsc  hi  me  r— Difficulty  of  obtaihlaf  a  European  repalation-^Oi- 
nous  inoDument  of  s  tlnsioitli — Vast  number  of  political  pamphlets  published  st 
Lcipsic— the  chosen  arena  for  the  discussion  of  German  rSolitics — ^the  censorship 
of  the  press  not  so  strict  ss  in  Prussia— Effects  of  the  ^  Three  Days"  od  6axoay 
—Committee  in  favDur  of  the  Poles— cbeir  cause,  for  the  present,  hopeless. 

Leipsic,  1831. 

Altboogh  it  is  only  three  days  since  I  left  Berlin,  I  have 
seen  and  taken  notes  of  far  more  than  can  be  even  hinted 
at  in  the  compass  of  a  letter.  The  district  through  which 
we  have  passed  on  our  way  to  this  city,  if  not  remarkable 
for  picturesque  beauty,  is  one,  at  leas^  that  is  replete  with 
many  architectural  wonders  and  historical  associations. 
The  country  is  almost  a  perfect  plain,  in  one  part  watered 
by  the  outspreading  Havel,  which,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Potsdam,  forms,  as  it  were,  a  succession  of  inland  Istkes, 
beautified  with  trees,  and  adorned  with  buildings ;  while  in 
another,  it  is  watered  by  the  smooth-flowing  Elbe,  whose 
banks,  especially  about  the  town  of  Wittenberg,  .are  at 
present  smiling  with  the  exuberant  fruits  of  high- wrought 
cultivation.  The  face  of  Qermanv,  from  the  moment  the 
traveller  quits  the  Prussian  capital  for  the  south,  becomes 
less  and  less  sandy  and  arid,  and  puts  on,  as  he  approaches 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  great  commercial  mart,  an  aspect 
of  fertility  that  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  about  Berlin.  The 
endless  breadths  of  corn  of  every  species,  and  every  sort 
of  vegetable,  which  at  this  moment  are  to  be  seen  waving 
in  harvest  beauty  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  proclaim  it 
the  land  of  plenty,  and  convey  to  every  beholder  the  most 
cheering  proofs  of  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  the 
necessaries  of  existence.  It  is  curious  to  reflect,  however, 
that  amid  such  scenes,  which  now  only  speak  peace  and 
plenty,  the  welfare  of  nations  has  too  oAen  been  sacriBced 


t^  tl|e  vain  ambition  of  man.  From  the  sequestered  atiU* 
ness  of  Suns  Souci  at  Potsdam,  has  often  issued  the  man- 
date that  called  Europe  to  arms,  or  wooed  her  to  repose ; 
'While  upon  the  now  fruitful  and  placid  plains  of  Leipaic, 
have  t>een  fought  the  most  important  conflicts  which  mod- 
ern history  has  recorded — conflicts  associated  at  once  with 
the  last  and  the  present  age,  with  Gustavus  and  Tilly,  with 
BlQcher  and  Bonaparte. 

The  day  on  which  I  last  wrote  you,  we  quitted  Potsdam,  a 
circumstance  owing  more  to  good  fortune  than  to  good 
management.    You  must  know,  that  the  post-offic^  under 
the  control  of  which  aU  the  Schnell-^Ddgen  are  placed,  is  ex- 
ceedingly particular  as  to  the  quantity  of  luggage  to  be  car- 
ried by  passengers.    In  Prussia,  each  individual  is  limited 
to  thirty  lbs.;  while  in  Saxony,  the  weight  is  reduced  to 
twenty.     As  this  includes  the  traveller's  Sac-de-Nuii,  the 
▼sdiae  must  be  necessarily  of  the  smallest  dimensions,  to 
come  within  the  prescribed  limits  that  will  flree  him  from 
over- weight.    But  the  difficulty  with  luggage  does  not  rest 
here.      The  Schnell-post  is  only  allowed  to  carry,  even 
when  paid  for,  at  the  utmost,  fifty  lbs.  for  each  passenger, 
and  it  one's  bag  and  baggage  should  exceed  that  weight, 
it  cannot  be  taken  at  all.    The  strict  enforcement  of  this 
regulation,  as  you   may  easily  suppose,  occasions  very 
considerable  difficulty  to  foreigners  who  are  ignorant  of  it; 
and  accordingly,  we  experienced  it  in  the  fullest  degree, 
when  the  coach  in  which  we  had  taken  places  previous  to 
leaving  Berlin,  arrived  at  Potsdam.  Our  portmanteaus  being 
found  to  exceed  the  prescribed  limit  by  a  few  pounds,  on  ac- 
count of  the  addition  of  some  travelling  books  we  had  pur- 
chased, the  postmaster  refused  to  takethemon.anv  account 
whatever.  Trinkgeid  was  attempted  with  the  weighing  mas- 
ter, sod  words  were  poured  into  the  ear  of  the  secretary ;  but 
the  one  pleaded  the  responsibility  of  his  situation,  the  other 
the  severity  of  the  law.  There  appeared  to  be  no  alternative. 
Our  trunks  must  be  left ;  and  if  so;  we  must  remain  along 
with  them.    This  was  not  to  be  done,  however,  without  a 
struggle.    I  again  remonstrated,  on  the  plea  or  being  vet 
i^orant  of  the  la^«s  of  the  country ;  but  it  was  not  till  I 
had  wrought  upon  the  secretary^  by  feigning  a  mission  to 
Vienna,  and  backing  my  tale  by  a  well-timed  heart-touch- 
ing  piece  of  gold,  that  we  were  permitted  to  take  our  lug- 
gage along  with  us.    The  eloquent  pantomime  of  my  com- 
panion^ who  on  this  occasion  played  the  dumb  intercessor 
to  perfection,  joined  to  the  reiterated  appeals,  at  one  mo- 
ment in  French,  and  at  another  in  German,  offered  by  your 
humble  servant,  must  have  appeared  supremely  ludicrous 
lo  ttie  6nlookerS|  and  would  aobixl  an  axceUaat  aubjeot  fhr 
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the  pencil  ofCruikshanks.  We  have  determined,  however, 
for  the  fiitufo.  never  to  place  ourselves  a^ain  in  the  same 
awkward  ana  distressing  dilemma.  The  tact  is,  we  should 
have  sent  our  luggage  a  few  hours  before  to  Ihe  post-office, 
to  be  forwarded  by  the  pack-wagon,  for  which  a  receipt  is 
granted.  On  presenting  which  at  Leipsic,  wc  would  have 
got  our  Juggage  without  expense,  if  under  fifty  lbs.  weight. 

There  are  few  objects  of  any  interest  to  the  travelier, 
from  Potsdam  to  Leipsic.  In  truth,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
north  of  Germany  possesses  little  to  attract  attention  except 
the  principal  towns;  and,  accordingly,  the  traveller,  while 
Journeying  along  the  high  road,  feels  no  other  anxiety  than 
to  get  from  one  point  to  another  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
most  remarkable  town  on  the  road  which  leads  from  the 
summer  residence  of  the  kings  of  Prussia  to  this  commer- 
cial  mart,  is  Wittenberg',  not  so  much  on  account  of  any 
peculiar  features  of  its  own,  as  on  account  of  its  having 
been  long  the  residence  of  Martin  Luther.  Here  the  great 
reformer  preached  those  pure  doctrines,  which,  spreading 
like  wild  are  over  Europe,  occasioned  so  many  disputes 
and  so  many  wars.  It  was  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Schiosg- 
Kirche  in  this  ancient  town,  that  he  zealously  laboured  to 
instil  the  principles  of  Protestantism  ;  and  happy  it  is  Ibr 
the  world,  that  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  success.  The 
people  of  Protestant,  compared  with  Catholic  Germany, 
are  as  superior  in  intelligence  and  worth,  as  Europeans 
are  to  Asiatics.  In  that  church,  the  ashes  of  the  reformer 
have  been  laid  by  the  side  of  his  brother  in  the  faith,  Me- 
lancthon.  There  is  a  portrait  of  each,  from  the  pencil  of 
Lucas  Carnach,  a  worthy  and  well-known  painter  in  Lu- 
ther's time,  now  adorning  this  place  of  worship. 

Wittenberg,  although  now  metamorphosed  from  the  calm 
seat  of  a  university  to  the  noise  of  a  fortress,  and,  although 
having  within  its  walls  at  least  9000  inhabitants  and  1200 
military,  looks  particularly  dull  and  melancholy.  The  rattle 
of  the  Schnell-posty  and  the  trumpet  of  the  post-boy,  seemed 
to  create  a  particular  sensation,  and  for  a  moment  to  awa- 
ken the  town  from  its  torpor.  The  fair  inmates  of  the  pic- 
turesque houses  which  line  the  narr^  streets,  rusiied  to 
the  window's  to  get  a  passing  glance  of  the  travellers; 
while  the  girls  at  the  fountains,  turned  round  to  offer  a 
sptiile  of  recognition  to  the  conductor,  or  to  laugh  at  the 
patronising  leer  of  the  gayly  attired  h^tseher. 

In  the  market-place,  uiere  is  a  splendid  Grothic  monument 
of  cast-iron,  witn  a  full  length  figure  of  Luther,  from  the 
hand  of  Scnadow.  The  fearless  reformer  is  standing  in 
the  dress  of  his  time,  with  an  open  Bible  in  his  left  hand, 
while  he  points  with  ihe  finger  of  his  right  to  the  S^crea 


Volume.  The  head  is  a  fac-simile  ofthose  portraits  which 
we  consider  a  good  likeness — a  round  face,  with  a  double 
chin  ;  in  short,  the  beau-ideal  of  one  who  took  advantage 
of  the  courage  that  springs  from  the  use  of  that  well-known 
drinking^  cup,  which  enabled  him  to  wage  war  with  the 
devi] ;  and  which  cup  is  now  pr^^ervea  in  the  Town's 
Hoase,  as  a  sacred  relic  of  the  bibacious,  but  honest  and 
indoinitable  reformer.  The  inscriptions  which  occupy  the 
four  sides  of  the  Denkmahly  as  such  things  are  termed  in 
Germany,  are  characteristic.  The  following  is  upon  one 
of  them : — 

l9t*B  Gk>tte9  werk 
So  wirds  bestehen, 
Ist^s  nienscben  w^ 
So  wirds  verf^hen. 

Not^withstanding  that  Wittenberg  was  the  oHginal  for- 
tress of  Protestantism^  in  other  words,  the  place  from  which 
all  the  pK>werful  diatribes  against  the  '^  Man  of  Sin"  were 
first  fulminated,  ^ou  will  perhaps  think  it  odd,  that  there 
should  yet  exist  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  a  monastery 
of  mendicant  monks.  The  fact,  indeed,  will  to  you  at  least, 
appear  somewhat  startling;  but  you  may  soothe  your  fears 
with  the  consoling  idea,  that  the  poor  inmates  of  the  con- 
vent have  so  far  partaken  of  the  liberality  of  the  age,  as  to 
open  the  gates  of  their  burying-ground  to  their  Protestant 
countrymen. 

On  arriving  at  the  little  town  of  Taucha^  a  demand  for 
passports,  and  a  change  of  armorial  bearings  above  the 
post-house,  announced  that  we  had  lefl  the  Prussian  terri- 
tories, and  entered  Saxony.    Previous  to  the  sitting  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  a  great  portion  of  the  country  tnrough 
which  we  had  travelled  from  Potsdam,  belonged  to  the  lat- 
ter kingdom ;  but  by  a  decree  of  that  body,  it  was  then 
made  over  to  Prussia.    I  may  mention,  however  that  al- 
though the  decree  has  altered  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
countries,  it  has  not  been  able  to  change  the  character  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  so  unceremoniously  handed  over 
from  the  one  to  the  otiier.    The  Saxons,  in  fact,  still  retain 
towards  their  now  Prussian  brethren,  the  same  particular 
antipathies  which  they  formerly  had.    Saxony  at  one  time 
extended  to  upwards  of  seven  hundred  square  miles,  and 
boasted  a  population  of  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand} 
now,  her  territory  does  not  exceed  three  hundred  square 
miles,  with  about  twelve  hundred  thousand  souls.    This, 
vou  will  say,  was  a  tolerable  punishment  for  adhering  so 
loj^to  the  cause  of  Bonaparte. 
From  the  moment  the  traveller  enters  Saxony,  there  Is 


very  Htde  till  be  reaches  Leipsic,  that  can  be  deemed  wor* 
thy  of  particular  observation.  On  this  journey,  therefore, 
we  had  nothing  to  arrest  our  attention,  except  the  individ- 
uals who  occupied  the  seats  of  the  Schnell'tcageru  The 
company  consisted  of  two  fair-haired  Saxon  ladies — whose 
rosy  coronlexions  were  only  surpassed  in  beauty  by  their 
unaffectea  manners — and  a  whiskered  and  mustached 
Prussian  hussar.  In  addition  to  these  and  ourselves,  there 
was  one  whose  characteristic  fnodesty  at  once  amused  my 
companion  and  myself,  and  who  efiectually  succeeded  in 
rousing  the  national  antipathy  of  the  Prussian.  The  indi- 
vidual I  allude  to,  was  a  blustering  Frenchman,  with  all 
the  prejudices,  and  without  any  one  of  the  good  qualities 
of  his  nation — an  individual  who  might  well  be  designated 
the  beau  ideal  of  the  class  of  self-sufficient  and  ignorant 
bores.  The  gaaconader  talked  of  all  the  battles  which  his 
countrymen  had  gained  from  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion till  the  close  of  the  last  campaign,  not  K>rgetting  to  lay. 
a  tolerably  stronff  emphasis  on  Jena  ;  while  he,  at  the  same 
time,  appeared  altogether  unconscious  of  the  existence  of 
such  events  as  Leipsic  or  Waterloo.  While  the  GauPs 
egregious  arrogance,  and  imperturbable  blindness  to  the 
misfortunes  of  his  own  nation,  appeared  to  my  companion 
and  myself,  a  subject  replete  with  ridicule ;  it  had  also  the 
effect  of  rousing  the  ire  of  our  Berlin  companion,  who  did 
not  disguise  his  feelings.  Indeed  the  national  antipathy  to 
every  thing  French,  can  never,  under  any  circumstances. 
be  concealed.  The  fact  is,  let  a  Frenchman  say  yea,  ana 
ten  to  one,  a  Prussian  will  respond  in  the  negative.  The 
French  can  never  forgive  BlQcher,  for  threatening  to  blow 
up  the  bridge  at  Paris ;  nor  the  Prussians,  Bonaparte,  for 
French  tyranny  and  oppression  after  Jena. 

The  town  of  Leipsic,  to  an  Englishman,  can  have  little 
interest  but  from  its  antiquity.  Business,  and  the  love  of 
gain,  as  in  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  are  the  ruling  pas- 
sions here ;  every  thing  about  the  place  indicates  enter- 
prise, industry,  and  bustle.  Even  although  our  arrival  was 
not  during  one  of  the  fairs,  we  found  the  streets  more 
thronged  than  those  of  Berlin.  But  there  is  another  way 
of  accounting  for  this.  The  city  stands  on  a  small  por- 
tion of  ground,  and  the  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  about 
42,000,  are  all  huddled  together  in  houses  of  eight  or  nine 
flats,  three  or  four  of  which  are  in  the  roof  of  the  building. 
The  number  of  houses  in  the  town  and  suburbs,  amount 
only  to  1400.  Perhaps  there  is  no  town,  except  Yenic^ 
that  affords  more  picturesque  subjects  for  the  pencil  of  the 
artist  who  delights  in  street  views.  Here  a  Prouc,  a  Stan- 
field,  or  my  friend  Fraser,  would  be  in  ecstasy,  and  would 
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§ad  endless  subjecto  for  their  easels.    The  marketplace, 
lanious  for  the  meeting  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  after  the 
battle  ofLeipsic,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  squares 
in  Gurope ;  and,  associated  as  it  now  is  with  the  transac- 
tions of  that  eventful  day,  must  ever  be  viewed  with  double 
interest.    The  spot  where  Napoleon  decided  upon  retreat 
— the  hoase  where  the  king  of  Saxony  was  taken  prisoner 
— and   the  place  where  the  monarchs  congratulated  each 
other  on  their  success,  are  all  pointed  out  to  the  stranger ; 
and  imagination  has  only  to  set  to  work,  to  conjure  up  a 
rich  historical  retrospect  of  that  spirit-stirring  period.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  edifices  among  the  many  which 
surround  the  square,  is  the  ancient  Rathhaua^  bearing  on 
its  front  the  pious  inscription,  '*  Unless  the  Lord  keep  the 
city,  the  watchmen  watch  in  vain."    From  the  almost  uni- 
versal practice,  however,  which  prevails  here,  of  coverings 
the  lower  windows  of  the  warehouses  with  sheet-iron,  it 
may  be  fairly  inferred,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  present 
day  place  as  much  confidence  in  bars  and  bolts^  as  in  Prov- 
idence.   The  quantity  of  gold  in  the  possession  of  mer- 
chants during  the  fair,  requires  the  greatest  caution  and 
security. 

At  the  periodical  fairs,  there  are  at  least  10,000  additional 
inhabitants  in  this  town,  attracted  hither  by  the  desire  of 
gain,  from  every  quarter  of  Europe.  The  variety  of  na- 
tional costume  which  then  prevails,  gives  to  the  streets 
almost  the  appearance  of  a  masquerade ;  while  the  usual 
bustle  is  prodigiously  increased,  by  the  activity  of  the  emi- 
grating population.  Even  at  present,  the  Square  on  the 
market  day,  and  the  Brukl^  the  finest  street  in  Leipsic,  are, 
during  the  evening,  replete  wi^h  life  and  hilarity.     The 

gretty  Saxon  countenances  of  the  female  peasantry,  shaded 
y  no  bead-dress  save  their  own  fair  lozuriant  tresses,  are 
the  peculiar  charm  of  both  these  places  of  resort;  while  the 
soft,  though  drawling  intonation  of  their  voices,  Ibrm  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  roaring,  bullying  phraseology  of  the 
students,  who  let  slip  no  opportunity  of  annoying  them 
with  their  attentions. 

The  h6te1s  here  are  exceedingly  large,  and  the  dlning- 
halls  splendid.  During  the  table  d'h6te,  a  regular  band  of 
musicians  serenade  the  party.  The  only  drawback  to  such 
meetings,  is  the  atmosphere  of  tobacco-smoke  to  which 
one  is  subjected.  The  love  of  the  meerschaum  is  here 
even  greater  than  in  Hamburgh ;  and  whether  we  walk  the 
streets,  enter  a  coffee-house,  dine  at  a  table  d'h6te,  listen 
to  music,  or  travel  in  the  Sd!nell-po9t^  we  must  be  prepared 
to  breathe  a  tobacco  atmosgihere.    The  fitct  is,  Leipsic 
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finelli  as  much  of  Turkish-returns  and  Canaster,  as  Ha* 
pies  does  of  onions  and  garlic. 

From  the  top  of  the  ScfUoss  T^urm,  which  is  288  feet  high, 
and  which  we  have  just  visited,  there  is  a  complete  view 
of  the  town  and  suburbs,  with  the  surrounding  country. 
From  this  commanding  point  we  obtain  perhaps  a  more 
distinct  idea  of  the  fearful  conflict  of  1813,  than  even  from 
going  over  the  field  itself,  which  retains  no  mark  whatever 
of  that  bloody  day.  The  cicerone  pointed  out  the  spot, 
beyond  tlie  Grimmaer  gcUt.  where  Bonaparte  sat  t^le-a- 
t^te  with  Berthier  during  tne  engagement,  and  where  he 
was  at  last  obliged  to  give  the  order  for  retreat 

In  Reichenbach's  garden,  now  belonging  to  Gebard,  who 
makes  a  show  of  it,  we  visited  the  spot  where  the  intrepid 
Poniatowski,  aAer  having  been  thrice  wounded  during  the 
day,  leaped  with  his  jaded  steed  into  the  Eister,  and  per- 
ished.    The  stream  at  the  point  where  the  prince  was 
drowned  cannot  l>e  more  than  thirty  feet  broad,  and  has 
more  the  appearance  of  a  canal  than  a  river.    A  plain 
monument,  erected  bv  the  Polish  army,  marks  the  spot 
where  he  took  the  fatal  leap,  and-  bears  an  inscription  whjclr 
closes  with  these  words^  "  Popularis  populari  Duce  Miles, 
Hoc  monumentum  lacnmis  suis  irrigatum  posuit."    Not 
far  from  this  garden,  is  the  bridge  which  the  ignorant  cor- 
poral blew  up,  in  consequence  of  which  a  large  portion  of 
uie  French  army  were  taken   prisoners.      What  great 
events  often  spring  from  trivial  things  1    The  stupidity  of 
this  poor  fellow  not  only  changed  the  destiny  of  Napoleon, 
but  futered  the  politics  of  all  Europe. 

The  ramparts  of  Leipsic  have  been  lately  planted,  and 
converted  into  walks  like  those  of  Hamburgh.  They  form  an 
agreeable  promenade  for  the  gladsome  and  the  ^ay ;  while 
the  extensive  cemetery  of  Johannes  Kirche,  situated  he- 

Jond  the  Grimmischt  Tltor^  planted,  as  it  is^  with  shrul>s 
nd  flowers,  and  filled  with  very  curious  monuments,  af- 
fords a  place  of  resort  for  the  more  meditative  and  senti- 
mental. I  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  notice  in  detail 
all  the  celebrated  men  whose  ashes  repose  here ;  but  I  ntay 
mention,  that  I  have  stood  by  the  tomb  of  Gellert— the  hal- 
lowed patriarch  of  German  literature— of  him  whom 
Frtderick  the  Great  called  'Me  plus  raisonnable  de  tons 
les  savans  Allemands."*  This  monument  is  very  simple^ 
and  is  shaded  by  four  poplar  trees. 
On  visiting  the  tomb  or  Gellert,  an  old  veteran  who  per- 

•  Chriatian  Oellart  wm  born  in  \7\h,  «nd  died  in  1769.  He  oommmioid 
BIB  Iftertiy  career  4o  early  aa  hia  eleventh  year,  by  writing  an  oda  te  III 
nthaf'a  birthday.   Bis  ftblaa  have  gained  him  nil  chief  OMabrity. 


aetred  I  was  a  stranger,  politely  introduced  himself  and 
requested  me  to  accompany  him  to  the  grave  of  his  late 
pastor.  J[  inquired  the  name  of  the  ecclesiastic,  and  was 
told  that  it  was  Tzachimer.  I  instantly  hastened  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  tomb  of  a  theologian  so  pious,  so  en- 
thusiastic, and  so  truly  enlightened.  You  will  perhaps 
recollect,  that  during  the  Liberation  War,  this  celebrated 
professor  vacated  for  a  season  his  theological  chair  at  the 
university,  to  follow  the  army  to  France,  in  the  capacity  of 
military  chaplain;  during  which  memorable  campaign,  he 
collected  those  materials  connected  with  the  war,  which  he 
afterwards  so  ably  and  strikingly  poured  forth  in  his  well 
known  work,  entitled,  "  Uber  den  Krieg,^^*  and  acquired  the 
information  which  enabled  him  to  write  his  last  work  in 
support  of  the  Protestant  cause,  entitled,  ^  How  is  it  that 
France  remains  Catholic?"  The  old  gentleman  who  con- 
ducted us  to  the  grave  of  Tzschirner,  and  who  could  not 
speak  of  him  without  shedding  a  friendly  tear,  seemed  sur* 
prised  that  my  companion  was  so  ignorant  of  the  popular- 
ity of  the  lamented  clergyman ;  but  he  seemed  still  more 
confounded,  when  I  told  him,  1  believed  that  not  one  out  of  a 
thousand  in  England  ever  heard  of  his  name.  The  talents 
requisite  to  extend  the  halo  of  one's  reputation  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  a  district,  was  an  idea  which  perhaps 
never  once  entered  the  head  of  our  conductor.  On  this 
occasion,  I  could  have  consoled  the  old  man  with  Gray's 
ezouisite  stanzas  on  abortive  genius ;  but  he  understood 
no  ISnglish,  and  I  should  have  tried  in  vain  to  paraphrase 
the  thoughts  of  our  own  poet  in  Oerman. 

Among  the  many  curious  monuments  in  this  extensive 
cemetery,  there  is  one  which  has  frequently  been  noticed 
by  travellers ;  I  allude  to  the  strange  inscription  on  the 
monument  of  F.  Adam,  tinsmith,  which  consists  of  an  ac- 
count current  between  the  tradesman  and  Jesus  Christ, 
and  a  bill  of  exchange  for  the  amount^  drawn  by  the  Sa- 
viour upon  Heaven  in  favour  of  the  smner.  The  conceit 
is  absurd  and  ludicrous  enough,  but  it  is^  perhaps,  no  bad 
criterion  of  the  odd  religious  feelings  which  characterized 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  period  in  which 
this  monument  was  erected. 

From  the  vast  number  of  political  pamphlets  which  the 
Leipsic  press  is  constantly  pouring  forth,  it  is  perhaps  not 
going  too  far  to  say,  that  this  city  is  at  present  the  chosen 
arena  for  the  discussion  of  Glerman  politics.  The  fate  of 
Poland  creates  a  deep  and  universal  interest  here,  perhaps 
as  much  from  the  effects  which  it  is  expected  to  produce  on 
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the  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse,  as  on  tfaepolitica] 
liberty  of  Europe.  The  censorship  of  the  press  in  Saxo- 
ny, is  by  no  means  so  severe  as  in  Prussia ;  while  the 
cosmopolitan  character  of  the  shiAing  inhabitants  of  this 
commercial  mart,  creates  greater  freedom  of  speech  than 
is  permitted  anywhere  else  in  (Germany.  You  are  perhaps 
not  aware,  that  Saxony  was  much  more  afibctea  by  the 
late  French  Revolution  than  Prussia.  Last  September, 
this  city  was,  for  some  days,  subjected  to  much  agita- 
tion from  the  rioting  of  the  workmen.  The  lamps  were 
broken,  and  the  windows  and  doors  of  many  of  the  houses 
were  shattered  or  burst  open.  Disorder  and  mutiny  be- 
came the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  police  were  scarcely 
able  to  repress  the  mob.  Similar  scenes  of  disorder  an^ 
opposition  to  the  authorities,  took  place  in  Dresden.  The 
streets  were  crowded  with  combatants — the  military  were 
called  out — much  blood  was  spilt,  and  many  lives  were 
lost ;  when  at  last,  Prince  Theodoric.  the  nephew  of  the- 
present  sovereign,  and  the  favourite  or  the  populace,  step- 
ped forward  and  quelled  the  riot,  by  ofifering  to  make  sev- 
eral important  concessions  to  tnc  people.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  expenses  of  the  royal  household,  against  which 
the  Saxons  had  been  so  long  declaiming,  were  to  be  di- 
minished, and  tliat  the  numerous  posse  of  Catliolic  priests, 
who  upheld  a  worship  hateful  and  contrary- to  the  feelings 
of  all,  except  the  royal  family,  were  to  be  dispensed  wim; 
while  a  number  of  other  grievances  were  4nstantly  to  be 
redressed.  These  reforms,  small  though  they  be,  have  re- 
stored peace  and  contentment ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  of 
still  greater  importance,  they  have  given  a  more  liberal 
tone  to  political  pamphleteermg. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention,  that  there  at  present  exists 
in  this  city,  a  standing  committee  in  favour  of  the  Polish 
cause,  who  manage  atl  matters  connected  with  the  trans- 
mission of  the  sinews  of  war,  to  their  patriotic  brethren  at 
Warsaw.  It  is  lamentable  to  find,  however,  of  how  little 
avail  their  efforts  have  hitherto  been.  From  what  I  can 
learn  from  even  the  most  enthusiastic  and  sanguine  of  the 
friends  of  Poland  here,  I  suspect  that  the  cause  of  Polish 
freedom  is  for  the  present  hopeless.  The  correspondent 
of  the  London  THmes^  who  dined  with  us  to-day  at  the  table 
d'h6te,  you  will  see,  is  of  the  same  opinion. 
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Thm  OcoDsn  toncae  Ant  purified  bj  the  Sazona,  in  consequence  of  which  L^lpaie 
aad  DrMden  obtained  a  literary  reputation— The  boot  trade  of  Leiparc— ita  pro* 
dlSioiu  extent— German  Univerjiitiea— their  origin— The  College  of  Prague  first 
iraoftec^  that  of  I«eipsle  the  next — Characteristics  of  the  old  and  modem  Uni* 
Teraitiea— The  Cailjoltc  and  Protestant  Stilt— Government  of  the  University- 
Power  of  proftfsaors  to  revise  legal  decisions— Causes  of  the  neculiar  privUeges 
•11^^  Ad  to  Uoiveraities— Lenient  code  of  laws  prodnctive  of  abuses — I^tc  chan- 
ires  Diade  In  consequence— Circumstances  out  of  which  the  peculiar  character 
of  Geruwn  atndenrs  has  arisen— The  University  a  literary  republic— DufUing 
— Cansea  out  of  which  it  arose  and  is  coniioued — Bicetch  of  a  Burschen  duel 
— ^Affirmva  with  tradesmen  chiefly  attributable  to  foreigners— Small  proportion 
of  atunents  belonging  to  any  Biirsehenschaft— the  great  m^ority  a  hard- 
worfclpg,  industrious  set  of  youths— High  character  of  German  Universities  in 
f«oeral. 

Lbipsic,  1831. 

To  the  simple  fact,  of  the  people  of  Saxony  having  first 
purified  their  native  toiigue,  while  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Germany  remained  contented  with  a  barbarous  jargon, 
may  be  attributed  the  high  hterary  status  which  Leipsic 
and  Dresden  have  so  long  held  in  Europe.  From  the  time 
that  G^lert  and  Rabener  poured  forth  their  effusions  in 
pure  Saxon,  the  language  became  fixed ;  and  thencefor- 
ward this  particular  circle  of  Germanv  acquired  a  classical 
cliaracter,  and  became  the  favourite  home  of  innumerable 
litterateurs. 

In  the  commerce  of  Leipsic,  there  is  nothing  so  extraor- 
dinary as  its  trade  in  books.  The  fact  is,  this  city  is  the 
grand  and  sole  emporhim  of  the  literature  of  Germany. 
At  one  period,  Frankfort  could  boast  of  possessing  some 
portion  of  the  book  trade  ;  but  it  may  now  be  jusuy  said, 
that  Leipsic  has  got  the  entire  monopoly  of  it.  At  the  two 
great  fairs,  the  booksellers  congregate  from  every  quarter 
of  Germany,  each  bringing  along  with  him  the  books  he 
proposes  to  publish  to  the  world.  Here  the  publications 
of  one  publisher  are  exchanged  or  bartered  for  those  of 
another;  and  at  the  close  of  everv  fair,  each  returns  to  his 
own  particular  town  or  city  w^itn  a  selected  stock  of  all 
that  is  new  throughout  the  empire. 

To  give  vou  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  trade,  I  may 
mention,  that,  besides  music  and  maps,  there  are  rarely 
fewer  than  three  thousand  new  works  brought  out  at  each 
fiiir.  The  wagons  of  printed  paper,  which  enter  and  leave 
this  mart  of  the  brain,  exceed  in  number  an  Indian  cara- 


▼an.  Only  think  of  the  statement  by  Dr.  Menzel,  that 
there  are  at  least  ten  millions  of  new  volumes  printed  an- 
nually in  Germany !  Of  the  extent  of  authorship  in  this 
country,  you  may  also  form  some  notion,  when  I  tell  you, 
that  each  half-year's  Leipsic  catalogue  numbers  at  least  a 
thousand  new  writers;  hence  it  may  fairly  be  inferred, 
that  at  the  present  moment  there  cannot  be  fewer  than 
fifty  thousand  persons  living  in  Germany  who  have  writ- 
ten a  book  !  It  authorship  goes  on  in  a  similarly  progress- 
ive ratio  to  that  which  it  has  lately  done,  it  may  be  fairly 
assumed,  that  in  a  few  years  the  names  of  German  authors 
will  exceed  the  number  of  living  German  readers.  The 
mass  Qf  books,  which  increases  every  day,  already  baffles 
all  calculation ;  and  when  we  think  of  its  extent  we  are 
lost  In  astonishment,  at  this  new  wonder  of  the  world, 
which  has  been  conjured  into  existence  by  the  pen  and  the 
printing  press.  The  German  booksellers,  when  they  do 
not  repair  to  the  two  fairs  themselves,  invariably  trans- 
mit their  works  for  subscription  through  their  agents  in  this 
city.  The  books  thus  sent  for  sale,  remain  here  a  twelve- 
month and  a  dav,  after  which,  the  remainders^  w^hich 
means  the  unsola,  are  sent  back  to  their  respective  pub- 
lishers. These  remainders  are  emphatically  denominated 
Krebs  or  Crabs  ;  and,  Heaven  knows,  they  are  well  named, 
for  every  publisher  can  tell,  to  his  cost,  what  a  sad  dru^ 
such  shell-fish  become  over  all  Germany,  at  the  close  or 
each  Leipsic  fair.* 

The  statement  I  have  just  made,  regarding  the  mighty 
mass  of  printed  books  which  are  exposed  for  sale  at  the 
fairs  held  in  this  city,  naturally  leads  me  to  say  something 
of  the  German  universities — ^the  chief  productive  sources 
of  this  wonderful  book-manufacture. 
'  You  are  aware,  that  the  ancients  had  no  establishment 
corresponding  to  our  college  or  universities.  Among  the 
Romans,  teaching  was  the  business  of  slaves,  and,  to  the 
disgrace  of  that  celebrated  people,  it  was  less  respected 
even  than  it  is  in  Scotland.  Those  who  were  desirous  of 
prosecuting  their  studies,  or  of  improving  their  understand- 
ing and  taste  beyond  what  could  be  obtained  from  the  pub- 


♦  At  the  MichaeUnaB  Fair  of  183B,  there  were  3164.  works,  partly  new, 
partly  new  editions,  maps,  dbc,  announced  in  the  Leipsic  caiaiogue.  Is 
the  Easter  catalo^uc,  there  were  3767,  making  together  6931.  Among 
tbese.  there  were  books  and  pamphlets  on  scientific  and  roisccllaneoai 
siibjects  in  the  German  language,  2800;  in  ancient  languages,  208;  in 
foragn  living  languages,  176;  novels,  164;  plays,  32;  maps  and  charts 
terrMtrial  and  astronomical,  84:  176  translations  from  foreign  lanftuam 
(of  which  D8  were  novels;)  and  lWpenodicals.~iT»r«*^  Quarterlf  Re 
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lie  schools  and  gymnasia,  proceeded  to  Athens,  where  - 
they  attended  the  lectures  given  by  one  or  other  of  the 
Greek  professors  or  philosophers.  During  the  dark  ages^ 
also,  monasteries  and  convents  were  the  only  colleges; 
and  on  the  revival  of  letters,  which,  you  know,  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  emigration  of  the  learned  Greeks,  who  fled 
from  conquered  Constantinople  into  Italy,  certain  of  these 
convents  were  enlarged,  and  became  seats  for  the  tuition 
of  the  higher  branches  of  human  learning.  These  institu- 
tions wore  the  prototypes  of  what  are  now  denominated 
universities.  Among  the  first  and  most  celebrated,  were 
those  of  Pavia,  Bologna,  and  Paris.  The  first  university 
founded  in  Germany,  after  the  plan  of  those  in  Ital^,  was 
that  of  Prague.  The  period  at  which  these  semmaries 
were  founded,  was,  of  course,  long  anterior  to  the  refor- 
mation, and  consequently  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
religion  formed  the  basis  of  all  instruction.  The  teachers 
were  all  priests,  and  bound  to  celibacy ;  and  their  whole 

f>vernment  was  under  the  serveillance  of  the  Holy  See. 
he  students  lived  along  with  their  instructers,  in  one  large 
building,  which  afforded  sufficient  accommodation  for  a 
refectory,  dormitories,  library,  and  lecture- rooms.  Our  own 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  perhaps  of  all 
others  now  existing^  retain  most  of  the  characteristics  of 
these  early  seminaries. 

The  Bohemian  University,  from  the  moment  of  its  foun- 
dation, became  remarkable  us  a  school  of  learning ;  but 
while  it  continued  to  thrive,  by  attracting  a  vast  number  of 
students  from  every  quarter  of  Germany,  it  was,  for  a  time, 
almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the  effects  of  what  were  then 
denominated  the  heresies  of  John  Huss.  whose  early  at- 
tempts to  Cree  the  world  from  the  tranimels  of  Popery, 
paved  the  way  for  the  future  triumphs  of  Luther.  By  a 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Prague. -Huss  was  brought  to  the 
stake,  while  his  followers  were  tnreatened  with  every  spe- 
cies of  persecution.  Amons  these  were  several  of  the 
most  learned  professors  and  students  of  Prague,  who  im- 
mediately fled  from  the  university,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
territory  of  the  more  liberal  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  per- 
mitted them,  at  the  commencement  of  the  15th  century,  to 
settle  at  Leipsic,  and  granted  them  privileges,  lands,  &>c. 
and,  what  was  much  better,  allowed  them  perfect  liberty 
of  conscience.  Leipsic  may  be  thus  considered  the  first 
truly  German  University  in  the  empire.  The  Bohemian 
extraction  and  language  of  the  professors,  proved  no  im- 
pediment to  their  public  prelections,  seeing  that  the  Latin 
tongue  was  then  the  medium  of  instruction,  of  conversation, 
and  of  public  business,  in  all  the  learned  seminaries  of 
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the  worid.  Hence,  the  facility  with  which  Erasmus  at 
Rotterdam,  Oekalampadius  at  Basil,  Melancthon  in  Saxo« 
njr,  Slc,  spoke  and  wrote  Latin;  and  nence,  the  purity  of 
diction  which  distinguished  the  writings  of  that  period,  and 
still  constitute  t-hem  the  rivals  of  those  of  the  Au^stan  age. 
Next  in  point  of  time  to  that  of  Leipsic,  rose  tlie  Univer- 
sities of  Wittenberg,  Halle,  Heidelberg,  and  Helmstadt.  I 
must  here  observe,  however,  that  for  a  very  considerable 
period  after  the  reformation,  these  old  universities  bore  the 
impress  of  Catholic  seminaries.  The  students  all  resided 
within  the  walls  of  the  college,  and  were  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction and  laws  laid  down  by  the  clerical  heads  of  these 
otherwise  independent  bodies.  Leipsic  and  TQbingen,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  even  still  preserve  tlie  vestiges  of  the 
forms  which  characterize  our  English  colleges.  But  in 
most  of  the  others,  a  total  change  has  taken  place ;  and 
unlike  that  of  Oxford,  the  university  has  ab8ort>ed  the  col- 
leges. The  universities  more  recently  established  in  Gter- 
many,  such  as  those  of  Erlangen,  Kiel,  Giessen,  Gdttinoren, 
Berlin,  and  Munich,  have  been  founded  upon  the  modern 

8 Ian.  They  are  divested  of  all  monastic  forms,  and  of  all 
liberal,  narrow-minded,  or,  if  1  may  use  the  expression, 
one-sided  opinions,  and  exhibit  to  the  world  a  concentration 
of  every  variety  of  human  learning. 

Originally,  the  branches  taught  in  the  Grerman  universi- 
ties, were  divided  into  seven  distinct  departments,  called 
Meptem  Uberales  artesy  of  which  music  was  an  essential 
one,  and  thence  the  degrees  of  BacolaureuSy  and  that  of 
Master,  which  are  still  called  MagisUr  Liberalium  Artium^ 
or  Doctors  of  Philosophy.  Medicine  formed  no  constituent 
part  of  the  university  curriculum.  Barbers,  or  those  hav- 
ing a  knowledge  of  under-surgery,  and  mediciners,  or  those 
having  an  acquaintanceship  with  higher  medicine,  were 
not  thought  entitled  to  rank  with  those  who  taught  the 
seven  liberal  arts  or  sciences,  but  were  looked  upon  as  pro- 
fessors of  mere  empyric  arts,  acquired  by  experience  and 
apprenticeship,  altogether  unconnected  with  the  learning 
of  a  university. 

The  monastic  or  coUegial  remains,  which  I  have  men* 
tinned  as  still  appertaining  to  Leipsic,  Ti)bingen,and  a  few 
others,  are  denominated  Stift,  the  meaning  of  which  I  can 
best  explain,  by  referring  to  the  different  religious  tenets 
taught  at  the  German  universities.  In  the  purely  Catholic 
states,  which  have  not  adopted  the  principles  of  the  re- 
formation, such  as  Austria,  Old  Bavaria,  &c.,  or  those 
which  have  merely  tolerated  Protestantism,  there  were  of 
course  no  chairs  founded  for  the  teaching  and  promulga* 
tton  of  the  reformed  creed  -y  but  in  all  the  states  which 
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chm^  to  the  Protestant  faith,  after  the  religious  contests 
that  -were  terminated  by  the  league  of  Schmalkalden,  such 
as  Saxony,  Hanover,  Mecklenburgh,  and  Brandenburgh, 
ve  find  pr'ofessorships  of  Protestant  theolo^.  In  the 
other  states,  whose  population  consists  one-half  of  Protest- 
ants and  the  other  half  of  Catholics,  such  as  the  subjects 
of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  and  the  Margrave  of  Baden, 
thore  have  been  founded  in  the  universities  of  both  coun- 
tries, colleges  for  the  teaching  of  both  faiths.  For  instance, 
at  TQbin^n  there  is  both  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  col- 
lege or  Stifl ;  while  the  theological  tenets  taught  at  Fryberg 
are  Catholic,  and  those  at  Heidelberg  are  Protestant,  al- 
though no  student  attending  either  university  or  college,  is 
bound  to  follow  the  particular  faith  thus  taught  in  them. 
The  University  of  Tflbingen,  has  what  is  called  a  Catholic 
and  Protestant  Stift — ^two  distinct  establishments,  similar 
in  many  respects  to  the  Colleges  of  Oxford,  each  having 
separate  board  and  lodging  for  professors  and  students, 
with  separate  endowments,  and  each  being  also  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  its  own  directors,  professors, 
and  tutors. 

In  this  cit}',  as  well  as  in  Heidelbere,  the  greater  number 
of  the  lecture-rooms  are  within  the  University  buildings. 
At  the  latter,  the  students  lodge  in  the  houses  of  the  burgh- 
ers ;  but  here,  the  greater  proportion  of  them  live  within 
the  walls  of  the  Old  Paulinum,  without  any  regard  to  the 
particular  department  of  study  which  they  are  attending. 
The  only  qualification  necessary  to  establish  a  right  to  thus 
sort  of  bursaiy,  is  that  the  student,  on  examination,  be 
found  worthy  of  the  pilvilege.  Some  are  allowed  both 
board  and  lodging  in  the  Paulinum ;  others  are  only  enti* 
tied  to  a  seat  at  the  public  table,  denominated,  in  Qermani 
Preitisch. 

The  universities  lately  established  in  Germany,  have  no 
particular  buildings,  except  for  libraries,  museums,  and 
halls  for  public  examinations  and  granting  degrees.  The 
professors  lecture  in  their  own  houses,  or  in  private  school- 
rooms. 

All  the  branches  of  knowledge  taught  in  the  universities 
of  this  country,  which  are  not  compnsed  under  the  desig- 
nation of  theology,  jurisprudence,  and  medicine,  are  de* 
nominated  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy ;  for  every  subdi- 
vision of  which,  there  are  several  professors,  as  well  as  in 
the  other  three  departments.  I  adverted  to  this  circumstance 
when  speaking  of  the  Berlin  University,  and  of  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  the  consequent  competition.  You  must 
know,  that  every  person  who  has  been  found  competent  at 
a  pal^  examination  and  disputation,  (both  carried  on  stiU, 
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in  most  German  universities,  in  the  Latin  tongue,)  are  al- 
lowed to  give  lectures,  under  the  appellation  oi  Doctor  />- 
gttin;  but  the  individual  thus  privileged,  does  not  belong 
to  the  Senatus  AcaJemicus.    The  professors  of  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  theology,  science,  art,  philosophy,  law, 
and  medicine,  are.  divided  into  ordinary  and  extraordina- 
ry    The  former  can  alone  legislate  in  the  Senatus,  and  rule 
the  students,  who  at  one  time  enjoyed  the  most  unbounded 
liberty  to  attend  whatever  classes  or  lectures  they  pleased, 
and  for  as  long  a  period,  too,  as  they  thought  proper;  but 
of  late,  the  students  of  most  of  the  states  to  which  the  uni- 
versities belong,  have  been  restricted  to  a  number  of  3'eai  s' 
attendance  at  the  university,  and  to  the  obligation  of  at- 
tending certain  lectures.    In  consequence  of  this,  every 
student  must  establish  at  his  exanum  rigorosum^  made  m 
the  metropolis  of  the  country  to  which  he  belongs,  his  com* 
pliance  with  this  last  regulation,  previous  to  obtaining  any 
public  office  under  the  patronage  of  the  state.    The  aca- 
demical year  in  Germany,  has^  two  courses  or  sessions, 
of  four  months  and  a  half  each.     This  arrangement,  you 
must  allow.  Is  much  better  than  six  months'  labour  and 
six  months'  vacation,  as  existing  in  some  other  countries. 
Among  the  many  important  privileges  belonging  to  Ger- 
man universities,  is  the  power  which  they  possess  of  act- 
ing, to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  capacity  ot  courts  of  justice. 
The  German  law  gives,  in  fact,  to  the  commissioners  of 
universities,  the  power  of  revisul  in  various  judicial  ques- 
tions, which,  in  other  countries,  are  left  to  courts  of  appeal 
and  of  cassation.    In  the  middle  ages,  when  this  practice 
was  instituted,  each  of  the  several  states  of  Germany  was 
not  yet  so  well  organized  as  to  enjoy  a  jurisdiction  of  its 
own;  and  the  documentary  evid  .Mice  of  proceedings  being 
once  drawn  up,  it  was  submitted   to  competent  judges, 
wherever  they  were  to  be  found.    I  understand  that  the 
larger  states  have  successively  declined  this  appeal  to  a 
foreign  court  of  justice,  and  Prussia,  so  early  as  1747,  re- 
fused to  submit  to  such  a  tribunal.     The  smaller  German 
states  alone  continue  to  recognise  the  competency  of  the 
university  courts.    It  would  not  be  difficult  to  substitute  for 
tliis  institution,  superior  courts  of  justice,  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  should  extend  over  an  aggregate  of  several  small 
states,  in  the  manner  of  the  tribunals  of  Jena  and  Lubeck; 
but  the  advocates  of  this  antiquated  institution,  pretend 
that  it  affords  the  professors  in  the  universities  the  means 
of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  business.    This,  you 
will  say.  is  a  strange  argument  in  favour  of  so  defective  a 

giece  otlegislation.    But  here,  as  everywhere  else,  nothing 
\  too  absurd  for  the  admirers  of  old  times  and  antiquated 


customs.  It  is  confidently  anticipated,  however,  that  this 
state  of  things,  so  completely  at  variance  with  the  present 
advanced  state  of  knowledge,  will  not  much  longer  be  al- 
lowed to  remain. 

Since  my  arrival  in  this  country,  I  have  been  at  much 
pains  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  what  the  numerous  detract- 
ors of  German  universities  have  so  oAen  stated,  regarding 
the  excessive  license  allowed  to  the  professors  or  students, 
in  matters  of  religion,  philosophy,  politics,  and  moral  dis- 
cipline ;  and  I  feel  bound  to  express  my  conviction,  that  a 
very  great  deal  of  exaggeration  has  been  indulged  in  by 
those  who  have  written  upon  this  subject  Allow  me  to 
make  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  before  I  proceed  to  tell 
you  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

After  the  long  night  of  the  middle  ages,  when  science 
yet  shed  but  a  glimmering  ray  athwart  the  horizon,  you 
are  aware  that  feudalism  reigned  in  all  its  horrid  forms ; 
that  the  sword  decided  every  thing;  and  that  hence  it  be- 
came atmolutely  necessary  n>r  those  monarchs  who  were 
desirous  of  establishing  and  patronising  colleges,  to  grant 
to  the  teachers  and  students  such  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties as  might  encourage  individuals  distinguished  for  tal- 
ent, to  devote  their  time  to  what  was  then  considered  to  be- 
an inglorious  and  frequently  a  most  unprofitable  pursuit 
The  members  of  such  institutions  were,  consequently,  de- 
clared freemen,  and  were  exempted  from  all  vassalage, 
thraldom,  service,  or  frohndienst,  and  from  all  those  feudal 
penalties  and  burdens,  which  pressed,  even  till  very  lately, 
upon  the  non-aristocratic  or  ignoble  German  community. 
A  sort  of  military  rank,  or  status,  similar  to  that  held  at 
present  in  Russia  by  the  literary  and  professional^  class, 
was  given  to  all  belonging  to  such  seminaries  of  learning 
---a  rank  which  elevated  the  individual  far  above  those 
who  were  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce.    This  distinc- 
tion, and  the  privileges  belonging  to  it,  constituted  the  dif- 
ference t)etween  the  student  and  the  citizen,  and  they  still 
mark  the  boundary  which,  in  the  students'  vocabulary,  di- 
vides the  Philislers  and  Burachen, 

The  German  code  (the  Carolina)  having  been  sullied  by 
many  statutes  of  middle-age  barbarity,  such  as  flogging, 
torture,  dbc.,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  allow  the  universities 
to  have  a  separate  jurisdiction  and  code  of  their  own ;  in 
fiust,  to  be  altogether  independent  of  the  civil  power.  The 
Senatus  Academicus  hence  became  a  sort  of  paternal  ^ov- 
tmment,  which  did  not  chastise  the  trespasses  of  scien- 
tific and  literary  probationers,  with  the  same  severity  as 
the  civil  magistrate  would  have  done;  but  treated  their 
erimes  as  venial  errors,  and  punished  them  with  extraor* 
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dinary  leniency.  Incarceration  in  a  separate  dungeon,  and 
relegation^  or  expulsion  from  the  university,  were  the 
only  punishments  to  which  recourse  was  had  by  these 
learned  tribunals. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  while  this  lenient  uni- 
versity code  was  at  first  attended  with  the  best  effects,  the 
powers  which  it  conferred  became,  in  the  progress  of  time, 
to  be  but  too  frequently  abused ;  and  it  must  also  be  allow- 
ed, that  under  the  improved  laws  which  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  several  German  governments,  since  society 
assumed  a  different  phase,  the  students  belonging  to  every 
college,  would  now  be  much  better  to  be  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magistrate — a  jurisdiction,  where 
neither  the  fees  nor  the  comfort  of  those  who  exercise 
it,  are  dependent  on  vindictive  retaliation,  or  youthful 
caprice. 

Of  late,  the  different  German  governments,  aware  of  the 
abuses  arising  from  the  present  state  of  things,  have  al- 
most universally  taken  away  the  jurisdiction  of  professors. 
At  Munich,  and  I  believe  at  Berlin  also,  it  does  not  now  ex- 
ist ;  while  in  this  city  it  has  been  long  ago  abolished,  at 
least  in  so  far  as  connected  with  any  matter  of  conse- 
quence. Of  late  years,  there  appears  also  to  be  a  growing 
inclination,  on  the  part  of  the  higher  powers,  to  transfer 
the  small  universities  to  large  or  capital  towns.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  that  Helmstadt  has  been  amalgamated  with 
the  newly  founded  Georgia  Augusta;  Wittenberg  and 
Erfurt  with  Halle  or  Berlin ;  while  the  Bavarian  university 
of  Landshut,  has  been  transferred  to  Munich. 

The  universities  of  Germany  may  be  divided  into  large 
and  small.  Berlin,  Leipsia  Gdttingen,  Wurtzburg,  Mu- 
nich, &c.,  belonging  to  the  first  class ;  while  Jena,  Krlan- 
gen,  Greisswalde,  Fryburg,  &c.,  belong  to  the  second. 
The  number  of  students  attending  these,  vary  from  two 
hundred  to  two  thousand.  In  this  city,  there  are  at  present 
from  fifteen  to  sixteen  hundred. 

With  regard  to  the  rude  conduct  and  whimsical  prac- 
tices ascribed  to  German  students,  and  against  which  so 
mudi  has  been  written  by  foreigners,  there  is  only  this  to 
be  said  farther,  that  these  peculiarities,  where  they  do  ex- 
ist, have  arisen  out  of  very  obvious  circumstances.  When 
some  hundreds  of  youn^  men,  just  emancipated  from  the 
strict  superintendence  of  the  masters  of  the  gymnasia,  and 
the  control  of  their  parents,  are  left  to  their  own  manage* 
ment,  at  the  age  of  the  wildest  passions,  with  no  check 
upon  their  indulgence,  save  the  fear  of  afiecting  their  fu- 
ture prospects — debarred  from  all  society,  except  that  of 
youths  of  their  own  standing— shut  out  from  the  softening 
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•oeietT  of  the  fair  sex,  and  holding  little  commonion  with 
any  class  of  persons  except'  the  tradesmen  who  depend 
upon  them  for  their  maintenance,  and  who  on  that  account 
are  willing  to  submit  to  very  indifferent  treatment, — it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  such  individuals  will,  like  soldiers  in 
a  foreign  camp,  naturally  assume  forms  somewhat  rough, 
and  wul  sport  ideas  not  altogether  in  unison  with  those  ot 
the  community  around.  From  what  I  have  seen  and  heard, 
however,  1  believe  the  students  of  the  present  day,  upon 
the  whole,  to  be  a  good-natured,  enthusiastic  set  of  mor- 
tals, whose  manners  mav  be  a  little  more  coarse,  but  whose 
morals  are  even  somewhat  better  than  either  those  of  Ox- 
ford, Edinburgh,  or  Paris.  In  the  eyes  of  rigid  Protes- 
tants, it  may  pernaps  be  deemed  a  sound  argument  against 
their  morality,  to  find  in  a  Protestant  land,  a  dozen  of  in- 
cipient philosophers,  trolling  out,  amid  the  fumes  of  beer 
and  tobacco,  a  heart-stirring  Burachenlied  on  a  Sabbath 
afternoon.  But  singing  is  the  custom  of  the  country, 
amons  all  classes,  on  that  day ;  and  the  only  difference  is, 
that  the  song  of  a  student  is  a  little  more  maestoso  than 
that  of  the  mechanic.  And  then,  with  regard  to  the  street 
brawls  which  take  place  occasionally  between  the  students 
and  the  citizens,  they  are  not  a  whit  worse  than  the 
''Town  and  Gtown"  encounters  so  graphically  described 
in  Reginald  Dalton. 

At  a  Grerman  university,  there  is  no  Thtftocracy^^no  dis- 
tinction being  made  between  the  nobleman  and  the  com- 
moner. It  is  a  literary  republic,  where  a  youngster  learns 
to  feel  his  own  weight,  ana  may  acquire  a  clear  knowledge 
of  the  heart  and  the  feelings  of  everv  brother  student,  what- 
eyer  may  be  his  rank  in  society.  Duelling,  you  are  aware, 
is  the  great  bugbear  held  out  to  our  youth  against  Ger- 
man universities.  I  am  certainly  no  advocate  for  settling 
youthful  quarrels  in  this  way ;  but  still,  where  a  thousand 
young  gentlemen  are  found  crowded  together  in  a  small 
town,  there  must  be  something  held  up  in  terrorem  to 
make  the  unmannerly  civil,  and  the  overbearing  prudent ; 
and  the  only  question  is,  whether  this  should  be  done  with 
the  sword,  the  bludgeon,  or  the  fist?  But,  in  truth,  this 
custom  is  so  well  regulated,  and  the  parties  are  put  under 
so  many  restraints,  that  university  duels  are  generally  very 
harmless  in  their  results. 

While  I  say  this,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  excuse  the 
practice.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  duels  which  take 
I^ace  at  the  universities  of  this  country,  arise  out  of  the 
most  fiivolous  offences,  and  consume,  by  means  of  a  most 
ridiculous  feudal  paraphernalia,  a  great  deal  of  most  valn- 
dble  time.    That  the  continuance  of  such  reiica  of  bartw- 


root  chivalry  thould  have  been  so  lonr  tolerated,  najF, 
should  exist  even  at  this  day,  can  only  be  attributed  to 
some  such  causes  as  the  following.  In  the  first  (dace,  to 
the  military  spirit  which  was  engendered  by  the  civil  wars 
in  which  the  states  of  Germany  were  so  long  engaged,  and 
with  which  the  young  population^  and  particularty  tho 
higher  classes,  became  so  strongly  imbued — a  spirit  whicli 
exhibited  itself  most  prominency  in  all  the  universities 
immediately  after  the  thirty  years'  war,  the  seven  vears* 
war,  and  with  still  greater  enthusiasm  and  effect,  during 
the  liberation  war.  In  the  second  place,  to  the  existence 
of  such  societies  as  are  called  LamUmannschaften^  lately 
converted,  in  some  of  the  universities,  into  BurschenscMaf' 
im  (of  which  last.  Sand,  the  assassin,  was  a  crazy  mem- 
ber,) a  species  of  masonic  associations,  consisting  of  frooa 
twelve  to  thirty  brethren  in  each  club.  Originally  the  mem* 
bers  of  these  societies  were  limited,  as  the  name  indicates, 
to  parties  l)elonging  to  the  same  part  of  the  country,  who 
were  connected  by  the  same  home  sympathies,  tbeaobjects 
of  the  same  sovereign,  and  united  by  the  same  laws  and 
customs,  or  enjoying  the  same  bursaries  or  free  tables. 
/They,  in  some  degree,  resembled  the  societies  we  yet 
find  existing  in  this  city,  where  the  students  are  attU 
known  by  such  designations  as  the  Naiiones  Liuatiy  ThM- 
ringity  dtc.  Bound  together,  as  the  members  were,  by  the 
ties  of  friendship,  so  naturally  created  in  the  hearts  of 
tiiose  who  are  daily  brought  in  contact  with  one  another  in 
early  life, the  individualsbelonging  to  one  association,  be- 
came by  degrees  ready  to  espouse  the  quarrels  which  one 
or  other  might  have  had  with  an  individual  l>elonging  to 
another  association;  and  fc>eing  permitted  to  use. arms, 
they  adopted  rules,  badges,  and  cant  terms,  ^fter  the  ftsb 
ion  of  feudal  chivalry,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  eaob 
other  in  private  disputes.  An  appeal  to  the  broad-sword* 
became  the  necessary  consequence  of  every  insult  offered 
by  one  Bursch  to  another,  whether  that  insult  was  ofiered 
to  himself,  to  the  country  of  which  he  was  a  subject,  or  to 
the  Landsmatifuchaften  to  which  he  belonged.  But  the  con* 
flicts  arising  out  of  a  slur  cast  upon  the  Landsmannschaft^ 
are  occasionally  not  limited  to  single  combats ;  sometinies 
the  whole  members  of  one  fraternity,  turn  out  againat 
those  of  another,  each  making  choice  or  his  opponent,  and 
tinis  in  a  mass  they  try  this  question  of  honour. 

Bach  member  of  the  several  societies,  (of  which  theri 
are  generally  half  a  dozen  belonging  to  each  univerBity,)iB 

«  The  German  broad-aword  of  the  Borabhan,  atrikiaidy 
bvosd-awQid  of  the  Sooiiiah  HiglUawiar. 


ebaracterlzed  by  the  pectdiar  hoe  of  his  cap  and  his  pipe 
tassels,  by  the  colour  of  the  stripe  running  down  tbesidea 
of  his  trousers,  and  the  tint  of  the  scarf  which  he  invariably 
wears  when  engaged  in  the  duello.  Each  Bursch  has  signs 
and  a  shibboleA  only  known  to  the  brothers  of  the  frater* 
nity  to  which  he  belongs,  while  he  always  appends  a  pecu- 
Rar  mark  or  cipher  to  his  signature,  indicative  of  the  brotin 
erhood.  The  members  generally  congregate  in  one  parti- 
larearden  or  smoking-shop. 

The  Barschen  duel,  though  thus  pompously  practised,  is 
an  afiair  that  must  appear  absurd  enough  in  the  eyes  of  an 
Englishman.    A  slight  sketch  of  the  ceremonial  observed 
on  such  occasions  may  amuse  you.     The  Bursch,  yon 
must  know,  being  the  most  sensitive  of  mortals,  never  per* 
mits  the  smallest  insult  or  insinuation,  to  pass  unpunished; 
and  on  feeling  himself  or  his  fraternity  in  the  least  degree 
aggrieved,  he  mstantlv  despatches  a  caramizeny  or  message, 
to  claim  either  an  apology  or  a  meeting;  and  I  need  scarc^y 
add,  that  the  latter  is  the  general  result.    The  meeting  be^ 
ing  fixed,  the  two  who  are  bent  on  murderous  strife,  each 
at&nded  by  a  second  or  witness  of  their  own,  an  impartial 
witness  belonging  to  some  other  Landsmarmschaft,  and  a 
medical  student,  proceed  in  a  hackney  coach  to  one  of  the 
small  village  inns,  whose  chief  profit  arises  from  the  pota* 
tions  and  revels  of  the  students.    At  Leipsic,  the  common 
rendezvous  is  either  at  Ransiadi  or  Galitx  ;  at  GHMtincen, 
the  principal  scenes  of  their  chivalrous  conllictB  are  Wtkni^ 
the  PapiermuM,  or  the  RasinmiiMe,    On  reaching  the  inn 
appointed  for  the  fray,  the  seconds  having  taken  posses* 
ston  of  the  largest  apartment  in  the  house,  proceed  to  chalk 
out  the  meriBur,  or  measure,  as  it  is  called ;  while  the  cham- 
pions havinff  stripped  off  their  usual  dress  in  an  adjoiiyng 
room,  don  themselves  in  the  peculiar  trousers,  scarif^  and 
badges  of  the  Burschenschaft  to  which  each  belongs.    Ar* 
fayed  in  this  mountebank  costume,  which  is  most  carefully 
padded  to  guard  against  wounds  in  any  vital  part  of  the 
Dody ;  the  combatants  enter  the  apartment,  and  having, 
with  extravagant  disdain,  eyed  each  other  fi*om  head  to 
loot,  they  obey  the  summons  of  the  seconds,  by  placing 
XMr  left  foot  on  the  chalked  line,  and  then  grasping  the 
basketrhilted  mihiager  or  straight  broad-sword,  which  ia 
presented  to  them,  and  which  has  been- previously  sharp- 
ened for  the  occasion,  stand  ready  Ibr  the  onslaught   The 
second  of  the  injured  party  then  proceeds,  in  a  portentous 
voice,  to  say,  bindei  die  klingen,  or  *' join  blades ;"  white 
file  second  of  the  other  parQr  cries  out  g^bunden  M,  of 
**  agreed."    The  fbrmer  next  exdains,  Aaic^  otct,  '<  strike 
the  first  blow.*'  and  immediately  iStm  «rst  gtmt  or  oQsst 
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eommeAcea,  and  the  others  proceed  in  a  spirit  commeii- 
■urate  with  the  exasperation  of  the  combatants.  The  con- 
flict is  generally  limited  to  twelve,  and  at  most  to  twenty- 
four  rounds.  In  fact,  after  the  last  mentioned  number  of 
onsets,  the  duel  must  terminate,  whether  blood  has  t>een 
drawn  or  not  If  the  offended  party  declares  himself  satis- 
fied, after  the  first  wound,  which  is  never  very  deep,  the 
fight  ceases  immediately,  provided  the  wound  is  declared 
by  his  second  to  be  an  anschiss,  or  fairly-dealt  blow.  The 
unfortunate  bleeder  confides  himself  to  the  care  of  tlie  sur- 
geon-student who  is  in  attendance,  and  retires,  joking  or 
grumbling,  according  to  the  leniency  or  severity  of  the 
wound,  or  the  temper  he  may  be  in  at  the  moment  The  other 
individuals  interested  in  this  affair  of  honour,  which  you  will 
naturally  enough  pronounce  to  be  nothing  but  pure  Aum6i<^, 
then  assemble  together,  and,  with  the  spectators  who  are 
present,  sit  down  to  a  drinking  bout  This,  very  probably, 
was  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  duel;  and  accordingly, 
all  parties  join  it  in  the  best  possible  humour,  and  having 
carolled  and  sung  to  their  hearts^  content,  they  return  to 
the  city  to  relieve  their  comrades  in  the  university  from  all 
their  anxieties. 
With  respect  to  the  affrays  which  so  frequently  take 

rlace  between  the  students  and  the  Knoten,  or  tradesmen, 
may  state,  that  very  many  of  these  arise  out  of  the  unfair 
liberties  which  foreieners  take  with  those  for  whom  they  can 
feel  no  sympathy.  For  instance,  in  Gottingen  and  Heidel- 
berg, oiore  than  one-half  of  the  whole  students  who  attend 
the  university  are  foreigners,  individuals  from  Switzerland, 
Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Britain,  and  America.  The 
subjects  of  these  countries,  I  am  told,  are  generally  the 
ringleaders  in  every  university  disturbance.  Aware  that 
their  uproarious  conduct  during  a  college  life,  can  have  but 
little  influence  on  their  future  prospects  at  home,  they  are 
much  more  reckless  of  consequences  than  the  native  col- 
legians ;  while  their  better  filled  purses  enable  them  not  only 
to  go  greater  lengths  in  every  prank,  but  also  to  afford 
compensation  for  the  mischief  which  they  too  often  volun- 
taiilv  occasion. 

While  I  thus  fi-ankly  adroit,  that  these  and  other  disa- 
greeables in  the  eyes  of  every  quiet  youth,  are  still  existing 
m  the  universities  of  Germany,  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  follies  of  the  Burachen  life,  have  been  greauy  ex- 
aggerated by  travellers,  and.  what  is  more  important  to 
know,  that  this  life  is  not  followed  by  one-tenth  part  of 
the  body  of  students.  From  a  particular  friend,  who  stu- 
died at  uOttingen,  I  have  learned,  that  out  of  fourteen  bun- 
dred'«tiid0Dl%  not.jnorfi  than,  one  bupdred  were  members 
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of  any  Bnrschensckqft ;  while  in  this  city  and  in  fierlin, 
the  amount  is  even  less  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
of  students. 

By-the-foy,  I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you,  that  our  friend 
Kussell's  burlesque  account  of  the  German  Burschen,  pro- 
duced a  ^reat  sensation  here,  a  sensation  which  was  much 
increased  after  the  appearance  of  an  article  of  a '  similar 
description,  by  Kotzebue,  in  the  Wochenblatt,  Professor 
Knisr  of  this  university,  finding  the  students,  and  more 
particularly  those  t)eionging  to  the  Landsmannschaften, 
highly  incensed,  immediately  raised  the  banner  of  war, 
and  fiercely  attacked  both  writers.  The  Burschen  ofLeip- 
sic,  'grateful  to  their  advocatp,  for  his  somewhat  able  and 
ingenious  defence,  assembled  one  evening  at  a  general 
place  of  rendezvous,  each  attired  in  the  pharaphernalia  of 
nis  club,  and  proceeded,  as  is  wont  on  such  occasions,  by 
torch-light,  along  the  streets,  till  they  reached  the  house  of 
the  prolessor,  situated  near  the  post-office,  where,  having 
stopped,  and  having  saluted  him  with  three  rounas^of  ap- 
plause, followed  by  the  united  exclamation  of  "  Vicat  hoch 
der  gelehrte  Professor  Krug,  der  Vertheidiger  der  deutchen 
Jiigend,^^  or  "  Long  life  to  the  learned  Professor  Krug,  the 
defender  of  the  German  youth,"  their  leaders  proceeded  up 
stairs  to  thank  the  professor  in  propria  persona^  for  his 
kindness  to  the  Burschen. 

The  generality  of  the  rioters  at  the  universities,  as  you 
may  well  imagine,  arc  either  young  gentlemen  of  indeoend- 
ent  fortunes,  and  the  sycophants  who  live  upon  their  liber- 
ality, or,  as  I  have  hinted  above,  the  subjects  of  states  for- 
eign to  that  in  which  the  university  is  situated.    The  vices 
of  the  German  students  are  not  unique,  for  while  they,  re- 
gardless of  all  that  is  due  to  parents,  sisters,  or  moral  prin- 
ciple, are  seen  wading  into  the  puddle  of  Burschiosily,  if  I 
may  coin  a  term,  their  numerous  prototypes  in  France  or 
in  England,  are  found  plunging  themselves  headlong  into 
the  ocean  of  Babylonian  prostitution,  blacklegism.  or  sloth. 
The  great  majority  of  the  students,  here  and  elsewhere, 
however,  are,  upon  the  whole,  an  industrious,  hard-working, 
open-heartea  set  of  youths,  enthusiastically  devoted  to  lit- 
erature, science,  and  the  arts,  and  who  pfty  unbounded 
respect  to  their  distinguished   teachers.     The  treasures 
which  are  contained  in  every  university  Jibrary,  are  laid 
unreservedly  open  to  every  student,  who  can  have  at  any 
time  to  the  extent  of  at  least  a  hundred  volumes  in  his  pos- 
session.   The  immense  stocks  of  human  learning,  to  which 
the  scholars  of  this  country  have  the  easiest  access,  af- 
ford to  the  German  mind  the  materials  for  indulging  the 
passion  for  profound  inquiry  by  which  it  is  characterized; 


aad  gtvM  a  ttimnlus  to  that  unwearied  research, 
has  \Mien  so  beneficially  applied  to  illustrate  the  classical 
literature,  and  to  correct  the  general  history  of  the  world. 
Mankind  owe  much  to  the  scholarship  of  the  Germans,  and 
tboueh  the  nature  of  their  critical  labours  may  not  corres* 
pond  with  the  toil  that  has  been  wasted  on  them,  it  must 
never  be  fiirgotten,  that  of  all  the  universities  in  Europe, 
none  so  8CK>n  emancipated  themselves  from  mean  bondage 
and  from  gloomy  bigotry  as  those  of  Germany ;  while  feir 
have  sent  forth  from  their  walls  so  many  men  who  have 
acquired  a  name  in  the  world,  or  who  possess  higher  repo* 
tations  for  learning,  genius,  and  virtue. 
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LETTER  XIX. 

Professed  journey  to  Weimar  fnittnted-^Iiief  object  to  m«  OSthe— hia  foeui 
licerary  repiituioD— UniTersallty  of  hie  geuiae— hie  writinfs  not  well  uudereiood 
la  Eoxlandr- the  many-sidedneee  of  hie  mind — hie  Hterftry  life  one  of  the  moet 
euTiable— his  want  of  patriotic  feeUn<— Road  fromLeipeic  to  Dreeden— Meiaseo 
— Ariiral  Mt  Dresden— its  floe  arcuation— the  Bruhuaehe  garden^-handaoine 
bhdfce  thai  spaiuihe  Blue— Indastrioua,  orderly  Itabits  of  the  flajtooa— Health  Ad 
appearance  of  the  Dresdeneri — Roejr  counienancee  and  round  figarea  of  tha 
Saxon  women — the  Dreadeners  |jaaaionatelj  fond  of  moaic — Grand  niaes  in  the 
Horhlcirche— ihe  king  of  8axony— the  Linitiecbe  Bad  on  a  Sunday  afternoon- 
Ladies  knitting  stockings-  Carl  Blaria  Weber— the  enthtisiaam  felt  In  Germany 
far  hla  mnaie— panictuarly  for  the  Freiachiltz. 

Dbesden,  1831. 

Tbis  letter,  you  will  perceive,  is  dated  from  the  capital 
of  Saxony,  where  I  seize  the  first  leisure  moment,  since 
our  arrival,  to  explain  to  you  why  we  are  already  so  far 
advanced  on  our  journey.    You  may  remember  that  I  had 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  celebrated  OMhe.    It  was 
my  intention,  therefore,  to  have  proceeded  straight  from 
Leipsic  to  Weimar,  where  he  has  long  resided,  and  which, 
from  the  influence  of  his  genius  and  character,  has  become 
the  most  classical  little  town  in  Germany.   Havinff  learned, 
however,  that  the  author  of  Faust,  on  account  of  the  state 
of  his  health,  had  been  in  the  habit,  of  late,  of  peremptorily 
refusing  to  see  strangers,  we  abandoned  the  idea  of  pro- 
ceeding thither  at  all,  a  resolution  to  which  we  were  only 
reconciled,  by  being  told,  that  at  present,  except  GN>the 
himself,  there  is  very  little  to  be  seen  in  what  has  been 
caUed  the  Athens  of  Oermany.    For  my  own  part,  it  was 
with  the  utmost  reluctance  that  I  gave  up  tbis  journey,  be- 
cause, among  all  the  literary  men  in  Germany,  if  there  was 
one  that  I  was  more  desirous  to  see  than  another,  it  was 
Gdthe.    Since  the  first  hour  that  I  was  enabled  to  peruse 
a  German  volume,  I  have  held  converse  with  the  spirit  of 
this  man ;  and  from  my  youth  upwards^  I  have  been  uni- 
formly charmed  to  find  his  name  and  his  influence  associ- 
ated with  every  thing  that  is  splendid  in  the  golden  age  of 
German  Belles  Lettres,    Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at 
Like  the  admirers  of  Rousseau,  those  of  Gothe  are  all 
enthusiasts,  and  hence  his  pre-emmence  in  Germany.    Ap- 
pearing in  a  country  where  education  had  long  been  seda- 
K>usly  attended  to,  where  thought  was  profound,  and  im- 
agination was  ever  on  the  wing,  and  in  an  age  when  so 
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many  imperfect  attempts  had  been  made  to  establiah  a  ttt- 
erature  worthy  of  such  a  land  and  such  a  people,  it  was 
the  fortune  of  Qothe  to  acquire,  while  yet  little  more  than  a 
boy,  an  ascendency  over  the  imagination  and  mind  of  his 
oountrymen,  such  as  no  other  writer  had  previously  at- 
tained. Klopstock.  Wieland,  and  Lessing,  had  respectively 
their  friends  and  foea,  «o  far,  at  least,  as  the  ments  which 
they  individually  possessed,  or  the  affectations  with  which 
each  was  chargeable,  were  reearded  by  their  countrymen | 
and,  consequently,  each  ministered  to  the  opinions  of  a 
particular  literary  circle.  GrOthe,  however,  possessed  mist- 
ier powers,  and  consequently  has  had  a  iofUer  distinction, 
for  he  has  partisans  and  admirers  in  every  class  of  socie- 
ty, and  may  be  said  to  have  carried  along  with  him  the 
Ijniversal  sympathy  of  Germany. 

Were  I  called  upon  to  InstitutB  a  comparison  between 
the  merits  of  Gothe,  and  those  of  his  celebrated  contempo- 
raries, I  confess,  that  while  I  w*ould  prefer  Schiller,  Wie- 
land, and  Schlegel,  in  the  particular  departments  of  litera- 
ture to  which  they  have  devoted  their  attention,  I  must  at 
the  same  time  assign  to  the  author  of  Faust  the  highest 
place  in  the  temple  of  letters,  on  account  of  the  oniveraal- 
ity  of  his  genius.    In  every  comer  of  the  literary  field,  has 
QOthe  toiled  with  equal  ardour  and  enthusiasm ;  nor  has 
be,  in  any  one  instance,  toiled  in  vain.   Successfid  not  on^ 
as  a  dramatic,  but  as  a  pastoral  and  lyric  poet,  we  find  him 
equally  conspicuous  as  a  novelist,  a  biographer,  a  critic^  a 
traveller,  and  a  philosopher ;  and  although  it  may  be  de- 
nied that  he  holds  the  highest  rank  in  each  and  all  of  these 
various  departments,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  none  has 
surpassed  him  in  the  multifarious  powers  of  intellect,  in- 
dustry, and  learning,  which  he  has  broiieht  to  bear  upon 
them.    I  should  certainly  say,  that  "  Wallenstein''  and 
<'Miurv  Stewart"  are  soperior,  as  dramas,  to  either  "GiOtz^ 
or  "  Tasso*'^    I  mi^ht  also  be  inclined  to  alloW  that  Yosa's 
"  Louise"  is  equal  if  not  superior  to  "  Herman  and  I>oro> 
thea ;"  that  Schlegel's  critical  acumen  is  superior  eitlier  to 
that  which  is  indicated  by  the  strictures  on  Hamlet  in  Wil- 
helm  Meister,  or  by  the  general  criticism  which  Gothe 
poured  forth  in  early  life,  in  tlie  journal  published  at  Wei- 
mar, to  which  Schiller,  Herder,  and  Wieland  contributed ; 
or  which,  in  later  years,  he  inserted  in  the  Bariiner  Jahr- 
^uck.    Perhaps,  too,  I  might  be  inclined  to  admit,  that  aa 
an  riegiac  writer  he  is  inferior  to  Matbiaon  or  Salis ;  and 
as  a  ballad  writer,  to  Batger.    But  loolLing  to  the  vast  eac- 
•tent  of  his  literary  labours,  and  viewing  him  as  a  univer- 
aal  genius,  I  am  convinced  that  he  has  been  scarcely.evar 
equalled,  and  aaldom  ilvalkd  by  wojr  writer  in  any  load. 
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Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  and  said  about 
G6the  in  England,  it  is  very  doubtful,  whether  the  character 
of  this  Nestor  of  German  literature  be  yet  well  understood 
there,  or  whether  his  writings  be  appreciated  at  their  just 
value.  Madame  de  Stael,  when  speaking  of  the  works  of 
Jean  Paul  Richter,  somewhere  remarks,  that  on  account  of 
that  writer's  continual  allusions  to  local  prejudices  and  man- 
ners, '^  Rien  de  ce  quUl  a  public  ne  peut  sortir  de  PAIlemagne/' 
This  is  hypercritical  enough  from  so  shrewd  a  person  as  the 
baroness,  especially  after  the  translations  which  De  duin- 
cey  and  Carlisle  have  given  of  the  works  of  this  singular 
author;  but  it  is  not  more  unjust  than  many  English  criti- 
cisms that  have  been  written  upon  GOthe,  and  which  I  can 
easily  account  for,  on  this  principle,  tliat  the  works,  how- 
ever cosmopolitan  they  mav  be  in  character  and  sentiment, 
cannot  be  duly  estimatecf  by  any  Englishman,'  without 
acme  knowledge  of  German  philosophy.  To  comprehend 
the  author  of  Faust,  as  he  ought  to  be,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  reader  should  understand  his  theoretical  system  of  na- 
ture, and  the  peculiarities  of  his  neo-piatonic  doctrines; 
for  without  a  knowledge  of  these,  a  large  portion  of 
Gdthe's  writings  will  remain  utterly  un'mtelligible,  while 
much  of  what  the  Germans  regard  with  a  species  of  idol- 
atry, will  appear  as  difficult  to  comprehend  as  an  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphic.  Without  some  acquaintanceship  also. 
with  the  religious  reveries  of  Jacob!,  the  dogmas  of  Kant, 
the  lifeless,  godless  Egiosmm  of  Fichte,  and  transcendental 
IdcalUmus  of  Schelling,*  German  literature,  especially  the 
mighty  contributions  which  GOthe  has  made  to  it,  will,  in 
many  instances,  remain  an  absolute  riddle;  since  it  must 
appear  plain  to  all  who  have  carefully  studied  thp  litera- 
ture of  this  country^  that  there  is  scarcely  any  portion  of 
it  in  which  an  under-current  of  German  philosophy  is 
not  discoverable.  This  mixing  up  of  metaphysical  specu- 
lation, with  popular  subjects,  you  will  probably  think  ab- 


•  The  feodamental  doctrine  of  SchelUog's  philosophy  are:— "The  nb- 
aolaie  God  is,  being  and  knowledge  in  one  without  dr-isiun,  from  whom 
all  creation  is  produced  by  means  of  division,  and  into  whom  all  returns 
by  means  of  re-union  (dissolution.)  All  real  being  is  of  divine,  €8»iriiual 
aature,  and  cannot  be  annihilated,  only  dissolved.  All  things  participate 
in  the  diiine  Betn^ ;  they  are  separated  from  it,  and  from  each  othtT  in 
the  real— only  quantitiveiy.    The  absolute  has  revealed  itself  in  time  and 

fpaci^  by  self-division.  Only  by  the  way  of  limitation,  is  a  creation  of  the 
,  nfimte  attainable.  The  Infinite,  in  its  existence  and  appenrance,  is  lim- 
ited^ circumscribed,  i  «.  the  Real.  The  univer!*e  is  a  perfect  or^Bninm,  in 
which  all  thin^  that  seem  opposed,  are  ro-uniied  without  destruction  to 
either.  The  highest  re-union,  is  the  self-rcvolaiion  of  Qod.  Mnn  is  the 
most  perfect  copy  of  this  universe— n  world  in  himself— Microcopm." 
These  were  Gdthe'a  doctiinoa  also,  and  illustrations  of  them  generally  per- 
fais  writinia. 
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surd,  and  not  without  reason;  but  the  practice  here  is  uni- 
versal, and  so  great  is  the  devotion  of  the  Grermans  to  mys- 
ticism, that  pe^^ap3  no  author  would  be  popular  who 
should  venture  wholly  to  discard  it 

There  is  one  peculiarity  about  the  writings . of  Gothe, 
which  the  Germans  are  ever  talking  about,  and  that  is  what 
{hey  call  here  the  Vielseitigkeit,  or  many-sidedness  of  his 
iTiind.  It  is  alleged,  that  he  possesses,  of  allothers,  the  power 
of  absolutely,  'and  insensibly  losing  himself  in  the  object, 
\vh:it»:^ver  it  may  be,  to  which  at  any  particular  time  his 
jj'lention  is  directed ;— of  separating  himself  altogether 
frr-m  the  conflicting  opinions  of  otliers  regarding  the  sub- 
j' ""t  in  hand  :  of  soaring,  as  it  were,  to  some  lofty  and  neu- 
tral spot,  beyond  the  power  of  external  influences;  and 
til  re.  free  fioin  the  mist  of  religious  prejudice,  or  the 
piirti-coloured  medium  of  political  partisanship,  to  regard 
with  calmness  all  the  events  of  this  moving  and  checkered 
life — to  discriminate  their  respective  excellences  and  de- 
li viencies,  always  acknowledging  the  former,  and  if  found 
not  to  lore  the  latter,  at  least  striving  to  bear,  and  even  to 
excuse  them.  In  one  word,  Gdthe  acts  upon  the  principle, 
that  a  real  participant  in  the  concerns  of  the  world,  whether 
door  or  sufferer  in  its  strife  and  tumult,  can  by  no  possi- 
bility, form  an  accurate  and  impartial  estimate  of  his  own 
pnMtion;  that  in  sfuch  circumstances,  the  opinion  of  an 
individual  must  be  one-sided;  that  he  who  sails  the  stormy 
bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  is  fighting  for  existence,  is  neces- 
sarily blind  to  the  hidden  reefs  and  eddying  whirlpools 
which  lure  to  destruction,  and  that  he  alone  can  grasp  the 
mysteries  of  the  stormy  sea,  who,  raised  above  life's  noise, 
and  dreams,  and  pains,  looks  calmly  down  upon  the 
mighty  scene  !  This  quality  of  Gothe's  mind,  may  be  said 
to  be  the  master-key  to  his  various  works  on  science,  lite- 
rature, and  art.  His  discoveries  In  nature,  are  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  unbiased  reflection — the  product  of  a  mind 
which,  primarily  eschewing  the  views  of  others,  rests  en- 
tirely on  its  own  original  efforts.  And  yet  how  many 
things  has  nature  thus  revealed  to  her  favourite,  in  the  si- 
lent, solitary  path  of  mental  inquiry  and  inward  debate^ 
which  so  few  are  capable  of  treading!* 

The  literary  life  of  Gothe,  has  been  perhaps  the  most  en- 
viable that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  man  or  letters-  I  will 
not  even  except  those  of  Gibbon,  Hume,  and  MarmonteL 


*  The  reader  devoted  to  psychological  pursuits,  and  who  may  be  dearoiu 
to  raise  the  mysterious  veil  which  shrouds  the  deepest  and  most  peculiar 
properties  of  Uufhe,  is  referred  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Aw-etin's  v«>'»i«l''«  f»n9'a» 
lion  of  the  works  of  Falk  and  Von  MuUer,  publiflhed  under  the  title  of 

CharactLriatics  of  GHKhOi" 
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was  distinguished  as  an  author,  and  had  obtained  a 
Crerman  reputation,  before  he  had  completed  his  six-and- 
twentieth  year.  He  was  chosen  soon  after  to  be  the  friend 
and  counsellor  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar.  He  was 
next  created  a  baron,  and  made  a  minister  of  state.  He 
then  became  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  men.  certainly  the 
first  in  Germany  for  tlieir  talents,  taste,  ana  genius.  He 
has  now  been  idolized  for  fifty  years,  by  a  highly  cullivated 
people — his  talents  and  accomplishments  have  also  been 
acknowledged  by  the  leading  literati  of  surrounding  coun- 
tries ;  and  although  his  occasional  eccentricities  of  style, 
and  unshrinking  delineations  of  Grerman  manners  and  feei- 
inffs,  have  subjected  him  to  abuse  from  carping  critics, 
who  know  little  about  his  works,  and  from  ignorant  hacks ^ 
who  are  acquainted  with  bis  labours  only  throueh  vile 
translations ;  yet  nothing  promises  to  be  more  stable  than 
the  fame  which  he  enjoys.  His  reputation,  like  that  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  has  long  been  European;  and  the  admirers 
of  bis  genius  may  predict  with  confidence,  that  it  will  not 
only  always  be  associated  with  that  of  the  heroes  of  Ger- 
man literature,  but  that  the  tower  of  Weimar  will  ever 
prove  like  the  spire  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  a  beacon  to 
gmAe  the  literary  pilgrim  to  his  home. 

In  thus  adverting  to  the  character  of  Gdthe  and  his  works, 
I  have  perhaps  gone  more  into  detail  than  you  and  others 
with  less  anftDusiasm  than  myself,  may  deem  necessary ; 
but  th<i  lilvrary  UbaAurs  of  a  man  who  has  directed  and 
swayed  the  minds  of  two  generaten%  as  if  by  the  ,wand  of 
a  magician,  are  surely  not  unworthy  of  a  lew  passing  ob- 
servations. One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  Gfothe 
requires  none  to  trumpet  his  praise,  none  to  soothe  the 
wounds  that  have  been  inflicted  by  the  lash  of  cruel  and 
carping  criticism.  There  are  none  who  can  sear  the  ereen* 
ness  of  the  laurel  which  binds  his  brow — none  who  can 
poasibiy  add  to  the  fair  and  ever-freshening  sarland  of  his 
literary  fame.  In  his  own  country,  he  has  for  half  a  cen- 
tury been  seated,  hy^  common  consent,  above  all  competi- 
tion, and  uniformly  has  he  shown  himself  fearless  of  failure. 
He  has  been  honoured  as  the  sage,  and  reverenced  as  the 
poetical  high-priest  oi  his  father-land  \  and  if  there  be  one 
point  upon  which  Germans  of  every  denomination  are 
agreed,  and  one  symbol  by  which  the  children  of  the  divi- 
ded empire  of  the  "Land  of  Oaks"  display  unanimity  of 
senthnent,  it  is  in  being  all  equally  alive  to  the  unblemished 
fiune  of  Gothe. 

While  I  thus  re-echo  the  opinions  of  all  Germany  regard- 
ing this  eminent  man,  I  must  not  overlook  one  defect  in  his 
character,  which  must  ever  be  a  subject  of  regret  with  hit 
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ftdmirers :  I  mean,  his  utter  destitution  of  patriotic  feeling. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  felt  pain  on  reflecting,  that 
with  all  Gothe's  literary  reputation  and  influence,  he  haa 
done  so  little  for  the  political  amelioration  of  h\»  country. 
In  the  hour  of  German  degradation,  and  when  Napoleon 
ruled  this  country  with  a  tyrant's  rod,  the  muse  of  G^tbe 
is  found  pouring  forth  no  indignant  sounds  against  tbe 
tyrant*s  deeds— no  rousing  appeal  to  the  energies  of  his 
(oppressed  and  broken-hearted  countrymen — no  deathless 
diatribe  against  the  despot — no  encouraging  strain  to  nerve 
anew  the  stout  arm  of  his  father-land ;  and  even  at  tbe 
moment  when  the  Liberation  War  had  broken  out,  and 
whon  the  prince  and  the  peasant — the  merchant  and  the 
Ffndoiit — the  Jew  and  the  Christian,  felt  it  to  be  an  honour 
to  become  comrades  and  combatants  for  their  country — 
when  in  every  little  tale  or  simple  song  of  that  patriotic 

eriodjCan  be  traced  the  sources  of  a  spirit  which  at  lenc^h 
Hirst  asunder  the  chains  of  foreign  slavery,  and  gave  a 
shock  to  despotic  power,  which  was  from  that  moment  ir* 
recoverable — even  during  those  momentous  and  stirring 
times,  the  lyre  of  Gdthe  remained  silent  and  unstrung — ^the 
pen  of  Germany's  leading  litterateur  was  unlifted  m  the 
cause  of  national  and  individual  freedom  1  While  Gdthe, 
therefore,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  regen- 
erators of  the  literature  of  Germany,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  as  a  political  regenerator,  and  as  the  poetical  advo- 
cate of  his  country's  political  rights,  he  stands  fat  inferior  to 
K>rner  and  Schultze.* 

1  shall  now  proceed  to  give  you  the  particulars  of  our 
journey  from  Leipsic.  The  Eil-uctgen^  a  very  light  car- 
ringo,  carrying  four  inside  and  one  out,  brought  os  to 
Dresden  in  twelve  hours.  There  is  little  to  interest  the 
travcjjf  r  on  the  road,  until  he  reaches  the  ancient  town  of 
Afeis!fcn^  most  picturesquely  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Elbe.  The  castle,  the  Gothic  church,  and  the  lof\y  houses, 
perched,  as  they  are,  high  upon  a  rocky  eminence,  have  a 
most  imposing  effect  as  you  approach  thetown,  and  aflbrd 
at  every  step  mnumeraWe  points  of  view  for  the  landscape 
painter.  The  streets  of  Meissen  are  peculiarly  nanow^and 
the  town  has  rather  a  gloomy  appearance,  which  is  consid- 
erably increased  by  the  smoke  that  is  constantly  issuing 
fi  om  the  Porcelain  manufactory. 


♦  G  the  n-aa  born  on  the  2eih  August,  1749,  find  died  on  the  sad  March, 
lSi32.  Hifl  morinl  rem»in9  nre  deposited  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Vnuit  at  Wei- 
mar,  xxtmr  lo  those  of  Schiller.  Among  his  MSS.  wos  found  the  aecoait 
pan  of  F<m^t,  complete  in  five  acts.  Dr.  Eckerniann,  of  Hanover,  hta 
been  appointed  to  edit  iiis  tinpubliiihed  MSS. 
10* 
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The  beautiful  pottery  ware  that  goes  by  the  name  of 
Dresden  china,  is  all  manufactured  here ;  and  although  the 
Meissen  potteries  arc  now  rivalled  by  thoso  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  thoy  were  at  one  time  the  first,  and  may  still  be 
consideted  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  On  crossing 
the  handsome  bridge  which  spans  the  Cibe  at  Meissen,  the 
country  becomes  more  and  more  interejsting  at  every  step. 
The  traveller  here  enters  upon  the  loveliest  portion  of  the 
valley  of  the  Elbe,  smiling  with  cultivation,  and  richly  va- 
riegated with  fruit-trees  and- vineyards.  The  left  bank  is 
beautifully  undulatin;^,  with  ever  and  anon  a  castle  or  a 
hamlet  lyin.^  within  the  hollow  of  the  hill;  while  the  right 
bank,. rising,  as  it  does,  more  precipitously  from  the  river, 
and  havinj;  an  exposure  to  the  south,  is  covered  with  vines, 
and  checkered  with  the  summer  houses  of  the  proprietors, 
and  the  habitations  of  the  vine-dressers.  The  road,  too,  is 
delightful ;  ail  the  way  from  Meissen  it  is  through  an  ave- 
nue of  trees,  which  only  terminates  when  we  reach  the 
gate  of  the  Saxon  capital.  Here,  of  course,  our  passports 
were  demanded ;  while  a  Douanier  accompanied  the  Eil> 
wagen  to  the  post-ofSco,  to  see  our  baggage  examined. 
This,  however,  appeared  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  form,  for 
\re  were  instantly  dismissed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after 
our  arrival,  we  found  ourselves  snqg  and  comfortable  with- 
in the  Hotel  of  Stadt-Gotha. 

To  you,  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  pages 
of  our  modern  tourists,  1  need  hardly  speak  of  the  lovely 
situation  of  Dresden,  or  of  its  many  splendid  buildings, 
which  at  once  proclaim  it  the  Turin  and  the  Florence  ofGiu- 
many.  From  every  point  of  view,  Dresden  looks  beauti- 
ful; but  nowhere  is  the  stranger  so  much  entranced  with 
admiration  and  delight,  as  where  he  beholds  the  scene 
which  presents  itself  from  the  Belvidere,  in  the  BruhUscUe 
garden.  This  charming  spot  at  once  overlooks  the  Elbe, 
and  commands  a  view  of  the  Old  and  New  Town — of  the 
Aridge,*^  spanning  the  river  with  its  fifteen  arches,  ever 
crowded  with  passengers— of  the  environs,  studded  with 


*  This  handsome  bridge  is  1616  feet  in  length.  During  the  last  war,  a 
portion  of  it  was  blown  up  by  orders  of  Davoust ;  but  it  has  mnce  beeu 
restored  to  its  former  state.  It  is  somewhat  disfigured  by  a  crucifix,  which 
has  been  lately  erected  on  the  ballustrade  at  the  centre  of  the  bridf^e.  On 
the  marble  slab  of  the  crucifix,  is  the  following  inscription  :  *'  Onlli  Deje* 
oeruntDieXIX.  Mart.  MDCCCXIII,  Alexander  I.;  Restituit  DieNatali 
XXIV.  Dec.  MDGCCXIII.'*  An  excellent  practice  is  follow,  d  by  the  pe- 
destrians passing  to  and  fro  on  this  bridge.  Those  coining  into  ibe  city, 
areliiiiiiea  to  the  one  payementi  and  uiose  returning,  to  the  other.  A 
■eminel  stationed  on  the  brid^  seas  that  this  law  is  strictly  adhered  to. 
TUs  practice  might  be  benrftasfty  imitated  in  tendon,  and  oiher  crowd- 
9t  dbee.  s  ,         . 
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Tillas  and  rineyards— and  of  the  far-distant  parspeotive 
which  boasts  the  striking  heights  of  the  LilienstHn,  K&m^ 
gtein,  and  the  other  mountains  of  the  Saxon  Switzerland. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  this  garden  the  gen- 
eral resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dresden,  and  one  of  the 
most  favourite  scenes  of  their  afternoon's  pastimes.  Here, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  chestnut  and  accacia^  hundreds 
sit  every  evening  sipping  coffee,  or  saunter  about  enjoying 
the  view,  and  listening  to  the  music  of  a  well-trained  band 
of  minstrels,  who  form  a  part  of  the  establishment.  In  the 
evening,  again,  and  especially  at  the  close  of  the  Opera  or 
Theatre,  which  is  usually  about  nine  o'clock,  the  spot  is 
crowdea  by  those  who  indulge  themselves  in  a  light  sapper 
before  going  to  rest. 

The  industrious,  orderly  habits  of  the  people  in  Saxony, 
are  nearly  proverbial.    Perhaps  those  of  the  capital  may 
be  quoted  as  a  proof  of  their  general  good  character.     In 
Dresden,  almost  every  soul  is  in  bed  by  half  past  ten  ;  and 
should  accident  or  inclination  call  a  stranger  to  the  streets 
after  that  hour,  he  will  encounter  nobody  but  the  Nacht- 
vodchter^  or  watchmen,  going  their  rounds,  occasionally 
blowing  their  harsh  horns,  and  proclaiming  that  al)  are 
asleep,  and  that  the  city  is  in  safety.    While  there  are  two 
excellent  Casinos^  one  for  the  noblesse^  and  the  other  for 
the  better  class  of  citizens,  somewhat  similar  to  our  clut>- 
houses  in  London,  there  appears  to  be  no  night  clubs,  to 
keep  husbands  from  their  wives,  and  bachelors  from  their 
solitary  cells^no  turning  of  night  into  day,  as  in  London, 
nor  drawing  on  midnight  for  noisy  and  riotous  pleasure, 
as  in  Edinbargh.    Morpheus  rules  paramount  over  the 
city  of  Dresden,  by  eleven ;  and  what  is  still  more  to  the 
honour  of  the  Saxon  capital,  few  of  its  inhabitants  are  ever 
found  in  his  leaden  grasp  after  sis  in  the  morning.    What 
a  saving  of  hfe  and  wax-lights  !    What  a  rosy-cneek-pre- 
server  to  the  ladies — what  an  effective  anti-wrinkle-pro- 
tector  to  the  men !    Here,  one  rarely  meets  with  any  of 
those  listless  forms  and  jaded  countenances,  which  prx>- 
claim  the  dissipation  of  the  preceding  evening ;  nor  has 
fashion  yet  introduced  any  of  those  fatal  habits  which  with 
us  are  so  destructive,  and  which  often,  in  a  single  winter, 
destroy  the  delicate  complexion  of  the  budding  t>eaiity.  It  is 
so  far  fortunate  for  the  faces  of  the  Saxon  women,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  trying  ordeal  of  late 
hourS)  for  Heaven  knows,  their  beauty  depends  much  oa 
their  complexion.    They  have  all  fine  rosy  chedcs,  and 
ffood  round  figores,  but  they  are,  at  least,  a  species  of 
oamrdoor  beauties,  as  you  wpuld  call  them  in  ocotiand; 
sad  they  are  utterly  destitute  of  ^o^  finer  and  mem  4$)^ 


ettte  UneameiitB  of  female  lovdiness,  which  at  once  pro« 
^aim  soul,  lntellijB(ence,  intellect,  and  imagination.  Thex 
are  generally  ''or  the  earth,  earthy,"  and  I  may  almost 
Tenture  to  affirm,  that  no  poet  would  fall  in  love  with  a 
Dresden  belle.  They  smack  too  much  of  good  eating  as 
well  as  good  nature ;  and  in  certain  fair  praporiioru.  tMsar 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  fair  Hadiburghers,  of  wnom  I 
formerly  gave  you  a  sketch.  In  short,  female  beauty  in 
Dresden  is  very  much  akin  to  that  which  so  expressively 
indicated  the  taste  of  Qeorge  the  Fourth,  when  he  toasted 
his  favourite  nymph  as — "  TcUr^fai^  ana  forty  /" 

There  is  no  ci^  in  Qermany,  except  perhaps  Vienna, 
where  music  is  m6re  a  passion  with  the  people,  than  in 
Dresden.  From  the  king  to  the  boor,  every  individual 
takes  delight  in  it;  and,  what  is  more,  seems  able,  not 
merely  to  appreciate  the  pleasure  which  it  yields,  but  to 
comprehend  its  highest  mysteries.  Their  ctevotion  to  it, 
as  you  may  easily  conceive,  is  therefore  intense.  Sweet 
sounds  mingle  with  all  the  affairs  and  business  of  their 
lives — ^it  is  the  invariable  accompaniment  to  dinner — it 
proves  the  loadstone  16  the  numerous  gardens  within  and 
without  the  town— its  magic  fills  the  Opera-house  with 
crowds,  and  congregates  thousands  at  the  Linkitche  Bad 
— and  on  Sundays,  it  attracts  even  Protestants  within  the 
magnificent  pile  of  the  EhcbJnrche^  although  dedicated  to 
the  mummery  of  book  and  bell. 

Being  somewhat  of  a  devotee  myself  so  far  as  regards 
nones  and  vespers,  and  Kyrie$  and  Misereresy  I  took  care 
not  to  miss  either  the  vespers  of  Saturday^  or  the  grand 
mass  of  Sunday.  On  txith  occasions,  the  kmg  of  Saxony 
was  present,  and  the  choir  and  orchestra  were  consequent- 
ly in  fun  strength.  Not  a  sin^e  performer  was  absent. 
The  ffrand'  mass  takes  place  every  Sunday  at  eleven 
o^clocK ;  and  by  that  hour  every  comer  of  the  church,  which 
is  of  an  immense  size,  was  crowded  with  worshippers, 
Here,  the  women  occupy  the  one  side,  and  the  men  the 
other ;  but,  as  Bums  so  sweetly  says,  '^Oh  love  will  enter 
in  where  it  dauma  weel  be  seen ;"  and  I  can  assure  you, 
fi-om  personal  observation,  that  the  sacristan  and  tlie  king's 
servants,  who  strut  atKnit  with  long  silver  staves,  to  pre- 
serve this  becoming  division, in  a  land  where afiiairs  orthe 
heart  are  somedmes  arranffed  in  the  church,  have  enough 
to  do  to  kee|)  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  The  music  on 
this  occasion  was  superb,  and  fully  equalled  any  that  I 
have  ever  heard  at  some  of  the  best  of  our  musical  festi- 
yals  in  England.  The  members  of  the  band  are  all  eminent 
as  perforraen,  and  liavintf  long  practised  together,  there 
was  constantly  an  eiuenUHiB  emcL  which  can  never  be  oh* 
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tained  from  even  best  musicians,  when  drawn  aecidentaf%r 
from  al(  quarters  of  the  earth.  There  were  no  women  ia 
the  choir ;  the  presence  of  the  feex  in  an  organ  gallery,  be* 
ing  contrafy  to  the  strict  rules  of  Catholicism.  The  parts 
usually  assigned  to  them,  were  sung  by  two  Castratij  whase 
tones,  so  far  as  regards  power,  are  certainly  worth  a  hmi- 
dred  female  voices,  in  music  of  this  description.  The  aplen* 
did  duet  between  tne  Alio  and  iSSo^ana  in  the  Miserere  in  tbe 
day's  massj  I  shall  not  soon  foi^et.  It  would  have  melted 
the  heart  of  the  most  rigid  Calviiust,  and  perhaps  convinced 
him,  that  when  sacred  music  is  really  well  executed,  there 
are  no  surer  wings  than  such  seraphic  sounds,  to  lift  the 
soul  to  heaven.  Music  is  the  revealed'  employment  of  the 
saints  in  light,  says  a  celebrated  writer  on  religion ;  and 
why  should  it  not  form  part  of  the  worship  of  the  aaints  in 
this  sphere  of  darlcness  and  of  death  ? 

Tbe  king,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  present  both  at 
vespers  and  the  mass :  but  on  the  latter  occasion,  he  was 
accompanied  by  the  majority  of  his  court  ana  house- 
hold. After  the  religious  ceremonial,  we  proceeded  to  a 
gallerv  which  connects  the  church  with  the  palace,  and 
there  had  an  opportunity  of  beboldine  the  whole  of  the  royal 
family.  Qis  majesty,  who  succeeded  his  brother  about  four 
years  ago,  is  an  old,  frail  man,  dwarfish  in  stature,  and  al- 
together a  mean-looking  personage.  He  appears  to  be 
upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  and  has  no  children.  He 
is  a  most  rigid  and  devout  Catholic,  although  nine-tenths 
of  his  subjects  are  Protestants.  Here,  the  principles  of 
Locke  are  better  understood  than  in  that  great  philosopher's 
own  country.  The  Catholicism  of  the  monarch  excites  no 
jealousy  in  the  minds  of  his  subjects ;  and,  accordingly, 
there  is  never  any  jarring  between  the  government  and  the 
people.  But  in  relieious  matteriK^  there  is  perhaps  no  coun- 
try on  the  globe,  where  greater  liberty  of  conscience  is  en- 
joyed, than  in  Saxony.  The  result,  as  you  well  know,  is 
universal  contentment;  and  if  our  government  were  wise, 
it  would  take  a  hint  from  tbe  Saxon  system.  How  efkc- 
tive  a  similar  policy  would  be  with  us,  may  be  conceived 
from  the  orderly  conduct  of  the  people  of  that  happy  land, 
and  might  well  teach  a  salutarv  lesson,  if  a  lesson  could  be 
given,  to  the  restless  and  caballing  spirits  of  our  own  Em- 
erald Isle. 

If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  convince  a  stran^r  of  tiie 
prevailing  taste  of  the  people  of  Saxony  for  music,  and  of 
the  general  acquaintance  which  they  possess  with  all  that 
is  tasteful  in  this  delightful  art,  let  him  only  go  on  a  Sunday 
summer  evening  to  the  lAnkische  Body  a  Mautiful  garden 
on  the  banks  of  thto  Elbe,  about  a  mile  from  D^sdoi 
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There  he  will  find  thousands  congregated  under  the  shade 
of  the  Linden  trees,  whiling  a%iy  the  hours,  and  enjoying 
themselves  at  the  trifling  expense  of  a  cup  of  cofiee  or  a 
fiBisk  of  CottbuMerbier^  qualified  with  lemon  and  sugar,  and 
listening  to  the  chefs  cPatuvre  of  MozsLii,  Beethoven,  Weber, 
and  Rossini.  At  this  garden  1  heard  music  for  a  fewgros- 
cheni  which  I  could  not  have  had  in  England  for  a  crown, 
and  from  a  band  of  performers,  too,  not  one  of  whom  re* 
ceived  more  than  a  couple  of  snillings  a  night.  How  mis- 
erably, indeed,  would  someof  your  best  British  gutscrapera 
exist  here,  if  they  were  to  depend  solely  on  their  cremona 
for  their  daily  bread !  I  suspect  their  fare  would  be  black 
bread  and  sour  krout,  at  the  best;  and  yet  the  conceited 
blockheads  toss  their  heads  and  imagine  themselves  pro- 
feasors !  Could  the  every-day  orchestra  of  one  of  the 
Dresden  Lust-gardens,  be  only  transported  to  Scotland,  it 
might,  in  time,  give  the  people  there  a  relish  for  scientific 
music.  But  in  respect  to  musical  matters,  we  can  yet  be 
considered  as  little  better  tlian  barbarians.  A  few  impor- 
tations of  that  kind  from  the  Continent,  would  have  a  won- 
derful efifect  in  improving  our  taste,  as  well  as  in  creating 
a  more  general  relish  for  what  in  every  age  has  been 
thought  the  most  heavenizing  of  pursuits^  and  the  highest 
of  all  artificial  enjoyments. 

**  Moslc  exaUa  each  joy,  allays  each  gnott 
Expels  diseases,  softens  every  pain, 
Sabdues  the  rage  of  poison  ana  the  plague; 
And  hence  the  wise  of  ancient  days  adored 
One  power  of  phyaic— Melody  and  Song." 

Although  the  people  of  Dresden  are  exemplary  in  the 
discharge  of  their  religious  duties,  they  are  by  no  means 
strict  in  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  During  the  music 
in  these  pleasure-gardens,  the  German  women  are  never 
idle;  and,  accordingly,  although  it  was  Sunday  night  when 
ve  visited  the  Linkische  Bad,  we  found  almost  every  fe- 
male employed  knitting  stockings.  This  will  shock  the 
prejudices  of  some  of  your  strict  Presbyterians.  The  Prot- 
estants here,  however,  see  no  sin  in  thus  employing  them- 
selves, after  divine  service  is  over  for  the  day ;  ana  really 
I  am  not  altogether  sure,  whether  knitting  a  stocking  and 
listening  to  the  music  of  weber's  Oberon  and  FreischQtz, 
may  not  be  as  harmless  in  the  eye  of  Heaven,  as  twirling 
one's  fingers  and  scandalizing  one's  neighbours.  Mai9 
chaeun  d  mm  gciU.  True  religion,  I  suspect,  must  be  ex- 
emplified by  something  more  than  outward  observances. 
Sin,  in  many  cases,  is  nothing  more  than  roan's  natural  pro- 
pensity, which  merely  exhibits  itself  in  various  countries 
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under  different  phases,  and  is  either  tolerated  or  proscribe^ 
as  nature,  custom,  or  prejudice,  may  happen  to  predomi- 
nate. Perhaps  our  honest  Scotch  people  arrogate  rather 
too  much,  when  they  conceive  themselves  better  qualified 
than  others  of  a  less  rigid  persuasion,  to  occupy  the  high 
places  in  heaven. 

I  have  just  now  referred  to  the  name  of  Weber.    When 
that  celebrated  composer  superintended  the  Cierman  ope- 
ra, I  am  told  he  took  a  fatheny  charge  of  the  band  at  the 
Lirdcitche  Bad  /  accordingly,  nowhere  do  you  hear  ^eater 
lamentations  for  his  loss,  or  more  touching  expressions  of 
regret  at  his  fate,  than  in  this  city.    It  was  here,  you  are 
aware,  that  Weber  composed  his  opera  of  Der  FrettchAtz  ; 
although,  by  permission  of  his  sovereign,  it  was  first  per- 
formed in  Berlin.    As  the  production  of  this  piece  forms 
the  most  striking  incident  in  his  life,  as  well  as  an  era  in 
the  dramatic  music  of  Germany,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Dresden  should  feel  proud  that 
its  composition  is  associated  with  their  ci^r*    But,  indeed, 
all  over  Crermany  the  admiration  of  Der  FreischQtz  is  in- 
tense ;   and  the  entlmsiasm  displayed  by  every  Gennan, 
when  any  part  of  this  opera  is  talked  of^  but  more  particu- 
larly the  overture,  tells  a  tale  of  esteem  and  affection,  on 
the  part  of  the  nation,  not  less  honourable  to  their  own 
taste  than  to  tlie  memory  of  the  ereat  composer;  while  it 
loudly  proclaims,  that  Weber,  of  all  other  modem  musi- 
cians, had  touched  the  true  chord  of  the  German  souL  The 
overture  to  Der  FreischQtz,  when  executed  in  the  manner 
1  have  heard  it  in  Germany^  is  at  once  felt  to  be  a  compo- 
sition of  deep  and  charactenstic  excellence.    The  arrange- 
ment of  its  inarticulate  notes,  in  fact,  seems  to  indicate  tne 
breathings  of  that  abstract  and  metaphysical  feeling  which 
so  universally  distinguishes  the  mind,  poetical  as  well  as 
philosophical,  of  this  country.    The  spirit-hushing  solem- 
nity, too,  of  the  first  movements,  is  in  admirable  unison  with 
the  expected  theme,  and  in  spite  of  the  wildness  of  the  ro- 
mance, nothing  can  be  conceived  better  calculated  to  bear 
the  spirit,  not  into  £l3rsium,  but  into  that  sombre  region  of 
spectral  awe,  in  which  the  muse  of  Germany  so  much  de- 
lights.* 

•  Call  Maria  Ton  Weber  died  ia  Londva  in  the  Spring  of  iSM^  ksTias 
leached  only  39  yean  of  age. 
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of  1>re«d«*ii~the  inlac»— the  Orline  Oewttlbe— the  Rilstkainmer— (ha 
Zwinicier — ihe  Japanese  pulace— (he  National  Gallery  of  Pictures— Works  of 
th«  Dutch  aod  Flemish  aiastera— of  (he  Italian  iiiaidersi-Mailonna  di  Shu  Mi)io, 
by  Raphael— Corrffirin's  celebrated  pictures— Interview  with  Karl  IIUtni?pr— 
Inrerview  wifh  Ihe  llofnuh,  Liulwig  Tieck— his  chief  woi  ka,  and  bis  peciiliiriii«a 
«Jian  auitior — Dresden  pcriodicMl.i — People  of  Dresden  not  sucb  politicians  as 
those  of  BeHin  and  Leip<)ic — Qaestionable  whether  journalism  be  of  advanlajre 
lo  a  state  eitreuuistanced  like  Sajcoay— RevolinioD  of  th«  year  l63Q-~iHappy  coo- 
""  '      of  its  ceneral  po|«ulalkui. 


Dresden,  1831. 

DuRiNo  the  last  (ew  days,  we  have  been  occupied  from 
morning  till  night,  viewing  the  lions  of  this  lovely  city, 
which,  although  containing  about  sixty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, chiefly  of  the  handicraft  class,  is  perhaps  more  quiet 
and  orderly  than  any  other  in  Germany.  There  is  a  com- 
fort and  cleanliness,  too,  about  Dresden,  which  forms  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  what  we  have  occasionally  seen 
elsewhere;  while  the  gardens,  and  numerous  alleys  of 
trees  which  separate  one  portion  of  the  town  from 
another,  afford  at  once  delightful  specimens  of  the  pictur- 
esque in  local  scenery,  and  promote  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants, by  giving  a  peculiar  freshness  to  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

Among  the  many  sights  we  have  seen,  the  first  in  order 
is  the  palace.  We  paced  its  various  apartments  with 
much  interest,  though  none  of  them  are  very  remarkable, 
except  what  are  termed  the  GrUne  GewMtj  or  green  vault, 
which  consists  of  seven  rooms,  filled  with  perhaps  the  rich- 
est treasury  o(  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  jewels,  precious 
'sVoneaj  pearls,  and  articles  of  verlu,  that  is  to  be  met  with 
in  the  world*  My  companion,  who  has  a  great  admiration 
for  such  things,  stood  entranced  in  the  room  where  tU^ 
diamonds  are  displayed,  which  have  been  valued  at  no 
less  a  sum  than  three  millions  of  dollars.  The  collection, 
altogether,  may  be  pronounced  unique  of  its  kind;  but 
considerea  as  a  mere  exhibition,  it  is  certainly  far  better 
calculated  to  please  women  than  men.  It  was  begun 
about  the  year  1516,  under  the  Elector  Augustus,  the 
brother  of  the  famous  Aloriiz.  The  prudence  or  munifi- 
cence ot  successive  electors,  have  contributed  to  swell  it 
to  lis  present  amount  When  we  look  back,  however,  and 
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think  of  the  Qerman  revolations,  nothing  can  be  more 
surprisinff  than  that  durins  so  many  wars,  and  so  inuch 
national  difficulty,  this  rich  fund  should  have  remained  un- 
touched. 

The  RiUtkammer^  or  armory,  is  another  curiosity  of 
Dresden,  where  the  visiter  is  shown  eveiy  kind  of  armour 
that  the  most  cunning  artificers  of  antiquity  and  of  the 
middle  ages  have  executed,  with  every  sort  of  implement 
of  destruction  which  the  brain  of  man  has  conceived  beat 
adapted  for  taking  away  the  life  of  his  brother.  The  Rust- 
kammer  may  well  be  designated  the  temple  of  Cain ! 

In  the  palace  of  the  Zwinger^  which  is  a  building  alto- 
gether after  the  French  taste,  there  is  a  very  extensive  col- 
lection of  engravings,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and 
other  curiosities.  The  court  and  public  walks  about  this 
palace,  form  one  of  the  favourite  lounges  of  the  youth  of 
Dresden.  Both  are  ornamented  with  orange  trees ;  and 
although  these  were,  at  the  time  we  visited  the  palace,  cov- 
ered with  fruit,  it  was  felt  bv  all  to  be  as  strictly  forbidden 
as  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  1  suspect  that 
few  of  our  British  voungsters  could  have  resisted  the 
temptation.  No.  Like  legitimate  descendants  of  mother 
Eve.  they  would  e'en  have  followed  her  example. 

Tne  Japanese  palace^  surrounded  by  an  extensive  gar- 
den, and  situated  tn  the  Neusiadt,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
buildings  in  Dresden.  Among  other  things,  it  contains  a 
very  sfuendid  collection  of  porcelain ;  from  which  circum- 
stance it  takes  its  name.  The  amateur  of  real  china,  might 
revel  here  to  his  heart's  content ;  but  in  spite  of  all  his  preju- 
dices in  favour  of  the  manufacture  of  the  East^  I  suspect, 
that  on  a  fair  comparison,  he  would  be  constrained  to  al- 
low that  the  porcelain  of  Meissen  is  in  taste  and  workman- 
ship at  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  china  of  Japan. 

Of  all  the  si^ts,  however,  which  Dresden  affords — and 
no  city  of  its  size  contains  more— none  will  leave  a  greater 
impression  upon  my  mind,  than  its  celebrated  OiUleiy  of^ 
Piciuret,  certainly  one  <^  the  finest  and  most  valuable  (n 
Europe.  Among  the  wonders  of  this  coUection,  which  con- 
sists of  upwards  of  fourteen  hundred  pictures,  the  lover  of 
art  might  occupy  whole  weeks,  or  even  months  together,  and 
every  successive  visit  woula  be  attended  with  renewed 
pleasure.  There  are  three  galleries-!-the  outer,  composed 
of  specimens  of  the  Flemish,  Dutch,  French,  and  German 
schools;  the  inn«r,  dedicated  to  Italian  genius;  and  the 
Crayon  gaUtry,  To  aive  you  an  adequate  idea  of  thii 
coflection,  by  means  of  description,  within  the  space  allol- 
ted  to  these  lett^s,  is  just  as  impossible  as  it  would  be  sn- 
poiflooua    0Mffioe  it  la  say,  tliat  of  tfis  Flemish  scbool^l 
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•baJl  not  soon  forget  either  Rembrandt's  lovely  likeaeiB  of 
his  daugbter,  in  her  dark-red  dress,  with  her  lefl  hand  rest- 
ing on  her  bosom,  and  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  pink ; 
or  Vandyke's  splendid  portrait  of  Charles  I.  with  his  blaqk 
cloak  hanging  over  his  left  arm,  and  his  right  hand  resting 
upon  his  hat;  or  Rubens's  magnificent  lion-hunt,  in  which 
the  matchless  colouring  of  that  great  master  is  so  conspio* 
nons ;  or,  in  fine,  the  old,  gray-bearded  Dentist  of  Teniert, 
arrayed  in  a  fur  dress,  and  fur  cap  adorned  with  an  ostrich 
feather.  These  are  the  more  prominent  land-marks,  if  I 
may  use  such  a  phrase,  in  this  wide  field  of  human  genius; 
but  the  eye  of  taste  finds  a  resting-place  at  every  turn. 
The  interiors  of  Metzu  and  Mieris — the  smoking-shops  of 
Ostade — the  horses  of  Wouvermans — the  satin-attired  dam- 
sels of  Chsrard  Dhou — the  flesh-tints  of  Vanderwerf— the 
animals  of  Schnyders — the  cattle  of  Cuyp,  as  seen  under 
the  effect  of  an  evening  sky, — I  shall  ever  remember  with 
delight;  while  the  landscapes  of  Pollemberg,  Ruysdael, 
Berghem,  Both,  and  Breughel,  preffAant  as  they  all  are 
with  the  very  poetry  of  nature,  and  breathing  nothing  but 
life  and  light,  and  beauty  and  loveliness,  will  never  be 
effaced  from  my  recollection. 

Among  the  works  of  the  Italian  masters,  there  are  a  few 
gems,  which  it  would  be  unpardonable  wholly  to  overlook 
here.     The  chief  of  these  is  the  famous  M4idonna  di  San 
Stsio,  by  Raphael,  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the 
finest  of  all  the  Madonnas  in  the  world.    It  is  perhaps  un- 
rivalled as  a  production  of  art,  and  the  visiter  returns  to  it 
again  and  again,  to  saze  upon  the  ^orious  group,  wherein 
ffrace,  granoeur,  ana  godliness,  seem  in  harmony  to  dwelL 
An  Bn^ish  lady  whom  I  met  the  other  day,  when  speaking 
of  the  gallery,  said,  that  it  was  well  worth  making  a  Jour- 
ney from  England  to  Dresden,  were  it  only  to  see  this  mas^ 
terpiece  of  Raphael.    I  could  have  expected  such  a  senti- 
ment from  a  Florentine  as  the  result  of  connoisseurship^ 
but  coming  flrom  a  British  female,  it  was  the  natural  ex- 
IHression  of  honest  admiration,  and  the  highest  of  ail  trib- 
utes to  the  genius  of  the  artist    This  picture,  which  for- 
merly adorned  the  altar  of  a  church  in  Plaoentia,  cost  the 
6azon  elector   18,000  ducats,  besides  the  expense  of  a 
copy  by  an  eminent  modern  hand. 

The  next  great  attraction  for  the  lover  of  art,  after  this 
exquisite  Madonna,  are  the  six  celebrated  pictures  of  Cor-  ^ 
ref^o ;  and  of  these,  the  "  Holy  Night,"  as  it  is  called,  is 
Ihe  most  remarkable.  It  was  formerly  the  chief  geni  of 
tile  c<^lection  at  Modena,  and  is  said  to  be  Correggio's 
masterpiece.  The  new-born  son  of  Mary  is  here  repre- 
sented as  lying  upon  a  bed  of  straw^  ola^isd  in  the  arnn 


of  his  angelic  mother,  who  gazes  on  him  with  an  expi 
of  intense  tenderness.  A  couple  of  shepherds  and  a  shep- 
herdess are  seen  looking  with  astonishment  and  delisht 
upon  the  child,  from  which  beams  a  ray  that  irradiates  the 
whole  scene.  A  group  of  angels  float  above,  in  joyful  ado- 
ration, upon  a  cloud.  In  the.  back-ground,  Joseph  is  ob- 
senrea  busied  with  his  ass;  while  in  tlie  extreme  distance^ 
is  observed  the  first  soft  mellow  effulgence  of  morning's 
dawn.  The  great  charm  of  this  picture  lies  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  painter  has  managed  the  chiaroscuro,  it  is 
certainly  an  original  and  glorious  conception. 

The  other  most  remarkable  pictures  in  the  Dresden  Gal- 
lery, are  Titian's  well-known  Venus,  crowned  by  Cupid— 
the  Marriage  in  Cana,  by  Paul  Veronese — the  McigdaUwt. 
full  of  repenting  sorrow,  by  Battoni — the  SL  Ceciii4U  of 
Carlo  Doici  and  Julio  Romano— the  splendid  Venus,  by 
Guido,  which  was  engraved  by  Strange — the  Pamastiu 
of  Tintorretto,  and,  though  last  not  least,  the  St  Roch  giv- 
ing alms,  by  Annibal  Carracci.  Of  the  Crayon  gallery,  I 
may  merely  say,  that  here  one  obtains  some  idea  of  the 
power  of  Raphael  Mengs,  and  finds  sufficient  proof  of  his 
capability  to  become  a  critic  on  the  fine  arts. 

On  visitini?  the  Museum,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in- 
troduced to  Kcarl  Bdttiger,  the  keeper  of  all  the  royal  col- 
lections of  art  in  this  city,  which  are  very  numerous.     This 
individual,  you  are  aware,  is  one  of  the  greatest  antiqua- 
rians in  Europe ;  but  to  his  skill  in  that  species  of  con- 
noisseurship,  is  joined  an  exquisite  taste  for  all  works  of 
art    He  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  men  I 
have  ever  met  with ;  full  of  anecdote,  and  inexhaustible  in 
conversation.    I  was  happy,  indeed,  to  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  so  eminent  a  man,  particularly  as 
he  speaks  English  with  a  fluency  whiclK  in  a  foreigner,  is 
altogether  astonishing.    The  merits  or  this  splendid  ar- 
chaiologist,  have  justly  raised  him  to  distinction  at  court 
and  he  has  been  long  an  Aulic  councillor  to  the  king  of 
Saxonv.    In  his  writings,  he  is  chiefly  distinguished  for 
critical  acumen ;  but  one  of  his  publications  contains  some 
very  curious  and  original  ideas  on  the  mythology  of  art 
Unlike  the  generality  of  critics,  Bottiger,  I  understand,  is 
beloved  by  artists;  a  circumstance  which  may  perhaps 
be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  benefits  which  have  arisen 
to  art  in  general,  from  the  establishment  of  the  famous 
KwMiblatt^  a  literary  periodical  originally  suggested  by  hico, 
and  which  has,  during  many  years,  l>een  the  best  vehicle 
in  Germany,  perhaps  in  the  world,  for  the  fair  discussion 
and  learned  elucidation  of  almost  every  subject  coiuiected 
vith  artistical  and  antiquarian  learning.    Though  a  pro* 
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fbond  scholar,  and  one,  too,  who  has  gathered  his  iiifbr- 
inatioa  by  the  most  indefatio^able  industry,  BOttiger  has 
nothing  of  the  pedant  about  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  is 
exceedingly  frank  and  unconstrained  in  his  manners^  and 
appears  to  be  of  a  gay  and  sprightly  disposition.  If  his 
countenance  does  not  belie  him,  I  suspect,  too,  that  he  is 
fond  of  good  cheer ;  a  circumstance  quite  congenial  with 
his  literary  taste,  as  I  know  him  to  be  an  admirer  of  Ho- 
race, to  whom,  I  may  add,  he  has  acted  as  another  Maece- 
nas, by  writing  a  collection  of  most  erudite  illustrative 
notes.  Though  a  most  laborious  critic,  the  use  of  the  mid- 
night lamp  has  as  yet  produced  no  bad  effects  upon  B6tti- 
ger's  person,  which  is  portly  in  the  extreme.  Perhaps  I 
should  except  his  eyes,  which  appear  to  be  very  weak,  a 
defect  generally  ascribed  to  his  studious  habits ;  his  devo- 
tion to  literary  pursuits  having  never  permitted  more  than 
a  few  hours  rest  any  night  of  his  life. 

Yesterday  aAernoon.  I  took  an  opportunihr  of  calling  on 
the  Hofrath,  Ludvoig  Tieck,  who,  next  to  GrOthe,  is  the  most 
renowned  litterateur  in  Germany.    Having  learned  that 
he  lived  in  the  Neumarkt,  1  proceeded  thither ;  and  on  as- 
cending the  stair  of  one  of  the  corner  houses  of  the 
square,  soon  found  myself  within  the  poet's  habitation.    I 
had  taken  the  precaution  of  sending  my  card  of  introduc- 
tion, an  hour  or  two  before  claiming  an  audience ;  and 
when  I  again  presented  it  to  the  domestic,  I  was  at  once 
ushered  into  a  handsome  apartment,  adorned  with  several 
very  good  engravings,  among  which  was  a  portrait  of 
Tieck  himself.   His  daughter,  a  youn^  lady  of  rather  pleas- 
ing demeanour,  received  me  very  politely,  and  told  me  that 
her  father  would  be  occupied  for  a  few  moments,  but  that 
I  should  see  him  almost  immediately.  Whether  or  not  this 
was  the  fair  personage  whom  the   splenetic  MQllner  so 
grossly  attacked,  I  know  not;  but  if  so,  and  should  it  be 
allowable  in  such  a  case  to  judge  physiognomically,  her 
appearance  certainly  affords  presumptive  evidence  of  the 
little  fellow's  utter  want  of  conscientiousness. 

A  pair  of  stiff'-starched  frdulein,  the  very  beau  ideal  of 
stale  aristocratical  virginity,  occupied  a  sofa  on  one  side 
of  the  room  ;  while  I  seated  myself  opposite  to  themi^  on 
the  other.  The  conversation,  which,  on  the  part  of  the 
ladies^  was  conducted  In  terms  of  the  coldest  politeness, 
was  fortunately  soon  cut  short,  by  the  appearance  of  the 
poet  himself,  who,  on  entering  the  apartment,  saluted  me 
kindly,  and  took  a  seat  by  my  side. 

Tieck,  if  I  may  Judge  from  appearances,  must  be  on 
the  wrong  side  of  fifty..  In  face  as  well  as  person  he  ex* 
hibits  all  the  usual  indications  of  that  stage  of  life,  and  he 
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does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  in  good  health.  His  countenance 
is  open,  and  his  large  forehead  bespeaks  a  mind  fraug'ht  with 
thought  and  intelligence.  There  is  an  unaffected  nobleness 
in  his  speech  and  demeanour,  which  is  as  impressive  as  it  is 
pleasing;  while  the  style  of  his  conversation,  at  every  turn, 
indicates  the  poet-mind,  rich  in  imaginative  conceptions, 
and  *'  soaringfrom  earthly  to  ethereal  things."  My  remarks 
upon  his  works,  naturally  led  him  to  inquire  how  they  were 
appreciated  in  England;  a  question  which,  I  confess,  1 
could  not  well  answer.  I  told  him,  however,  that  I  bad 
seen  translations  of  several  of  his  romances,  and  also  of 
his  MArchen  ;  and  by  way  of  fillip  to  his  self-love  as  an  au- 
thor, I  hinted  that  his  two  tales,  entitled  "The  Betrothed" 
and  *^  The  Pictures,"  had  won  him  some  celebrity  among 
English  novel- readers.  He  put  many  questions  to  me  re- 
specting Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  works,  with  all  of  which 
be  appeared  to  be  peculiarly  versant ;  and  it  struck  me, 
that  he  entertained  the  pleasing  conviction,  that  his  own 
fame,  like  Sir  Walter's,  rested  much  on  the  acquaintance- 
ship, displayed  in  his  writings,  with  the  manners  and  feel- 
ings of  the  past 

Of  all  the  livins  writers  of  this  country,  you  are  aware, 
that  none  have  been  so  instrumental  in  turning  public  at- 
tention to  the  manners,  feelings,  and  occurrences  of  the 
middle  ages,  as  Tieck.    He  is.  in  truth,  a  thorough -bred  en- 
thusiastic worshipper  of  tlie  times  in  which  the  troubadour 
trolled  his'  simple  ballad,  and  when,  to  listen  to  the  Minne- 
lieder  of  the  period,  was  the  dearest  pastime  of  every  son 
of  Suabia.    Although  Tieck,  in  his  literary  life,  has  at- 
tempted to  paint  many  portions  of  the  intellectual  and  im- 
aginative world,  it  is  certain  that  his  own  peculiar  province 
is  the  MArcheTij  or  popular  traditionary  tale.    Imbued  with 
a  rich  southern  fancv  and  downright  northern  sincerity,  he 
has,  as  Dr.  Menzel  observes,  caught  the  living  spirit  of  that 
strange  and  mysterious  period,  and  with  a  brilliant^  though 
oflen  gloomy  pencil,  has  first  painted  the  stern  piety  and 
intense  religious  feelings  of  the  olden  times,  and  then  placed 
them  with  equal  taste  and  skill  in  admirable  contrast  with 
modern  enlightenment,  and  modern  unbelief    He  has  also 
portrayed,  in  traits  of  matchless  beauty,  the  pure  and  pro- 
found loye  ascribed  by  the  troubadours  to  the  beings  of 
that  early  age ;  and,  I  may  add,  that  with  the  exception  of 
Shakspeare  and  Schiller,  there  is  no  modern  writer  who 
can  be  said  to  have  pictured  the  everlasting  object  of  aU 
poetry — ^love,  with  so  much  pathos  and  effect.    Tieck,  in 
foci,  has  drawn  man  in  the  childhood  of  his  guileless  inez- 

Eerience,and  has  cast  over  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  bit 
eroes,  the  misty  visions  of  man's  future  and  more  glorious 
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destiny.  His  drama  ofGenoveva^  is  regarded  as  a  master* 
piece  in  Germanjr ;  and  his  popular  tale  written  aAer  tb^ 
manner  of  IVilhelm  Meister,  called  Franix  Stem^altTs  Wan' 
derungeit,  or  the  wanderings  of  a  student  of  painting,  is 
universally  allowed  to  be  the  only  one  among  the  many 
imitations  of  this  species  of  novel,  which  can  at  all  compete 
with  that  of  Gothe.  While  Tieck  has  written  several  ex- 
cellent comedies,  and  many  other  miscellaneous  pieces  in 
the  higher  departments  of  literature,  there  is  nothing  which 
has  raised  him  so  much  in  the  estimation  of  his  country- 
men, and  nothing  which  Crermany  values  so  highly,  as  his 
Blaubart,  and  other  Kinder  Mdrchen,  or  stories  ^r  children. 
And  why  ?  just  because  in  these  he  shows  a  naivetL  and 
originality  of  illustration,  which  has  as  yet  found  no  rival. 

On  Tieclc's  alluding  to  Sbakspeare,  I  took  occasion  to 
thank  him  for  the  pleasure  I  had  received  from  the  perusal 
of  his  able  preface  to  the  works  of  the  unfortunate  Lenz, 
which  he  published  about  three  years  ago.  Poor  Lenz,  you 
know,  was  the  first  ih  Germany  who  advocated  the  poetical 
and  dramatic  character  of  Shakspeare,  in  opposition  to 
that  of  Racine ;  and  may  justly  be  ^id  to  have  fallen  a 
▼ictim  to.the  enthusiastic  attempt  which  he  made  to  reform 
the  drama  of  his  native  land.* 

.  Durine  my  interview  with  Tieck,  the  ladies  seemed  to 
listen  to  nim  as  an  oracle ;  and  it  was  not  without  reason. 
His  conversation  is  even  superior  to  his  writing.  I  could 
not  help  being  gratified  with  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke 
of  his  literary  contemporaries,  and  even  of  those  who  were 
his  declared  foes.  Aware  of  his  being  one  of  that  celebra- 
ted critical  clique,  of  which  Scblegel  and  Novalis  were  con- 
federates, and  whose  admiration  of  Catholic  mysticism, 
Tieck  had  abetted  and  advocated,  I  took  care  to  avoid  the 
dangerous  whirlpool  of  polemics.  His  religious  prejudices, 
like  those  of  Dr.  Johnson,  are  incurable.  They  are  dis- 
played in  an  obvious  hostility  to  the  spirit  of  Protestantism, 
and  may  l>e  said  to  be  constitutional.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  blot  in  his  character. 

Among  other  particulars,  I  learned  fi^om  Tieck  that 
there  are  five  periodicals  at  present  published  in  the  Saxon 
capital,  ffix.  the  Merkur,  published  six  times  a-week,  being 
a  selection  of  short  literary  papers,  consisting  of  tales,  po- 
etry, anecdotes,  Ac;  2d,  Der  Sacheiche  Stadiverordnete 
una  Communalgardisi^  another  literary  paper,  published 
weekly;   3d,  Anzeiger  Dreedener,  an  advertising  paper, 

*  Laos  wrote  •  number  of  plays ;  bat  at  the  age  of  twenty-aeren  ha  ha- 
aama  racing  mad.  He  recovered  hia  reaaoo  bdforo  death,  which  took 
pisca  three  yaa»  tfterwavda* 
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puUMied  daily ;  4Ui,  Tagdflait  wm  Amoldi  another  colleo> 
tion  of  talea,  criticisms,  ^c. ;  and,  5th,  DenkmLrdxgkeUem 
Jyar  SaeJUenj  which  appears  four  times  a- week,  and  girt;* 
an  account  of  passing  events,  extracted  chiefly  from  for- 
eign prints,  together  with  original  papers.  The  whole  of 
these  publications,  however,  are  rather  of  a  tea-table  sort, 
and,  according  to  Tieck's  account,  have  very  few  prcteo- 
■ions  either  to  learning  or  philosophy.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  society  of  Dresden,  though  composed  of  persons 
ofUMte,  devoted  to  music  and  painting,  care  little  about 
literature;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  well-known 
writers,  including  all  who  constitute  what  may  be  called 
the  circle  of  Ludwig  Tieck,  who  is  regarded  here  as  the 
9ir  Walter  Scott  of  the  country,  there  are  few  who  dream 
of  any  intellectual  pursuit,  except  the  art  of  the  limner  or 
the  musician. 

From  the  kind  and  courteous  manner  in  which  Herr 
Tieck  received  me.  I  shall  regret  our  early  departure  from 
Dresden.  This  able  critic,  profound  scholar,  and  elegant 
writer,  having  almost  every  night  a  sort  of  canversaztone, 
where  those  (both  ladies  and  gentlemen)  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  literature,  or  cultivate  JBelles  Lettres,  regularly  a»- 
semble.  On  these  occasions,  Tieck  generally  reads  a  por- 
tion of  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  of  whose  works  be  is 
passionately  fond.  A  variety  of  critical  discussion  follows 
this  exercise ;  and  ^ou  may  easily  conceive,  that  no  one  is 
better  qualified  (or  it  than  the  man  through  whose  powerf\il 
pen  our  immortal  bard  has  become  almost  naturalized  in 
Germany.  At  present,  the  half  of  the  plays  that  are  pei^ 
formed  m  Dresden  and  Berlin,  are  translations  from  Shak- 
speare. 

Although  the  people  of  Dresden  are  distinguished  lovers 
of  the  fine  arts,  they  are  not  so  devoted  either  to  literature 
or  politics  as  the  Berliners  or  Leipsickers.  The  latter  may 
be  considered,  in  fact,  the  leading  politicians  in  this  coun- 
try, since  the  dicta  of  their  quidnunct  almost  pass  for  gos- 
pel over  the  whole  land.  You  will  perhaps  be  surprise  to 
learn,  that  in  Dresden  there  is  no  political  newspaper  phnt- 
qd  3  and  that  the  good  people  of  the  Saxon  capital  are  quits 
content  to  take  the  opinion  of  their  brethren  of  Leipsic,  on 
4II  matters  touching  public  affairs,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad.  In  that  mercantile  emporium,  more  political  in- 
^nnation  is  to  be  obtained  than  anywhere  else  in  Gfcr- 
many,  owing,  perhaps,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  freedom 
of  its  press ;  for,  although  there  is  no  doubt  a  censorship 
there  as  elsewhere,  still  it  is  not  so  stnct  as  in  some  other 
cities.  It  is  curious  enough,  that  the  Jealousy  of  the  gov- 
ernments extends  only  to  writing  or  printing. 


Thron^ovt  botti  Pnisala  and  Saxony,  politics  are  opem- 
Ijr  and  lioeraliy  discusaed ;  and  I  have  heard  as  much  rad- 
iitilBni  sported,  and  as  much  sympathy  displa3red  for  the 
Poles  as  I  have  ever  heard  in  England.    The  fact  is,  the 
fwopie  here  may  think,  speak,  and  declaim  as  much  as  they 
pleiise,  but  they  must  take  care  not  to  commit  their  thoughts 
to  paper.    Litem  scripta  manetj  is  an  adage  known  over 
the  globe;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  nowhere  so  much  acknow* 
ledged  in  political  writing  as  in  Germany.    I  have  heard 
aome  of  the  Grermao  politicians  argue  seriously  in  farour 
of  this  system.    When  we  think,  sav  they,  of  what  has  be- 
Mlen  France,  it  is  very  questionable  how  far  Jaunudiim 
hrinm  happiness  to  a  country.    A  people  who  are  really 
comfortable  in  their  circumstances,  who  are  not  poor — and 
have  a  due  reward  for  their  industrjr — are  infinitely  t>etter 
not  to  intermeddle  in  the  unpro<iuctive  and  party-stirring 
•fril^  of  politics.    The  gain  and  the  interest  of  such  a  war- 
fiune^  are  only  for  states  like  your  own,  where  sTery  mean 
be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  preserve  an  industrious 
lation  from  the  shackles  of  a  selfish,  unprincipled  aris- 
Here*  we  have  no  corn-laws,  by  which  one  class 
are  enabled  to  tax  another^no  legalized  stock-jobbing-*- 
»a  monstrous  national  debt.    Where  these  curses  to  soci- 
ety and  to  happiness  do  not  exist,  and  where  comparative 
comfort  is  spread  over  the  land,  politics  are  of  little  value. 
The  sole  end  of  government  ought  to  be,  to  make  the  peo- 
ple happy,  and  to  preserve  them  free  from  their  neighbours' 
QpnMMny.    This  is  just  now  the  state  of  matters  in  Saxony; 
and  hence  politics,  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  are  of  little 
moment    There  may  be  some  truth  in  these  reasons,  but 
they  are  not  adapted  for  the  present  state  of  the  public 
mind,  either  here  or  in  Englana.    Last  jrear,  as  I  have  al- 
ready hinted,  a  sort  of  bastard  revolution  took  place  in  this 
country,  which  ended  in  obtaining  some  slight  improve- 
ment in  the  constrnction  of  the  Lamdiagy  or  Aasembly  of 
the  General  States,  which,  by  the  way,  is  still  founded  on 
feudal  forms,  and  dependent  on  the  antiquated  absurdities 
of  chivalry.    This  assembly  is  composed  of  noblemen, 
prieels,  professors  of  universities,  gentry,  and  burghers— a 
species  of  aristocratic  Cortes,  dependent  upon  the  quarten- 
ings  on  a  member's  escutcheon,  out  in  which  the  voice  of 
the  people  at  large  is  never  heard.    This  body,  however, 
has  gone  the  length  of  dictating  to  the  king— particular^ 
hi  two  late  instances,  when  it  assumed  the  right,  first,  of 
controlling  the  power  be  exercised  of  making  additions  to 
the  rich  tivasures  of  art  that  are  in  his  capital;  and  next, 
ef  reducing  the  number  of  his  Popish  attendants:  but  it  has 
gone  no  ferther ;  for  there  was  no  other  abu^  complafaied 
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o^  except,  perhaps,  the  law  of  imprisonment,  than  vliidi 
there  is  nothing  tnat  more  requires  immediate  amendment 
Saxony,  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  may  at  prea- 
ent  he  proud  of  its  condition.    Over  the  whole  face  of  tlM 
country  through  which  we  have  travelled,  we  beheld  innu* 
merable  evidences  of  prosperity.    We  have  nowhere,  at 
least,  seen  any  symptoms  of  poverty— not  a  single  individ- 
ual asking  idms — and  no  man  who  was  not  almost  as  well 
clothed  as  ourselves.    Her  agriculture  is  much  improved, 
and  her  wool  production  is  daily  increasing.   The  expotts 
of  this  article  to  Holland  and  England,  amount  annually  to 
three  millions  of  thalers.     Her  cotton  manufacture  and 
calico  printing  at  Chemnitz,  are  also  becoming  every  year 
more  and  more  important    The  same  may  be  said  of  her 
linen  manufiicture,  the  establishments  of  Lausitz  being  joat 
now  in  a  very  flourishing  condition ;  while  her  iron  mining 
at  Freyberg:,  holds  out  still  brighter  prospects,  and  already 
proves  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth.    These  foots 
speak  volumes,  as  to  the  present  prosperous  condition  of 
the  people  of  Saxony.   The  truth  is,  they  are  a  hard-work- 
ing, inaustrious,  frugal  race,  ever  mindful  of  the  main 
chance;  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  appears  to  be  more 
equally  divided  than  it  is  with  us.    Hence  the  universal 
contentment  that  prevails,  and  the  absence  of  every  thing 
like  poverty.    They  possess  one  decided  advantage  over 
every  other  European  government.    There  are  here  few 
or  no  overgrown  aristocrats,  who,  in  the  pride  of  ricfaeSy 
look  down  and  scowl  upon  tlieir  inferiors.    The  nobility, 
though  proud  of  their  ancient  lineage,  are  the  most  pater- 
nal and  best  educated  in  Germany.   It  is  doubtless  because 
they  are  so,  that  their  rank  never  l>egets  invidious  com- 
parisons, nor  creates  any  Jealousy  whatever  in  the  people. 
The  grades  of  family  and  intelligence  are  here,  no  doubt, 
aufficiently  defined,  in  conformity  with  the  rites  of  an  ex- 
isting Ritterschajt ;  but  the  tyranny  of  vulgar  wealth  and 
stolid  stupidity,  is  fortunately  awanting.    Neither  do  this 
class  engross  to  themselves,  as  with  us,  all  the  offices  of 
trust  and  profit  in  the  state ;  and  their  private  fortunes  never 
form  so  striking  a  contrast  with  the  small  means  of  the 
mass,  as  in  England,  where  poverty  often  stands  in  juxta- 
position with  enormous  wealth.    Ensland  may  have  rea- 
son to  l>e  proud  of  her  sons,  when  riches  are  talked  of;  but 
what  can  she  say  when  poverty  is  alluded  to?   Is  it  better, 
think  ye,  for  a  country  to  have  a  thousand  Croesuses,  and 
millions  who  can  scarcely  gain  a  miserable  pittance-Uhan 
to  have  wealth  generally  diffused,  and  a  peasantry,  though 
associating  not  with  their  superiors,  boasting  all  tne  com- 
forts of  their  prince?    The  latter  is  actually  the  case  here^ 
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and  I  gravely  opine,  that  it  is  by  far  the  happiest  state.-«- 
Saxony,  to  be  sure,  can  boast  of  none  of  the  hot-bed  spien- 
door  of  Britain ;  but  then  she  is  utterly  exempt  from  the 
moral  and  political  corruption  that  distinguishes  our  oli- 
garchy, and  which  is  the  cause,  not  only  of  many  a  with- 
ering blight  in  the  fair  garden  of  industry,  butof  that  wide- 
spreading  wretchedness  which  may  be  said  emphatically 
to  be  the  foul  manure  which  supports  the  glaring  flowers. 
Were  I  to  judge  from  what  has  come  under  my  own  ob^ 
servation,  within  these  few  weeks,  I  should  say,  that  hap- 
piness is  more  generally  diffused  over  the  territory  of  both 
Anthony  Clemens,  and  Fredericlc  William  III.,  than  it  is 
over  any  other  country  of  Europe.    1  will  not  even  except 
our  own  happy  land;  for  although  we  live  under  the  ban- 
ner of  a  comparatively  free  constitution,  and  can  vaunt 
many  advantages  over  other  nations,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  people  are  individuailv  more  happy,  or  have 
fewer  hardships  to  complain  of.    When  a  <;ountry  is  in 
debt,  and  when  that  debt,  or  the  interest  of  it,  must  be  paid 
by  the  labour  of  the  people,  the  nation  that  requires  to  give 
less  of  its  daily  labour  for  its  liquidation  must  be  the  least 
burdened,  and  on  that  account  alone,  is  the  most  likely  .to 
be  the  happiest.    Saxony  has  little  to  pay — England  has 
upwards  of  eight  hundred  millions;  and  the  annual  interest 
of  that  enormous  sum  must  all  be  drawn  from  the  fruits  of 
industry,  and  abstracted  from  the  comforts  of  her  honest 
hard-working  population.    The  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  this  is  so  obvious,  that  I  need  not  add  a  word  more. 
My  gorge  always  rises,  however,  when  I  think  of  the  sys- 
tem under  which  our  vast  debt  accumulated  to  so  hopeless 
an  amount    The  annals  of  the  world  do  not  afford  another 
instance  of  so  long  and  prosperous  a  career  of  insolent  po- 
litical peculation,  fraud,  and  villany.    In  Venice,  the  same 
system  was  carried  to  perfection ;  but  in  point  of  extent, 
it  was,  in  comparison  with  ours,  as  a  farthing  candle  to  the 
sun.    An  honest  history  of  all  that  we  have  endured  under 
it,  would  not  mei  ely  form  the  bitterest  satire  that  ever  was 
written  on  the  exercise  of  aristocratic  power,  but  would 
finally  clench  the  unanimous  opinion  pronounced  by  en- 
lightened politicians  of  every  age,  that  &e  worst  of  all  pos- 
sible governments  is  an  ouqarcht. 
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LETTER  XXI. 

iBddMi  prepaniions  to  leave  Dresden  for  the  Saxon  Switsertand-^Boviraiu  of 
Pi^g<l90-^he  annual  festival  of  the  Voaelschieuen — Saxona  reaUae  the  idra  of 
the  old  German  chararter'-Tomb  of  Rabener,  the  GemiMi  BwlR  the  Todtea- 
taat>— Moonment  to  Adoliing,  the  philologist— Departure  finem  Drradew-  Em, 
chements  of  nature  cooi|»red  with  the  enervating  itiuiuli  of  a  chy— Road  to  Pd> 
Bks — the  house  of  Theo^lore  KSmer's  father — in  a  mrilion  attached  to  this  houses 
SehOlsr  wrote  his  Don  Carloa— T>>wn  of  Pilnitx^the  pataoe-- Regolariiy  of  the 
motions  of  the  iSaxon  court — the  kin^and  his  confpssiir^IItalorical  assocjatimu 
connected  with  the  palare— Vlllai^e  of  Lohmen— Universal  use  of  bread  and  but- 
ter'In  daaonj-^-Peculiar  prhrllefe  of  the  fenuUes  of  Lohmen — the  Onowaldaer 
Orund— its  romantic  character— Thunder-atorm—tlte  Bssley — Schandan — the 

Ri 


Great  and  Small  Wlnferbcrg— the  Prebischthor— Vallj»y  of  Kimitx — Woodcof- 

aro  to  ~  *       ■ 
genii 


ters— Hohlenslein — the  Kuhstahl<-Return  to  Schandau^-sinfnilar  sccnerv  of  the 
I  Bwitserlaocl— Destitute  of  soeh  genu  luci  as  Ukr  Waller  Sooct  kaa 


ted  for  the  scenery  of  Scotland. 

SCBARDAH,  1831. 

Our  departure  from  Dresden  was  somewhat  sudden,  m> 
companion  having  expressed  a  wish  to  pass  a  few  addi- 
tional days  in  the  Saxon  Switzerland.  We  were  therefore 
pressed  for  time,  and  in  the  hurry  of  taking  leave,  I  bad 
not  an  opportunity  of  addressing  another  epistle  from  the 
Saxon  capital..  I  have  seldom  left  any  city  with  greater 
regret  It  will  ever  be  associated  in  my  mind  with  all  that 
is  exquisite  in  the  fine  arts,  and  all  that  can  give  a  zest  to 
existence,  by  means  of  a  highly  cultivated  state  of  society. 
The  day  previous  to  our  bidding  adieu,  was  partly  devoted 
to  visiting  the  environs,  and  partly  preparing  for  our  jour- 
ney. In  particular,  we  visited  the  animated  and  exciting 
scene  of  the  Vogelschieaaen^  a  species  of  archery,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Papingo  still  practised  in  Scotland.  This 
annual  fair,  which  lasts  a  week,  is  held  upon  a  common, 
lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  about  a  mile  from  tlie 
town.  During  the  continuance  of  the  festival,  this  com- 
mon is  covered  with  rowsofgayly  decked  tents,  filled  with 
all  the  tempting  luxuries,  elegancies,  and  nicknackerics  of 
the  capital.  These  tents  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  sev- 
era!  streets  of  elegant  shops.  When  we  visited  the  ground, 
"the  fair  was  at  the  full,"  and  presented  a  scene  of  the 
most  spirit-stirring  kind^  to  which  I  should  in  vain  attempt 
to  do  justice  by  description.  We  had  here  a  0ood  oppor- 
tunity of  judging,  from  personal  observation,  of  the  appear- 
ance and  characteristics  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes ; 
accordingly  I  have  only  to  repeat  what  I  hav«  already 
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told  yon,  that  Saxony  may  well  be  proud  of  her  people* 
Tbey  vividly  realize  our  idea  of  the  old  Qerman  character-— 
an  orderly,  thoughtful,  prudent,  frugal,  comfort-loving,  sage- 
looking  set  of  beings ;  all  keen  money-makers,  and  anxiously 
devoted  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  families,  and  family 
circles  ; — ^two  features  in  their  character  tliat  recommended 
them,  above  every  thing  else,  to  the  good  opinion  of  my 
fellow-traveller,  who  is  at  once  a  keen  money-maker  and 
the  kindest  head  of  a  family  that  ever  breathed.  In  short, 
every  thing  we  saw  at  the  VogeUchiessen,  impressed  us 
with  respect  for  the  Saxons  as  a  people ;  and  I  left  it,  con- 
vinced that  they  possess  more  of  the  English  agricultural 
character,  than  any  other  nation  on  the  Continent  Indeed, 
their  resemblance  to  our  yeomanry  is  so  striking,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  descent  of  the  two  nations  from  one 
common  stock. 

The  Vogehchieasen.  or  archery,  to  which  so  vast  a  crowd 
of  well-dressed  people  thus  annually  congregate,  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  society,  whose  members,  with  tne  excep- 
tion of  strangers,  are  alone  permitted  to  draw  a  cross-bow. 
The  birds  which  form  the  mark,  are  fixed  upon  three  lofty 
poles,  the  Adler,  or  eagle,  as  it  is  called,  which  surmounts 
the  centre  pole  140  feet  high,  beine  about  ten  feet  in  height 
Notwithstanding  the  goodly  size  of  the  object,  it  was  seldom 
hit.  The  marksman  who  brings  down  the  head,  is  entitled 
t'j  five  dollars ;  and  for  a  wing,  four.  The  competition 
seemed  to  create  the  most  intense  interest  among  the  spec- 
tators, independent  of  the  local  and  personal  feeling  ex- 
cited by  it,  there  are  also  historical  recollections  associated 
with  this  national  wappetuchaw;  which,  1  find,  is  unlver^ 
sally  celebrated,  at  this  season,  over  all  Saxony. 

While  the  people  of  Dresden  appear  to  enter  into  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Vogelschieasen  with  considerable  enthusiasm,  it 
is  quite  certain,  that  they  are  not  half  so  much  ^ven  to  out- 
door amusements  of  this  nature,  as  the  Berliners,  whose 
more  lively  and  talkative  disposition,  better  fit  them  for 
such  pastimes.  The  Saxon,  also,  is  more  economical  than 
the  Prussian,  both  of  his  money  and  his  time.  Yet  there 
is  one  expensive  amusement,  in  which,  I  understand,  the 
better  class  of  Dresdeners  are  fond  of  indulging,  and  that 
is  private  theatricals — a  pastime,  you  will  allow,  particu- 
larly in  unison  with  their  taste  for  music  and  the  fine  arts, 
and  their  generU  habits,  as  indicated  in  my  description  or 
Tieck's  evening  parties. 

In  reference  to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  Dresdeners, 
I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  there  at  present  exists, 
and,  I  believe,  there  always  nas  existed,  a  very  consider- 
able jealousy  between  the  citizens  of  the  capital  and  those 
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of  Leif»ic--*-a  Jealousy  not  unlike  that  which  exists  betveea 
the  people  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow — the  pride  of  unis 
and  aristocratic  bearing  verttor  the  pride  of  wealth.  It  is 
really  amusing,  to  find  this  spirit  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
character  of  the  people  of  both  these  Saxon  cities.  Human 
nature,  yoo  perceive,  is  thus  everywhere  the  same 

Although  I  had  only  an  hour  or  two  to  spare*  after  my 
return  from  the  VogeUchietsen^  1  thought  I  could  not  spend 
the  time  better,  than  in  paying  a  visit  to  the  cemetery  of 
the  JahannUkirche^  which  contains  the  ash(*s  of  Rabener, 
the  German  Swift.    The  memory  of  this  amiable  bat  caus- 
tic satirist,  with  whose  name  the  improvement  of  Saxon, 
literature  must  ever  be  associated,  is  regarded   with  the 
ffreatest  respect.    His  tombstone,  which  is  of  the  simplest 
description,  is  itself  a  satire  on  the  admiration  with  which 
his  name  is  mentioned  by  his  countrymen.* 

While  upon  a  grave  subject,  I  may  also  mention,  that  I 
have  viewed  the  famous  monument  in  the  old  German 
style,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Todfentanz^  or  dance  of 
death.  It  was  finished  for  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Duke 
George,  about  the  year  1534,  and  removed  after  the  burn- 
ing of  that  edifice,  to  its  present  situation  in  the  P/arr^ 
kirche.  This  singular  piece  of  sculpture,  which  consists  of 
twenty -seven  figures  of  all  conditions  and  both  sexes,  is  one 
of  those  burlesque  groups  so  common  in  that  age,  and  the 
origin  of  which,  DTsraeli  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  dis- 
cover. If  I  remember  right,  that  ingenious  antiquary  at- 
tributes so  singular  a  mixture  of  the  ludicrous  and  the 
horrible,  to  the  reaction  which  took  place  in  the  public 
mhdd,  after  bein^  made  long  familiar  with  terror,  through 
the  fearful  atomies  pictured  by  the  monks ;  the  efiect  of 
which  was,  that  the  people  who  had  at  one  time  trembled 
at  the  figure  of  the  melancholy  skeleton,  became  at  j^^ngth 
so  accustomed  to  it,  as  to  make  it  a  subject  of  perpetual 
laughter  and  ridicule.f 

•  In  the  Pfarrkirche,  there  is  also  a  monument  to  Adelung^ 
the  celebrated  philologist,  who  held  so  long  c^nd  so  honour- 
ably the  situation  of  chief  librarian  of  the  National  Library 
ki  Dmden.  The  vast  industry  which  this  accomplished 
scholar  exerted  in  purifying  and  perfecting  the  German 
tongue,  coupled  with  the  knowledge  of  universal  language, 
displayed  in  his  wonderful  work  entitled  "  Mithridates," 

•  Rabener  was  born  in  1714,  and  died  in  1771.  The  seventh  edition  of 
hii  Satiren,  tfas  printed  in  1763.  Among  theses  is  an  amusing  paper,  en- 
titled "  Gehtime  Nathrichi  Von  D,  JoHnaOian  Sm/Vsleizen  Willen." 

t  In  D'l^racli's  2d  volume  of  New  CuriosiMes  of  Literature  tlie  reader 
wHl  find  two  mofit  intercating  papers  upon  tiiis  8ubieci,ooder  the  lidtd 
^  The  Book  oi  oeath"  and  "  The  Skeleton  of  DeatL" 


renders  his  memorv  dear  to  every  lover  of  learning ;  and 
hence,  strangers  of  that  class,  are  daily  attracted  to  his 
last  resting-place,  where  they  worship  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  is  honourable  alike  to  their  own  taste  and  to  the  illus- 
trious dead.* 

But  I  roust  now  hasten  to  give  you  some  account  of 
what  we  have  seen  since  we  quitted  Dresden.  As  already 
hinted,  we  were  induced  to  leave  that  city  sooner  than  we 
intended,  and  it  was  as  well  that  we  did  so,  the  weather 
having  proved  exceedingly  favourable  for  undertaking  the 
journey,  which  we  have  now  in  part  completed — a  journey, 
which  has  afforded  us  the  highest  enjoyment.  To  the  ad- 
mirers of  nature  in  all  her  grace  and  grandeur  as  well  as 
beauty,  there  is  scarcely  a  country  that  affords  greater 
scope  for  description,  or  more  altars  of  adoration,  than 
the  Saxon  Switzerland.  Amid  the  lovely  scenes  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  splendid  and  fantastic  fastnesses 
on  the  road  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  little  town, 
the  traveller  encounters  an  endless  succession  of  objects 
at  once  calculated  to  delight  the  eye,  to  excite  the  imagina- 
tion, and  to  elevate  the  soul.  Here  we  have,  at  one  time, 
gently  swelling  hills,  smiling  with  fruit-trees  and  vine- 
yards; and  at  another,  vast  mountains,  whose  rocky  and 
precipitous  sides  bespeak  the  storm  and  the  deluge  of  an 
earlier  world — scenery,  in  short,  which  exceeds  even  the 
description  of  our  favourite  poet,  while  apostrophizing  the 
spot,  where 

"on  he  traced  theuplanda,  to  sarvey. 
When  o'er  the  sky  advanced  the  kindling  dawn — 
Tlie  crimBoa  cloud,  blue  main,  and  mountain  gray, 
And  lake,  dim*gleaming  on  the  smoky  lawn; 
Par  to  the  west,  the  Ions,  long  vale  withdrawn, 
Where  twilight  loves  to  anger  for  a  while, 
And  now  he  faintly  kens  the  bounding  fawn, 
And  villager  abroad  at  early  toil ; 
But  lo,  the  sun  appeara!  and  heaven,  earth,  ocean  smile  I*' 

After  oeing  some  time  exposed  to  the  enervating  stimuli  of 
a  noisy  city,  I  need  scarcely  tell  you,  who  are  so  ardent  a 
lover  of  nature,  how  intensely  on^*  «>n1oys  a  ramble  through 
the  unshorn  garniture  of  a  sequesteied  v!:'\  whose  silence 
L  only  broken  by  the  scream  of  the  wild-fowl,  or  the  bab* 
bling  oi'  uie  stream.  Here  it  is  that  such  enjoyment  may 
be  had  in  perfection,  by  the  sentimental  traveller;  and 
should  he  be  at  all  imbued  with  the  feelings  of  the  melan- 
choly Jacques,  as  my  companion  sometimes  is,  he  will  find, 


*  Ad^lung  was  bom  in  1732,  and  died  in  180«.  It  is  said  that  ha  dsvotsd 
fMirteen  houre  daily  to  Uterary  Uboor. 


while  wandering  among  the  ever-changing  aoeneiy  of  tbm 
aingnlar  country,  endless  scope  for  moralizing  in  a  similar 
strain,  since  he  will  find  at  every  step,  "  sermons  in  stonei^ 
tongues  in  trees,  and  lx>oks  in  ttie  running  brooks."^ 

I  now  return  to  our  starting  point  Having  engaged  a 
carriage,  we  quitted  Dresden  early  in  the  morning,  and 
crossing  to  tlie  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  after  passing  through 
the  Bauzener  gate,  took  the  road  to  Pilnitz,  the  summer 
residence  of  tl^  Saxon  monarch,  about  ten  or  twelve  miles 
up  the  river.  Behind  one  of  the  vineyards  which  line  the 
road,  we  observed  the  house  which  belonged  to  the  lather 
of  Tiieodore  Kdrner.  It  was  in  this  mansion  that  the  poet 
spent  his  early  days ;  and  it  was  also  here  that  Frederick 
Schiller  frequently  resided  as  a  friend  of  the  family.  It 
was,  in  fact,  in  the  pavUion  of  the  garden  attached  to  this 
house,  that  the  immortal  bard  wrote  his  Don  Carlos  and  his 
Camp  of  IValUnstein;  the  latter  certainly  the  most  char- 
acteristic portion  of  the  well  known  TYilogit  by  Germany's 
most  celebrated  dramatist. 

The  little  town  of  Pilnitz,  with  its  picturesque  church,  is 
beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
the  vine-covered  hills,  at  the  point  which  separates  the  more 
mountainous  portion  of  the  country  from  the  valley. 

The  palace,  which  is  the  chief  object  of  attraction  to 
strangers,  is  sweetly  placed  on  the  banks  of  the  river; 
and  me  view  from  ttie  terrace  tliat  overlooks  the  stream, 
is  altogether  enchanting.  The  edifice,  which  a  fiords 
accommodation  for  the  various  branches  of  the  royal 
ffunily,  is  built  after  the  Chinese  fashion.    The  western 

e»rtion  is  occupied  by  the  king;  the  centre,  by  Prince 
aximilian;  and  the  eastern,  by  Prince  John;  and  be 
hind  these,  in  an  angle,  are  the  apartments  of  the  crown 
prince.  The  strict  etiquette  of  the  Saxan  court,  and  the 
consequent  regularity  of  its  motions,  are  proverbial. 
Every  subject  of  the  kingdom  can  tell  what  the  king  and 
his  household  are  about,  during  every  hour  of  the  day. 
On  the  first  of  May,  whatever  kind  of  weather  it  may  be, 
the  king  leaves  Dresden  for  Pilnitz,  where  be  resides  till 
the  end  of  September.  His  daily  occupation  exhibits  the 
perfection  of  routine  observances,  and  may  be  said  to  re- 
semble clock-work  itselil  As  an  instance,  we  were  told, 
when  visiting  the  palace,  that  his  majesty  took  his  barge 
regularly  at  noon ;  and  I  can  only  say,  that  the  last  stroke 


*  The  Sazon  Switzerland,  which  is  a  succesaioD  of  valleys  and  moun- 
tains, of  which  the  valley  or  the  Elbe  forms  the  centre,  is  about  thirlf 
miles  in  length  and  twenty-four  in  breadth.  This  highland  country  ex* 
lands  from  Liebethal  to  the  frontiers  of  Bohemis,  and  from  Falkeobeisi 
Nsokirch,  to  the  valley  behind  the  RosenthaL 
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of  twelve  had  scarcely  ceased  to  reveroerate  through  the 
eoartyard.  before  the  king,  accompanied  by  his  confessor 
—a  large-neaded,  Jesuitical-looking  personage,  made  his 
appearance  on  the  terrace.  His  majesty  was  attired  in  a 
fustian  coat,  black  silk  breeches,  and  black  silk  stockings. 
Two  ffondoliers,  in  coloared  liveries,  were  the  only  other 
attenaants  who  waitt^d  •  on  the  monarch — the  confessor 
giving  him  his  arm  till  they  reached  the  barge.  The  object 
of  this  regular  boating,  is  to  visit  a'  bath-house  built  in  a 
small  islet  of  the  Elbe,  where  the  king  takes  a  daily  plunge, 
and  whence  he  as  regularly  returns  to  dinner,  which  is 
served  precisely  at  half-past  one. 

There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  about  the  interior  of 
the  palace  of  Pilnitz.    It  is  plainly  furnished  for  the  resi- 
dence of  a  king,  and  the  pictures  are  of  no  great  value. 
There  are  associations  connected  with  it,  however,  which 
necessarily  beget  intense  interest  in  Uie  mind  of  the  travel- 
ler.    Whoever  is  versant  in  the  historjib  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  cannot  but  remember,  that  it  was  within  the  walls 
of  this  palace  that  the  first  crusade  against  free  institu- 
tions, under  the  mask  of  a  legitimate  coalition  to  counter- 
act the  revolutionists  of  France,  was  arranged  by  the  des- 
pots of  Europe.    Neither  can  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  infa- 
mous conspiracy  then   formed  against  liberty,  re-acted 
upon  its  authors,  and  ultimately  brought  down  upon  their 
heads  the  signal  vengeance  of  Heaven.    The  very  efforts 
which  they  made  to  crush  popular  rights,  was  the  means 
of  calling  Napoleon  into  the  political  arena,  to  form,  as  it 
were,  the  instrument  of  retribution  and  punishment    In 
less  than  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  the  Pilnitz  Conven- 
tion, did  the  French  emperor,  within  the  very  walls  of  this 
same  palace,  dictate  to  the  crowned  conspirators  the  plan 
of  his  memorable  Russian  campaign.    And  was  it  not 
here  he  must  have  felt  himself  at  the  summit  of  his  glory, 
waited  upon,  as  he  then  was.  by  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
tlie  kings  of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  and  all  the  leading 
^sovereigns  of  the  German  confederation,  every  one  of 
them  bitter  enemies  to  the  cause  of  which  this  extraordi- 
nary man  was  the  child  and  champion  1  What  a  mortifying 
sermon  do  these  apartments,  in  which  such  kingly  con- 
ferences were  held,  preach  on  the  vanity  of  human  pride, 
and  the  insecurity  or  human  ambition! 

On  leaving  Pilnitz,  we  drove  on  to  Lohmen,  a  romantic 
village,  where  vre  stopped  for  refreshments,  and  where  we 
picked  up  a  guide  to  conduct  us  through  the  intricacies  of 
the  various  dells,  ravines,  and  glens,  which  lie  between  that 
village  and  this  town,  which  may  be  termed  the  capital  of 
flie  Saxon  Switzerland,    The  refreshment  we  got  here,' 
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the  traveUing  fare  common  to  almost  all  the  towns  of 
Baxony.  It  consisted  of  wbat  is  called  a  buUerbrod^,  or 
bread  and  butter,  with  cheese  and  wine.  Butter,  indeed, 
is  the  universal  kitchen^  as  we  call  it  in  Scotland.  Never 
did  I  witness  so  much  butter  daily  consumed,  as  I  liave 
•een  since  I  entered  this  kingdom.  Here,  in  short,  bread 
and  butter  is  the  order  of  the  day  at  all  hours.  It  is  the 
perpetual  family  staple,  and  essential  as  a  make-weight  at 
every  meaL  i  ou  find  it,  with  equal  propriety,  according 
to  custom,  presented  at  breakfast,  at  lunch,  at  dinner,  and 
at  supper.  I  am  not  now  surprised  that  Gdthe  should 
have  mtroduced  his  hero  Werther  to  Charlotte,  in  the  act 
of  preparing  bread  and  butter  for  the  children  ;  since  every 
traveller  in  the  north  of  Germany  will  soon  discover  that  a 
good  housewife  in  that  country  can  have  little  time  for  do- 
mg  almost  any  thing  else.  A  larder  in  Saxony  may  well 
be  called  the  buttery !  The  matrons  of  Lohmen,  I  am 
told,  whose  husbands  are  chiefly  employed  as  woodcutters 
or  freestone  quarriers,  have  a  peculiar  privilege  granted 
them,  as  a  boon  for  adding  to  the  population.  After  the 
birth  of  every  child,  they  are  for  six  weeks  allowed  the 
liberty  of  selling  beer ;  and  our  guide  slyly  hinted,  that 
there  are  few  in  the  village  arrived  at  womanhood,  who 
have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege. 

From  Lohmen,  we  took  the  carriage  to  the  village  of 
Ottowalde,  whence  we  sent  it  forward  to  the  Bastey^  and 
then  proceeded  thither  on  foot  The  rough  and  romantic 
road  we  made  choice  of,  is  altogether  impassable,  except 
by  pedestrians ;  for  it  was  here  we  entered  upon  the  fa- 
mous Ottawaidacr  Grund — a  narrow,  deep,  and  rocky 
ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which  meanders  a  small,  silvery 
rivulet  This  Crruf?d,or  glen,  owes  its  name  to  the  circum- 
stance of  having  been  once  the  property  of  a  Ritter^  or 
knisht,  called  Otto,  one  among  the  many  of  those  petty 
feuoal  tyrants  who,  at  one  period,  held  over  each  particular 
district  of  this  country  an  independent  sway.  The  pathway 
through  this  deep  and  narrow  dell,  is  peculiarly  romantic, 
and  it  recalled  to  my  mind  feelings  somewhat  akin  to  those 
I  experienced  when  I  first  found  myself  threading  the  mag- 
nificent mountain  goree  of  the  Trosachs.  The  rocks, 
which  shoot  up  in  loftv  grandeur  on  each  side  of  the 
ravine,  from  the  dark  abyss,  have  assumed  the  most  sin- 
gular and  &ntastic  forms ;  and  imagination  has  hence  af- 
fixed to  them  certain  characteristic  appellations.  There 
are,  for  instance,  the  "  Devil's  Kitchen,''  and  the  «  Devil's 
Conee-shop" — ^the  spirit,  of  all  others,  which  the  German 
mind  has  ever  associated  with  all  that  is  dark,  gloomy, 
and  threatening.    We  have  also  the  Stein-salle^  or  Stone* 


bafi,  and  the  Schirm  Crrundy  where  masses  of  rock  seem 
altogether  to  have  blocked  up  the  ravine ;  while  imagina- 
tion has  bodied  forth  shapes,  and  applied  te  rocks  and 
cli^  the  terms  of  every  species  of  furniture  which  giant, 
lay.  or  (airy,  could  fancy  tor  his  comfort  and  enjoyment! 
Bcho,  too,  here  lends  its  powerful  aid  to  people  the  soli- 
tade;  while  the  rustling  of  the  surrounding  forest,  conveys 
a  constant  but  hollow  sound  of  greeting  to  the  solitary 
wanderer.  Never  do  I  remember  to  have  seen  any  thing 
in  natture  which  so  vividly  realized  the  description  of  the 
poet: 

"  Here,  'midst  the  changefiil  scenery,  ever  new, 

.    Fancy  a  thousand  wondrous  forms  descries, 
More  wildly  great  than  e?er  pencil  drew ; 
SockfiL  torrents.  Rulfs,  and  shapes  of  giant  size, 
And  guttering  ciilTs  on  cliffs,  and  fiery  ramparts  rise." 

While  wending  our  way  amid  these  wild  and  magnifi- 
cent steeps,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  we  were  saluted, 
when  about  the  centre  of  the  Ottowaldaer  Grund,  with  the 
sublime  music  of  a  thunder-storm.  You  may  well  sup- 
pose, that  nowhere  could  heaven's  artillery  be  heard  to 
greater  advantage,  or  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  scene- 
ry around.  It  was  nature  in  her  grandest  and  most  ter- 
rific mood ;  and  as  the  lightning  flashed,  and  the  peals  re- 
verberated from  rock  to  rock,  I  could  not  help  repeating 
Tasso's  well-known  lines : 

"  Treman  le  spaziose  atre  caveme, 
E  I'aer  cieco  a  quel  romor  rimbomba." 

How  true  was  the  music  of  the  Italian  poet  at  that  mo- 
ment, to  the'  elemental  war  which  rattledf  over  our  heads, 
and  of  which  the  hoarse  and  crackling  sounds  were  echoed 
fix>m  the  Devil's  Coffee-shops. 

Fortunately,  at  the  time  the  storm  came  on,  we  had  reach- 
ed the  point  of  the  ravine  where  a  restaurateur  had  establish- 
ed himself.  We  were  happy,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment,  to  obtain  the  shelter  of  his  humble  roo^  and  still 
happier  to  find,  after  we  entered,  that,  humble  though  it 
was,  it  afforded  both  comfort  and  amusement    We  were 

g resented  with  some  good  Pima  liqueur,  and  with  an  al- 
um, the  heroic  verses  of  which  were  enough  of  themselves 
to  evoke,  even  amid  the  danger  of  heaven's  thunderbolts, 
the  spirit  of  Momus ! 

when  the  storm,  which  was  of  short  duration,  had  aba- 
ted, we  proceeded  forward,  and  soon  reached,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Grundy  the  stone  table  on  which,  in  1710,  Au- 
gustus ol  Poland,  called  the  Stark,  was  obliged  to  break- 
fost;  and  a  little  farther  on,  we  were  shown  the  solitary 
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Vme-tree,  shootinff  firom  a  low  hill,  tinder  which  NapoiMB 
in  181 8,  stood^and  reflated  the  movements  of  his  anay, 
when  encamped  for  six  days,  during  the  campaign  suhee- 
quent  to  the  retreat  from  Moscow. 

On  issuing  from  the  gorge  of  the  Ottowaldaer  Qnmd, 
we  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  BcutfiVy  or  Bastion,  as 
it  is  called — one  of  the  chief  attractions  for  the  traTelkr, 
among  the  many  which  abound  in  the  Saxon  Switzerland. 
Prom  this  lofly  natural  terrace,  upon  the  summit  of  which 
an  excellent  hdtel  has  been  built  afler  the  Swiss  fashion, 
there  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  prospects  in  the  worid.  I 
The  perpendicular  rock  on  which  the  visiter  stands  is  990  1 
feet  above  the  bosom  of  the  Kibe,  which  flows  at  its  bas& 
and  whose  serpentine  windings  are  all  lying  distinct  ana 
clear,  as  if  delineated  on  a  map,  before  the  eye  of  the  as- 
tonisned  beholder.  As  I  gazed  on  this  porlion  of  the  land- 
scape, I  almost  imagined  myself  transported  to  the  wood- 
covered  heights  that  overlook  Tin  tern  Abbey,  and  which 
open  up  to  the  view  of  the  enraptured  admirer  of  natare, 
tiie  whole  valley  of  the  Wye— certainly  one  of  the  loveliest 
and  most  striking  portions  of  romantic  scenery  in  ail 
England. 

At  the  celebrated  station  of  the  Bastey,  when  we  turned 
our  eyes  to  the  nortii,  the  scenery  surpassed  descriptioa. 
We  stood,  as  it  were,  in  an  amphitheatre  of  split  and  riven 
rocks,  shooting  up  into  thet  sky  in  aQ  possible  shapes  and 
forms,  and  conveying  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  the  ruins  of 
some  mightv  giant-citv ;  while  in  the  various  Grundy — ^like 
that  of  the  Sfartyrthal—whxch  occupy  the  space  between 
these  majestic  time-worn  ramparts,  are  spots  like  those 
which  G6the  has  fancied  in  his  Faust  and  which  the  ima- 

f 'nation  cannot  fail  to  associate  witn  the  scenery  of  the 
reischQtz,  and  the  casting  of  Caspar's  magic  bullets.  To 
give  you  any  adequate  idea  of  this  scene  by  description^  is 
impossible.  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  the  greatest  of  all 
painters  after  nature,  would  fail  in  the  attempt ;  and  as  lit- 
tle could  Turner,  the  most  poetical  of  all  colourists,  convey 
to  the  mind  a  just  notion  of  the  splendour  which  an  even- 
ing sun  throws  over  the  singular  scenery  about  the  Bastejr. 
Here,  indeed,  we  may  be  said  to  have  the  debris  of  the 
world's  childhood.  combL.ed  with  the  ever-renewing  ver- 
dure and  foliage  of  the  present  hour;  we  see  here  the  in 
fancy  and  the  age  of  earth — the  past  and  the  present  time 
united ;  and  when  the  gray  riven  toppline  rocks,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  broad-leafed  seedling  whiofi  springs  from 
their  chinks,  are  beheld,  as  I  beheld  them,  richly  coloured 
with  the  last  rays  of  a  brilliant  day,  it  will  scarcely  be  de- 
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Hied)  that  in  that  eventide  effect  lay  the  finest  emblem  of  thf 
•future  in  another  world  I 

The  town  of  Schandau,  where  we  are  now  coqafortablj 
located,  lies  in  a  fine  position,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kir^ 
niiX9chbach  with  the  £Jbe.    It  ia  rather  a  lively  little  place, 
from  the  great  trade  in  wood,  stone,  and  fruit,  which  it  car* 
ries  on  with  eveiy  quarter  whither  the  river  leads.    The 
chief  mercantile  intercourse  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants. 
Im  with  Bohemia.    Schandau  is  also  the  grand  resort  of  idl 
tourists  through  the  Saxon  Switzerland;  and  hence  .it  is 
very  gay  during  the  summer  months.    Its  mineral  bath, 
although  not  one  of  the  first  rate,  is  the  chief  attraction  for 
invalids,  and  a  certain  class  of  hypochondriacs,  who  swell 
the  mass  of  idlers,  and  contribute  to  give  a  variegated 
complexion  to  Society  in  this  quarter  of  the  country.    The 
ixui,  called  the  Gaaihof  der  Siaehuchen  Schweitz^  m  which 
^ire  are  residing,  is  the  largest  house  in  the  town ;  and  the 
landlady  one  of  the  most  talkative  and  attentive  that  we 
have  met  with  in  Germany.    The  daily  fare,  too,  for  sp 
small  a  country  town,  is  excellent    There  is  an  exquisite 
standing  dish  of  FareUenj  or  trout,  which  might  of  itself 
induce  a  gourmand  to  visit  this  mountain  country.    Our 
hostess  took  ppneat  oains  to  impress  us  with  Ui^  important 
fiict,  of  the  king  or  Prussia  being  in  the  practice  of  stop- 
ping at  her  h6tel  on  his  annual  Journey  from  T^plits  to 
Clenin,  and  accordingly  led  us  into  the  royal  bed-chamber| 
to  point  out  the  precise  spot  where  the  royal  couch  ^ 
placed,  when  pressed  by  the  royal  corpu$  !  My  companion 
seemed  inclined  to  take  possession  of  the  apartment  durinsr 
oar  stay;  but  the  landlady  politely  refused  him,  upor  ^^ 
j^ea,  that  the  king  might  perhaps  arrive  that  very  evening. 
Ttie  conduct  of  our  nostess,  in  this  instance,  recalled  to 
my  recollection  a  circumstance  that  once  occurred  to  my*- 
seiC  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  south  of  France.    Having 
arrived  late  at  a  h6tel,  in  company  with  four  friends^  we 
inquired  for  bNed-rooms,  and  were  shown  tbree^  but  wei^o 
told  that  we  could  only  {^  two  of  them,  one  aparti^ent 
being  held  sacred  ever  since  Napoleon  had  slept  in  it,  on 
the  mrst  night  after  his  return  from  Elba !    I  pressed  tArd 
to  get  this  apartment;  but  the  French  landlady's  devotiba 
and  loyalty  to  the  then  ex-emperor,  was  not  to  be  shaken. 
She  said,  she  was  determined  that  no  one  should  ever 
sleep  in  the  bed  or  bed-room  again ;  and  for  that  night,  at 
leas^  she  kept  her  word,  at  the  expense,  as  I  well  remem- 
ber of  my  persona]  comfort 

At  Schandau.  one  may  spend  two  or  three  days  very 
pleasantly,  making  excunsiona  to  enjoy  the  scenery  of  the 
nelghbommK  district    The  lovers  of  th^  picturesque  find 


m  rioh  treat  at  the  Chr^at  and  Small  Winterbcrg^  and  tiie 
PrMschihor;  another  aJso  in  the  KimitzachthaL  and  at  the 
KukBtdkL  The  visiter  who  ascends  the  Great  Winterberg^ 
ia  rewarded  with  one  of  the  moat  strilcing  prospects  in  nft- 
tore ;  hili  and  valley,  wood  and  water,  viJlaee  and  hamlet, 
mountain  and  meadow,  lie  stretched  out  before  htm,  in 
varied  and  delightful  perspective.  The  eye  penetrates!,  at 
one  moment,  into  the  deep  recesses  of  the  rocky  and  l>a* 
saltic  Orund^  and  at  the  next,  enjoys  the  pleasing  relief  ex- 
hibited by  the  smiling  Elbe,  as  it  winds  its  silvery  stream 
onward  to  Dresden ;  at  another,  it  seeks  the  peaks  of  the 
Erzgebirge^  or  hurries  from  summit  to  summit  till  it  is  ar- 
rested by  the  Schneeberg  and  Riwengebirge,  The  smaller 
Winterberff  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  steep  precipice, 
and.  for  a  hunting  legend  connected  with  it,  besides  the 
usual  association  of  ghosts  and  goblins,  common  to  ail 
cloudy  countries.* 

The  Prdn9chfhor  is  a  great  curiosity  of  its  kind,  and  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  remarkable  sights  in  this  country.  If 
fa  a  natural  gate  of  rock,  which  stands  1200  feet  above  the 
Elbe,  measuring,  as  I  am  told,  upwards  of  sixty  feet  in 
height,  nearly  one  hundred  in  width  at  the  bottom,  while 
the  breadth  at  the  top  is  about  fifty.  This  colossal  opening 
is  upon  the  Bohemian  frontier,  and  opens  up  a  view  to  the 
valleys  of  that  country.  The  ascent  to  it  is  by  means  of  one 
^ousand  steps,  cut  in  the  rocks ;  but  the  picturesque  form 
of  this  7^r,  as  it  is  called  in  German,  and  the  view  to  be 
obtained  from  it,  richly  repays  the  fatigue  of  ascending. 

This  morning,  we  bent  our  steps  in  another  direction, 
and  one  equally  interesting.  Our  day's  pilgrimage  was  up 
the  valley  of  the  Kimitz,  the  appearance  of  which  I  can- 
not better  convey  to  you,  than  by  saying  that  it  resembles 
in  some  degree  the  rass  of  Lenny.  It  is,  however,  more 
extensive  than  the  famous  Scottish  mountain  gorge ;  while 
ever  and  anon  the  landscape  is  enriched  by  a  picturesque 
mill  or  cottage  built  after  the  Swiss  style.  The  road  leads 
through  a  most  extensive  forest  of  pine  trees,  which  ar> 
fords  a  recnilar  supply  of  firewood  for  Dresden  and  Meissen. 

This  vuley  is  one  of  the  chief  wood-cutting  stations  in 
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•  The  following  p*«)  the  heights  above  the  levd  of  the  see  of  some  of  the 
mottotUDS  and  hu. '  jf  the  Saxon  Switzerland :— 

The  Schneeberg, SiBOfeeu 

—  Lilienstetn, •  •  •  •  • 1317  da 

—  OQckelsberKi  near  Hohenstein, 13G0  do. 

—  Winterbers, 1787  do. 

—  K^nigaiein, 1906  do. 

—  PftJenetein,**. lS38do.    . 

•*  BiStey,  near  Batfaeo, 97Sdo. 
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S^zotiy — a  trade  which  occupies  nearly  ten  thousand  hf^ 
habitants  of  the  kingdom,  and  yields  a  ]^early  revenue  of 
two  millions  of  dollars.  AAer  the  wood  is  cut,  it  is  floated 
down  to  the  several  mills  situated  on  the  Kimitz,  where  it 
is  sawn  by  machinery,  and  then  again  floated  down  the 
stream  to  Schandau,  where  it  is  formed  into  rafts. 

A  considerable  fall  of  rain  which  had  taken  place  during 
the  night  added  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  valley.    It  in- 
creased the  mountain-streams  amazingly^  and  at  every  step 
the  eye  was  arrested  by  a  torrent  leapmg,  tumbling,  and 
dashing  over  one  or  other  of  the  many  rocky  precipioeS) 
which  rise  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  side  of  the 
stream  which  runs  at  their  tmse.    At  Hohlen$tein^  the  point 
where  visiters  who  wish  to  proceed  to  the  Kuhstahi  must 
leave  their  carriage,  there  is  a  very  pretty  natural  cascadej 
which,  for  a  few  groschen,  can  be  increased  by  artificial 
means.    Ladies  who  cannot  stand  the  fatigue  of  walking, 
can  here  be  accommodated  with  sedan-chairs,  and  are 
carried  forward  by  two  stout  mountaineers,  at  a  pretty 
round  pace,  for  a  dollar  an  hour.    It  i&  as  you  may  well 
iinag[ine,  hard  enough  work  for  the  chairmen,  particularly 
in  this  land,  where  the  mass  of  females  are  any  thins  but 
skeletons.    To-day,  I  pitied  the  poor  fellows  exceedhigly, 
when  I  saw  them  prepare  to  carry  np  the  mountain  at 
least  twenty  stone  of  female  flesh,  bound  up  in  one  fat 
Ibrm  !    As  the  ponderous  dame,  armed  with  a  goodly  store 
of  bread  and  butter,  stepped  into  the  sedan,  the  mountain- 
eers eyed  their  burden  with  an  expression  which  seemed  to 
say,  "  Would  that  that  to6,too  sohd  flesh  would  melt,  thaw, 
and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew ;"  while  the  sigh  which  they 
gave  as  they  raised  their  load  from  the  ground,  proclaimed 
how  anxiously  they  would  have  wished  that  the  ^^  Eternal 
had  fixed  his  canon  against  this  species  of  indirect  sel^ 
slaughter !" 

As  we  ascended  the  hill,  we  storoed  at  every  turn^  to 
enjoy  the  cver-vanring  landscape.  The  appearance  of  the 
valley  below,  and  of  the  heights  above,  as  the  sun  dispelled 
the  clouds  which  encompassed  them^  was  indeed  sublime, 
it  was  like  the  earth  emerging  out  orchaos,  under  the  plas- 
tic hand  of  Deity.  "^ 

The  approach  to  the  Kuhstahl  is  by  a  iihrrow,  wooded 
pathway,  which  gives  a  more  striking  eflSsct  to  the  pros- 
pect that  opens  up  on  reaching  this  rockv  terrace.  The 
Kuhstahl,  or  CattU-sUUl,  as  it  is  called,  from  having  a^ 
forded  shelter  for  the  cattle  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants 
during  the  dangers  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  is  an  extensive 
open  cavern.  The  entrance  to  it  is  about  twenty  feet 
broad,  and  as  many  high.    The  dimensions  of  the  cavern 
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fprftduaUy  expand  to  about  eighty  feet  high,  and  aeven^ 
Droad.  From  thia  rocky  terrace,  which  stands  upon  the 
Mnk  of  a  preciy^ce  nearly  ninety  feet  deep,  the  stranger  is 
apt  to  start  back  with  fear,  from  the  aspect  of  the  abyss 
which  yawns  far  below  hiin,  and  which  appears  even  more 
dreadui],  irom  the  split  and  riven  rocks  which  surround  it 
Nature  here  puts  on  one  of  her  wildest  looks,  and  seees 
aa  if  she 'had  collected  every  stern  feature,  ana  concentra- 
led  all  her  energies,  to  render  the  scenery  equally  rugged 
and  sublime.  Mountains,  woods,  and  waterfalls,  are  seen 
mixed  up  in  the  wildest  confusion.  Here  every  feature  she 
presents  is  at  once  eloquent  and  impressive,  and  awakens 
emotions  far  easier  to  conceive  than  describe.  Here,  also, 
I  felt  the  force  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  descriptive  staaxa, 
which  speaks  of 

"  CrmRSi  knolls,  and  mounds,  confuaedly  hiirPd, 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world ;" 

while  the  light  fantastic  clouds,  which  floated  between  the 
eye  and  the  distant  mountains,  looked  like  the  fairy  spirits 
and  the  goblin  ghosts  of  the  glen.  The  romantic  cbaraiC- 
ter  of  this  cavern,  however,  is  in  some  degree  spoiled  by 
its  being  appropriated  to— what  in  fact  is  the  constant  oc- 
cupation of  the  Germans — eating  and  drinking.  Under  its 
Yaulted  roof  the  straneer  can  have  all  sorts  oteatables,  the 
excellence  of  which,  however  unsentimental  it  may  be  to 
talk  of  such  matters,  will  nevertheless  make  up  for  the  ab- 
sentee of  romance.  A  long  mountain  walk  is  indeed  a  sad 
tax-master  on  one's  taste ! 

After  spending  a  few  hours  in  seeing  the  various  curios- 
ities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kuhstahl,  wc  returned  to 
Schandau,  highly  delighted  with  our  excursion.  While 
wandering  through  the  scenes  we  have  visited  to-day,  I 
was  constantly  fancying  myself  in  our  own  romantic  land. 
Every  thing  here  breathes  externally  of  Scotland.  It  is 
just  another  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood.  There  is 
but  one  thing  wanting,  and  that  one  thing  gives  to  our  coun- 
try a  mighty  charm.  There  are  here  no  genu  lociy  like 
those  which  Scott  has  associated  with  our  mountain 
scenery :  no  Ellen — no  Fitz  James — no  Rob  Roy — no  Bai- 
lie Nic(^  Jarvie.*  Why  is  it  that  none  of  the  German  poets 
have  yet  peopled  this  fairy-land  with  the  beings  of  imagi* 
tlon?  Why  does  not  some  Saxon  wizard,  with  his  en- 
chanter's rod,  conjure  up  some  gipsy  or  robber  band,  to 
harmonize  with  the  thousand  ''  thunder-splintered  pinna- 
cles" which  shoot  up  from  every  dell,  and  give  to  these 
^  airy  nothings"  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  ?  And  why 
are  the  wild  rosea  and  the  flowers  of  a  hundred  dyes,  whicb 


in  this  mountain  land  are  everywhere  seen  fioatine  and 
waving  in  the  summer's  wind,  like  pennants  from  a  battie- 
ment,  not  yet  associated  with  the  loves  and  the  wanderings 
of  such  beings  as  a  Francis  Osbaldiston,  and  a  Diana 
Vernon  ?  The  curious  e^e  may  indeed  find  in  this  coun- 
try, spots  associated  with  the  men  whom  history  has 
chronicled  ;  but  it  searches  in  vain  for  the  haonts  or  those 
ideal  beings,  who,  created  by  the  imaj^nation  of  genius  of 
tile  highest  order,  have  had  the  seal  ofimmortality  set  upon 
their  shadowy  existence. 

But  a  truce  to  digression.  I  find  I  must  forthwith  close 
this  desultory  epistle.  The  moon,  whose  silvery  beams 
are  now  gleaming  on  the  fountain  not  fkr  distant  from  my 
window,  and  which  fountain  is  now  deserted  by  the  fair 
ffirls  of  Schandau,  who  congregate  about  it  during  the 
aay,  proclaim  that  the  evening  is  far  spent ;  while  I  hear 
the  cry  of  my  companion,  telling  me  that  the  Florellem 
which  were  ordered  for  supper,  are  on  their  way  from  the 
kitchen.  Adieu ! — the  savoury  odour  of  the  trodts  arrests 
my  pen;  would  that  you  were  with  me  to  enjoy  their 
exquisite  flavour.  You  would  be  apt  to  think,  as  I  have 
often  done  since  I  came  here,  that  Shenstone  was  not  Uur 
wrong  when  he  says — 

**  Whoe'er  has  travell'd  life's  dull  roond« 
Whate*er  its  stases  may  have  been, 
May  sigh  to  think  that  he  has  found 
His  warmest  weloome  at  an  inn." 
20* 
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Departure  from  Schandtii— tell  down  the  Elbe— LiUemtein  and  KAn^eta — ■»> 
l^  fVoin  I  he  iiTer«>liM}Shausllble  quarries  of  iteeatooe— Sonneoxeiii — Piiaa 
Berffftetthiibel— A  German  be«l— Enter  Bohemia— Tokens  of  iu  being  a  CaiiMfie 
couniry— Pei«*rwakie— The  Nollendorfer  HUh—Cuhu— Monuments  in  honour  of 
the  Tictnry  nined  by  the  AUittrtana,  Prussiana,  and  Roaataina,  over  N»polfeoo*8 
•nny— The  Ensffabivfe— T&pliis^A  day  ai  this  waiering-plac«  siujilar  lo  oaen 
Atth  or  Obeltenhaai---(he  king  of  Prussia  and  the  princess  Letgnirx. 

T6PLITZ,  1831. 

Since  I  lost  stole  a  few  moments  from  the  night  to  ad- 
dress you^  I  have  traversed  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
SajEon  Switzerland,  and  am  now  in  the  centre  of  Bohemia, 
the  land  of  romantic  legends,  as  well  as  of  picturesque 
beauty. 

On  leaving  Schandau,  we  took  a  light  barge,  called  a 
gand^  and  sent  our  carriage  on  to  meet  us  at  Pirna.     By 
adopting  this  plan,  we  had  tne  best  opportunity'  of  expjorins 
all  the  l^auties  and  curiosities  of  the  Elbethal^  or  vaMey  of 
the  Elbe,  and  of  enjoying  the  thousand  picturesque  points 
of  view  w*hich  every  reach  of  the  river  presents,  as  it  rolls 
^i^*%ir  throueh  **  rocks,  and  wooded  banks,  and  hills  whose 
KHio  ..  ich  heaven.'*'    We  thus  took  the  best  method  also 
ofobtaining  a  correct  notion  of  the  grotesque  forms  of  the 
many  hills,  or  steins,  as  they  are  called,  which  shoot  up  in 
every  direction  from  the  comparatively  level  ground,  and 
which  look  like  giant  pickets  stationed  to  guard  and  de- 
fend from  foreign  foes.    And,  in  truth,  they  have  on  many 
occasions  served  this  purpose,  especially  duririg  the  serious 
conflicts  of  which  this  country  has  been  so  offen  the  thea- 
tre, within  the  last  half  century.    For  instance,  on  sailing 
down  the  river,  we  had  a  fine  view  of  that  singularly-sha- 
ped hill  called  the  LUienstein,  surmounted  by  a  monument 
erected  by  August  the  Stark,  of  Poland,  in  the  year  1708. 
We  next  had  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  that  most  striking 
of  all  landscapes,  wnere  the  little  town  of  Kdnigslein^  wito 
its  white  church,  and  still  whiter  houses,  is  overlooked  and 
defended  by  the  maiden  fort  of  KOnigstein,  perched  high 
in  air,  which,  from  its  situation,  is  certainly  one  of  the  roost 
impregnable  fortresses  in  the  world.    Upon  the  summit  of 
this  rock,  there  is  accommodation  for  at  least  five  hundred 
men,  women,  and  ciiildren ;  and  during  the  existence  of 
war,  its  wails  afibrd  sure  and  ample  protection  for  the  ar- 


ehives  of  the  kingdom.  At  nlh<  r  :':nieS|  it  is  used  as  a 
state-prison  for  those  who  aro  susp'-^ctrd.  or  are  found  guil- 
ty of  iese^naJtisCi.  After  we  had  satisfied  ou-  curiosity 
here,  our  attention  was  attracted  to  the  romantic  scenery 
about  Dorfstrann^  and  to  the  split  and  riven  rocks  of  the 
Ba«tey,  which  cast  their  fantastic  forms  over  the  stream, 
aod  bespeak  the  Uneai^ents  of  a  former  world.  The  face 
of  the  rock,  which  shoots  up,  as  I  formerly  mentioned* 
at  Jeast  8<K)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Elbe,  affords  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  the  finest  stone  for  building:  and  other 
purposes,  not  only  to  Saxony,  but  throughout  Prussia  and 
the  neighbouring  states.  From  this  rock,  also,  are  made 
innumerable  millstones,  which  are  here  shipped,  and  car- 
ried both  up  and  down  the  river  for  the  consumpt  of  the 
country ;  as  far  as  Hamburgh,  on  the  one  hand;  and  as  far 
as  Prague,  on  the  other. 

The  sun  was  casting  his  ruddy  beams  on  the  Sonnen- 
•tein,  as  we  approached  the  last  mountain-picket  that  im- 
mediately gruards  the  town  of  Pima.  It  is  a  very  pictur- 
esque place,  and  looks  peculiarly  beautiful  from  the  water. 
Here  we  dismissed  our  barge  and  our  guide;  and  as  we 
walked  up  to  the  h6tel  of  "  The  White  Horse^^^  we  could  not 
help  pouring  forth  our  regret,  that  we  were  called  to  bid 
adieu,  perhaps  for  ever,  to  the  striking  scenery  of  the  Sax- 
on Switzerland. 

Pima  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Saxony.  It  consists 
of  about  500  houses,  and  may  contain  nearly  5000  inhabit- 
ants. The  buildings  are  of  stone,  and,  as  already  observ- 
ed, it  is  altogether  a  handsome  town.  Its  atmosphere,  how- 
ever, is  nothing  indebted  to  the  smoke  of  a  number  of 
breweries  and  distilleries— this  being  a  place  peculiarly 
famous  for  the  manufacture  of  beer  and  liqueurs.  The 
churches,  Balhhausy  and  new  school-house,  are  among  its 
most  remarkable  buildings.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  since 
tlie  close  of  the  war,  during  which  it  suffered  considerably, 
Pima  has  greatly  improved,  and  at  present  carries  on  a 
▼ery  good  trade  with  Bohemia  in  corn. 

At  Berggieshubel^  where  we  stopped  for  the  night,  Tie 
were  introduced  for  the  first  time  to  the  stewing  of  a  ret  J 
German  bed.  It  consists^  as  you  must  have  seen  describ- 
ed, of  two  large  bags  nlled  with  downs,  between  which, 
without  any  other  covering,  the  luckless  wight  of  a  travel- 
ler is  called  to  repose.  How  this  buttering  on  both  9ide$ 
may  do  in  winter,  I  shall  not  determine ;  but,  heaven  knows, 
ttiat  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  from  the  heat  of  the  night, 
ft  was  altogether  insupportable:  1  endeavoured,  of  course^ 
to  obtain  a  couch  more  in  unison  with  the  atmosphere  or 
summer;  but  my  attempt  was  fhiitlcsa,  and  I  w.as  hence 


obliged,  from  sheer  fatigue,  to  submit  to  tiie  disso2iiti<iii  md 
thaw  or  this  fearful  hot*bath. 

Soon  after  passing  the  village  of  Hdllendorf^  we  crossed 
the  frontier  of  Saxony,  and  entered  Bohemia.  A  smaB 
rivulet  is  the  sole  boundary  which  here  divides  Protestant 
from  Catholic  Germany;  and  there  is  nothing  that  indi- 
cates the  chanee,  except  a  figure  of  the  double-headed  ear 
gle  emblazoned  over  each  post-house,  with  now  and  then  a 
crucifix,  or  a  figure  of  a  saint,  and  the  mummery  and  whis- 
pering of  monks  going  through  the  characteristic  forms  of 
Catholic  superstition. 

The  country  from  Pima  to  this  celebrated  spring,  where 
So  many  personages  of  distinction  yearly  congregate,  can 
be  nowhere  excelled  in  point  of  picturesque  and  romantic 
beauty.  There  is  a  continual  succession  of  pbjects  to  in^ 
terest  the  eye  and  rouse  the  imagination — of  hill  and  dale 
—of  mountain  and  of  wood — of  laughing  villages,  with 
their  vine-covered  fronts — of  ruined  castles,  associated 
with  all  that  is  strange  and  wonderful  in  Bohemian  le- 
gends ;  with  here  and  there  a  gloomy  Ritter9chlo99^  telling 
of  past  deeds  of  murder  and  robbery — and  now  and  then 
a  weather-beaten  chapel,  speaking  of  Catholicism^  and  its 
long  reign  of  ignorance  and  error. 

]&fore  entering  Pelerwalde^  we  had  to  submit  our  pass- 
ports to  be  visi.  Though  previously  prejudiced  against 
the  Austrian  douaniers,  we  found  them  to  be  very  polite. 
In  our  case,  at  least,  the  prevalent  idea  in  England  of  tfaeii 
extreme  severity,  proved  to  be  altoo^ther  erroneous.  In 
deed  it  seldom  afterwards  happened  that  our  baggage  was 
more  than  partially  examined—a  circumstance,  however, 
which  mav  perhaps  be  accounted  for,  by  m^  having  touch- 
ed the  palm  of  the  officer  with  a  couple  of  zwanzigsters.* 
Peterwalde  is  a  very  long,  straggling  town,  somewhat 
longer  even  than  the  "lang  toun  o'  Sirkaldy,"  for  it  is 
nearly  three  English  miles  in  length.  At  the  pace  we  were 
going,  which  was  by  no  means  a  gallop,  I  thought  we 
should  never  have  got  trough  it.  The  Peterwalders.  I  am 
told,  are  most  exemplary  Catholics,  for  although  the 
town  is  so  long,  the  inhabitants  at  the  one  extremity  most 

«  In  Austria,  and  almoat  all  the  states  tributary  to  it,  the  eanent  monsf 
are  kxeutzers  and  florins,  as  follows :— 

20  krentzers,  equal  to 1  silyer  zwanxigster. 

60  kreutierS|  equal  to 1  silver  ftorin. 

1  silver  flonn,  eqnal  to 91  paper  florins. 

A  sDver  florin  is  worth  abovt  Hm,  sterlins.    Aooonnts  are  keptand  articks 
•re  bought  and  sold  in  a  depreciated  paper  cnirency,  called  fvierur  Wahr 

ruMMt  and  paid  in  Conveiufione-mtuwe— two  flonnfl^  Cb»  ~- *"-^^ 
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religiously  trudge  three  times  a  day  to  the  church  situated 
at  uie  other.  Though  thus  sanctimonious,  poor  human 
nature  oflcn  ge^s  the  upper  hand.  Our  coachman,  who 
was  a  bit  of  a  wa^,  hinted  that  the  priests  had  plenty  to  do 
ia  the  way  of  shriving  the  women ;  and  added  something 
about  their  being  placed  for  a  few  weeks  of  probation 
under  the  immediate  care  of  their  confessors,  before  en- 
tering into  the  pure  and  holy  bonds  of  matrimony  1  His 
significant  leer,  however,  seemed  to  insinuate,  that  Mess 
John  had  generally  no  little  work  on  his  hands,  as  there 
are  very  few  u^ly  women  about  Peterwalde ! 

The  view  of  the   T&plitzer  Thai,  or  vallev  of  TOplitz, 
from  the  Nollendorfer  Hofi,  a  few  miles  beyond  Peterwalde, 
is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  that  can  be  ima- 
gined, not  merely  replete  with  all  that  is  lovely  in  nature, 
but  associated  with  much  that  is  interesting  in  European 
history.    In  this  extensive  vale — smiling  with  fruit  and  all 
the  riches  of  harvest,  studded  with  villages,  and  hemmed 
in  by  the  lofly  mountains  of  the  Bohemian  Switzerland. 
wooded  to  their  summits — has  the  fate  of  kingdoms  and 
empires  l>een  decided,  and  deeds  been  done,  that  have 
s^ecured  for  their  actors  eternal  renown.    Among  the  many 
conflicts  that  have  taken  place  in  this  valley,  there  is  one 
which  the  stranger  is  called  more  particularly  to  remem- 
ber, from  two  monuments,  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  his 
attention,  near  the  village  of  Culm.    They  have  both  been 
erected  m  honour  of  the  victory  which  the  allied  army 
gained  over  the  French,  on  the  30th  August,  1813— of  that 
victory  where  Marshal  Colleredo  Mansfield  at  the  head  of 
the  Austrians,  General  Kleist  commanding  the  Prussians, 
and  CteneraJ  Ostermann  commanding  the  Russian  corps 
of  8000  (which  had  withstood  the  whole  army  of  Van- 
damme  for  a  long  time,  until  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
succours  arrived  in  the  field,)  routed  the  imperial  army  of 
Napoleon,  and  took  Vandamroe  and  ten  thousand  of  his 
troops  prisoners,  with  all  their  cannon,  baggage,  Ac.    The 
Austrian  monument  is  a  splendid  obelisk,  which,  in  the 
true  aristocratical  spirit  of  that  nation,  is  inscribed  to  Col- 
teredo,  the  commander  of  the  Austrian  troops  on  that  day, 
and   bears  upon  it: — Das  Oestcreischische  Heer,   Einem 
seiner  FHLhrer  auf  dem  Felde  seines  Ruhmes,  "  The  Aus- 
trian army  to  one  of  its  leaders,  on  the  field  of  his  fame." 
The  Prussian  Denkmahl  is  a  Gothic  monument;  and  its 
loscription  being  general,  not  particular,  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  truth,  as  well  as  with  the  popular  spirit 
which  prevails  in  Prussia,  indicative  alike  of  confidence 
and  good  will  between  king  and  peopl^.    It  i^  as  follows: 
Die  gefallenen  Helden  ehrt  dankbar  Kmig  und  Vaterland* 


8ie  rvhen  in  Frieden, — Culm,  ^  A  ffrateiiil  king  and  comi- 
try  honour  the  heroes  who  have  fallen.  They  sleep  in 
peace.— Culm." 

On  our  journey  hither,  we  had  a  distant  peep  of  tlie 
peaks  of  the  famous  Erzgebirge,  almost  entirely  clothed 
with  wood  to  its  summit.  This  is  considered  a  mighty 
mountain  in  Bohemia,  but  would  be  looked  upon  as  little 
more  Ihan  a  molehill  in  Savoy.  Its  height,  however,  was 
to  me  of  no  ^eat  moment,  as  its  forest-sides,  like  those  of 
the  not  far  distant  Rieaengebirge.  spoke  of  the  dwelling  of 
Btlbezahl,  or  Number  Nip,  so  well  illustrated  in  the  popu- 
lar tales  of  Musitus. 

The  town  of  TOplitz,  from  which  I  now  address  yoc^ 
lies  near  the  farthest  end  of  the  valley  which  bears  its 
name.  It  is  sweetly  situated,  and  may  l>e  pronounced  one 
of  the  l)e8t  and  most  fashionable  watering-places  among 
the  many  that  are  to  be  found  in  Germany.  In  this  place 
there  are  about  three  hundred  houses^  of  rather  an  ele 
gant  kind,  for  the  reception  and  accommodation  of  visit 
ers ;  and,  accordingly,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  there  are 
generally  about  two  thousand  strangers  located  within 
their  walls.  The  waters  are  hot,  and  have  long  been  con- 
sidered valuable  in  removing  rheumatic,  gouty,  and  cuta- 
neous complaints.  The  crowds  that  congregate  here,  bow- 
ever,  come  not  so  much  for  the  cure  of  disease,  as  on  ac- 
count  of  its  being  a  fashionable  resort,  and  more  partico- 
lariy,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  king  of  Prussia  having, 
for  some  years  past,  made  it  his  summer  residence.  The 
company  collected  in  Tdplitz,  may  consequently  be  pro-  j' 
nounced  the  gayest  and  roost  select  that  can  be  found  in 
the  north  of  Germany. 

There  is  almost  nothing  about  the  town  itself,  to  attr&ct 
attention.  It  contains  no  remarkable  public  buildinj^s,  and 
none  of  those  objects  commonly  called  Bights  or  hons  ;  a 
circumstance  which,  to  a  traveller,  who  ir^uat  see  every  cu- 
riosity, renders  a  day  or  two's  residence  in  TOplitz  partica- 
larly  agreeable ;  for  there  is  nothing  half  so  tiresome,  or 
half  so  annoyinff,  as  continued  scene  or  sight-hunting. 

A  day  at  TopUtz  is,  in  many  respects,  like  a  day  at  Bath 
or  Cheltenham.    The  ordinary  routine  is  as  follows :— In    I 
the  morning,,  walking  and  bathing;  at  eleven  o'clock^  the 

Cublic  promenade,  with  music,  in  the  Schloss  garden— a 
eautiful  spot,  laid  out  in  walks,  and  beautified  with  large 
ponds,  statues,  and  temples.  At  half-past  twelve  the  gar- 
den is  deserted,  and  the  promcnaders  hasten  to  their  re- 
spective h6tels,  to  take  dinner  in  the  various  superb  dining- 
halls  that  are  attached  to  each  of  them.  About  two,  sotfie 
drive  out  in  their  calechcs  or  droschkies,  to  the  beautiftai 
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and  romantic  scenes  that  environ  the  town ;  while  others 
make  up  little  knots,  to  take  a  stroll  to  the  9hooting'hou$ej 
or  to  enjoy  a  view  from  the  SchkUtenberg.  At  six,  all  are 
again  within  the  town,  and  are  seen  harrying  to  Uie  thea- 
tre, which  is  not  much  larger  than  a  fashionable  London 
drawing-room.  It  has  only  a  pit  and  a  few  bojces,  the  lat- 
ter being  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  the  ladies.  The 
kin^  of  Prussia  when  in  Tdplitz,  is  generally  one  of  the 
audience ;  and  one  evening,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  be- 
ing in  the  row  of  the  pit  immediately  behind  him.  There 
was  no  display  whatever  of  court  etiquette ;  and  his  ma- 
jesty was  completely  unattended,  except  by  Count  Witten- 
genstein.  This  town  being  in  the  dominions  of  another, 
the  kxM  lives  here  incoe.,  altogether  free  from  those  tram- 
mels or  state  so  rigidly  observed  in  Germany ;  but  of  which 
he  is  no  lover.  He  had  no  guards,  and  came  in  no  state, 
A  stranger  would  never  have  discovered  either  by  the  dress 
or  manner  of  the  individual  who  occupied  the  front  pit-seat 
of  the  Tdplitz  theatre,  that  he  was  a  monarch,  far  less,  that 
be  was  the  king  of  Prussia.  He  is  a  fine-looking  man,  with 
a  tinge  of  melancholy  in  his  countenance,  probably  the  yet 
anremoved  impress  of  his  early  misfortunes,  and  of  the 
grief  which  he  felt  for  the  loss  of  the  once  gay  and  beautiful 
)|  being  who  now  sleeps  in  the  mausoleum  of  Cbarlottenberg 
— the  martyr  of  her  country's  wrongs. 

In  one  of  the  boxes,  sat  the  F&rstinn^  or  princess,  as  she 
is  designated,  the  present  wife  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  by 
what  is  here  called  a  lefl-handed  marriage— that  is  to  say, 
not  being  of  royal  blood,  she  has  no  title  to  the  appellation 
of  queen,  nor  could  her  children,  had  she  any,  which  she 
has  not,  inherit  the  throne.  This  lady  is  the  daughter  of 
the  Graff  Hurrach,  and  on  her  marriage  receired  the  title 
of  the  Princess  Leignitz.  With  the  limitations  just  men- 
tioned, she  enjoys  aU  the  privileges  and  dignities  of  roy- 
alty. She  \&  about  twenty-tour  years  of  age,  not  tall,  but  a 
handsome,  pretty  figure— a  form,  in  fact,  which  although 
not  fat,  has  no  sharp  angles  about  it,  and  her  limbs,  if  we 
may  jud^e  from,  the  ankles,  are  altogether  at  antipodes  to 
those  of^the  great  majority  of  the  fair  sisterhood  of  her 
husband's  kingdom.  She  has  a  pretty  brunette  counte- 
nance, with  eyes  that  bespeak  more  sweetness  than  fire. 
She  was  attired  in  a  plain  muslin  dress,  with  no  ornaments. 
save  a  small /erronter^  clasped  round  her  brow;  a  beautiful 
ornament  to  an  intelligent  countenance,  and  most  appro- 
priately did  it  set  off  that  of  the  princess.  For  the  special 
Information  of  the  fair,  I  may  tell  you,  that  this  ornament 
is  exceedingly  fashionable  in  Germany,  and  with  braided 
hair,  has  a  very  becoming  effect    I  will  not  deny,  how* 
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ever,  that  I  ma^  betoo  partial  to  it,  and  perhaps  prejudiced 
in  its  favour,  from  the  circumstance  of  seeing  for  the  first 
time,  in  this  striking  attire,  a  lovely  young  creature  who 
was  consulting  Mr.  Tieck,  at  Dresden,  respecting  ber  in- 
tention of  treading  the  boards. 

The  princess  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  frank  in  her  man- 
ner, and  we  were  told  that  almost  every  forenoon  she  holds 
a  sort  of  levee  in  the  garden  of  Prince  Clary,  or,  as  it  is 
termed, the  Schloss-gartetL  This  affords  the  utmost  fecility 
for  access  to  the  royal  person,  and  contributes  greatly  to 
the  popularity  of  the  court  But  in  truth,  the  anxiety  which 
Frederick  William  and  his  princess  everywhere  manifest 
to  keep  as  much  as  possible  free  from  the  trappir^gs  of 
station,  coupled  with  an  evident  desire  to  mingle  with  all 
ranks  of  the  people,  cannot  but  endear  the  king  to  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  t.iere  can  t>e  no  doubt  that  it  has  had  the  effect 
of  makinc  Prussia,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  intelligent 
portion  of  Germany,  calmly  submit  to  the  sway  of  a  pure 
monarchy.  Bonaparte  showed  an  example,  how  easily  it 
was  to  gain  the  affections  of  a  people,  and  to  rule  them  at 
the  same  time  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
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LETTER  XXIII. 

JovnMT  fpoiD  Tdplitx  to  Prague— Melalcker  wine  Indiflcrent— fiohenuan  beer— 
Bxoellcut  quality  of  Bnhcmian  Itops—TliereffeiiBtadi— Arrival  at  Prague— Btil- 
Wnit  aitaalloa  ofthc  cirv— Britige  acroaa  the  Moldau— 0!cl  and  new  town— Pragaa 
lb«  focQeof  a  great  CaihoUc  country— Number  of  ita  religious  houaea— Holy  John 
oif  Nepoiouk  the  tutelar  saint  of  Bohemia— his  monument  in  the  Dom*Kfrche-^ 
the  festrral  of  the  saint— tlie  country  priest-ridden  and  ktng-rldden— Begging  uni« 
Teraal— the  icbui'ls  of  the  Mddan— the  general  resort  of  the  populace  uf  Prague 
CO  a  Sunday  aflemoon— Appearance  of  the  worldng  classes— uprightly  loolc  of 
|be  Bohemian  women— the  Air  sex  of  all  classes  in  Pragne  pretty— general  im- 
aoralltv  of  the  inhabitants  illustrated- L]ring-lo  hospital— Perfect  line  of  demar* 
eatloo  oetween  tiie  nobility  ami  miildle  classes— I.ower  claasea  servile  and  cere- 
roonioua— Propensity  of  the  Bohemians  to  tliieving— Principal  sights  of  Prague- 
Celebrated  for  its  clocks— Picture  Gallery  of  Graff  NosUtx— the  icwiah  town- 
one  of  the  earlteat  colonies  of  this  wandering  race. 

Prague,  1831. 

Well,  here  we  are  at  last  snugly  settled  within  the  walls 
of  the  most  comfortable  or  all  inns,  in  the  broadest  street 
of  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  which  is  placed  exactly  where 
a  capital  ought  to  be,  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and 
forming  the  perfect  focus  of  all  its  trade,  art,  science,  and 
learning. 

Our  journey  from  TOplttz  to  Prague  was  very  agreeable 
indeed.  The  road  passes  through  a  hilly,  but  picturesque 
country,  which  affords  at  many  points  tne  most  attractive 
landscapes  for  a  painter.  At  Milschauberg,  in  particu- 
lar, the  view  is  magnificent.  We  stopped  en  peusarU  at  the 
little  town  of  LolK»witz,  and  had  a  bottle  of  Melnicker, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  best  wine  that  the  country  produces. 
Although  the  landlord  praised  it  as  prime,  we  thought  it 
but  indifferent  stuff,  ana  in  point  of  acidity,  it  was  to  my 
palate  not  unlike  the  Falemian  now  sold  near  Capua,  as  a 
8ul»titute  for  the  famous  beverage  which  used  to  cement 
the  friendship  of  Virgil  and  Horace.  However  mild  the 
climate,  and  however  fruitful  the  vallevs  of  Bohemia,  and 
although  the  spot  at  the  confluence  of  the  Elbe  and  Mol- 
dau,  where  the  wine  is  made,  is  rich  beyond  description, 
still  the  grape  does  not  appear  to  come  to  that  perfection 
which  is  necessary  to  make  good  wine.  Bohemia  there- 
fore cannot  well  boast  of  her  win&  but  she  is  certainly  en- 
titled to  be  proud  of  a  more  humbte  beverage,  for  her  beer 
ia  really  excdlent.  This  reminds  me  to  mention,  by  the 
way,  that  nowhere  in  Germany  are  so  good  hops  raised, 
aa  to  thi»  vaii«3w  ef  this  countr)^.  Bavarf^-thehiAd  iftoat 
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celebrated  in  Germany  for  malt  liquor — draws  its  chfeT 
fiupply  of  hops  from  Bohemia.  Nearly  12,000  centzners, 
as  I  have  been  told,  have  in  one  year  been  exported,  to 
that  country. 

The  most  interesting:  place  between  Toplitz  and  Prague, 
is  Theresienstadt^  a  nr£t  class  fortress,  and  one  of  the 
strongest  in  Europe.  Th<;  town  is  almost  entirely  com- 
posed  of  barracks,  storehouses,  arsenals,  officers'  houses, 
and  taverns.  The  garrison  consists  at  present  of  about 
4000;  but  so  great  and  extensive  are  the  works,  that  in 
time  of  war  it  requires  at  least  12,000  to  defend  them. 
This  fortress  is  considered  one  of  the  principal  bulivarks 
of  the  country,  protecting  it  from  Saxony  on  the  one  side, 
while  thai  of  Josephstaat,  on  the  confines  of  Silesia,  pro- 
tects it  from  Prussia  on  the  other. 

Here  we  spent  one  very  happy  day,  having  fallen   in  by 
chance,  at  the  Goldnen  Ilirsch  Hotel,  with  a  very  pleasant 
party  of  officers  belonging  to  the  regiment  now  in  the  gar- 
rison, and   which,  fortunately  for  us,  turned  out  to  be  the 
42d,  or  lVe!ti?icrton^s  regiment.     This  corps  had  been  with 
General  Bianchi  at  Naples,  and  several  of  the  officers 
spoke  Italian  with  fluency ;  which,  in  this  land  where  Bo- 
hemian or  very  bad  German  is  the  general  medium  or 
con  venation,  proved  very  lucky  for  your  humble  servant. 
From  these  gentlemen,  I  learned  that  the  Austrian  regi- 
ments consist  of  four  battalions,  three  being  regulars,  anci 
the  other  Landwehr.    Of  course  one  re^ment  was  all  the 
garrison,  with  the  exception  of  a  body  or  engineers  and  ar- 
tillery.   By  the  way,  I  may  mention,  that  the  soldiery  be- 
longing to  the  latter  corps  are  chiefly  drawn  from  this 
country.    The  Bohemians  have  a  peculiar  turn  for  roatbe- 
matical  science ;  and  hence,  of  all  the  subjects  of  Austria^ 
they  are  preferred,  and  selected  by  the  government  for  this 
particular  service.    The  evening  parade  at  Thei^esienstadt 
was  a  beautiful  sight:  the  whole,  ladies  resident  in  the 
town,  congregated  under  the  chestnut  and  lime  trees  of  the 
Champ  des  Armes  ;  while  an  admirable  band,  which  did  hon- 
our to  the  taste  and  science  of  Bohemia,  "discoui'sed  most 
eloquent  music''  to  the  promenaders.    The  governor  was 
there  too— a  harsh-looking  aristocrat.    He  eyed  us  with 
attention ;  whether  from  cunosity  or  suspicion,  I  know  not. 
But  we  learned,  that  French  and  Bngiish  faces  are  at  pres- 
ent not  so  much  admired  in  Austria  as  they  were,  and,  no- 
where less  thiin  in  their  military  strongholds.    We  were 
also  informed;  that  the  people  abont  the" arsenals  have  of 
late  been  as  busily  occupied  with  preparations,  as  if  a  cri- 
&itf  were  anticipated ;  and  It  is  slyly  hinted,  that  fiber  mr- 
ernment  ol' Austria  is  not  a  Utfle' fidget}*  at  the  reafUH  ofthe 
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three  days  of  PariS)  and  with  the  sfill  later  overtam  In 
Bel^um^  and  though  last  not  least,  at  the  liberal  discussions 
connected  with  our  own  parliamentary  reform.  Whether  the 
despotic  powers  have  real  grounds  for  alarm,  1  know  not; 
but  appearances  indicate  that  they  are  resolved  to  be  on 
their  guard.  A  sufficient  store  of  mnrderous  weapons  have 
been  got  in-  readiness  at  Theresienstadt ;  and  there  are 
at  least  as  many  cannon  put  in  order  as  could  afford  mater 
rifl  for  casing  another  monument  as  high  as  that  in  the 
Place  Vendome !  The  Austrian  troops  are  less  frequently 
moved  from  one  station  to  another  than  ours.  The  officers 
tell  me  that  they  will  probably  be  kept  in  the  fortress  for 
half-a-dozen  years.  What  a  sad  imprisonment  for  the  poor 
lellows!  It  is  almost  as  severe  as  that  endured  by  our  gal- 
lant seamen  in  the  time  of  war. 

The  road,  after  passing  Wtltriea,  covered  as  it  was  with 
carriages,  wagons,  and  Iwrsemen,  announced  our  near  ap- 
proach to  a  great  city,  and,  accordingly,  our  speedy  arri- 
val at  a  handsome  gateway  proclaimed  that  we  were  about 
to  enter  the  capital  of  Bohemia.  Afler  perambulating 
Prague,  I  must  say,  that  I  am  more  than  surprised  both  atits 

frandeur  and  beauty.  Like  Berlin,  it  is  a  city  of  splendid 
uildings,  but  it  boasts  a  more  picturesque  situation  ;  and 
instead  of  the  paltry  Spi-ee  flowing  lazily  along  its  bounda- 
ry, it  is  nearly  cut  asunder  by  the  broadband  rapid  MoMau. 
Prague  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  stands  upon  five  hills, 
which  rise  suddenly,  particularly  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  from  the  side  of  the  stream.  The  highest  of  these 
hills  is  covered  with  palaces,  churches,  and  private  do- 
mains, which  bespeak  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  middle  ages. 
Among  the  brightest  architectural  ornaments  which  thus, 
as  it  were,  crown  the  city,  are  the  Royal  Palace,  the 
<:;athedral,  and  Archicpiscopal  Palace.  These  gorgeous 
buildings  stand  out  conspicuous  among  the  rest,  from 
their  prodigious  size;  while  the  background  is  richly  adorn- 
ed with  trees  and  gardens. 

With  the  exception  of  the  magnificent  panoramic  view- 
which  is  afforded  of  this  city  and  its  environs,  from  the 
tower  of  St.  Veil's  church,  there  is  no  point  where  Prague 
is  seen  to  so  much  advantage,  as  from  the  bridge  that 
spans  the  Moldau.  Hei^,  on  every  hand,  are  seen  to  rise 
spires,  towers,  and  domes,  bospc^aking  such  a  number  of 
public  buildings  as  seems  altogether  disproportioned  to  the 
size  of  the  city,  which  at  the  utmost  does  not  contain  above 
116,000  inhabitants.  The  river,  with  its  Islands,  reflecting 
Ihe  buildings  on  its  banks,  looks  from  this  point  beautiful 
indeed  ;  while  a  constant  sti'eani  of  population,  and  innu- 
merable carriages  passing  along  the  bridge  give  to  the 


whole  scene  a  defp'ee  of  animation  and  gayety,  which  li 
not  to  be  met  witli  m  other  parts  of  the  town.  The  bridge 
itself  is  a  very  striking  structure.  It  is  nearly  1800  feet 
long,  and  about  35  broad.  It  has  sixteen  arches,  and  its 
balustrade  is  surmounted  by  a  variety  of  statues,  among 
which  stands  that  of  the  famous  John  of  Nepomuk,  of 
whom  more  anon.  At  each  end  of  the  bridge  rise  two 
noble  antique  towers,  erected  for  its  defence,  which  form  a 
most  picturesque  foreground  to  the  tout  ensemble, 

Prague,  vou  must  know,  is  partly  intersected  by  a  canal, 
which  is  telt  to  be  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  mer- 
cantile classes,  since  it  enables  them  to  ship  and  unship 
goods  at  the  very  doors  of  their  counting-houses.  The 
city  is  well  paved,  and  what  is  not  common  in  other  Ger- 
man towns,  it  is  well  lighted.  In  the  old  part  of  the  town, 
the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked ;  but  in  the  new,  they 
are  broad,  straight,  and  handsome.  There  are,  in  fact,  few 
finer  streets  to  be  met  with  anywhere,  than  the  Graben  and 
the  Neue  AlUe — ^the  latter  l>eing  ornamented  with  a  double 
row  of  chestnut  and  lime  trees,  similar  to  the  Linden  at 
Berlin. 

Pra^e,  yon  are  aware,  has  long  been  the  centre  of  a 
great  Catholic  country — at  once  the  focus  of  wealth,  fash- 
ion, and  superstition ;  and  here,  accordingly,  the  religious 
and  the  great  have  erected  mementoes  of  their  piety  and 
benevolence.  Previous  to  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  that  moat 
celebrated  of  imperial  reformers,  there  were  upwards  of 
one  hundred  cloisters  within  the  walls  of  Prague.    These 
the  emperor  in  a  great  measure  broke  up ;  but  although 
the  majority  of  the  greasy  monks  were  dispersed,  and  the 
nuns  sent  to  a  more  useful  calling  than  telling  beads  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  the  houses,  bufldings,  and  churches  were 
allowed  to  remain,  and  at  this  hour  they  strike  every  stran- 
ger with  astonishment.     Richer   monuments  of  clerical 
splendour,  are  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  and  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive, with  what  bitter  reluctance  their  lazy  possessors 
must  have  yielded  obedience  to  the  royal  mandate  for  their 
suppression.    You  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  however,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  religious  zeal  of  the  present  empress, 
some  of  the  old  rats  are  again  collecting  round  the  cAee*^ 
paringas  and  that  Prague  has  at  this  moment  no  less  than 
forty-one  churches,  four  nunneries,  and  seventeen  monas- 
teries. 

Althou^^h  Bohemia  may  Justly  l)e  said  to  have  been  the 
cradle  orthe  Reformation,  and  the  land  from  whence  the 
light  of  truth  first  burst  forth  upon  a  benighted  world,  it  is 
now  not  merely  the  greatest  stronghold  of  Catholicism,  but 
the  richest  field  for  the  growth  of  the  most  pernicious  Iruits 


^f  lliat  faith — bigotry  and  superstition.  The  spirit  of  Huss, 
ivhich  roused  the  Bohemians  at  one  time  to  shed  their  biooa 
in  the  defence  of  a  reformed  faith,  is  altogether  quenched, 
or  rather,  it  is  altogether  changed.  The  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  perhaps  the  most  bigoted  and  su- 
perstitious in  Germany.  In  Prasrue,  we  have  met  with  the 
most  striking  proofs  of  this.  Whether  from  fear  of  the 
cholera,  or  some  other  cause,  the  churches  are  filled  at 
eirory  hour  of  the  day  with  devotees ;  while  at  the  corners 
of  the  streets  and  squares,  the  stranger  encounters  tokens 
of  superstition,  in  the  extreme  adoration  and  respect  which 
passengers  pay  to  the  thousand  and  one  images  of  saints 
and  virgins  that  everywhere  either  adorn  or  disfigure  the 
city. 

Among  the  many  saints  who  thus  evoke  deference  from 
the  people,  there  is  none  who  obtains  a  tithe  of  the  adora- 
tion that  is  offered  to  the  holy  John  of  Nepomuk,  who,  you 
may  remember,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  clerical  firmness  and 
fidelity,  by  refusing  to  disclose  what  was  imparted  to  him 
in  the  confessional  by  the  queen.   For  this  display  of  cour- 
age and  integrity,  the  unfortunate  priest's  tongue  was  cut 
out,  and  his  body  was  throw^n  into  the  river,    lie  was  can- 
onizei  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  has 
long  been  the  tutelar  saint  of  Bohemia.    In  the  Dom  Kirche 
his  remains  are  enclosed  in  a  glass  case,  which  is  covered 
by  a  silver  sarchophagus,  with  figures  and  other  adjuncts, 
weighing  not  less  than  four  hundred  pounds  of  pure  silver. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  monuments  in  the 
world,  and  is  regarded  by  the  Bohemians  with  a  respect 
infinitely  greater  than  that  which  is  paid  to  the  altar  of  the 
virgin.    Whether  their  veneration  is  founded  on  the  virtue 
of  the  tnan,  or  the  holiness  of  the  priest,  I  know  not;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  popular  re2;ard  for  his  mem- 
onr  is  boundless.    I  myself  can  bear  witness,  that  the  .statue 
of  honest  John  of  Nepomuk,  upon  the  long  brid^i^  across 
the  Moldau,  receives  more  tokens  of  respect  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Prague,  than  those  of  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul,  or  even 
that  of  the  Heilige  Mutter  Gottes,  as  the  Virgin  Mary  is  em- 
phatically designated.    It  is  only  to  be  wished  that  there 
was  less  of  ignorant  fanaticism  in  this  worship  of  Nepo- 
muk.    Superstition  goes  so  far  here,  as  to  believe  that  the 
tongue  of  this  saint,  after  being  buried  for  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years,  when  brought  to  liglit  and  cut,  poured  forth 
blood.    It  is  preserved  in  a  gold  case,  and  forms  the  most 
valuable  relic  of  the  million  of  similar  trumpery  that  spoil 
and  pollute  the  magnificent  altar-pieces  of  Bohenua.    The 
legend  is  much  akin  to  that  of  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood 
of  St  Janaarius  at  Naples! 
21* 


Tbe  festiyal  of  John  of  Nepomuk  takes  place  ei^cbt  day* 
before  the  16th  of  May ;  and  during  this  carnival,  the  city 
is  BO  crowded,  that  thousands  are  obliged  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Lazaroni  at  Naples,  by  sleeping  on  the  streets. 
The  bridge  where  the  statue  is  placed,  and  which,  at  that 
season,  is  ornamented  with  flowers  and  illuminated  with 
lanterns,  is  the  sreat  point  of  attraction  for  the  faithful ;  and 
•o  crowded  is  this  quarter  of  the  city,  that  neither  carriages 
nor  horses  can  pass.  Hundreds  are  seen  kneeling  and 
worshipping  before  the  numerous  images  of  the  holy  man 
that  are  scattered  over  the  city ;  while  in  the  evening,  fire- 
works are  displayed  in  honour  of  the  festival.  The  wrin- 
dows  of  every  house  are  decked  with  flox'ers.  and  the 
streets  are  strewed  with  green  garlands.  Bands  of  pil- 
grims, from  every  quarter  of  the  country,  parade  the  streets 
singing  the  praises  of  the  saint;  while  in  certain  quarters 
of  tbe  city,  are  displayed  for  sale  every  sort  of  Catholip  or- 
nament or  household  sod.  The  open  space  near  the  cas- 
tle is  metamorphosed  into  a  mighty  table  d'h6te,  for  the 
lower  classes  and  the  pilgrims.  In  short,  the  BohemianB 
keep  this  festival  far  more  religiously  than  that  of  Him  who 
first  preached  the  gospel.  It  is  altogether  a  striking  dia- 
play  of  human  weakness  and  ignorance.  Superstition,  in 
fact  can  go  no  farther. 

You  may  easily  conceive,  that  a  country  thus  subject  to 
the  influence  of  priestcraA,  will  give  no  trouble  to  the  gov- 
ernment ;  and  so  it  is.    Bohemia  is  king-ridden,  as  well  as 
priest-ridden ;  for  although,  from  all  I  can  learn,  there  is 
not  a  little  dissatisfaction  among  the  people,  in  conse- 
quence of  poverty  and  taxation,  still  the  priest  can  always 
command  them  ;  and  these  idle  knaves  are  ever  found  on 
the  side  of  aristocracy  and  tyranny.    Of  all  the  dependen- 
cies of  Austria,  none  are  governed  with  greater  severity 
than  Bohemia.    The  peasantry  are  placed  under  the  de- 
grading vassalage  of  the  feudal  system  in  its  worst  form. 
The  middle  classes  are  subjected  to  heavy  taxation,  the 
hardship  of  which  is  aggravated  by  tlie  vicious  mode  of 
collection.    The  tax-ga£erer  here,  buys  his  office,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  power,  appears  to  be  somewhat  akin  to  tho 
underlings  of  the  Turkish  sultan.    The  noblesse,  rich  and 
highly  privileged,  look  down  upon  the  general  mass  of  so- 
ciety as  beings  of  almost  a  different  species,  and  arrosate 
to  themselves  even  a  higher  rank  than  the  more  modem 
nobility  of  Austria.    There  is  in  Bohemia  a  Lojidlag,  or 
National  Council,  similar  to  that  of  Saxony,  which  occa- 
sionally meet;  but  the  individuals  who  compose  this  as- 
sembly, rather  study  their  own  interests  than  those  of  the 
peoida,  whose  voice  is  never  heard  in  it.  A  small  minority 


once  made  a  struggle  for  certain  am^orations  in  the  ex- 
isting system ;  bat  the  party  of  the  government  prevailed, 
and  reform  was  nippea  in  the  bud.  Among  the  nobiJitjr, 
there  is  no  doubt  a  strong  feeling  against  the  general  prin* 
etpie  of  absolutism  on  the  part  of  the  emperor ;  but  their 
own  privileges  are  so  much  mixed  u|)  with  the  question, 
that  little  can  be  expected  from  them  in  favour  of  better 
government  The  want  of  political  information  among 
the  peciple,  and,  what  is  of  greater  consequence,  the  want 
of  confidence  in  one  another,  are  the  great  bars  to  their 
political  improvement  as  a  nation ;  and  I  do  not  think,  from 
all  f  can  learn,  that  the  "Three  days  of  Paris,"  or  the  re> 
volution  in  BelJ^ium,  have  extended  their  influence  to  this 
couatry^  It  will  require  something  still  more  exciting  to 
stir  up  the  Bohemian  to  better  his  condition.  How  changed 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants  since  the  daysof  Huss  and 
his  followers ! 

Lake  most  of  the  Catholic  countries  which  I  have  visited, 
Bohemia  is  infested  with* beggars.  In  fact,  begging  is  here 
universal ;  they  literally  swarm.  While  Journeying  on  the 
road,  we  found  children  eternally  caprfollin^  round  our 
carriage,  beseeching  us  for  alms  ;  and  even  m  Pra^e  it- 
self^ you  find  the  mendicants  as  sturdy  and  indefaUgable 
as  they  are  at  Loretto,  where,  heaven  knows,  I  was  once 
neariy  torn  to  pieces  by  a  band  of  hungry  tatterdemalions, 
compared  with  whom^  Swift's  Yahoos  might  be  said  to 
have  been  well-behaved,  civilized  beings  I 

I  have  noticed  the  beauty  of  the  river  and  its  islands^  as 
seen  from  the  bridge.  These  islands  form  the  chief  pomts 
of  attraction  for  the  people  of  Prague  on  a  Sunday,  because 
there  they  can  obtain,  at  a  cheap  rate,  every  sort  of  re- 
fresh ment  and  amusement.  On  the  Gross-  Venedig^  or  Great 
Venice,  for  instance,  which  is  the  principal  resort  of  the 
lower  classes,  the  scene  is  a  perfect  carnival.  At  one 
comer,  you  have  music  and  dancing ;  at  another,  eating 
and  l>eer-drinking ;  both  under  the  wide-spreading  canopy 
of  the  lime  and  chestnut  tree.  Here  the  stranger  dnds  a 
pretty  fair  sample  of  the  Prague  populace,  whose  appear- 
ance and  habits  are  very  different  indeed  from  those  of 
their  neighbours  in  Saxony.  Instead  of  the  grenadier 
figure  and  staid  expression  of  the  Dresdeners,  you  find  the 
generality  of  the  men  about  the  middle-size,  active,  and 
nervous,  with  lone  black  hair,  hanging  about  a  face  whose 
chief  characteristic  is  derived  from  a  cock-nose  and  a  pro* 
Jecting  chin.  Their  countenances,  upon  the  whole^  rather 
Indicate  a  careless,  roving  disposition,  and  certamly  be* 
speak  none  of  that  calm,  prudent  cast  of  thought  which 
oelongs  to  the  Saxon.    On  these  Sunday  festivals,  their 


whole  8ou]  seemn  to  be  occupied  with  muftic  and  dancfnf. 
The  women,  too.  are  not  less  lively,  and  then  they  have 
eyes  which  tell  a  tale  still  more  passionate  and  touching 
than  that  which  is  poured  forth  through  the  blue  orbs  of 
the  fair-haired  Saxon.  Their  figures  are  al«o  cast  in  a 
mouk)  touch  more  nearly  allied  to  the  beau  ideal  of  beauty ; 
R>r  while  a  Bohemian  s^irl  generally  boasts  alt  the  elegance 
of  contour,  which  distinguishes  the  finest  of  female  forms, 
she  Is  altogether  free  from  the  fat  and  heavy  characteris- 
tics of  the  maids  of  the  Elbe.  In  the  villages  and  remote 
garts  of  the  country,  no  doubt,  they  spoil  tl^ir  appearance 
y  a  clumsy  pillow,  which  encloses  their  bust;  but  in 
Prague,  this  peculiar  portion  of  the  national  costume  is 
generally  dispensed  with. 

There  are  very  few  places,  in  fact,  where  I  have  met 
with  a  greater  portion  of  female  beauty  than  in  Prague. 
The  generality  have  dark  and  glossy  hair,  and  very  fine 
complexions.  They  dress  more  neatly  than  gaudily,  and 
trip  along  the  trottoir  with  a  light  and  airy  step,  that  indi- 
cates health  and  elasticity  in  every  limb.  They  excel,  of 
course,  in  the  ball-room ;  and  to  see  a  Prague  lady  waJtz- 
ing,  is  certainly  the  very  elegance  of  motion.  Thus  youth, 
beauty,  and  grace,  combine  to  make  the  maids  of  this  city 
irresistible;  but  charming  as  they  are,  they  seem  to  be  not 
over-cruel  to  their  suitors.  Their  morality,  indeed,  if  we 
are  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  statistics  of  the  town,  is 
really  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Only  think  of  the  astounding  fact, 
that,  out  of  3955  births  which  occurred  in  Prague,  during 
the  year  1828,  there  were  1404  illegitimate  !* 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  whence  arises  this  striking 
disproportion,  and  whether  there  exists  here,  more  than  in 
other  European  cities,  any  peculiar  cause  to  which  so  very 
extraordinary  a  state  of  matters  can  be  assigned  1  The 
only  satisfactory  answer  I  can  ^ivc,  is  simply  to  mentiotl 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  Lying-in  Hospital 
of  Prague,  and  which,  perhaps,  you  will  agree  with  me, 

*  The  foUowinff  table  exiiibits  an  accurate  statement  of  the  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  in  Prague,  for  the  year  1628  ^— 

Births, 3966.— Legitimate,  1291  boys,  1260  girls :  illegitmate,  731  hoy% 

and  673  girlii.    Still-born,  107  boys,  and  97  girls. 

Marriages,... 661.  ... 

Deatha|.....4090.'— Under,  and  not  exceeding  one  year  old,  1 133 ;  from  obs 

till  four,  836 ;  from  four  to  twenty,  405 ;  from  twentjf 
to  forty,  621 ;  from  forty  to  eixiv,  517 ;  from  sixty  to 
eighty,  544;  from  eighty  to  one  nundred,  132;  above 
one  hundred,  8.  Among  these  were  6  who  commit- 
ted suicide,  1  murdered,  2  executed,  26  drowned,  4M6 
died  of  disease,  and  16  were  shot.  Of  the  4096,  8773 
wens  Oatholics^  67  Protestants,  and  256  Jews. 


aflbrd  a  sufficient  explanation  of  this  wide-spread  immor* 
ftiity.  You  must  know^  then,  that  the  Gebdrhaut  of  Prague 
has,  on  an  average  of  eight  years,  afforded  shelter  to  nearly 
1000  women  annually,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions ;  and 
in  1827,  there  were  no  Jess  than  1125  children  bom  within 
its  walls.  You  must  also  know,  that  those  who  are  willing 
to  pay  are  admitted  to  this  hospital,  upon  principles  that 
are  admirably  adapted  to  prevent  discovery.  The  first 
and  second  class  of  payers,  are  not  obliged  to  give  their 
names,  but  are  merely  required  to  put  their  address  into  a 
sealed  letter,  which  is  not  opened lin less  the  patient  dies; 
and  when  ttiat  does  not  happen,  it  is  returned  to  her  un* 
opened  on  leaving  the  establishment.  Ladies  belonging  to 
the  first  class  of  payers,  are  also  admitted  in  masks,  and 
are  attended  in  separate  apartments.  The  children  are 
afterwards  attended  to,  and  brought  up  under  the  care  of 
the  managers  of  the  institution,  on  being  paid  a  competent 
attowance.  You  may  easily  imagine  the  efiects  of  such  a 
system ;  and  when  it  is  recollected  that  illegitimacy  is  re- 
carded  in  Bohemia  as  no  great  dishonour,  the  problem  of 
lemale  immorality  in  Prague  is  perhaps  in  some  degree 
solved. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  connected  with  the  man- 
ners of  tho  people  here,  which  I  must  not  omit  to  mention. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  city  where  so  perfect  a  line  of  demar- 
cation is  kept  up  between  the  nobilitjr  and  the  middle 
classes.  They  never  intermix  or  associate,  except  where 
necessity  compels  them.  Each  class  has  its  own  assem- 
blies, balls,  and  concerts.  I  am  told  that  the  dancing-par- 
ties of  the  former,  are  among  the  most  gay  and  elegant  in 
tile  world.  The  middle  classes  have  no  precise  point  of 
re-union  like  the  nobility,  but  are  cut  up  mto  the  various 
circles  which  friendship  or  relationship  may  form.  Activ- 
ity seems  to  be  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  middle, 
when  compared  with  the  higher  and  lower  classes.  The 
latter  are  polite  and  courteous  to  excess,  and  use  terms 
almost  as  ceremonious  as  those  poured  forth  at  Rome, 
where,  you  know^  superlatives  must  always  be  taken  at  a 
discount.  There  is  something  about  the  lower  classes,  and 
particularly  alK>ut  the  boor  of  this  country,  that  bespeaks 
the  feelings  of  the  slave.  Like  the  Russian  serf,  he  calmly 
submits  to  every  species  of  contumely  from  his  master, 
and  actuallv  kisses  the  hand  that  strikes.  From  what  t 
have  already  seen  of  the  Bohemian  boors,  I  would  say, 
that,  compared  with  their  Saxon  neighbours,  they  are  very 
tluggish  and  inactive.  They  doze  away  their  mornings, 
and  do  only  half- work  even  after  they  commence  their 
labours.    The  fact  is,  superstition  and  sloih,  Idleness  and 


Ctttfiolicism,  monks  and  mendicity,  seem  ever  to  be  xxnU 
ted  ;  and  Bohemia  may  be  quoted  as  affording  still  more 
melancholy  proofs  of  their  pernicious  effects,  than  either 
Italy  or  Ireland. 

if  there  be  any  truth  in  Phrenolo«ry,  I  am  certain  that 
the  organ  of  conscieniiousnesa  must  be  exceedingly  smaFi 
in  Bohemia.  I  was  long  ago  aware  of  what  in  Scotland 
is  called  the  lifling  propensities,  of  the  people  of  this 
land;  but  since  our  residence  amongst  them,  we  have  ex- 
perienced, from  the  greater  lightness  of  our  portmanteaus^ 
me  strongest  possible  evidence  of  its  truth.  But,  in  tiutfa, 
the  Bohemians  are  proverbial  for  a  propensity  to  thieving; 
and  the  fact  has  been  proved  to  demonstration,  by  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  national  arm^,  where  more  are  punished  for 
the  crime  of  theft,  than  m  all  the  Austrian,  Hungarian, 
Italian,  and  Polish  armies  put  together.  It  is  not  less  sin- 
gular than  true,  that  the  infamous  financial  scheme  which 
the  Austrian  Government  adopted  in  1811,  by  which  they 
filled  the  coffers  of  the  state  at  the  expense  of  beggaring 
the  widow  and  orphan,  whose  funds  were  in  governm^it 
paper,  actually  sprung  from  the  brain  of  a  Bohemian  no- 
bleman ! 

Among  the  numerous  sights  by  which  the  traveller  is  at- 
tracted at  Prague,  I  may  mention  the  following  as  the  most 
interesting:— &rarf«cAin,  or  site  of  the  royal  palace,  which 
is  assuredly  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  world,  and  is 
still  more  important  as  a  national  monument,  since  it  is 
associated  with  the  heroes  of  many  a  by-gone  age ;  the 
cathedral,  founded  in  1344,  with  its  manv  monuments,  and 
its  fine  altar-piece,  painted  by  Hans  Holbein  when  in  Lon- 
don, with  the  chapel  of  St  Wenzel,  the  walls  of  which  are 
of  agate  and  gold,  and  enclose  the  sepulchres  of  five  em- 
perors, who,  along  with  their  imperial  consorts,  here  lie 
Duried;*  the  Theinkirche,  with  its  memento  of  Tycho 
Brahe;  the  St,  Jacob* e-kirche,  with  its  magnificent  marble 
monument  to  Wenzel  Wratislaw ;  and,  in  fine,  the  numer- 
ous other  religious  houses  which  one  encounters  at  every 
turn  in  this  church-thronged  city. 

If  the  good  people  of  Prague  be  thus  kept  in  constant 
recollection  of  eternity,  they  have  no  reason  to  complain 
that  they  are  not  equally  well  admonished  of  the  progress 
of  time.  Now^here  does  one  meet  with  more  curious  and 
valuable  clocks.  Almost  eveiy  street  presents  you  with 
one  or  more  of  these  monitors ;  and  some  of  them  are  no 
less  curious  than  tasteful  in  their  construction.    The  one 


•  Bonaparte  carried  off  twenty-seven  quintals  of  silver  plate  from  tbis 


Li  the  Rathhaus,  is  perhaps  the  mostsitigalarof  tbemiidle, 
ring  ornamented  ^:;|th  two  figures-^one  representing  the 
skeleton  of  Time,  who  at  every  hoar  is  seen  pulling  the 
l9e]]-8tnng;  while  the  other  figure  holds  a  pendulum,  which 
swings  minute-time,  as  if  to  enforce,  with  still  greater  ef- 
f^ct,  the  advice  which  a  great  moralist  thus  impresses  with 
equal  troth  and  feeling : 

**  Catch,  oh  catch  the  transient  hour, 
Improve  each  moment  as  it  flies ; 
Life's  a  short  summer,  mao  a  flower — 
He  dies,  alas  I  how  soon  he  dies!" 

There  are  several  excellent  galleries  of  paintings  in 
Prague,  belonging  to  the  Bohemian  noblesse.  Among 
these,  the  most  distinguished  is  that  of  the  Graff  Nostitz. 
It  is  rich  in  cabinet  pictures  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
masters ;  and  could  it  be  seen  by  some  of  our  would-be 
collectors  at  home,  it  might  teach  them  a  lesson  which, 
you  know,  they  stand  much  in  need  of.  No  trash  here ; 
all  rich  sterling  ore.  I  saw  a  Paul  Potter  in  this  collection, 
which  I  will  never  forget.  Count  Nostitz  besides  being  an 
amateur  of  painting,  is  also  ardently  devoted  to  music,  and 
has  taken  great  pains  to  encourage  and  perpetuate  the  na- 
tional melodies. 

This  forenoon,  we  paid  a  visit  to  one  of  the  most  curious 
corners  of  the  city,  I  mean  the  particular  quarter  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  the  Jews^  Town,  What  a  singular 
contrast  do  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  present,  when 
compared  with  those  who  reside  in  other  portions  of 
Prague!    This  is  peculiarly  observable  in  the   Tandel- 
markt,  which  is  crowded  with  dealers  in  small  wares. 
The  never-tiring  zeal  with  which  these  indefatigable  wor- 
shippers of  Mammon  pursue  their  calling,  and  their  boring 
efforts  to  palm  their  wares  on  all  who  pass  through  the 
market-place,  arc  truly  astonishing,  though  quite  character- 
istic of  that  money-making  propensity  which  has  been 
wrought  into  their  nature  by  centuries  of  intolerance  and 
persecution.    It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  we 
escaped  out  of  their  hands  with  a  florin  in  our  pockets. 
Their  flatterinj^  tongues,  and  the  tempting  things  that  were 
offered  to  us,  in  fact  emptied  our  purses  in  a  twinkling. 
There  are  about  eight  thousand  Jews  in  Prague ;  but  the 
portion  of  the  town  which  has  been  so  long  set  apart  for 
this  peculiar  race,  is  comparatively  small.    Accordingly, 
the  poor  creatures  are  sadly  huddled  together,  and  the 
narrow  streets  and  habitations  in  which  they  dwell,  are  not 
surpassed,  for  filth  and  abomination,  by  the  dirtiest  corner 
of  Lisbon.    I  am  told  that  the  Prague  Jews  pride  themselves 


OB  tiie  pnitj  of  tiieir  creed.  Hew  far  tfiey  are  entiUed  te 
do  BO,  1  aball  not  pretend  to  determine  ^  but  in  one  respec^ 
U  is  wboHT  at  Tarianoe  with  faot^aince  a  stranger  has 
only  to  visit  the  Jews'  Town  of  this  city,  to  be  conFinced 
that  thejr  utterly  contemn  the  first  law  of  Moses— cleanli- 
ness. There  are  nine  Synagogues^  an  Infirmary,  and  ^m 
Orphan  Hospital,  belonging  to  this  singular  race.  The 
structure  in  the  RabbiM^.rgaM9€  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
ancient  Gothic  shrle  of  architecture.  It  is  about  seven 
hundred  years  old. 

I  may  here  add,  that  the  Jews  of  Prague  are  considered 
the  most  ancient  colony  of  these  wanderers  that  exists  in 
Qennany.  It  is  said  that  they  took  up  their  abode  in  this 
city  about  the  year  1096;  but,  indeed,  from  the  antique 

E rave-stones  wrach  are  to  be  seen  in  the  old  Jewish  Friedr 
>fy  mii^t  be  gathered  proofs,  if  these  were  wanted,  which 
would  show  incontrovertibly,  that  this  Hebrew  colony  must 
have  betai  planted  here  at  a  very  early  age. 


LETTER  XXIV. 

KoChiDf  remailable  about  the  modern  Uteratare  of  Bohenilar-the  bright  dm  of 
tier  inteUectual  bielorv  goae — Valuable  relics  of  Sclavonic  Nteratiire  In  the  Uni* 
▼•riilj  library— (he  Trojan  Chronicle  and  first  Bohemian  Bibles — ^Ljrical  fta( 
meots  illuetrailTe  of  the  transition  stale  ofapeo|rie  euerginf  from  the  dark  ages — 
UniTersity  of  Prague — the  people  of  Pmgne  much  more  addicted  to  amiiseineot 
Cbna  atiKfy — ^Printers,  booksellers,  and  periodicals  of  Prague — ^The  Opera-house 
— Performance  of  the  Maid  and  the  MagplOi  and  Fn  Diavolo— the  orchestra  of  the 
theatre  associated  with  the  finest  creations  of  Mozart— the  cosmopolitan  charao 
ter  of  his  music— Visit  to  the  palace  of  the  fcmous  duke  of  Prlealand->«aaocli^ 
ted  with  the  deeds  of  the  thirty  years'  war— Bohemia,  of  all  the  dependencies  of 
Anatria,  most  celebrated  for  its  manufactures— Spinning  univeraal— Two  woollen 
lidrs  eatabUshed— Trade  and  commerce — the  Germans  everywhere  Iniifatlof 
RMJand  in  her  manufiuMring  improTemeots— Railroad  from  Pragoe  to  Pllsen 
— ^Biviroos  of  Prague— ihe  city,  from  the  absence  of  the  nobility,  less  gay  in 
loier  than  in  winter— Prepiuratioos  for  departure— Ofllce  and  state  of  pettce. 


Pragub,  1831. 

After  what  I  formerly  stated  to  you  touching  ihe  gene- 
ral character  of  the  people,  you  can  expect  me  to  have  but 
very  little  to  say  respecting  the  modern  literature  of  Bohe- 
mia.   The  bricrht  days  of  her  intellectual  history  seem  in- 
deed to  have  been  closed  afler  the  conflict  of  the  White 
Mountain,  which  was  the  triumph  of  Catholic  bigotry  in 
its  most  persecuting  form,  compelling,  as  it  did,  the  greater 
portion  of  her  nobles,  the  whole  of  the  reforming  clergy, 
with  her  Protestant  students  and  artists,  to  leave  their  na- 
tive land,  from  a  regard  to  their  religion.    The  Bohemian 
language,  in  which  the  learned  men  of  that  period  wrote, 
and  which  may  be  called  the  Tuscan  dialect  of  the  Scla- 
vonic, was  thenceforward  ^adually  neglected;  and  it  is 
well  known,  that  at  least  sixty  thousand  valuable  works, 
ebiefly  manuscripts  written  in  that  tongue,  were  destroyed 
by  the  Catholic  conquerors,  on  the  plea  that  they  con- 
tained heretical  doctrines.    The  Jesuits  who  then  acquired 
^e  ascendency,  being  Gtermans,  Italians,  or  Spaniards, 
encouraged,  of  course,  the  language  of  the  empire,  rather 
than  that  in  which  the  creeds  of  Protestantism  were  imbo- 
died ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  reforming  spirit  of  the  Empe- 
ror Joseph  granted  toleration  to  the  Protestants,  that  the 
{)ure  Sclavonic  dialect  of  Bohemia,  which  is  the  written 
anguage  of  at  least  fourteen  millions  of  the  subjects  of 

Austria,  was  again  used  as  the  vehicle  of  thought,  imagi* 

nation,  and  knowledge. 
In  the  University  Library  of  Prague,  there  is  happily  pra» 


161  nuam. 

served  a  collection  of  much  that  is  remarkable  in  Bohemi- 
an literature.  You  are  here  shown  the  first  book  that  was 
printed  in  this  country,  and  which  bears  the  date  of  1468. 
This  work,  which  is  entitled  the  TVcjan  Chronicle^  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  roost  remarkable  printed  books  in  the 
world.  Here  is  to  be  found  the  first  Bohemian  Bible, 
printed  at  Prague  in  14S8 ;  the  second,  printed  at  Kulten- 
berg  in  14S9;  and  the  third,  printed  at  Venice  in  150S. 
Few  libraries  are  richer  in  objects  of  bibliomaniac  research 
than  this.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Bohemians  had  pub- 
lished seven  editions  of  the  Scriptures,  before  Luther  be- 
gan his  great  German  Bible  ? 

In  the  room  devoted  to  manuscripts,  we  were  shown  a 
very  remarkable  work,  which  was  discovered  by  Herr 
Hankay  the  keeper  of  the  National  Museum,  amid  some 
neglected  papers  in  the  church  at  KoniginhoC  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  written  about  the  close  of  the  IStfa 
and  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  It  is  a  collection  of 
lyrics,  illustrative  of  the  national  manners'and  feelings,  and 
is  one  of  the  few  relics  which  escaped  the  fire  which  was 
kindled  by  the  fanatics  for  the  destruction  of  Bohemian  lit- 
erature. The  antiquary  finds  in  the  fragments  of  this  man- 
uscript which  have  been  saved  from  ruin,  the  traces  of 
that  transition  state  which  marked  the  age  when  the  mind, 
so  lone  shackled  by  monkish  mummery,  began  to  awaken 
Irom  Its  torpor,  and  to  manifest  those  incipient  struggles 
after  light  and  liberty,  which  were  destined  at  a  more  fa* 
vourabfe  period,  to  emancipate  the  world  from  the  slavery 
of  ignorance  and  superstition. 

The  University  of  Prague,  as  I  formerly  mentioned,  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Germany.  It  was  founded  by 
Charles  IV.  as  early  as  the  year  1347.  The  building  ia 
which  a  portion  of  the  lectures  arc  delivered,  is  very  old, 
and  was,  according  to  the  public  records,  purchased  from 
a  burgher  by  King  Wenzel,  in  1383.  The  glory  of  this 
University,  however,  like  that  of  Bohemian  literature,  is  in 
some  degree  passed  away.  In  the  daysof  Hu.ss,the  crowd 
of  students  was  prodigious.  At  the  present  moment,  they 
amount  to  about  eleven  hundred ;  and  I  understand  that 
the  average  rarely  exceeds  that  number. 

The  literary  statistics  of  Prague,  convey  indeed  but  a 
poor  impression  of  its  intellectual  character.  But  the  truth 
18,  that  the  generality  of  the  people  are  far  fonder  of  music, 
dancing,  pamting,  and  good  living,  than  of  reading.  The 
march  of  intellect  in  Bohemia,  although  the  schoolmaster 
be  abroad,  is  in  very  slow  time,  and  what  is  worse,  ft  is 
but  little  aided  by  the  national  pen,  or  the  national  printing- 
(H'ess.    As  a  proof  pf  tl^is  I  may  mention,  that  there  are 


cmly  t^n  printers  and  ten  booksellers  In  Prarne ;  while  for 
the  poHticai  quidnuncs,  there  are  merely  published  a  couple 
of  very  small,  stupid  newspapers  in  the  German  tongue, 
with  other  two  no  less  stupid,  in  the  dialect  of  Bohemia. 
The  literary  periodicals,  again,  are  confined  to  a  small 
paper,  called  the  Bohemia^  in  German,  published  thrice  a 
week ;  and  the  Abendunterhallungen,  in  Bohemian,  printed 
twice  a  week.  For  the  lovers  of  science,  art,  manufac- 
tures, and  agriculture,  a  journal  devoted  to  these  matters, 
is  published  twice  a  year ;  while  the  religious  world  re- 
mains quite  satisfied  with  one  quarterly  journal.  This 
short  list  of  Prague  periodicals,  will  afford  you  a  suffi- 
ciently instructive  key  to  the  limited  extent  of  the  demand 
for  political,  literary,  and  religious  information  throughout 
Bohemia.  It  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  joint  tyranny 
of  church  and  state.  What  a  sad  incubus  Catholicism  ever 
has  been  on  the  progress  of  the  mental  faculties  of  man- 
kind ! 

Since  my  arrival  here,  I  have  been  a  very  regular  visiter 
of  the  opera-house.    The  Bohemian's  love  of  good  music, 
and  his  capability  to  produce  it,  arc  alike  proverbial.    Ac- 
cordingly, the  theatrical  music  of  Prague  is  about  the  best 
that  is  to  be  heard  in  Germany.   The  interior  of  the  opera- 
house  is  very  light  and  handsome.    It  has  three  tiers  of 
boxes,  and  a  parquet ;  also  a  pit,  the  seats  of  which  are  only 
opened  upon  paying  an  additional  sum  of  thii*ty  kreutzers, 
friener  Jvdhrung,  to  the  entrance-money,  which  is  a  paper 
florin  of  about  ten  pence  sterling.    I  have  already  heard  the 
operas  of  Die  dielnsche  Elster,  or  "  The  Maid  and  the 
Magpie,"   and  Fra  Diavolo.     The  former  of  these  was 
performed  in  a  style  that  I  scarcely  ever  heard  equalled. 
The  overture  was  played  in  a  manner  altogether  conamore; 
and  the  effect  of  the  wind  instruments,  which  are  admir- 
ably in  tune,  \vas  quite  electrical.    I  remember  being  pres- 
ent in  Italy,  on  the  first  representation  of  this  opera,  and 
of  joining,  not  only  in  the  universal  burst  of  approbation 
that  was  given  to  it  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  but  in  the  triple 
call  for  Rossini  to  appear  on  the  stage,  to  receive  the  meed 
of  public  approbation  ;  yet,  at  this  moment,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  say,  whether  the  performance  of  this  opera  in  Italy  or  in 
Prague  was  most  to  be  admired!    Of  this,  however,  I  am 
certain,  that  the  Bohemian  orchcsti'a.  in  point  of  wind  in- 
struments, was  far  superior  to  the  italian.    "/>t  piacer^ 
was  sung  by  Afi$8  L,  Gned  in  a  very  brilliant  and  sprightly 
manner ;  while  He.rr  Siebert^  a  star  froR>  the  opera  at  Vien- 
na^  filled  the  part  of  the  Fadesta  with  much  ability.    His 
voice  is  an  excellent  basso.    The  beautiful  duct  with  the 
father  and  daughter,  was  given  with  groat  taste  and  effecL 


The  amateur  in  music,  on  entering  the  Prague  operir 
house,  can  never  forget  that  within  its  walls  Mozart,  that 
most  norious  of  the  sons  of  harmony,  won  his  richest  lau- 
rels. It  was  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Prague  opera-house^ 
that  ^  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro"  (an  opera  unrivalled  for  l^i 
derness  and  melancholy)  was  first  performed  3  and  it  was 
there,  too,  that  the  splendid  music  of  ^^  Don  Giovanni"  first 
fell  on  the  ears  of  an  astonished  and  electrified  audience — 
an  audience  which,  on  that  occasion,  boasted,  amid  its  host 
of  musicians,  the  presence  of  the  immortal  Haydn.  As  I 
looked  into  the  orchestra,  and  beheld  the  harpsichord  at 
which  Mozart  himself  had  so  frequently  sat,  I  could  not 
help  imagining  the  enthusiasm  which,  in  this  land  of  music, 
must  have  been  felt  and  expressed,  when  the  brilliant  and 
soul-enkindling  themes  in  *' Figaro"  and  ''Don  Juan'^  were 
first  poured  forth  from  the  voices  on  the  stage,  and  accom- 
panied with  all  the  correctness,  taste,  and  power  of  a  Bo- 
nemian  band.  What  a  flood  of  thrilling  sensations  have 
these  themes  universal!  v  excited  since  that  memorable  night; 
and  how  enduring  will  be  their  sway  over  the  passions 
and  feelings  of  all  future  generations !  The  music  of  Mo- 
sart  belongs,  not  to  apassmg  age,  but  to  eternity.  It  speaks 
to  the  changeless  sympathies  of  the  human  heart — ^the  un- 
altering  pleasurable  harmonies  of  the  human  ear !  When 
1  think  of  the  wayward^  sensitive  Mozart,  and  the  univer- 
sal feeling  of  sympathy  and  delight  which  his  productions 
excite  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  I  am  forced  to  confess 
the  power  of  music  over  poetry ;  for  where  is  the  poetic 
genius  to  be  found,  that  can  l>e  said  to  have  fallen  on  a 
course  so  certain  to  touch  forever  the  heart-strings  of  the 
majority  of  mankind,  as  the  soul-speaking  author  ofthe  Zau- 
berjidle  7  Besides,  tne  field  of  fame  which  it  is  the  fortune 
of  the  musician  to  enter  upom  is  far  more  extensive  than 
that  ofthe  poet  The  genius  or  the  former  is  not  restricted 
to  that  ofthe  great,  the  learned,  and  the  refined,  but  extorts 
approbation  alike  from  the  savage  and  the  sage. 

This  forenoon,  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  palace  and  garden 
ofthe  famous  Wallenstein,  Duke  of  Friedland,  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Prague  on  Sundays  and  red- 
letter  days.  There  is  notliing  very  remarkable  about  the 
palace  itself.  Its  chief  interest  is  derived  from  the  histori* 
cal  associations  connected  with  its  once  celebrated  owner, 
whose  real  and  ideal  history  have  been  so  well  and  so  pow-* 
erfully  portrayed  by  Schiller.  This  renders  the  spot  highly 
interesting,  and  is  calculated  to  excite  many  reflections. 
As  I  wandered  through  the  apartments  of  the  buildingi 
m'hich  now  belong:s  to  a  distant  relative  of  him  whose  am< 
bition  and  superstition  were  as  remarkable  as  his  valour,] 
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my  spirit  borne  away  amid  the  fearful  realities  of  the 
-years'  war,  of  which  he  was  unquestionably  a  leading 
hero^a  war,  which,  whether  considered  in  reference  to  its 
cause  or  its  effects  on  Germany,  or  its  consequences  to 
the  'world  at  large,  must  be  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  annals  of  manlcind.    It  was  a  war  excited 
by  the  differences  of  religious  belief,  and  hence  it»  fanatical 
phrensy ; — it  was  a  war  of  aggrandizing  ambition,  and 
consequently  the  bonds  of  social  order  were  dissolved. 
Rectitude  of  morals  and  the  dictates  of  religion,  the  rights 
of  man  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  were  alike  forgotten 
^when  all  was  ruled  by  the  iron  sceptre  of  military  power. 
It  «ra8  a  war  in  which  parties  were  almost  equally  balanced, 
and  it  was  therefore  productive  of  the  most  distrusting  po- 
litical chicanery.    It  was  a  war  which  forced  the  once 
amiable  and  just  Ferdinand  II.  to  become  the  oppressor 
of  mankind,  an  enemy  to  peace,  and  the  scourge  of  his 
subjects  ;  which  elicited  the  military  capabilities  of  Mans- 
field and  Tilly ;  which  afforded  scope  for  the  intriguing 
spirit  of  Richelieu ;  which  forced  the  king  of  Denmark. 
from  the  calm  and  luxury  of  a  palace,  to  the  bustle  ana 
privations  of  a  camp ;  which  called  into  unwearied  activ- 
ity the  powerful  mind  and  dauntless  courage  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  ofSwedcn— and,  in  fine,  gave  birth  to  the  heroic, 
mysterious,  and  wonderful  character  of  Wallenstein.    In 
the  apartments  of  this  Pra^e  palace,  one  feels  indeed  how 
difficult  it  is  to  separate  history  from  fiction — reality  from 
toinance — the  real  from  the  ideal  character  of  the  Duke  of 
Friedland,  as  both  are  given  by  Germany's  most  famous 
histoiian  and  dramatic  bard ;  or  the  fancied  loves  and 
misfortunes  of  Max  Picolomini  and  Thekla,  from  the  name* 
less  actual  sufferings  of  that  terrific  time. 

The  advantages  of  peace  are  strikingly  exemplified  in 
the  progress  of  industry  of  late  years.  From  all  I  can  learn, 
it  appears  that  not  only  this  city,  but  the  whole  of  the  other 
towns  of  Bohemia,  have  t>een  regularly  increasing  and  im* 
proving  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Bohemia,  of  all 
the  dependencies  of  Austria,  has  lon^  been  the  most  cele- 
brated for  its  manufactures,  and  at  this  moment  it  produces 
perhaps  the  finest  linen  yarn  and  linen  cloth  in  Europe. 
Spinning  is  the  universal  and  favourite  employment  of  the 
women  throughout  this  corner  of  Germany.  In  eveiy 
quarter,  each  female,  from  the  maid-servant  to  tbfi  Diis- 
tress,  has  a  spinning-wheel ;  and  there  is  no  good  house- 
wife m  Bohemia,  who  would  not  consider  herself  disgraced, 
If  she  dtd  not  spin  within  her  establishment  all  the  linen  ar« 
ttcles  necessary  for  her  household. 
Two  annual  woollen  fairs  have  been  recently  eatabliahr 
22* 
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ed;  one  at  Prague,  which  takes  place  in  June,  and  lasts  a 
week;  and  the  other,  which  is  held  in  Pilsen,  fourteen  days 
afterwards.  These  regular  markets,  which  were  instituted 
only  two  years  ago,  have  proved  eminently  successfuL 
Buyers  have  congregated  to  them  from  all  quarters,  and 
accordingly  they  have  given  a  decided  stimulus  to  this  de- 
partment of  national  industry.  The  excellence  of  Bohe- 
mian gKiss  is  proverbial;  and  you  may  gather  some  notion 
of  the  extent  of  the  manufacture,  when  I  tell  you,  that  the 
export  of  this  article,  during  the  year  1828.  from  Bohemia 
to  foreign  countries,  amounted  to  upwards  of  35,500  ceiitz- 
ners.  Mining  and  wood-cutting  are  likewise  two  of  the 
great  staple  trades  of  this  country.  The  annual  value  €>f 
U)e  former,  including  the  gold  and  silver  mines,  amounts 
to  upwards  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  florins ;  while  the 
extent,  of  the  wood  trade  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact, 
that  there  was  exported  from  Bohemia,  in  the  year  \8'J&f 
nearly  515,700  centzners.  From  a  table  of  commercial  sta- 
tistics now  before  me,  I  find  that  the  trade  in  the  Elbe  alone, 
connected  with  Bohemia,  amounted  to  no  less  than  898,164 
centzners: — viz.  7^,700  from  Bohemia  to  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  73,059  from  foreign  countries  to  Bohemia ;  and  dS^OS 
in  Bohemia  itself,  between  Melnick  and  the  frontiers.  The 
merchants  and  traders  of  Prague  are  computed  at  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty,  which  includes  nearly  two  hundred  Jews. 
Were  it  not  that  I  am  unwilling  to  tire  your  patience  with 
statistical  details,  I  could  give  you  many  more  proofs,  from 

Capers  now  before  me,  of  the  progress  of  industry  in  Bo- 
emia,  and  tiiat  the  people,  though  egregiously  priest  and 
king-ridden,  are  sufficiently  alive  to  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  commerce.  One  thing,  in  particular,  which  I 
cannot  avoid  mentioning,  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
Germans  are  following  England  in  some  of  her  latest  im- 
provements. A  striking  instance  of  this  is  afforded  in  the 
railroad  which  has  lately  been  formed  from  Pra^rue  to  PiJ- 
sen.  This  important  undertaking,  when  completed,  will 
extend  about  eighty  English  miles.  It  was  begun  in  1S25^ 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Austrian  government.  Its  form- 
ation and  management  were  committed  to  the  Chevalier 
Von  Gerstner,  who,  1  understand,  spent  some  weeks  at 
jDarlington,  a  few  years  ago,  to  make  himself  master  of 
our  English  system  of  road-makinc;.  You  may  judge  of  its 
importance,  when  I  inform  you  that  it  connects  the  Moldau 
with  the  Danube,  and  may  be  justly  said  to  unite  the  trade 
of  the  north  with  the  south  of  Germany.  Orieinally,  the 
principal  object  of  the  railroad  was  the  transport  of  salt,  of 
which  article  no  less  than  4,773,400  centzners  have,  during 
six  years,  been  carried  in  wagons,  or  about  800,000  per  an- 


The  charge  for  carrying  the  salt  along  the  nrfaole 
line,  is  only  about  fourteen  pence  the  cenlzner.    At  present, 
ho^flrever,  the  trade  in  other  articles  has  far  outstripped  that 
of*  salt.     The  transport  of  wood  alone  alonj;  the  road,  has 
been  prodigious.    It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  the  fbriq- 
ation  of  this  railway,  the  individuals  employed  were  chief- 
ly leoiales,  each  of  whose  wages  amounted  to  about  six* 
pence  a  day.    There  were  upwards  of  two  thousand  regu- 
larly engaged  as  labourers,  in  forming  the  embankments, 
eiLcavatmg  the  soil,  <&c.   Dilring  the  first  two  years,  name- 
ly, from  Aueust  1825,  to  December  1827,  the  chevalier  was 
enabled,  in  the  course  of  forty  and  a  half  English  miles,  to 
out  no  less  than  696,464  cubic  yards,  and  to  construct 
S07,844  cubic  yards  of  embankments,  besides  laying  the 
ipv-ay  with  malleabla  rails.    He  erected  also  during  those 
t^^o  years,  73  bridges,  from  three  to  eighteen  yards  each, 
yiritb  133  culverts;  and  he  also  made  236  wagons.    The 
'Whole  cost  of  the  railway  during  that  period,  amounted  on* 
ly  to  about  £75.200  sterling.    When  we  look  to  the  strug- 
gles which  are  thus  making  in  all  the  commercial  countries 
of  Europe,  to  rival  us  in  every  thing  connected  with  trade 
And  manufactures,  it  is  consolatory  to  think,  that  in  spite 
of  even  the  commercial  blindness  of  our  own  government, 
the  chief  objects  which  are  calculated  to  support  and  con- 
tinue our  commercial  superiority,  are  still  unceasingly  at' 
tended  to  by  the  nation  at  large,  and  that  the  ever- wakeful 
and  enterprising  spirit  of  our  countrymen  will  be  able  to 
keep  Great  Britain  at  least  half  a  century  in  advance  of  her 
continental  competitors.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
to  the  untiring  energies  and  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Brit- 
ish people,  and  not  to  the  patronage  of  her  governors,  that 
ahe  is  indebted  for  her  superiority.    This  is  not  the  case  oh 
the  Continent;  for  while  both  France  and  Germany  are 
now  imitating  our  improvements,  it  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten, that  almost  all  or  them  have  been  either  originated  or 
fostered  by  their  respective  governments.    In  Great  Brit- 
ain, we  have  a  very  different  order  of  things.    To  individ- 
ual enterprise  alone,  we  owe  every  mechanical  invention 
and  improvement,  and  all  those  efforts  of  industry,  ingenu- 
ity, and  skill,  which  have  enabled  us  to  manufacture,  under 
all  the  disadvantages  of  heavy  taxation  and  dear  corn,  the 
finest  and  "cheapest  commodities  in  the  world.    Perhaps, 
after  all,  this  is  the  secret  of  our  success,  and  therefore  we 
must  not  complain:  upon  individual  exertion  and  spirit 
we  must  still  depend  for  sustaining  our  commercial  supe- 
riority. 

The  environs  of  Prague,  particularly  those  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  which  you  can  best  reJich  by  water,  are 


yery  beautifal ;  while  the^  are  not  the  lees  interesting^  ttat 
many  of  them  are  associated  with  much  that  is  memora- 
ble in  history,  and  mystical  in  tradition.     Among  other  re- 
markable objects,  we  have  seen  the  White  Mountain,  where 
the  sad  fate  of  Bohemia  was  sealed,  and  we  have  also  vis- 
ited the  many  fields  of  fight  which  surround   the  city. 
Prague  and  its  vicinity  are  rich  in  recollections  of  Freder- 
ick the  Great,  in  consequence  of  his  memorable  siege — a 
siege  which  carried  destruction  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
New  Town,  the  devastations  of  which  were  aggravated  by 
the  horrors  of  a  famine  so  severe,  that  a  population  of  80,000 
persons  were  at  length  compelled  to  subsist  entirely  upon 
horse-flesh.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  mis- 
eries inflicted  by  Frederick  upon  Prague,  were  followed  by 
severe  retribution.   Shortly  afterwards,  he  suffered  a  signal 
defeat,  the  first  serious  military  disaster  which  befell  him. 
It  was  after  this  defeat,  you  may  remember,  that  Frederick 
wrote  his  characteristic  epistle  to  Lord    Marischal,  in 
which,  among  other  things,  he  says,  "  Fortune  has  this  day 
turned  her  back  upon  me.    I  ought  to  have  expected  it. 
She  is  a  female,  and  I  am  not  gallant    She  has  declared 
herself  on  the  side  of  the  ladies,  with  whom  I  am  at  war." 
In  spite  of  all  that  Prague  has  endured  from  the  eflfects 
of  war,  and  considering  that  she  has  withstood  more 
sieges  than  any  other  city,  she  still  looks  gay  and  sprightly. 
While  some  of  her  buildings  doubtless  bear  the  marks  of 
the  enemies'  cannon,  certain  streets  have  risen  with  renew- 
ed beauty  from  the  ahell-Jired  ashes  of  their  predecessors. 
Prague,  in  this  beautiful  weather,  is  indeed  so  smiling  a 
city,  and  is  inhabited  by  so  light-neartcd  a  set  of  mortals, 
that  I  regret  exceedingly  the  near  prospect  1  have  of  bid- 
ding it  adieu.    During  the  summer,  to  be  sure,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  general  absence  of  the  nobility,  who,  like 
our  English  grandees,  reside  at  this  season  on  their  es- 
tates, there  is  much  less  gayety  than  in  winter  and  spring; 
yet  still,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  the  aristocratic  equi- 
pages, it  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  life  and  animation. 
Ofcourse,  no  small  portion  of  the  lively,  spirit-stirring  ap- 
pearance of  the  streets  and  promenades,  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  presence  of  the  numerous  bands  of  gladsome  idlers 
which  are  to  be  found  in  a  garrison  of  twelve  thousand 
soldiers.    Prague,  in  short,  does  honour  to  its  fair  founder 
Libussa ;  and  has  long  rewlized  the  fairy  dream  of  that  cel- 
ebrated princess,  who,  you  know,  made  choice  of  the  pre- 
cise spot  upon  which  this  city  has  been  built,  from  follow- 
ing out  what  she  imagined  a  heavenly  hint,  communicated 
to  ner  during  a  nocturnal  vision  I 
We  have  this  forenoon  been  making  the  necessary  pre> 


IS  for  continuing  our  journey.  Among  otfier  essen- 
tia] duties,  we  had  to  make  a  call  at  the  office  of  the  police. 
In  Bohemia^  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  Austrian  dependent 
cies,  this  is  indispensable,  the  police  regolations  being  of 
the  strictest  kind,  and  enforced  with    peculiar  severity 
against  travellers.    The  system  is  indeed  so  strict,  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  any  one  to  escape  its  prying  vigi- 
lance, or  screen  himself  from  its  observa^on.    In  this  city, 
the   general  plan  of  surveillance  and  detection  is  perfect 
Tlie  town  is  divided  into  three  quarters: — namely,  the  Alt- 
mtadty  the  Neustctdt,  and  the  Kleinaeiie ;  and  the  houses  in 
each  of  these  quarters  are  consecutively  numbered.    For 
instance,  the  numbers  in  the  Altstadt  run  from  1  to  957,  the 
precise  number  of  buildings  in  this  district;  while  in  the 
Neustadt  and  Kleinseite,  they  run,  in  the  former,  from  1  to 
1273,  and  in  the  latter,  from  1  to  525.    The  name  of  every 
householder  stands  opposite  to  one  or  other  of  these  num- 
bers in  the  books  of  the  police,  together  with  the  names  of 
all  the  individuals  that  reside  in  the  tenement.    The  police 
can,  in  this  way,  pounce  in  an  instant  upon  any  one  they 
want.     The  business  done  in  the  passport-office  is  im- 
mense.   But  this  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  sys- 
tem, for  no  individual  is  allowed  to  travel  three  miles  from 
Prague,  without  first  obtaining  a  passport !    Such  is  the 
stern  jealousy  of  despotism. 

Notwithstanding  these  harsh  features  in  the  character  of 
the  Austrian  people,  truth  compels  me  to  admit,  that  we 
ourselves  experienced  nothing  but  civility  from  every  offi- 
cial with  whom  we  came  in  contact.     This  has  partly 
cured  me  of  a  strong  prejudice  against  them,  originally  cre- 
ated by  what  I  once  saw  practised  by  the  Austrian  authori- 
ties on  their  subjects  in  the  Lombard- Venetian  territory. 
My  new  and  more  favourable  impressions  have  not  been 
dinninished  by  our  visit  of  to-day.    We  were  treated  with 
the  greatest   possible  courtesy,  and  obtained,  with  the 
greatest  facility  and  despatch,  the  various  papers,  which 
the  present  unfortunate  circumstances  connected  with  the 
near  approach  of  the  cholera,  are  supposed  to  require.    I 
must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  the  very  best  place  to  learn 
whether  or  not  a  stranger  has  arrived  in  Prague,  is  the 
police  office.    There,  every  arrival  and  departure  is  noted ; 
and  if  your  friend  is  in  the  city,  you  will  even  there  learn 
the  exact  number  oi  the  room  in  the  hdtel  in  which  he  may 
have  taken  up  his  abode.    Nay,  more ;  I  believe  they  can 
meQiion  every  visiter  he  receives,  whether  male  or  female. 
Only  think  or  that,  master  Brook ! 

I  had  much  more  to  tell  you  about  Prague,  with  its  relic- 
filled  churches,  and  its  palace  with  eight  hundred  and  ten 


rooms;  but  the  SchneU-post,  with  which  we  this  aftnmoon 
proceed  to  Vienna,  is  getting  ready,  and  I  must  needs 
close  this  epistle.  Accordingly,  till  my  arrival  in  the  im- 
perial city,  I  must  bid  you  farewell  !* 

' -  

*  The  namber  of  trarellins  passports  which  pnssed  throngfa  the  poike> 
office  of  Pngop,  during  the  year  1829,  anioantoa  to  51,333 ;  of  which  iCyOM 
belonged  lo  foreign  merchaoca  and  tourists,  L7,059  to  iiiechaiiie%  and 
16^900  to  Jews. 


LETTER  XXV. 

VbomA  from  Fragile  to  Vienna  anhiteresttnn^— WfUcDow— IVaveUhif  eorop«nioiia  in 
tlM  Foft  naioo— 4WO  ojccellent  saniplet  of  Aaitilan  women—ezenuif ed  tuf  Mat 
Irar  one  in  the  couple — Solitary  thoiuhts— an  oveniog  acene — ^TraTelltag  Cood» 
Bnbemlaa  horaen  among  the  best  on  tne  Continent — Enzeniidorr— Approacn  to  a 
great  ei^  apparont'—LeopoIdsben  and  the  Kahleoberg^TraTeller'a  feelinga  on 

Siproacnittg  an  j  capital,  alwaye  becoine  mora  excked  aa  hia  diataace  from  it 
ininiahea — Asaociationa  on  approaching  Vienna— Arrival  at  the  Barrier— Enter 
the  city^Riiaaell'a  picture  of  it  still  nearly  correct— Alleratiooa  chiefly  on  the 
ramparta  and  eaplanade  whleli  atirroond  the  flladt— ^yingof  aFrench  engineer 
— ^Uofortnnate  pericxl  for  Tiaiting  Viennar-Unlreraal  tear  at  the  rapid  approach  of 
cholera— Precaatiooa  of  the  people  and  the  goremment— Cholera  alarm  cannot 
prereot  the  ^^enneae  from  Jokiog— the  people  know  Ultle  about  ConilDmtal 
poiitica. 

Vienna,  1831. 

WasN  I  last  ad^essed  you,  I  was  on  the  eve  of  leaving 
Prague;  and  here  I  am,  safely  landed  in  the  capital  of  the 
Austrian  empire.  The  country  from  Prasue  to  Vienna,  with 
the  exception  of  some  dozen  miles  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  each  city,  is  altogether  uninteresting.  The  road  itself 
is  exceedingly  amooUi  and  good,  but  it  unfortunately  passes 
through  scenery  which,  for  the  most  part,  is  characterized 
by  tracts  of  dreary  forests,  occasionally  broken  by  wide- 
spreading  ponds  or  lalces.  The  towns  and  villages  Ijring 
upon  the  line  of  road  by  which  we  travelled,  are  remark- 
able for  nothing  but  their  uniform  dulness ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  Wittenoto^  which  has  a  fine  square  market- 
place surrounded  by  a  piazza,  have  left  no  impression  what- 
ever on  my  mind. 

When  a  traveller  finds  nothing  either  to  instruct  or 
amuse  him  on  his  route,  he  must  needs  look  to  his  travel- 
ling companions  for  excitement;  and  fortunately  on  this 
occasion  they  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  afiord  abun- 
dance of  materials  wherewith  to  banish  the  demon  of  ennui. 
In  the  interior  of  the  Schnell-'wagen,  there  were  two  unique 
specimens  of  the  German  fair  sex;  for,  while  they  were 
both  equally  loquacious,  they  miffht  have  sat  to  a  painter 
as  the  worthy  representatives  of  Pharaoh's  fat  and  lean 
kine.  Madame  FaUtaff.  who  must  have  weighed  at  least 
twenty  stone,  was  of  tne  true  Austrian  breed  j  since,  in 
spite  of  her  fat  and  flesh,  she  was  as  light  as  a  lark  and 
u  gay  as  a  cricket    She  talked  and  joked  with  your  hum- 


ble  senrant,  alternately  in  Italian  and  German,  as  if  we  had 
been  acquainted  from  our  infancy,  while  she  carri^  on 
the  moat  eloquent  of  all  playful  pantomimes  with  nay  eooa- 
panion.  I  could  scarcely  have  conceived  that  so  mmch 
ufe,  spirit,  and  vivacity,  were  capable  of  being  linked  with 
such  a  mountain  of  flesh.  But  so  it  was ;  and  in  this  re 
spect,  at  least,  I  found  her  to  be  an  excellent  sample  of  her 
country-women,  who,  of  all  the  German  race,  are  the  moat 
9pirituelU  and  light-hearted. 

Wearied  at  length  with  the  eternal  clack  of  our  ieoaala 
companions,  I  seized  the  opportunity,  at  the  close  of  our 
second  day's  journey,  to  exchange  my  seat  in  the  interior 
for  one  in  the  coup6e.    When  1  took  possession  of  my  sol 
itary  place,  it  was,  as  Dante  so  well  expresses  it, — 

"  Oil  Van  ehe  volge  il  deao, 
A'  nsvisanti  e^otencriace  il  cuora, 
Lo  di  cn'han  detto  a'dold  amici  a  dio ; 
B  cho  lo  nuoTo  peregrin  d*ttmora 
Punge  ae  ode  aqudla  di  lontanoi 
Chipaia'l  tjtorno  pianger  che  ai  muoie." 

4Dd  ccortainly  a  foreigner  may  feel  as  intensely  the  beau- 
ties of  eventide,  passing  through  a  Bohemian  or  Austrian 
voodland  in  the  couple  of  the  Seknell-wiigen,  as  when  re- 
dining  upon  the  flowery  bank  of  a  rivulet,  even  thous[h  the 
stream  should  happen  to  flow  through  the  woods  of  Yal- 
lambrosa  itself.  One  tiling  i  am  quite  sure  of,  and  It  is  this, 
thai  the  Italian  poet's  description  of  evening  will  l>e  for 
better  realised  by  a  traveller  in  the  former  situation,  unsea- 
timental  though  it  may  seem,  than  it  can  be  by  him  who 
has  never  leA  his  native  valley,  nor  bade  a  long  fareweO 
to  the  foscinations  of  home ;  while  as  far  as  Byron's  n/ac- 
ciamenio  of  the  alM>ve  quoted  passage  firom  the  Purgaiorio 
is  concerned,  you  will  at  once  allow  that  its  force  must  be 
better  felt  in  a  country  where  there  are  convents  and  even 
ing  chimes,  than  in  a  land  where  beUs  are  never  tinkled 
save  on  Sundays ! 

"Ave  Maria  1    Bleaa'd  be  the  hour, 

The  limck  the  clime,  when  I  so  oft 
Have  felt  that  moment  in  its  fullest  power 

Sink  o*er  the  earth  so  beaatiful  and  aof^ 
While  swung  the  deep  beii  in  the  distant  tower 

Or  the  faini  dying  day-hymn  stole  aloft, 
And  not  a  breath  crept  through  the  rosy  air. 
And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seem'd  stirr'd  with  prayer." 

When  you  read  this,  you  will  probably  say  that  I  am  grow- 
ing mystical  like  the  Germans.  Be  it  so.  I  shall  wimngly 
aland  a  litfle  raillery  on  this  head ;  but  i  can  honest!}  as 


you,  tiiat  while  those  in  the  InteirkM*  of  the  carrrlage 
were  dozing  oyer  the  value  of  the  supper  they  had  got  st 
Mort^  and  none  seemed  awake  but  the  postillion  and  the 
borees,  my  eyes,  happily,  were  not  blind  to  the  ever-chang 
in  fir  beauties  of  an  evening  in  Austria. 

In  a  flat  country,  such  as  this  portion  of  Austria,  the  son 

mnks,  as  it  does  in  the  ocean,  at  once,  and  is  lost.    Tbere 

is  no  lofty  object  to  catch  its  rays,  and  reflect  tiiem  athwart 

the  horizon,  as  a  soft  precursor  to  twilight — no  motrntaia- 

peak  to  beacon  "  day's  decease,''  or  giant  Alp  to  telegraph 

the  coming  gloom  of  the  quiet  night.  But  if  there  was  noui^ 

in^  on  earth  to  catch  for  a  moment  the  daatzlingr  brilliancy 

or  its  departing  gleams,  there  were  thin  clouds  hcudgiaff 

over  heaven's  wide  expanse,  whose  chameleon  tints  ana 

Protean  forms  save  token  or  the  ceaseless  progress  of  the 

glorious  orb.    Indeed,  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  a 

sky  so  tinged  with  brilliant  colouring,  as  on  the  evening 

when  I  occupied  alone  the  couple  of  the  Prague  Pot^ 

vagen.    The  glittering  lights  and  deep  brown  glowing 

shadows  of  the  foreground,  I  beheld  meeting  uie  Qiit- 

.  stretching  breadths  of  corn,  whose  red  and  yellow  radiance, 

mingled  finely  with  the  bright  purple  of  the  distant  forest 

through  which  the  golden  gleams  of  the  horizon  streamed; 

and  when  my  eyes  glanced  upwards,  through  the  endless 

shades  of  rosy  pink  merging  into  silvery  gray,  which,  in 

its  turn,  was  lost  mid  deep  and  deeper  tints  of  bluish  black, 

I  felt  that  there  was  a  charm  in  the  harmony  of  aalare's 

colouring,  which  nature  alone  can  produce.    For  awhile^ 

the  brilliancy  of  the  tout  ensemble  monopolized  my  senses ; 

but  soon  the  things  of  earth 

"  Fhmg  half  an  image  on  the  strained  eyti" 

and  the  scene  became  more  the  province  of  imagination 
than  reality.  Twilight  was  now  ushering  itself  in  with  the 
soimd  of  the  convent  bell,  and  in  fancy  I  heard  the  echo  of 
the  vesper  hymn  stealing  alofl.    And  when 

"Nighu  sable  goddess  1  from  ber  ebon  throne, 
In  rayless  raiuesty,  had§treUJud  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slombering  world," 

I  felt  that  there  was  naught  that  spoke  of  life,  or  destroyed 
the  busy  dream  of  imagination,  save  the  bark  of  the  watek« 
dog,  the  music  of  the  postillion's  horn,  the  trample  of  the 
horses,  and  the  flickering  light  which  occasionally  gleamed, 
¥ke  an  ignU  faiuus,  from  some  passing  or  distant  village. 
Excuse  me  for  thus  attempting  to  describe  the  iiwrea* 
sions  whioh  I  experienced  on  one  of  the  etnenlnga  ot  m^ 
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jovnMgr  fMmVf  bm  which  I  find  words  can  but  very 
oonwjT- 

•  The  travelling  from  Pragne  to  Vienna,  is  upon  the  wlx»le 
tolerably  good.  There^  is,  at  least,  no  loss  of  time  firom 
the  quality  of  the  cattle ;  for  the  Bohemian  horses  are 
about  the  very  best  that  are  bred  on  the  Continent,  it  is 
from  that  country  and  from  Hungary,  that  the  cavalry 
horses  of  the  Austrian  army  are  chiefly  obtained.  Com- 
pared with  the  prices  of  our  English  cattle,  they  are  very 
cheap ;  and  hence  they  are  generally  found  in  the  posses- 
sion of  all  classes.  The  annual  tax  for  indulging  the  luxury 
of  a  private  carriage  and  pair,  in  Bohemia,  is  twelve  fior- 
ins,  ConventioM  J^Hnxe^  or  about  24«.  sterling.  So  you  see, 
they  understand  how  to  raise  money  on  the  comforts  of  life 
in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  England. 

On  arriving  at  Enxetudorf^  every  thing  announced  our 
approach  to  a  great  capital.    The  road,  which  was  before 
but  thinly  covered  either  with  vehicles  or  pedestrians,  be- 
came crowded  with  chariots,  cabriolets,  caleches,  carts, 
waffons,and  equestrians.    The  scene  increased  in  interest 
and  animation  every  step  we  advanced.   Indeed  the  whole 
route  from  this  villa^  to  Vienna,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
picturesque  and  striking.    On  one  hand,  we  have  the  vine- 
covered  hill  of  Leopoldsberg,  crowned  with  a  church  and 
palace,  l)eyond  which  rises  the  Kahlenberg,  with  its  ancient 
monastery ;  on  the  other,  we  have  a  ricli  undulating  coun- 
try, covered  witli  plantations  and  villages;  while  before 
us.  is  seen  in  all  its  srandeur,  the  wide  stream  of  "  the  dark 
rolling  Danube."    The  heights  stand  here  like  giant  senti- 
nels, stationed  to  g[uard  and  defend  Vienna,  which  we  soon 
discovered  lying  in  imperial  state  amid  the  resplendent 
smiles  of  a  morning's  sun.    Among  the  towers  and  domes 
of  the  citv,  the  spire  of  St  Stephen's  was  seen  to  rear  its 
lofty  head  far  above  the  rest    Like  St*  Paul's  in  London, 
it  is  everywhere  a  landmark ;  and  while  we  beheld  it  in 
the  distance,  its  glittering  summit  seemed  to  beckon  us  to 
the  delights  and  fascinations  of  the  capital. 

The  traveller's  feelings  on  approaching  anv  capital  for 
the  first  time,  always  become  more  excited  as  the  distance 
from  it  diminishes.  The  first  glimpse  of  a  city  dome  makes 
the  heart  eager  with  delight;  while  its  suburbs  and  its  gate- 
way produce  emotions  of  equal  wonder  and  curiosity,  till 
the  mind  becomes  almost  feverish  by  anticipation.  On 
approachinp^  Vienna,  I  experienced  this  in  the  highest  de- 

Se ;  and  if  there  ever  was  a  situation  more  calculated 
n  another  to  produce  such  an  eflTect,  it  is  that  in  which  a 
slrani|er  finds  himself  when  he  is  about  to  cross  the  bai^ 
iter  of  )ba  Austrian  capital   There  he  feels  that  he  is  about 


%o  £aze,  for  the  first  time,  upon  one  of  the  most  important 

cit.ies  in  the  world — to  see  the  men  who  direct  the  poHcy 

of^  Surope,  as  if  it  were  a  game  at  draughts,  and  thereby 

k^^ep  together  the  discordant  materials  of  a  diTided  empire; 

a.  city  associated  with  all  that  is  terrible  in  war  and  pleas- 

ia.reable  in  peace — with  ancient  not  less  than  with  modern 

renown— and  with  all  the  sad  and  singular  vicissitudes 

til  at  mark  the  history  of  diplomacy  and  war  in  former 

times— with  the  fierce  conflicts  of  the  Ottoman  and  the 

glories  of  Sobieski,  and  more  recently  with  the  fortune  and 

Xtie  fate  of  him  whose  name  will  ever  be  a  monitor  to  kings 

— of  him,  who,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  played  at 

football  with  crowns  and  sceptres ;  and  who,  though  ham- 

l>]ed  in  the  dust, 

**  Yet  left  H  name  at  which  the  world  grew  paki 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale." 

Tlot  far  distant  lie  the  fields  of  Aspern,  Wagram,  and  Ess- 
ling;  and  it  was  easy  for  fancy  to  people  the  outstretching 
plain  with  the  mighty  army,  at  whose  head  the  once  humble 
Corsican  stood,  in  the  attitude  of  a  conqueror  demanding 
from  a  haughty  people  the  surrender  of  their  capital,  anS 
from  the  proudest  family  in  Europe,  a  favourite  daughter 
to  be  his  wife ! 

In  the  midst  of  many  associations,  minj^led  with  feelings 
of  curiosity,  the  Schnell-wagen^  after  havme  passed  alone 
tiie  wooden  brid^  which  spans  the  Danube,  and  rattled 
over  about  a  mile  of  a  broad  carriage-crowded  road,  at 
length  arrived  at  the  barrier.    Our  passports  having  been 
taken  from  us  by  the  officer  on  guara,  and  our  bills  of 
health  carefully  examined,  we  were  presented  with  a  card, 
which  required  us  to  parade  ourselves  at  the  police-office 
within  twenty- four  hoilrs.    This  over,  we  immediatelv  be- 
gan  to  thread  the  Faubourg  ^  we  next  trotted  through  the 
Jjeovoldrstadt^  crossed  the  Ferdinand^s  BrUche,  entered  the 
Rotnethurm  gate,  and  were  at  length  happily  landed  at  the 
custom-house,  wnere  we  had  the  first  sample  of  that  noise 
and  bustle  so  characteristic  of  this  crowded  and  busy  cap- 
ital.   Our  clothes  and  books,  particularly  the  latter,  were 
soon  overhauled  by  the  pro^r  officer;  we  then  called 
a  Jiacrey  and  in  a  twinkling  found  ourselves  comforta- 
bly located  in  the  h6tel  to  which  we  had  been  recom- 
mended. 

Although  it  is  only  a  few  hours  since  we  arrived,  we  have 
already  visited  St  Stephen's  church,  sunned  ourselves  on 
the  Grabeny  and  strolled  through  the  shadv  walks  of  the 
Prater,  which,  however,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  la  al- 
most deserted.    When  I  have  made  a  genwral  tonr  of  1» 


m>6ctk>D,  and  got  rid  of  the  excitement  consequent  on  first 
impressions,  I  will  write  you  at  greater  length ;  meanwhile, 
I  may  mention  foryour  satisfaction,  that  though  there  have 
been  many  changes  and  improvements  of  late  about  the 
Old  Town,  yet  appearances  in  other  quarters  indicate  that 
the  picture  of  Vienna,  as  given  by  our  school-fellow,  Rus- 
sell is  in  the  main  very  correct.  Apropos  of  the  ingenious 
little  man;— is  he  as  lively,  witty,  ana  conversational  as 
ever  ?  How  does  he  get  on  at  the  bar  ?  I  hope  to  see  him 
some  day  or  other  a  lord  of  session. 

The  principal  alterations  which  have  taken  place  oflate, 
have  been  made  on  the  esplanade  and  ramparts  which  en- 
circle the  Stadt ;  and,  even  at  this  moment,  there  are  some 
thousands  employed  in  improving  the  extensive  glacis. 
You  are  aware,  that  when  the  French  were  here. in  18D9, 
they  took  care  to  blow  up  a  great  portion  of  the  battle- 
ments. This  circumstance  was  perhaps  not  altogether  un- 
fortunate, as  it  thus  enabled  the  government  to  improve 
them  prodigiously.  I  have  been  told  a  characteristic  anec- 
dote on  the  subject  While  the  French  engineers  were  em- 
ployed in  makm^  the  necessary  preparations  for  blowing 
up  the  works,  a  citizen,  it  is  said,  having  stepped  forward 
and  inquired  what  they  were  about,  one  of  the  soldiers 
archly  replied,  "  Nous  irons  embellir  votre  ville .'"  Although 
the  FreQchman  meant  this  merely  as  a  joke,  it  has  turned 
out  a  reality!  The  walks  round  the  ramparts  are  about 
three  miles  and  a  half  The  ditches  have  been  planted 
with  trees,  and  the  glacis  has  been  laid  out  as  gardens, 
open  at  all  tiroes  to  the  public,  and  constituting  a  real  ben- 
ent  to  every  individual  in  Vienna.  A  walk  on  Uie  ramparts 
of  the  Stadt  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  pastimes,  be- 
cause it  affords  the  finest  prospect,  not  only  of  the  wide- 
extended  suburbs,  which  are  thus  severed  from  the  Old 
Town,  but  likewise  opens  up  a  view  of  the  picturesque  and 
romantic  country  which  surrounds  the  city. 

Perhaps  we  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  unfortunate 
time  to  visit  Vienna  than  the  present  Cholera  is  said  to 
be  rapidly  approaching,  and  as  you  may  well  believe,  there 
is  a  universal  dread  of  its  effects.  In  fact  every  man,  wo- 
man, and  child,  seem  to  h&  frightened  out  of  their  wits. 
But  there  is  little  wonder,  for  it  has  actually  broken  out 
within  forty  English  miles  of  the  city,  and  is  said  to  be  car- 
rying,off  hundreds  at  the  short  notice  of  nine  or  ten  hours ! 
80  great  arc  the  fears  of  the  people,  and  so  vigilant  the  pre- 
cautions taken  by  the  government,  that  for  every  five 
houses  there  is  a  person  appointed  as  a  heallh-visiter ;  and 
when  the  cholera  does  arrive,  as  certainly  it  will,  in  spite 
of  the  strict  cordon  of  troops  which  at  present  surround 


Vienna  on  every  hand,  eveiy  house  in  which  the  disease 
does  appear,  is  immediately  to  be  locked  up  and  put  under 
strict  quarantine.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  think  it 
prudent  to  shorten  our  stay,  not  from  the  fear  of  danger  to 
ourselves,  but  from  the  certainty  of  being  subjected  to  a 
land  quarantine  in  the  adjoining  states. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  alarm  which  prevails,  it  happens 
curiously  enough  that  the  people  of  Vienna  cannot  give  up 
their  propensity  for  joking.  Only  think  of  a  musician  here 
having  the  other  day  published  a  set  of  Cholera  Gallopade$t 
The  kmg  of  Holland's  declaration  of  war  against  Belgium, 
too,  has  given  birth  to  a  thousand  witticisms,  duips,  quid- 
dities, and  puns  without  number,  have  been  levelled  at  his 
naajesty  of  Saur  Crout,  and  his  mock  heroics  have  excited 
a  universal  titter  over  the  town.  Surely  this  piece  of  ab- 
surdity will  not  lead  England  into  war. 

While  touching  on  politics,  I  may  mention,  that  here 
very  little  is  known  respecting  the  real  state. of  Poland. 
Your  quidnuncs  in  England,  in  fact,  know  far  more  about 
continental  affairs  than  the  ffood  people  of  Vienna,  whose 
inhabitants,  although  certainly  sympathizing  with  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Poles,  are  obliged  to  remain  content  with  the 
news  which  the  " Bechachier^^'*  or  "Austrian  Observer," 
tells  them,  and  which,  as  the  mere  mouthpiece  of  Metter- 
nich,  you  may  easily  conceive,  communicates  as  little  po- 
Jitical  information  to  the  people  as  possible. 
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LETTER  XXVI. 

htftHj  ftppMrmnce  of  Vienaa  eomnareri  wfih  the  dolneM  of  Berild,  Drewleai,  wmi 
Prvfoe— Ileari-iUriluf  acene  which  ihe  KoUiimrkt,  the  Gr»beii.  »nd  the  Kfirnrh- 
oemrMM  daily  prcaeni— Eluikity  of  Bpirits  arising  from  the  pur  it  j  of  the  m^ 
moapliere — ttent  tSouci-lsui  ih^  leailing  charactertsttc  of  the  immbitanta  of  Vh 
••MM— cheir  love  of  food  eatin;  conapicuAaa — by  no  iiieana  Bacchanalian*— Tho* 
atrca— The  llofTheatreai  the  K&rDlhner-Gace— Paoay  Eiider  aorl  MatVnioiaeBa 
Baseg— Thf  HnfBurg  Tht-atre— Mtaa  MiUler  and  Mr.  HeriiEfpid— Mr.  flerdd- 
mann  and  Mlaa  Ttiereaa  Pecbe— The  Theatre  an  der  Wien— Herr  KroD)fr»— THe- 
alre  in  the  Leopold^atadt,  ihe  principal  favourire  with  the  populace,  and  lite  WM 
temple  of  Mooiua— Herr  ScTiUdter— Deapoiic  goverainenis  luitavourable  fo  the 
enroll rageinent  uf  Tragedy — Oal lories  of  .\rt  oiitiM^roua — CoUectkm  of  Painfinffi 
Momcing  to  Prince  Lichtenslein— Eograviogs  bcloo|[ing  to  Archduke  CharlM 
— ^Vlenoa  rich  io  modern  •faiuary— Theaeua  conquermg  Ihe  Centaur,  by  Cano- 
va,  In  the  Volkffgattlen — Splendid  Monument  to  the  Archduchess  Maria  Chri» 
tinia,  hi  the  Church  of  the  Auftiatinoa— Bqoeatrian  atatae  of  Joseph  It,  in  iht 
Joaaph's  Plats. 

Vienna,  1831. 

I  HAVE  now  been  some  weeks  amid  the  noise,  the  bustle^ 
and  the  wonders  of  this  lively  and  crowded  capital,  which, 
ofall  the  cities  of  Germany,  is  admitted  to  bear  the  nearest 
resemblance  to  Paris  and  London.  Berlin  has  its  broad 
streets  and  splendid  palaces — Dresden  its  magnificent  sa- 
loons of  art,  and  its  enchanting  gardens — Prague  its  su- 
perb cloisters,  and  romantic  position ;  but  over  each  and 
all  of  them  the  demon  ofxlulness  reigns  paramount,  and 
hence  the  never-failing  satiety  and  ennui  which  speedily 
press  upon  such  of  their  visiters  as  love  to  dwell  amidst 
the  busy  haunts  of  men.  What  a  contrast  is  presented  by 
every  thin^  here !  If  those  cities  want  the  cheerful  and  ex- 
citing bustle  so  common  in  Britain,  Vienna  has  it  to  over- 
flowing. Throughout  her  numerous  streets  and  more  niP 
merous  thoroughfares,  the  lower  flat  of  many  houses  being 
pierced  by  a  passage  that  connects  one  street  with  another, 
you  encounter  an  endless  stream  of  population,  the  extent 
and  variety  of  which  are  only  equalled  by  what  you  may 
have  seen  in  London.  As  the  crowd  passes  to  and  firo, 
you  are  struck  with  the  resemblance,  while,  at  every  turn, 
you  run  the  risk  of  being  overturned  by  a  carriage,  a  wag* 
on,  or  a  wheelbarrow^  the  last  being  the  most  annoying  Qf 
all  the  street-nuisances  of  this  city.  You  may  easily  im- 
ajB^ne  the  risk  and  danger  which  one  runs  from  the  confu- 
sion of  carriages  on  the  streets,  which  in  the  Stadt  are  for 
the  most  part  crooked  and  narrow,  when  I  tell  you,  that 
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tberc  are  at  least  three  thousand  private  chariots,  and 
9even  hundred  hackney-coaches,  constantly  flying  about, 
besides  a  countless  host  of  equestrians.  The  coachmen's 
loud  and  continuous  shout  of  '^  Hoho!"  is  quite  deafening. 
It  is  a  thousand  times  worse  than  the  '^  Gardtt'^  of  the  Prus- 
sian cabriolet-driver.  Nothing  can  be  more  grating  or  of- 
fensive; and  it  is  wonderful  that  such  discordant  notes  do 
not  put  the  fine  musical  ears  of  the  inhabitants  out  of  tune. 
You  can  scarcely  conceive  any  scene  more  lively  and 
beart-stirring  than  that  presented  by  the  Kohlmarkt,  the 
Crraben^  and  the  Kdmtnerstrasse,  teeming,  as  they  are,  with 
all  the  rich,  various,  and  peculiar  characteristics  of  this 
busiest  and  most  populous  of  capitals.  The  former  may 
be  called  the  Strand  or  Regent-street  of  London.*  You 
have  in  these  streets  the  most  handsome  and  best  filled 
shops,  decked  out  with  painted  signs  and  insignia,  many 
of  which,  for  drawing  and  colouring,  would  not  dis- 
grace the  walls  of  a  British  exhibition-room.  You  have 
there  the  best  frequented  and  most  splendid  coffee-houses 
of  a  city,  where  the  first  coffee-house  in  Europe  was  es- 
tablished, and  in  front  of  which,  the  Turk,  the  Greek,  the 
Armenian,  the  Jew,  and  the  Gentile,  are  constantly  to  be 
seen  amusing  themselves,  and  realizing,  in  respect  to  the 
variety  of  tongues  spoken,  no  imperfect  idea  of  Babel.f 
You  have  there  also  some  of  the  largest  and  loftiest  of 
those  mansions,  with  their  green  jalousies  and  their  flower- 
filled  balconies,  for  which  Vienna  is  so  celebrated— houses 
containing,  as  one  of  them  is  known  actually  to  do,  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  inhabitants,  and  affording  a  yearly 
rent  to  its  proprietors  of  not  less  than  170,000  florins !  You 
there  behold  the  fairest  of  Austria's  lovely  daughters — 
who,  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  are  the  most  sprightly  of  the 
Germans — either  gratifying,  like  the  women  of  other  coun- 
tries, their  natural  passion  for  dress  and  ornament,  by  visit- 
ing the  various,  magazines  of  Nouveuutes  that  are  scattered 
over  those  fashionable  resorts,  or  receiving  the  guerdon  of 
admiration  due  to  their  beauty,  from  the  hundreds  of 
handsome  military  cavaliers  who  lounge  there  to  court  their 
smiles,  and  their  admiration.  There,  too,  you  find  speci- 
mens of  the  costume,  not  only  of  all  the  dependencies  of 

♦  The  population  of  Vienna  in  1830.  amounted  to  neariv  305,000  sou^a: 
nbont  54,000  live  in  the  Stcuii^  and  ihe  rest,  in  (he  Suburbs.  The  annual 
births  amount  to  about  10,000  or  12,000;  the  inarriaffea  to  3,000;  and  ihe 
deaths  to  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  population,  or  about  12,300.  Nicola  has 
giTen  the  deaths  in  Vienna,  at  1  to  19  or  20.    But  this  mti^  i  be  ov  rrated. 

tTbe  first  coffee-house  was  established  in  Vienna,  bv  a  Pole  csilod 
Koltsebisky.  fio  early  as  1683.  There  are  about  sixty  of  theee  in  the  city, 
and  aome  oi  them  very  eleigant. 
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Austria,  bat  of  every  other  country  in  the  world  ;- 
Hungarian  in  contrast  with  the  Tyrolese— the  Milanese 
with  the  Croat— the  Turcoman  with  the  Greek— the  Pole 
with  the  Venetian, — all  and  each  of  them  formins;  tlie  most 
Btrilcing  and  variegated  contrast,  in  point  of  manners,  lan- 

Suagc.  and  opinions.  There,  likewise,  you  experience  the 
rst  visible  tokens  of  your  approach  to  the  East — the  first 
whispers  of  the  voice  which  teils  that  you  are  nearing  the 
land  of  Alia  and  the  Giaour.  In  short,  you  have  there  a  scene 
of  many-coloured  life,  of  eayety  and  enjoyment,  which  few 
cities  present,  and  the  effect  of  which  on  the  mind  and 
spirits  of  the  beholder,  is  heightened  in  a  tenfold  degree 
by  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  bulmy  temperature 
of  the  air,  and  a  serene  and  cloudless  sky. 

A  French  author,  whose  name  I  forget,  gravely  ascribes 
the  melancholv  temperament  and  low  spirits  of  the  Engr- 
lish,  to  the  clouds  of  coal-smoke  that  constantly  hover 
above  their  towns  and  cities.  This  profound  genius  must 
certainly  have  lived  for  some  time  at  Vienna,  where  the 
total  absence  of  coal-smoke  has  also  been  gravely  said  to 
be  the  cause  of  that  elasticity  of  spirits  for  which  the  peo- 
ple are  distinguistied.  But  in  truth,  there  are  far  more  pal- 
pable causes  for  the  joyous  disposition  of  the  Viennese. 
Their  city  possesses,  among  other  exciting  peculiarities^ 
the  atmospnefe  of  a  rich  aristocratic  court  It  contains 
vast  wealth,  with  every  luxury  under  the  sun ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, whether  in  the  Stadt,  or  in  the  widely  extended 
suburbs,  one  feels  with  irresistible  force,  the  hilarity  which 
the  comoination  of  country^  air  and  citv  agr&mens  produ- 
ces ;  and  such  powerful  stimuli,  when  daily  swallowed,  as 
they  are  here,  can  scarcely  fail  to  beget  good  spirits. 
This  is  at  least  one  of  the  causes  which  makes  Vienna  the 
happiest,  the  gayest,  and  the  most  contented  city  in  Eu- 
rope. 

If  it  were  possible  for  Aristippos  to  revisit  the  earth,  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  merry  old  Grecian  would  make  this 
capital  his  head-quarters.  The  leading  characteristic  of 
every  inhabitant  is,  in  fact,  perfect  Sans  Souci-isynr-Af  w«» 
may  use  such  a  phrase — a  sort  of  determination  to  enjoy 
the  present  moment  in  every  possible  way  which  the  grati- 
fication of  the  senses  can  suggest,  without  a  thought  of 
the  past,  or  a  dream  of  the  future.  There  is  not,  perhaps, 
another  race  in  the  world  who  make  a  mater  god  of  their 
belly,  or  dedicate  more  time  and  tliought  to  the  science  of 
Apicius,  than  the  Viennese.  At  aJI  hours  of  the  day  they 
ore  seen  eating  and  gormandizing.  1  have,  for  instance, 
observed  a  person,  amr  having  done  justice  to  a  dozen  oi 
dishes  at  three  o'clock,  and  taken  his  cofieo  at  four,  sit 


do^wn  at  nine,  and  make  a  repast  as  if  he  had  dined  with 
Duke  Humphrey  for  a  fortni<rht!    Then,  what  earnest  and 
indefatigable  worshippers  they  are  of  the  Cyprian  goddess  1 
If  the  business  of  the  cook  be  their  daily  thought,  the 
power  of  beauty  is  their  nightly  dream.    But  eating-ever- 
lasting eating— forms  with  them  the  chief  charm  of  exist- 
ence.    It  is  here  pursued  in  a  most  determined  manner.    I 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find,  the  first  day  I  toolc  my 
seat  in  the  dining-room  of  our  h6te],  that  the  whole  group 
of  gourmands,  previous  to  taking  their  places  at  Uie  table, 
cast  off  their  coats,  as  if  they  were  going  to  have  a  regu- 
lar sei-io  in  the  Fives  Court!    On  inquiry,  I  learned  that 
this  cool,  systematic  mode  of  stuffing,  is  very  generally 
practised  throughout  the  city  at  this  hot  season  of  the 
year;  and,  what  is  worse,  that  so  un-English  a  habit  is  not 
confined  to  the  dining-rooms  of  hdtels  and  restaurateurs, 
but  is  even  practised  in  the  houses  of  some  of  the  nobility. 
If  a  Viennese,  however,  indulge  thus  largely  in  the  quan- 
tity as  well  as  the  quali^  of  his  food,  he  is  by  no  means  a 
Bacchanalian.   Among  the  lower  classes,  a  bottle  of  March 
beer^  and  among  the  middle  classes,  a  small  bottle  of  prime 
Austrian^  or  a  few  glasses  of  Hungarian  wine^  are  gene* 
rally  the  sole  accorapaniiaenta  to  the  heaviest  repast;  the 
ase  of  ardent  spirits  on  such  occasions,  being  quite  un- 
known.   Brandy-drinkers  would  here  perish  of  inanition; 
they  would  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  drop  of  Cognac 
for  love  or  money.    The  article  known  by  the  name  of 
Branlwein  throughout  Austria,  is  a  liquor  so  sweet  in  itself 
that  it  would  require  an  equal  portion  of  Glenlivet  to  qual- 
ify it    We  have  in  vain  attempted  to  procure  a  drop  of 
French  Eau-de-vie  ;  though  considered  an  excellent  safe- 
guard against  cholera,  it  is  not  permitted  to  be  sold  in  the 
h6tels,  and  we  have  not  yet  had  impudence  enough  to  en- 
ter an  apothecary's  shop  to  inquire  for  it. 

If  the  Viennese  may  thus  be  accused  of  being  belly-gods 
to  excess,  they  are  by  no  means  inattentive  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  more  refined  senses.  There  are  five  theatres 
here,  that  nightly  minister  to  the  pleasure  of  the  ear  and 
the  eye.  In  the  HofTheaXre  at  the  Kdrntknerthor^  where 
operas  are  regularly  performed,  no  music  can  be  better. 
There  the  amateur  will  find  an  orchestra,  which  in  point 
of  en$emble  is  unrivalled,  and  for  choruses  cannot  be  sur- 
passed in  Europe.  Last  night,  I  heard  the  opera  of  Masa- 
niello  performed  in  a  style  of  excellence  which  defies  any 
attempt  at  description.  Frequently  have  I  listened  to  the 
music  of  this  masterpice  of  Auber,  in  England  ;  but  I  must 
honestly  confess,  that  I  never  had  a  just  idea  of  its  power 
and  its  beauly,  till  I  heard  it  in  Vienna.    The  machmery, 
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the  decorations,  and  the  dresses,  were  all  that  could  be 
desired  bv  the  most  fastidious  and  critical  connoisseor. 
You  could  ha 76  fancied  yourself  within  sight  of  VesnviDB 
— in  the  gardens  of  the  Chiaja  on  a  festa,  or  in  the  Strada 
dei  Pescatori  of  Naples  itself.  The  HoPTheatre  is  a  very 
large  house,  having  six  complete  rows  of  boxes,  and  a  half 
circle  next  the  pit.  The  orchestra  consists  of  sixty  per- 
formers. And  then  the  ballet !  it  is  at  once  the  dcUgfat  and 
wonder  of  every  beholder;  what  elegance!  what  grace! 
what  splendid,  speaking  pantomime !  Who  that  has  ever 
seen  Panny  EUler^  can  imagine  any  thing  more  beautifiri 
in  nature  ? — the  sweetest  or  faces,  with  an  angelic  fom, 
and  the  lightness  of  a  fawn  f  As  a  mere  solo-dancer,  Tsg- 
lioni,  no  doubt,  is  more  agile  and  astonishing;  but  for 
the  expressive  and  soft-speaking  pantomime,  such  as  Is 
given  in  Bhiebeard,  Fanny  Elsler  is  greatly  her  superior. 
There  the  latter  shines  a  constellation  among  lesser  stars. 
Grace  is  indeed  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye.  And 
then  is  there  not  the  pretty  little  Mademoi^tUe  Basefy  who 
plavs  the  Dumb  Girl  of  Portici.  to  the  admiration  of  every 
male  amateur  in  Vienna  ?  ana.  assuredly,  they  have  not 
the  worst  taste  in  the  world.  The  little  charmer  is  enou^ 
to  lurn  even  a  cynic's  head.  Who  would  l>e  a  Benedict, 
if  such  a  fairy  form  would  consent  to  be  one's  companion 
througl)  this  gloomy  world  ?  But,  in  good  sooth,  compan- 
ions of  this  caste  are  only  for  the  eye ;  and  here,  perhaps, 
they  too  easily  catch  the  youthful  heart.  Vienna  is  the 
place  for  a  man  to  fall  in  love,  if  he  be  at  all  susceptible, 
twenty  times  in  a  day  ;  and  at  night,  thank  heaven,  to  sleep 
as  sound  and  peaceful,  provided  always  that  music  docs 
not  break  his  rest,  as  though  he  were  inspired  with  a  coa- 
pie  of  pipes  of  opium!  The  fair  damsels  of  Vienna  hnve 
so  little  cruelty  about  them,  that  I  suspect  the  truth  of  Kor- 
ner's  lines  are  nowhere  more  strikingly  exemplified  than 
in  this  city : 


**Love*«  bomiivg  passion  slumbereth  ncTefi 
Love's  burning  passion  waketh  ever." 


But  enough  of  this  badinage. 

The  Hof'btirg  Theatre,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  per- 
formance of  Germ  an  tragedy  and  comedy,  if  not  the  largest, 
is  by  far  the  finest  in  Vienna.  It  resembles  in  some  degree 
our  Drury-Lane.  It  is  both  very  clean  and  very  well  lighted, 
which  are  not  generally  characteristic  of  German  theatres. 
The  establishment  of  a  national  drama  in  Vienna,  is  but 
of  modern  date;  and  in  some  respects,  this  higher  walk 
of  dramatic  performances  is  not  quite  so  well  patronised 
as  in  other  towns  of  the  north.    The  actors,  however,  afe 
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ftrBf-rate,  and  e^joy  endownaento  and  privileges  which  en- 
able them  to  get  through  life  more  prosperously  than  most 
of  our  British  heroes  of  "  the  sock  and  buskin."  The 
peribrmers  at  this  theatre  have,  afler  ten  years'  service,  a 
handsome  pension  settled  upon  them  for  life ;  and  if  mar- 
riedj  their  widow  is  entitled  to  an  annuitv.  Among  the 
pertormers  on  this  stage,  I  was  particularly  pleased  with 
Mi9s  MuUer^  perhaps  the  cleverest  actress  in  genteel  com- 
edy on  the  German  boards.  1  chanced  to  be  present  on 
her  first  appearance  after  a  long  illness,  and  I  can  scarcely 
g-ive  you  any  idea  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  her  en- 
trance was  hailed  by  a  crowded  and  admiring  audience. 
This  performer  is  a  very  lady-like  and  interesting  person ; 
but  her  delicate  appearance  bespeaks,  1  fear,  a  decided 
tendency  to  the  Coo  common  disease  of  this  city— consump- 
lion.  Air,  Herzfc/d (whom  you  may  remember  I  encoun- 
tered  accidentally  in  the  Hamburgh  and  Berlin  post-wagen, 
and  whom  I  have  frequently  met  in  private  since  I  came 
here)  is  also  an  excellent  comedian — combining  the  talents 
of  our  English  Matthews  with  those  of  Elliston  and  Emery. 
He  is,  as  I  formerly  hinted,  a  most  gentlemanly,  welleduca- 
ted  person,  and  talks  English  with  the  ease  and  purity  of  a 
native.  Ilerr  Sydelmarmy  who,  as  a  tragedian,  is  considered 
next  to  Devrient  at  Berlin^  is  at  present  unfortunately  absent 
from  Vienna,  and  accordingly  1  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  judginsT  of  his  talents  ;  and  what  is  still  mor^  unfor- 
tunate, I  have  been  prevented  from  seeing  the  much  talked 
of  MiMS  T/iereea  Peche,  from  that  lady  being  upon  the  sick 
list.  I  am  told  that  this  young  person  plays  Emilia  Galotti, 
and  characters  of  a  similar  kind,  to  admiration.  They 
talk  here  of  her  powers  as  if  she  were  another  Miss 
CrVeil — the  perfect  child  of  nature,  and  pathetic  beyond 
description. 

The  Theatre  an  der  Wien,  as  it  is  called,  I  visited  the 
other  night,  but  was  by  no  means  pleased  either  with  the  per- 
formance or  the  jier formers.  The  pieces  played  here  are 
chiefly  spectacles  in  which  horses  are  introduced ;  and  al- 
though the  one  I  saw  was  called  in  the  play-bill  a  play  of 
enchantment,  it  had  very  little  title  to  the  appellation.  It 
certainly  did  not  enchant  the  spectators.  This  theatre, 
however,  is  the  largest  in  Vienna,  and  is  generally  well  at- 
tended. A  Herr  Kronfts  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  best 
actor  of  the  company,  and  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  he 
was  a  particular  favourite  with  the  audience. 

The  most  popular  theatre  here,  is  that  of  the  Leopold" 
gtadt,  which  owes  the  decided  preference  it  receives,  sim- 
ply to  its  being  conducted  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
»«-.to  of  the  great  raaoS  of  the  people.    The  plays,  or  rather 


farces,  performed  here,  are  in  the  Vienna  dialect,  and 
breathe  the  very  spirit  and  life  of  the  Vienna  populace. 
This  theatre  is  the  true  temple  of  Momns — the  arena  on 
which  the  national  character  for  broad  humour  is  painted 
in  colours  so  lively  and  natural,  as  to  prove  a  never-failing 
source  of  irrepressible  mirth.  Within  the  walls  of  this- 
shrine  of  Casperl,  every  mouth  is  on  the  gape  for  a  gof- 
faw ;  and  scarce  a  sentence  is  uttered,  from  the  rise  to  ihe 
fall  of  the  curtain,  which  is  not  greeted  with  roars  of  laugh- 
ter. One  circumstance  must  be  noticed,  as  indicative  of 
the  power  of  "the  million"  even  in  Austria.  The  police, 
though  exceedingly  strict  in  the  regular  theatres,  are  said 
to  wink  hard  at  the  political  jokes  that  are  frequently  crack- 
ed on  this  stage;  while  the  pulse  of  the  public  is  not  imfre- 
quently  felt  here,  by  somewhat  the  same  means  as  the  old 
Council  of  Ten  used  to  adopt  at  Venice,  through  the  tricks 
and  colloquies  of  Punchinello.  Herr  Schuster  is  the  Mag- 
nus Apollo  of  this  popular  establishment. 

You  may  easily  imagine,  that  under  so  jealous  a  despotism 
as  that  of  Austria,  the  legitimate  drama  does  not  flourish  in 
proportion  to  farce  and  spectacle.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
It  lies  in  the  dread  of  liberal  opinions,  which  find  no  place 
in  the  latter,  while  the  former  is  filled  with  them  to  reple- 
tion. Thus,  the  themes  of  Mozart,  Weber,  and  Rossini, 
because  they  excite  no  jealousy,  are  freely  patronised  by 
the  {government ;  but  it  is  altogether  different  witii  the  pro- 
ductions of  Schiller  and  Shakspeare,  which  speak  to  the  in- 
tellectual sympathies  of  human  nature^  and  teach  the  glo- 
rious lesson  to  be  firee.  Until,  therefore,  there  be  a  less 
strict  censorship  of  the  press  in  Austria,  the  stage  of  Vien- 
na will  rather  injure  than  improve  the  regular  drama  of 
Germany. 

Of  the  thousand  and  one  sights  in  Vienna,  which  a  stran- 
ger necessarily  visits,  there  are,  perhaps,  none  so  interest- 
ing as  the  galleries  of  art.  To  the  lover  of  painting,  of 
sculpture,  and  engraving,  there  is  here  an  inexhaustible 
field  of  pleasure  and  amusement.  In  the  palace  of  JPrtnee 
Lichtenstein,  for  instance,  there  are  no  fewer  than  iwentf* 
five  splendid  apartments  filled  with  exquisite  originals  of 
the  Italian,  Flemish,  French,  and  Dutch  masters.  The  col- 
lection amounts  to  1,648  pictures.  Here  an  amateur  miffht 
revel  for  months  together,  and  afler  he  had  finished  his 
survey,  find  no  end  to  his  admiration  and  enjoyment.  It 
is^  pernaps.  the  richest  private  collection  in  the  world. 
You  may  judge  of  its  magnificence,  when  I  state,  that  it 
contains  chefs  d^cRuvre  of  Raphael,  Guido,  Rubens,  Vau* 
dyck,  Domenichino,  Queroino,  Claude,  Salvator  Rosa. 
Carlo  Dolci,  <fec.  4tc.,  which  enable  it  to  rival  every  other 


iblic  or  private  collection  either  in  Paris,  Dresden,  Ber- 
rin.  Rome,  or  London. 

in  the  palace  of  the  Arch-Duke  Charles,  there  is  acollection 
of  engravings,  which  is  thought  to  be  even  superior  to  the 
famous  Cabinet  of  Paris.  It  consists  of  upwards  of  150,000 
prints,  which  are  contained  in  900  portfolios,  and  arranged 
according  to  the  various  schools  and  each  particular  mas- 
ter. I  spent  an  hour  or  two  with  the  director,  glancing  over 
the  curiosities  of  the  collection ;  for  as  to  seeing  and  examin- 
ing the  whole,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  affirm,  that  it  would 
require  the  labour  of  years.  I  could  not  help  reflecting  with 
regret,  how  paltry  every  private  cabinet  must  appear,  after 
visiting  this  splendid  collection.  The  engravings  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  proof  impressions ;  and  some  prints  were 
shown  us,  of  which  there  is  only  one  copy  extant  This 
was  particularly  instanced  in  a  small  NieUe  of  Tomnuuso 
FHniguerra^  which  cost  2,500  francs  in  Paris.  The  collec- 
tion of  the  copperplate  prints  oi  Albert  Durer.  is  also  com- 
plete. We  saw  here  not  less  than  107  pieces  by  that  mas- 
ter. What  a  rare  feast  such  a  gallery  would  be  to  some 
of  your  liTte-engraving  fanatici  in  Britain !  What  splendid 
impressions  of  MQller,  Morghen,  Longhi,  Wille,  and 
Strange ! 

In  statuary,  too,  Vienna  is  rich  to  repletion,  particularly 
in  modern  specimens.  In  the  centre  of  the  VoUtw-gturten^ 
a  favourite  promenade  of  the  citizens,  stands  a  l>eautifuj 
temple  of  the  Doric  order,  built  expressly  for  Canova's 
masterpiece — ThtseiLs  conquering  the  Centaur,  This  ad- 
mirable statue  merited  nothing  less.  How  splendid  the 
attitude  of  the  hero — how  noble  the  mien — how  graceful  the 
form !  The  eye  accustomed  even  to  the  glories  of  Grecian 
art,  may  yet  ^aze  with  equal  wonder  and  delight  upon  this 
production  of  modern  genius;  while  the  mind  cannot  fail  to 
pay  the  highest  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  taste  and  skill 
which  completed  so  noble  a  conception.  The  effect  of  this 
group  is  peculiarly  fine,  when  seen  at  a  short  distance, 
through  the  large  open  door  of  the  temple.  Here  the  fig- 
ures, from  the  light  falling  down  upon  them,  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  basso-relievo^  the  lights  and  shadows  being 
all  as  strongly  marked  as  you  may  remember  to  havo 
seen  them  in  some  historical  pictures  of  the  modern  French 
school.  The  appearance  of  this  famous  work  of  Canova, 
as  seen  from  the  garden,  is,  in  fact,  c^  key  to  the  correct 
drawing,  but  stcUue-Wce  chiaro-oacuro^  of  the  modern  ex- 
hibitions in  the  Louvre. 

In  the  Church  of  the  Augustines,  there  is  also  Canova's 
celebrated  monument  to  the  Arch-Dutchess  Maria  Christi* 
na  of  Austria;  ihrre  figures  of  which,  I  dare  say,  you  hav^ 
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under  the  title  of  **  La  BeneficenzaP  This  may,  without 
contradiction,  be  said  to  be  the  most  splendid  monument 
or  Detikmahl^  as  the  Germans  call  it,  in  Europe.  It  was 
erected  at  an  expense  of  20,000  ducats,  by  Prince  Albert 
of  Poland,  to  the  memory  of  his  wife.  The  group  con- 
sists of  a  variety  of  figures,  whose  appearance,  attitude, 
and  expression,  form,  as  it  were,  a  speaking  tale,  in  or- 
der to  convey  the  benevolent  disposition,  the  grandeur  of 
Koul,  and  other  eminent  qualities  of  the  princess,  the  artist 
has  presented  us,  on  one  side,  with  the  ngure  of  Virtue^  in 
the  costume  of  a  matron,  crowned  with  flowers,  who,  ac- 
companied by  two  young  girls  bearing  torches  and  gar- 
lands, carries  in  an  urn  the  ashes  of  the  departed  towards 
tlie  entrance  of  a  pyramid,  formed  afler  those  of  the  an- 
cient kings  of  Egypt.  These  figures  are  followed  by  Bt- 
nevolenccy  who,  under  the  form  of  a  youthful  female,  leads 
towards  this  spot  an  old  blind  man ;  while  behind  her, 
there  is  a  child,  whose  attitude  expresses,  like  that  of  the 
aged  man,  the  veneration  and  gratitude  with  which  they 
are  animated  for  their  departed  benefactress.  Above  the 
door  of  the  pyramid,  in  alto  relievo,  is  seen  the  figure  of 
Happiness,  bearing  the  portrait  of  the  deceased,  surround- 
ed Dv  a  token  of  immortality,  which  a  celestial  cherub  has 
just  borne  from  heaven  as  a  reward  for  her  virtues.  On 
the  \eh  side  of  the  entrance  is  a  winged  figure,  who,  with 
a  melancholy  and  afflicted  air,  rests  upon  the  steps  which 
lead  to  the  pyramid,  and  leans  upon  a  lion — the  symbol  of 
that  mental  firmness  and  courage  essential  to  the  husband 
of  a  wife  so  fondly  and  so  justly  beloved ;  for  whose  ir- 
reparable loss  it  was  ever  necessary  to  require  such  as- 
sistance, and  to  whose  memory  he  expressed,  on  the  door 
of  the  pyramid,  what  he  felt,  in  the  following  short,  but 
graphic  sentence: — 

VXORI  OPTIMJE 
0    ALSERTUS. 

You  will  perhaps  think  me  rather  prolix  in  detailing 
the  peculiarities  of  this  great  work  or  Canova ;  but  the 
truth  is,  it  has  made  a  very  strong  impression  upon  my 
mind,  and  I  could  not  help  making  you  acquainted,  at  least 
with  the  allegory  which  has  elicited  such  a  magnificent 
piece  of  sculpture.  Here  Canova  has  given  the  world  a 
specimen  of  poetical  design,  which  is  nowhere  surpassed 
—a  tale  of  man's  finest  passions — an  imbodied  idea  of 
all  that  is  amiable  in  humanity,  and  all  that  may  be  ex- 
pected to  bek>ng  to  Paradise.    Such  a  group  is  worth  «H 


Venoses  and  Gladiator*  that  he  ever  chiselled.    Inde- 
pendent of  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  design,  it  con- 
veys a  ffreat  moral  lesson  to  every  beholder—a  lesson, 
^w^hich  wherever  taste  or  feeling  exists,  must  leave  an  indeli- 
ble impression  on  the  heart.  * 
Of  the  many  other  celebrated  statues  of  the  moderns  in 
Vienna,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  equestrian 
figure  of  Joseph  II.  which  stands  in  the  Joseph's  Platz,  th« 
most  t3eautiful  square  in  the  city.      It  was  designed  b^ 
the  famous  Zauner,  a  Viennese,  and  is  of  bronze.    It  is  al- 
together a  magnificent  work  of  art.  and  worthily  perpetu- 
ates the  remembrance  of  a  monarch  who  did  more  for  his 
country  than  any  of  his  predecessors.     How  fortunate 
will  it  be  for  Austria,  if  the  same  reforming  and  liberaU- 
ztng  spirit,  which  beams  in  the  countenance  of  the  statue  in 
the  Joseph's  Platz,  should  once  again  be  found  to  animate 
the  souls  of  those  who  shall  henceforth  hold  sway  in  the 
palace  of  Scdnbrunn !      Austria  might   then  bid  a  long 
farewell  to  monks  and  bigotry ;  and  the  people  bask,  as 
Joseph  wished  them,  in  the  sunshine  of  reason  and  pro 
gressive  improvement.    This  monarcli^  whose  chief  fault 
was  excessive  zeal  as  a  reformer,  was  certainly  a  century 
HI  advance  of  his  a^e.    If  his  discretion  had  been  equal  to 
his  power,  his  rerorms  would  not  have  been  abortive. 
Had  he  never  occupied  the  throne,  he  might  have  floated 
on  to  fame  upon  the  liberal  tide  which  then  set  in  upon  the 
world — a  tide  that  still  continues  to  flow,  and  cannot  fail 
to  break  down  and  destroy  the  antiquated  bulwarks  of 
prejudice,  which  ignorance  and  superstition  have  reared 
to  counteract  the  progress  of  truth  and  liberty.      The 
French  revolution,  the  Polish  insurrection,  and,  though 
last  not  least,  the  cholera  morbus,  are  producing  strange 
effects  on  the  minds  of  the  Austrian  people — effects  that 
will  require  all  the  ability  of  Metternich  to  counteract,  and 
all  the  Machiavelism  of  the  Holy  Alliance  to  cure.    But 
I  must  beware  of  dabbling  here  too  deeply  in  politics. 
Seals  are  not  always  respected  m  a  Vienna  post-office; 
and  1  have  no  desire  to  be  ordered  ofl^  at  an  hour's  notice^ 
from  this  delightful  city. 
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LETTER  XXVII. 


Ce&torthlp  of  lb*  preat  In  Auaiito  ImIoiw  aad  oppreMbe— «a  obstacle  to  Am 
mogttm  of  litenture  in  Vienna— iJiermnr  men  or  the  paat—Lirins  literati — ^Voa 
Hunmer  and  the  OnfT  Mallith— Dnunatic  airtbora,  patt  and  pre8«*nt — H.  J.  Vca 
OoUin->M.  Von  Colttn— Frans  GrlUpaner— Baron  Zedlitz  and  Profeaaor  Dein- 
hardaletn — Bauernfekd  a  aacceaaful  writer  of  comedj — Vienna  poeir    -'"-  -'  -^ 


VonBrauothal  and  Von  Aueraperg— Romance  wrliera— Caroline  Flchler — ^Vi 
na  perfcxiicals  few  in  nuroher— tnc  nneral  indilTerenee  of  Uie  Viennese  Ibr 

K4luea  and  literature^  noC  attribntaole  to  the  want  of  Che  ineana  of  educaiimr— 
ormal  and  Trivial  achoola  numerous  throughout  Austria— (he  uaiyenitj  of 
VIennar-fichoola  Ibr  the  disaeininalionof  the  liberal  arts— Study  not  ha  accord- 
ance with  the  character  and  tastes  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Viernia— I^eaclinf  cJjar- 
acteriatieaof  a  Viennese— no  citj  ao  aareeable  to  a  foreigner  as  Vienna— msoce 
effects  produced  by  the  pleasures  of  Vienna  on  the  ounds  of  the  discooleDted 
Inhabitanta  of  the  Tariona  stales  of  the  empire. 

VlENKA,   ISZh 

The  jealous  and  oppressive  censorship  of  the  press, 
which  has  so  long  existed  in  Austria,  is  a  grievous  obsta- 
cle to  the  progress  of  literature  in  Vienna.  Under  the 
shackles  which  it  imposes,  the  mind  either  revolts  at  the 
slavery,  or  if  a  willing  instrument,  pursues  a  path  generallj 
hostile  to  the  true  interests  of  mankind.  Subjected  to  its 
secret  and  baneful  influence,  the  hardship  of  the  literary 
man  consists  less  in  restraining  what  his  heart  and  his 
reason  may  dictate,  than  in  finding  himself  often  obliged 
to  write  what  he  feels  to  be  false.  To  arrest  the  dissemi- 
nation of  truth,  is  bad ;  but  to  possess  and  exercise  the 
power  of  circulating  falsehood,  is  a  thousand  times  worse. 
And  yet  this  is  the  real  state  of  matters  under  the  govern- 
ment censorship  in  Austria. 

In  some  other  countries  of  the  Continent,  the  jealousy 
of  the  government  is  satisfied  with  the  control  of  a  single 
censor ;  but  here,  I  am  told  that  no  work  whatever  can  ne 
put  to  press,  until  it  has  actually  undergone  the  revision  of 
three  distinct  officers.  For  example,  the  manuscript  is  sent 
first  to  the  office  of  police,  where  there  are  censors  ap- 
pointed for  every  department  of  arf,  science,  literature,  pol- 
itics, and  religion.  One  of  the  censors,  of  course,  imme- 
diately  sits  in  judgment  on  the  various  passages  of  the 
work.  This  functionary  having  made  his  remarks  upon 
the  margin,  it  is  next  submitted  to  another  officer  to  con* 
aider  these  remarks.  If  the  work  be  political,  it  is  then 
sent  to  the  chancery-office;  and  if  religious,  to  the  consist* 
orial-office.  On  bein^  sent  back  from  either,  it  is  then  re- 
turned to  the  office  ofpolice,  where  it  is  again  revised,  and 
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passages  that  are  permitted  to  be  printed,  and  those  to 
oondemned,  are  finally  fixed  upon;  when,  to  crown  the 
'Whole  ordeal,  it  is  necessary  that  either  the  Graff  Voa 
Sedlmitzky  or  the  Hofrath  Von  Ohms,  the  two  individuals 
at  the  head  of  the  cunsorship,  append  their  permissive  seal 
of  imprimatur.  Only  imagine  a  couple  of  cold-hearted 
official  aristocrats,  invested  with  the  power  of  wielding  the 
mental  energies  of  a  great  nation,  and  of  keeping  the  whole 
intellect  and  imagination  of  Austria  in  such  chains  as  they 
in  their  wisdom  may  think  fit  to  forge ! 

As  a  strikint;  instance  of  the  jealousy  of  the  government 
to'wards  any  thing  appertaining  to  literature,  I  may  men- 
tion, that  a  few  years  ago,  wh^n  the  leading  litterateurs  of 
the  city  bad,  with  unexampled  cordiality,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  society  for  friendly  intercourse  and  convivial- 
ity, the  police,  without  assigning  a  single  reason — but  from 
a  belief,  no  doubt,  that  apsomblies  of  men,  where  full  scope 
ivas  allowed  for  the  exercise  of  intellect,  could  neither  love 
the  character  of  a  despotic  power,  nor  be  favourable  to  its 
stability — openly  declared  hostility  to  this  literary  associa- 
tion^ and  instantly  put  a  stop  to  its  further  meetings. 

Under  so  strict  a  system  of  literary  espionage  and  con- 
tro\  It  would  indeed  be  miraculous  to  find  any  thing  goocL 
either  in  literature  or  politics,  emanating  from  the  press  oi 
Austria.  During  the  ten  years'  comparatively  liberal  rule 
of  Joseph  II.,  a  few  minds  in  this  country  made  some  faint 
struggles  to  achieve  literary  and  scientific  fame ;  but  among 
these  the  memory  merely  recalls  the  hexameters  of  the  ex- 
Jesuit,  Michael  Denis,  the  poems  of  Biumaer  and  Alxinger, 
and  the  philosophic  lucubrations  of  Sonneifels.  Tht*  ly- 
rical effusions  of  these  individuals  have  a  high  reputation 
In  Austria,  yet  are  little  better  than  the  mere  tchoes  of  the 
poetry  of  Northern  Germany — the  energetic  sntiiiients  of 
Protestantism  distilled  through  the  alembic  of  Catholic  su- 
perstition and  despotism. 

It  would  be  unjust,  however,  not  to  mention,  that  while 
the  best  poetry  of  Austria  has  taken  but  a  secondary  place 
in  the  temple  of  the  German  Muse,  there  are  a  few  other 
departments  of  literature  and  science  to  which  the  Vien" 
nese  have  made  some  valuable  contributions.  I  allude  to 
some  rather  valuable  works  on  philology,  natural  history, 
and  astronomy,  but  more  particularly  to  the  late  labours 
of  the  learned  Ton  Hammer^  and  the  Graff  Maildlk. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  individual  in  Europe  more  entitled 
to  respect,  than  Joseph  Von  Hammer.  ^It  is  to  his  inde- 
fiitigable  industry  and  knowledge,  that  we  owe  the  best 
history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  the  most  graphic  picture 
of  that  singular  fraternity,  "  The  Assassms;'*  and  the  best 
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translations  of  the  three  celebrated  lyrics  of  the  East — "the 
Divan  of  Hafiz,'*  from  the  Persian — the  "  MotenebbL'^  from 
the  Arabic — ^and  the  "  Baki,"  from  the  Turkish.  How  so- 
perior,  in  simplicity  and  truth,  are  those  lyrical  pictoresof 
Oriental  manners  and  feelings,  to  the  4:oioured  copies  of 
them  made  by  the  modern  poets  of  either  France  or  Eng- 
land i  And  yet  how  different  their  fate  with  the  public ! 
While  the  latter  are  universally  lauded  and  patronised,  the 
former  are  almost  wholly  unknown.  Von  Hammer  sene* 
rally  resides  in  this  city,  where  he  is  much  k>eloved  and 
respected,  and  where  his  person  and  character  tbrm,  if  I 
may  so  speaJc,  the  loadstone  of  attraction  to  all  Eastern 
scholars.* 

The  Graff  Johann  Nepomuk  Mailiith,  the  otiier  individual 
to  whom  I  have  alluded,  is  a  Hungarian  nobleman,  and  the 
historian  of  his  native  land.  His  history  of  the  Magyars,  is 
a  work  in  five  volumes,  and  was  published  in  fhis  city 
about  two  years  ago.  On  its  first  appearance,  it  created  a 
great  sensation,  and  subsequently  gained  for  its  author  the 
most  unbounded  approbation.  Besides  this  work,  the  Graff 
has  presented  Germany  with  translations  of  not  a  few  of 
the  Magyar  legends  and  Mdrchen.  He  has  also  published 
several  specimens  of  the  popular  fables,  songs,  and  epi* 
grams  peculiar  to  Hungary,  previous  to  the  commends- 
ment  or  the  last  centurv — specimens  which  strikingly  ex- 
emplify the  eastern  cradle  in  which  they  were  rock^. 

In  reference  to  your  favourite  subject  of  thecUricaU^  I  can 
now  only  repeat  what  I  hinted  to  you  in  a  former  letter, 
that  the  legitimate  drama  of  Germany  owes  but  very  little 
to  the  poets  of  Vienna.  Among  the  few,  however,  to  whom 
the  stage  has  been  in  some  degree  indebted,  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention  the  two  Collins^  Pranz  GriliparzeTy  Baron 
ZedUlz^  and  Profetscr  DeinJuirdgtein. 

H.  J.  Von  Collin,  although  he  only  lived  to  the  age  of 
thirty-nine,  and  was,  moreover,  most  actively  employed  ib 
one  of  the  government-offices,  found  leisure  to  write  seve- 
ral tragedies  and  operas ;  some  of  which  are  still  stock- 
plays  on  the  German  boards.  The  productions  of  this  au- 
thor, although  they  had  considerable  success  when  they 
first  made  their  appearance,  are  conspicuous  more  for  their 
simplicity  of  tliought  and  elegance  of  expression,  than  for 
originality  of  design;  and  then,  so  far  as  regards  charac- 
ter and  sentiment,  they  may  be  put  in  the  same  category 
with  those  dramas  which  have  been  poured  forth  at  times, 
in  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  from  the  flattering  lips 

•  Dr.  MmimI  msatioiHL  that  tbtro  tw  two  difierant  traaalstkMis  sf 
Uoanfu  Ltllsk  toaUi  iiiGmca. 
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and  the  obsequious  intellects  of  placemen  and  pensioners. 
This,  however,  is  the  fault  of  the  censorship,  and  not  of  the 
dramatists,  who,  I  believe,  are  capable  of  better  things. 

M.  Von  Collin,  the  brother  of  the  former,  though  not  so 
highly  esteemed  as  a  dramatist,  has  produced  several  tol- 
erable pieces ;  and,  amongst  others,  the  celebrated  opera 
for  which  Winter  composed  music.  His  merit,  in  other 
respects,  was  very  conspicuous,  and  acquired  him  the 
confidence  of  government.  He  died  in  18!^,  nine  years 
after  his  good  taste,  acknowledged  learning,  and  great 
prudence  had  procured  for  him  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant situation  in  Vienna — that  of  tutor  to  the  young  Duke 
of  Reichstadt 

Franz  Grill parzer,  of  whose  writings  I  attempted  to  give 
yoa  some  slight  notion  when  in  Berlin,  has  long  resided  in 
this  city.  Yesterday,  when  passing  through  St.  Stephen's 
Platz,  be  was  pointea  out  to  me,  and  you  cannot  imagine 
how  happy  I  was  at  the  circumstance.  I  assure  you  I  had 
all  the  wish  in  the  world  to  run  up  and  salute  him,  and  to 
tell  him  how  much  I  had  been  pleased  with  the  representa- 
tion of  his  "  Ahnfrau,''  in  the  Prussian  capital ;  but  just 
as  I  was  at>out  to  follow  and  accost  him,  a  friend  stepped 
forward,  and  hurried  him  through  a  large  gateway.  I  had 
time  enough  allowed,  however,  "  to  take  a  slight  map"  of 
him,  as  a 'friend  of  mine  used  jocularly  to  say  ;  ana  here 
it  is : — Imagine,  then^  a  pale^  attenuated  countenance,  en- 
circled with  dark  hair ;  the  features  strongly  marked ;  par- 
ticularly the  eye,  which,  in  spite  of  a  pair  of  spectacles. 
seems  to  sparkle  with  intelligence ;. and  a  finely  formed 
mouth,  which,  whether  it  were  reality  or  imagination,  I 
fancied  bespoke  the  romantic  sensibility  that  characterizes 
the  fine  feeling  of  his  own  creation — Bertha.  Next,  sup- 
pose this  head  placed  on  a  pair  of  hi^h  shoulders,  sur- 
mounting a  tall  spare  figure,  and  you  will  be  able  to  form 
some  notion  of  the  fuU-lengtn  portraiture  of  Franz  Grill- 
parzer.  The  author  of  the  ^'  Ahnfrau,"  is,  I  am  told,  about 
forty-one  years  of  age.  and  his  appearance  does  not  beli^ 
it.  As  1  gazed  upon  nim,  I  could  not  help  regretting,  that 
the  fine.  6arca^*tic  spirit  which  breathes  in  every  line  of  the 
poetical  diatrabe  that  he  wrote  amid  the  ruins  of  Rome, 
should  have  been  repressed  or  extinguished  by  the  various 
deadening  influences  which  must  have  encompassed  him 
since  his  return  from  the  Eternal  to  the  Imperial  City.  I 
wonder  that  none  of  our  translators  have  yet  attempted  to 
put  that  elegant  poem  into  an  English  garb.  The  verse 
on  the  Toloseum,  in  the  centre  of  which  most  inappropri- 
ately stands  a  cross,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  runs 
thus : — 


TtfiHlfA. 

O  Coloseum  t    OiaiH  ehad«  t 

Thou  mighty  power  of  mu^ty  Eld  { 
Si  U  stroniji,  ihouiih  on  thy  deaih-bed  laid— 

Still  threat,  mid  sirugKliiig  pan^B  beheld. 
Deapuird—aespised  as  iiseifm  droits, 

Thy  fate  ia  like  a  martyr's  deaih ; 
Yet  why  muat  thou  siill  bear  ibe  Croas, 

Oh  which  was  spent  thy  dying  breath  I 
Hence  with  the  J^acred  toxen,  hence — 

The  uorld  ia  thine,  and  there  appear- 
Throughout  the  earth  thy  peace  dispense^ 

But  stand  not,  Badge  of  Mercy— here  1 

The  other  two  living  dramatic  writers  belonging  to  Vi- 
enna, are  Zedliiz  and  Deinhardstein;  the  former  is  chieOy 
known,  by  his  ^*  Stern  von  Sevilla,"  and  the  latter  by  his 
*'Hans  Sachs."  Zedlitzis  still  a  young  man ;  Delnhardstein 
is  on  the  wrong  side  of  five-and-forty. 

Before  I  close  the  list  of  dramatic  writers,  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention  the  name  of  Bauemfeld,  whose  comedies 
of  "  LiebesprotokolV^  and  "  Leicktsinn  aus  Liebe^"  have  cre- 
ated quite  a  new  era  in  this  species  of  dramatic  literature. 
In  despotic  countries  the  sta^e  is  far  better  suited  for  com- 
edy and  farce  than  for  tragedy. 

As  you  may  well  imagine,  there  are  not  a  few  poetasters 
in  this  city  ;  for  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  world  of  letters, 
it  is  only  the  glorious  privilege  of  a  few  to  win  the  name  of 
poets.  Rare  mdeed  is  the  power  of  lifling  the  mind  above 
the  cold  realities  of  this  nether  sphere,  and  bearing  it  up 
amid  the  high  imaginative  glories  of  heaven;  and  few  are 
they,  whose  glowing  words,  like  a  necromancer's  spelL 
can  carry  away  the  spirit  in  captivity  to  be  a  partaker  of 
ideal  joy  or  ideal  wo— to  be  either  the  partner  of  the  glori- 
ous illusions  of  a  joyous  fancy,  or  the  victim  of  that  morbid 
temperament  which  so  of^en  nils  the  poetic  mind  with  de- 
spondency and  gloom.  From  all  that  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  therefore,  the  mens  divinior^  which  thus  constitutes 
a  poet,  is  not  indigenous  to  Vienna.  Rhymsters  there  are 
in  abundance— many  whose  verses  may  amuse  an  idle 
hour — many  who  can  touch  a  lady's  heart,  and  wake  a 
sympathetic  chord  within  a  lover's  breast ;  but  few,  ver^r 
few  indeed,  there  are,  among  the  poets  and  poetasters  of 
this  rhyming  land,  who,  although  the  world  were  again  to 
be  divided,  and  Jove  had  again  neglected  to  assign  to  the 
poet  his  earthly  heritage,  could  be  justly  allowed  to  urge 
the  claim  of  the  heaven-attuned  bard,  or  to  whom  the  dis- 
penser of  all  things  could  say,  in  the  words  of  SchiUer, — 

"What's  X6  be  done  1  cried  Jot&  the  world's  all  given* 
FieUiai  Rrovea.  and  crops  bdlong  do  more  to  mei 
Come  if  thou  wflt,  and  dwell  with  me  in  haaven, 
i«.  -r-*^  ^^  na'cr  be  shut  to  thee  T 
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Amonff  this  rhyming  race,  howerer,  besides  the  gay  and 
iritty  Castelli,  the  poet  par  excellence  of  the  Vienna  7Vm« 
cKenbtkcher^  and  a  successful  writer  of  popular  songs,  there 
are  two  others  who  have  assuredly  gained  some  lyrical 
fame— the  Herr  Von  Braunthal,  and  the  Graff  Von  Auer^ 
^perg.  They  are  both  young.  The  former  has  no  preten* 
sions  to  good  looks,  being  tall,  pale,  and  haj^gard ;  yet  he 
is  rather  neat  about  nis  dress,  and  so  much  ofa  petit-maitrey 
that  you  may  nose  him,  at  least  half-a-dozen  paces  off,  by 
the  Arabia  of  the  barber's  shop  which  he  bears  about  his 
person  !  The  latter  is  rather  a  comely,  fair-haired  person, 
-with  an  exceedinely  sharp  and  intelligent  countenance,- 
^which,  however,  li^e  that  of  many  of  his  literary  brethren 
here,  is  somewhat  spoiled  by  wearing  spectacles.  Having 
never  read  any  of  the  productions  of  these  two  authors,  I 
cannot,  from  my  own  knowledge,  say  any  thing  of  their 
merits  or  dements ;  but  I  am  told  that  their  reputation  as 
lyrical  poets  is  considerable. 

Among  the  Viennese  novel  and  romance  writers,  I  have 
been  very  desirous  to  get  a  glimpse  of  Caroline  Pichler  ; 
bat  as  yet  I  have  not  oeen  so  fortunate.  The  "  Agatho- 
cles"  of  this  lady  was  one  of  the  first  German  works  I 
chanced  to  read,  and  its  impression  was  indelible.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  pleasure  I  oerived  from  its  perusal.  I  have 
often  thought  that  there  are  a  great  many  points  of  simi- 
larity between  it  and  Mr.  Lockhart's  Roman  taleof"  Vale- 
rias." It  is  surprising  that  no  German  translator  has  ever 
yet  thought  of  making  this  novel  patent  to  the  English 
public.  There  are  few  works  of  this  kind  that  better  de- 
serve to  be  transferred  to  our  language. 

The  periodicals  of  Vienna,  political,  literary,  and  scientiA 
ic,  are  not  numerous.  The  political  are  limitea  to  two  news- 
papers— the  "  Vienna  Times,"  and  the  "  Austrian  Observ- 
er ;"  and  the  censors  take  especial  care  that  all  the  arti- 
cles which  appear  in  them  are  very  innocent.    As  a  proof 
of  this,  I  may  mention,  that  even  articles  extracted  from 
any  of  the  Endish  papers,  which  may  be  inserted  in  one 
or  other  of  the  Vienna  journals,  have  generally  passed 
through  several  conservative  alembics  before  they  reach 
this  city ;  that  is,  they  have  passed  through  the  hands  of 
tiie  German  censors  of  some  of  the  other  states;    and 
when  they  do  appear  here,  their  spirit,  you  may  easily  im* 
agine,  is  harmless  enough.     The  literary  periodicals  are 
limited  to  two  small  papers  called  the  Sammler  and  the 
Wanderer,  which  are  published  twice  or  thrice  a  week ;  to 
a  quarterly  journal,  entitled  the  JcUirbiUher  der  Literatur  / 
and  to  a  monthly  magazine,  called  Geist  der  Zeit,    There 
are  also  a  medical  and  a  polytechnic  Journal,  published 


annually ;  together  with  a  monthly  law  journal,  a  montliiy 
military  paper,  and  a  weekly  and  a  monthly  Journal  devo- 
ted to  music,  fashion,  and  the  fine  arts.  The  reli^oos 
puhlic  are  contented  with  one  annual  publication. 

The  above  short  list  of  Vienna  periodicals,  is  of  itadf 
perhaps  the  best  proof  which  can  be  eiven,  that  neither 
politics  nor  literature  are  in  very  great  aemand.  Another 
index  to  the  want  of  literary  taste  among  the  generality  of 
the  Viennese,  is  the  paucity  of  booksellers  and  printers. 
Only  imagine,  that  in  the  metropolis  of  this  vast  emipire^ 
containing  a  population  of  upwards  of  thirty-one  millions, 
there  are  only  twenty-six  booksellers,  and  twenty-one 
printing  establishments. 

If  the  people  of  this  city  be  generally  indifferent  to  politics 
and  literature,  you  must  not  suppose  that  this  arises  from 
any  want  of  the  means  of  education.  Since  t{»e  day»of 
Maria  Theresa,  however  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  the 
government  of  Austria,  notwithstanding  its  jealousy  of  the 
press,  has  shown  itselr  deeply  alive  to  the  advantages  of 
educating  the  people.    Throughout  the  whole  empire,  and 

Sarticularly  in  the  circles  of  upper  and  Lower  Austria, 
formal  and  Trivial  schools,  as  they  are  called,  have  been 
established  by  imperial  authority.    Every  year,  the  famous 
Normal  school  in  the  Johannesgasae  of  Vienna,  sends  out 
at  least  from  1000  to  1700  persdns  capable  of  teaching. 
Besides  this,  there  are  six  similar  schools  in  the  city  and 
suburbs,  with  no  fewer  than  sixty  other  public  seminaries 
for  tlie  elementary  branches  of  education.    In  addition  to 
several  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  such  students  aa 
are  intended  for  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  I  must  not 
omit  to  tell  you,  that  the  present  emperor  founaed,  in  1821, 
a  college  or  gymnasium  for  the  education  of  Protestants 
and  Protestant  clergy.     This  is  one  striking   instance, 
among  others  of  less  importance,  of  the  increased  tenden- 
cy towards  religious  toleration  which  has  of  late  charac- 
terized the  Austrian  government.    The  truth  is,  that  with 
ail  the  apparent  anxiety  which  the  emperor  entertains  for 
supporting  to  the  letter,  the  privileges  of  the  dominant  faith 
of  the  country,  there  is  a  real  inclination  on  the  part  of 
men  in  power — founded,  no  doubt,  on  the  necessity  of  the 
times — ^to  tolerate  every  species  of  religious  belief,  provi- 
ded it  is  not  accompanied  with  offensive  sectarian  zeal.    In 
this  respect,  however,  the  government  may  be  at  ease; 
for  in  Vienna  especially,  while  there  are  not  a  fow  who 
show  an  indomitable  devotion  to  all  the  tenets,  ceremonies, 
and  penances  of  tlie  Popish  creed,  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  are  comparatively  indifferent  to  all  religion.    Tht 
majority,  no  doub^  are  nominally  Catholics ;  but  und^  this 
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boly  and  intolerant  title,  I  understand  there  lurks  a  vast 
qoantitr  of  unbelief  and  free-thinking.  In  short,  it  seems 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  Viennese,  that  whatever  be  their 
nominal  creed,  they  are  never  over-scrupulous  about  act- 
ing up  to  its  requirements.  Even  the  Jews  of  Vienna  aVe 
less  strict  in  th^ir  observances,  than  those  of  the  other 
townsof  Germany.  ^ 

l^hilst  adverting  to  the  subject  of  education,  I  must  not 
forget  to  notice  the  university  of  this  city,  which  is  one  of 
tiie  oldest  in  Europe.  It  consists  of  four  faculties — vix. 
theology,  law,'  medicine,  and  philosophy;  and  is  divided 
into  four  nations — ^the  Austrian,  the  Rhenish,  the  Saxon, 
and  the  Hungarian.  The  curriculum  of  attendance  on 
each  faculty,  and  the  fees  payable  by  the  students,  are 
fixed.  For  instance,  the  theological  course  extends  to  four 
years,  and  is  free ;  the  juridical  to  four,  and  costs  thirty 
florins ;  the  medical  to  five,  and  costs  thirty  florins ;  and 
the  philosophical  to  three,  and  costs  eighteen  florins.  This, 
^you  will  allow,  may  form,  under  the  management  of  able 
teachers,  as  the  German  profe3sors  generally  are,  the  t>est 
possible  system  of  education,  and  by  no  means  the  most 
costly. 

In  addition  to  the  various  schools  and  colleges  I  have 
mentioned,  there  are  also  institutions  for  the  dissemination 
of  every  species  of  useful  knowledge,  and  particularly  of 
that  which  more  immediately  relates  to  the  liberal  arts. 
This  it  is  which  really  constitutes  what,  in  my  opinion.  Is 
entitled  to  the  name  of  edttcatum;  and  after  the  visits 
which  I  have  just  made  to  the  various  excellent  and  well 
<M>nducted  seminaries,  scattered  over  every  corner  of  this 
city,  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge,  that  it  is  not  for  want  of 
the  means  of  instruction,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna 
have  not  made  themselves  so  conspicuous  in  the  field  of 
letters,  as  their  more  northern  and  western  brethren. 

Some  travellers  ascribe  the  non-literary  character  of 
Vienna  to  the  jealousy  of  the  government,  and  the  stem 
exercise  of  power  by  means  of  4he  censorship.  These 
certainly  operate  to  a  considerable  extent;  but  the  truth  is, 
that  study  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  lightrhearted,  rest- 
less, pleasure-loving  character  of  the  Austrian  nation. 
The  Viennese  thinks  little  about  the  past,  and  cares  less 
about  the  fiiture.  The  present  moment  is  all  that  is  valua- 
ble to  him ;  and  hence  how  to  enjoy  it  best,  forms  his  only 
care.  He  is  too  fickle  in  his  tastes  to  find  time  for  know- 
ing any  thing  well ;  like  a  butterfly  he  flies  firom  flower  -to 
flower,  sipping  their  sweets  as  lonff  as  the  sun  shines,  and 
when  the  clouds  of  misfortune  darkep  the  horigon,  it  ia 
only  to  interrupt  for  a  moment  his  gay^  fluttering  progress. 
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Under  the  life-etbrring  stliniilns  of  his  nature,  provoked 
to  eojo^rmcnt  by  all  the  means  which  a  gay  and  luzarioas 
capital  provides,  the  melancholy  cloud  is  soon  dispelled, 
and  he  a||;ain  commences  his  active  pursuit  of  pleasure. 

The  Viennese,  I  should  also  say,  is  as  changeful  in  his 
passions  as  he  is  in  his  pleasures.  He  hates  and  he  loves  a 
dozen  times  a  day,  but  he  rarely  allows  the  sun  to  go  down 
upon  his  wrath.  He  is  too  volatile  to  indulge  in  revenge. 
From  all  that  I  have  heard,  I  am  led  to  believe,  that  for 
kindness  of  disposition,  the  people  of  this  city  have  scarcely 
any  equals.  Their  charity,  too,  is  as  boundless  as  their 
patriotism,  which  is  not  to  be  excelled.  They  love  no 
country  half  so  well  as  their  own,  and  consider  none  haJf 
so  happy.  They  feel  miserable  when  out  of  Vienna;  and 
I  believe  there  is  no  man  so  affected  with  home-sicknesa^ 
when  in  a  foreign  land,  as  one  who  has  been  bom  within 
the  sound  of  St  Stephen's  bell.  I  understand  that  there 
are  nearly  as  many  real  cockneys  in  Vienna,  in  compaxv 
son  to  its  population,  as  in  London ;  and  1  have  also  been 
told,  that  there  are  hundreds  now  living  within  the  walls, 
who  have  never  been  beyond  the  barriers,  and  what  is  stiU 
more  surprising,  who  have  no  desire  whatever  to  go  be- 
yond theml  What  does  a  Vienna  cockney  care  for  a 
country,  which  to  him  is  as  much  a  terra  incognita,  as 
Scotland  is  to  a  London  cit  ? 

There  is  no  city,  I  am  persuaded,  where  a  foreigner 
sooner  finds  himself  at  home  than  in  Vienna,  and  nowhere 
is  a  stranger  sooner  tauffht  to  forget  all  the  preconceived 
political  grudges  which  he  may  have  acquired  agaiust  the 
Austrian  government    Here  be  finds  the  people  all  com- 
fortably housed,  and  all  well  dressed ;  all  living  well,  and 
all  in  the  best  possible   temper,  both   with   themselves 
and  others.    The  thousands  who  frequent  the  beer-houses 
and  wine-cellars,  are  either  singing  or  laughing;  and  i4 
by  accident,  they  allude  to  any  thing  connected  with  poll- 
ttos,  which  is  very  seldom,  you  never  fail  to  find,  that,  amid 
the  inuendoes  which  may  be  thrown  out  respecting  the 
conduct  of  inferior  officers  of  the  state,  or  among  the  pass- 
ing Jokes  levelled  against  the  misgo vernment  of  Metternich^ 
and  his  not  over-popular  coadjutor,  Mittrovsky,  the  whole 
assembly  are  ever  ready  to  join  in  one  chorus  of  loyalty 
towards  each  member  of  the  royal  family,  and  particularly 
their  good  ^^  Koa$er  FranzerU^  as  the  emperor  is  here 
emphatically  designated.    In  tne  public  walks  and  public 
cardena,  every  one  seems  more  merry  than  another;  and 
'Uie  individual  who  can  mingle  with  the  crowds  of  pretty 
fti^es  that  smile  upon  him  in  the  esplanade,  or  can  gaae 
VPQn  the  fairy  forms  that  fiit  through  the  bright^  iUumin* 
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Voiks-garten.  in  such  evenings  as  the  present,  and 
who  does  not  eaten  the  spirit  of  universal  happiness  which 
prevails,  must  be  a  stoic  indeed.  And  then,  in  the  social 
circle,  although  the  foreigner,  no  doubt,  if  he  mixes  with 
the  people,  must  be  prepared  to  talce  a  hard  hit  now  and 
then,  adroitly  levelled  against  the  habits,  manners,  or  feel- 
ings of  his  native  country,  yet  the  sarcasm  is  poured  forth 
with  so  much  good  nature^  and  with  such  a  kindly  air,  that 
one  cannot  help  joining  in  the  laugh,  although  raised  at 
the  expense  of  one's  country.  England  affords  the  Vienna 
joker  endless  materials  for  his  wit,  which,  to  my  cost,  I 
have  frequently  experienced  since  I  came  here.  For  in- 
stance, the  burning  of  stacks  of  grain  to  better  the  condl^ 
tion  of  the  people — ^the  impressment  of  seamen  to  defend 
Kbeity— our  religious  enthusiasm,  and  our  devotion  to  the 
spirit-bottle — dur  vaunted  morals,  and  our  thousands  of 
criminals— and  a  hundred  other  things,  ware  ready  to  be 
thrown  in  my  teeth,  whenever  I  began  to  hint  about  the 
Austrian  censorship  of  the  press,  the  severity  and  prying 
secrecy  of  the  police,  or  the  insecurity  of  the  post-office. 
80  you  see,  our  glorious  constitution  in  church  and  state, 
is  not  as  yet  altogether  the  envy  of  the  world  and  the  admi- 
ration of  surrounding  nations ! 

If  a  foreigner  naturally  forgets  all  his  prejudices  amid 
the  fascinations  of  Vienna,  it  is  by  no  means  wonderful  to 
find,  that  whatever  may  be  the  feelings  of  discontent  exist- 
ing among  individuals,  belonging  to  the  various  states 
which  compose  this  divided  empire,  when  at  home,  no 
sooner  is  one  of  them  brought  within  the  influence  or  the 
capital,  where  pleasure  in  every  variety  of  form  ministers 
to  the  senses,  than  he  seems  to  forget  all  his  sorrows  and 
his  sufferings.  The  Bohemian  nobleman,  for  instance, 
when  seated  in  the  box  of  the  Hof-Theatre^  appears  to  have 
there  no  recollection  whatever  of  that  feudal  grudge  to- 
wards the  Austrian  nobles,  whom,  in  his  own  aristocratical 
country,  he  regards  as  mere  mushrooms,  and  consequently 
favoured  by  the  government  far  beyond  their  deserts. 
Sprroundea  by  the  satellites  of  the  court,  and  enjoying  for 
the  moment  a  participation  in  imperial  court^ies,  the  Hun- 
garian aristocrat  seems  totally  to  forget  the  anxiety  which 
he  manifests  at  Pesth^  to  exchange  tne  monafchical  for  a 
more  perfect  oligarchical  system  of  government— a  change 
which  he  of  course  imagines  would  be  the  perfection  of 
human  liberty,  but  which,'  in  reality,  would  be  infinitely 
worse  than  the  existing  system,  seeing  that  in  some  de- 
gree the  policy  of  the  latter  is  oflen  influenced  by  the  will 
©f  the  people.  The  Tyrolese,  too,  amid  the  gayeties  of 
Tivoli,  appears  to  con^gn  to  oblivion  the  resentment  of 
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his  race  affainst  the  ^▼eminent,  on  account  of  ttie 
nnjust  mode  of  taxation  being  now  applied  to  the  moon- 
tains  of  the  Inn,  as  to  the  other  dependencies  of  the  empire; 
but,  what  is  worse,  he  forgets  the  dishonour  done  to  the 
national  chiefs — to  a  Hofer,  a  Speckbacher,  and  a  Haspin- 
ffer ;  and  while  thus  lost  in  the  giddv  whirlpool  of  pleaaire, 
he  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  being,  if  I  may  so  speak,  at  anti- 
podes with  himself    Yesterday,  he  was  the  simple,  hardy 
mountaineer ;  to-day  he  is  the  luxurious  sensualist,  and 
in  the  excess  of  his  enjoyment,  loses  sig^t  altogether  of 
that  fire  of  freedom  which  always  bums  in  the  bosom  of 
the  inhabitants  of  an  Alpine  region—of  that  glorious  spirit 
of  independence  which  mountain  air  and  mountain  scene- 
ry create— of  that  love  of  liberty  which  is  associated  with 
the  eagle's  eyrie,  the  unfettered  bound  of  the  chamois,  the 
unimprisoned  rush  of  the  stream  and  the  waterfall,  the 
chainless  course  of  the  breeze,  and,  in  fine,  with  that  wild 
and  inaccessible  exponne  of  mountain  ana  of  moor  that 
knows  no  lord !     How  fatal  to  Tyrolese  virtue  are  the 
pleasures  of  Vienna  !   Tl^eir  influence,  too,  is  not  less  pow- 
erful with  the  children  of  Ausonia.    Captivated  with  sll 
that  is  rich  in  harmony  and  elegant  in  art,  the  Italian, 
whose  bosom^  when  at  home,  is  ever  found  bursting  with 
the  sorrows  incident  to  a  conquered  country — to  those 
consequences   which   have  always  attached   to  a  land, 
whose  people  the  patriotic  poet,  Fantoni,  has  in  agony  de- 
signated, 

**0r  druda  or  wrra  di  Btranieri  genti ;" 

whose  wronffs  have  sharpened  the  pen  of  Ugo  Foscolo— 
whose  tears  have  awakened  the  tender  lyre  of  a  Parini,  a 
Manzoni,  affl  a  Bertallotti — and  whose  agonies  drove  Sil- 
vio Pellico  to  a  dungeon — even  all  these  wrongs,  so  often 
sung,  the  Italian  seems  here  to  lose  sight  of.  But  to  crown 
all,  we  find  the  proud  and  lazy-looking  Turk,  seated  on  the 
benches  of  the  first  established  coffee-house  in  Europe, 
sipping  his  coffee,  and  sending  forth  his  volumes  of  tobac- 
co-smoke, seemingly  without  one  thought  of  Stambool  (^ 
the  Koran ;  and  apparently  manifesting,  that  while  he  tes- 
tifies Uie  obligation  under  which  he  lies,  to  repeat  the  say- 
ing, that  "  Qod  is  great,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet,"  be 
acknowledges,  that  Vienna  is  as  well  peopled  wi&i  Hoaris 
as  any  corner  of  Mahomet's  paradise  can  possibly  be,  even 
although  the  prophet  should  retain  a  monopoly  of  the  whole 
fair  nymphs  of  Circassia ! 

In  glancing  over  what  I  have  just  written,  I  think  it  not 
unlikely  that  you  will  imagine  I  take  the  poet's  license  to 
deal  occasionally  in  fiction.    If  so,  I  can  safely  assure  yos, 


that  for  once  yoa  are  egregiously  ¥rrong.  In  truth  and  se- 
riousness, there  is  a  magic  about  Vienna  which  seems  to 
captivate  even  the  most  cross-grained  of  all  grumblers ; 
and  you  must  know  tiiat  it  has  even  had  the  effect  to  make 
your  hnmble  servant  frequently  forget  the  political  and  in- 
tellectual shackles  tliat  bind  the  people ;  and  to  make  him 
occasionally  suspect  that  there  may  be  something  much 
worse  than  a  paternal  monarchy.  You  see  how  weak 
poor  human  nature  is  when  exposed  to  the  aeduotions  of 
mere  sense  I 
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Thb  emperor  and  his  court  being  just  now  resident  at 
Baden,  I  took  an  excursion  thither  last  Sunday,  having, 
like  the  rest  of  mankind,  a  great  curiosity  to  see  those  who 
occupy  high  places  in  the  world.  It  is  a  fashionable  bath- 
ing resort  during  the  summer,  and  only  sixteen  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  capital.  The  day  was  charming,  and  the 
visiters  so  numerous,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  a  carriage 
of  any  kind,  even  in  this  city  of  vehicles,  could  be  got  either 
for  love  or  money.  One  was  at  length  procured,  however, 
and  by  seven  o^clock  I  found  myself  rattling  rapidly  throagfa 
the  Burg-gate,  amid  a  train  of  other  carriages,  all  proceed- 
ing at  a  similar  pace  in  the  same  direction. 

The  road  firom  Vienna  to  Baden  passes  through  a  pretty 
country,  covered  with  villages  and  vineyards ;  while,  ever 
and  anon,  you  have  a  peep  of  the  mountain  scenery,  be- 
yond which  the  snow-capped  summits  of  the  Schneeberg-e 
rise  majestically,  like  so  many  Sauls  among  the  people. 

Baden  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  entrance  to  a  moun- 
tain gorge;  and  from  its  streets  being  interspersed  with 
trees,  and  crowded  with  a  well-dressea  population,  it  has 
all  the  air  of  a  fashionable  English  watering-place.  There 
are  no  fewer  than  sixteen  large  baths  in  the  town.  The 
waters  are  hot  and  sulphureous,  and  they  arc  said  to  be  a 
specific  either  in  the  relief  or  cure  of  those  terrible  twin- 
brothers,  gout  and  rheumatism,  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  general  attention  paid  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  may 
be  considered  staple  diseases  in  Vienna. 

The  habit  of  promiscuous  bathing,  as  practised  in  Bath, 

is  still  indulged  in  to  its  fullest  extent  at  Baden ;  and  it  is 

*  there  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  fiAy  or  sixty  persons,  of 

both  sexes,  plunging  ana  chatting  together,  and  enjoying 


aD  the  luxurious  blandishments  of  the  bath.  In  several  of 
the  large  bathing-rooms  which  we  visited,  there  are  even 
Craileries  erected  for  the  benefit  of  such  spectators  as  take 
a  pleasure  in  the  study  of  the  human  form  ;  and  you  may 
easily  conceive  that  where  the  Naiads  assemble,  there  is 
no  lack  of  Adonises  to  offer  up  the  sacrifice  of  admiration! 
A  humid  bathing-gown  forms  but  an  indifferent  domino  in 
concealing  a  handsome  figure. 

On  our  arrival  at  Baden,  we  proceeded  to  the  farm-house 
of  Domddorf,  celebrated  for  its  excellent  milk.  Here  we 
breakfasted  amid  groups  of  gay  parties,  under  the  shade 
of  two  lofty  outspreading  chestnuMrees.  The  coffee  was 
delicious ;  and  the  smiling  faces  of  all  around  gave  a  pe- 
culiar charm  to  this  out-door  breakfast  The  proprietor 
of  the  farm-house,  and  neighbouring  scMoss  or  mansion, 
retains  the  feudal  privilege  of  Judging  of  all  misdemeanours 
and  crimes  committed  within  the  bounds  of  his  estate,  and, 
according  to  the  old  law,  could  punish  even  with  death. 

Returning  to  Baden,  we  were  told  that  the  emperor  walk- 
ed regularly  to  church  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  that  if  de- 
sirous to  see  him,  it  was  necessary  to  put  ourselves  imme- 
diately en  route.  Accordingly,  I  took  a  position,  along 
with  ray  companion,  near  the  entrance  or  the  Klotler,  a 
small  chapel  with  a  very  plain  altar;  and  there  1  had  my 
curiosity  soon  gratified,  by  a  sight  of  the  imperial  cortege. 
It  consisted  of  the  Emperor  himself,  the  Empress,  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Salerno,  and,  though  last,  not  least.  Prince 
and  Princess  Metternich.  I  followed  the  imperial  party 
into  the  church,  and  had  there  the  finest  opportunity  that  I 
could  possibly  nave  wished,  of  studying  their  different  phy- 
siognomies. 

The  Emperor  Francis  is  so  like  the  numerous  portraits 
of  him,  which  are  everywhere  exhibited,  that  I  was  at  no 
loss  to  point  him  out  at  a  glance.    He  has,  as  the  phrenol- 
ogists would  say,  a  head  of  no  great  power.    It  is  very 
small,  and  indicates,  according  to  the  Spurzheim  theory, 
neither  depth  of  understanding  nor  rapidity  of  perception. 
Whether  these  deficiencies  do  or  do  not  accord  with  his 
real  character,  I  shall  leave  to  future  humpUU  to  discover. 
It  is  enough  to  state,  that  his  countenance  bespeaks  rather 
an  open  disposition  and  a  kindly  heart ;  qualities  which  i 
understand  to  be  really  characteristic  of  the  man^  and 
which,  of  course,  greatly  increase  the  love  and  esteem  en- 
tertained for  the  monarch.    There  is,  in  truth,  very  little  of 
that  haughty  demeanour  about  the  Emperor  Francis,  which 
is  so  frequently  the  concomitant  of  royalty.    Whether  it 
be  affected  or  real,  I  know  not ;  but  he  at  least  exhibiU  in 
his  demeanour,  the  character  of  a  plain  man,  and  seems 
25* 


on  all  occasions  to  court,  rather  than  to  avoid,  the  approacb 
of  his  subjects.  At  the  time  the  imperial  party  passed  from 
their  residence  to  the  chapel,  there  might  be  at>out  a  hun- 
dred or  a  hundred  and  hny  people  lining  the  street.  The 
spectators,  however,  testified  no  vulgar  curiosity ;  indc^ 
the  emperor  and  the  memt>ers  of  the'imperial  fomily  min- 
gle so  much  with  the  people,  that  they  are  never  looked 
upon  with  any  feelings  of  that  kind,  more  especially,  as  it 
is  well  known  that  the  poorest  Austrian  can  always  have 
access  to  his  sovereign.  When  in  Vienna,  the  emperor 
■  gives  audiences  twice  a  week  to  his  subjects  of  all  ranks, 
and  he  listens  to  their  complaints  as  a  father  does  to  his 
children.  Although  petitions  presented  on  such  occasions 
are  always  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  officials  of  the 
court,  who  pay  but  little  attention  to  them,  save  when  back- 
ed by  influence,  yet  this  freedom  of  access  to  the  monarch, 
produces,  at  least  in  Vienna  and  its  neighbourhood,  a  love 
and  attachment  for  the  person  and  family  of  the  emperor 
approaching  to  veneration,  which  are  perhaps  unequalled 
by  the  people  of  any  other  country. 

At  Baden,  the  emperor  entirely  disencumbers  himself 
of  the  trammels  of  state^  and  saunters  about  the  town  and 
its  vicinity  just  like  a  private  gentleman,    I  am  told  he  is 
to  be  met  daily,  either  taking  a  solitary  walk  towards 
Weilburgi  the  beautiful  residence  of  the  Archduke  Charles^ 
situated  on  the  romantic  verge  of  the  valley  of  St  Hel- 
ena;  or  to  be  seen  pacing,  in  company  with  the  em- 
press and   his  family,  the  crowded    promenade   of  the 
Langschen  Anlager^  the  Sunday  resort  of  all  the  fashiona- 
ble idlers  of  Vienna,  and  where,  mirabile  dictu  I  you  find 
members  of  the  first  families  of  the  noblesse  elbowed  by 
ladies  who  are  more  conspicuous  for  their  beauty  than 
their  virtue  1    Though  not  over-scrupulous  in  reference  to 
the  motley  character  of  a  crowd,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
it  too  near  an  approach  to  contamination,  when  I  beheld 
the  lovely  and  artless  daughters  of  Prince  Metternich  in 
close  contact  with  a  well-known  celebrated  Harriet  WilsoH, 
of  Vienna.    This  was  too  much  even  for  a  Briton  who  had 
strolled  the  saloon  of  Drurj'' ;  for,  though  male  visiters  have 
there  a  picture  of  licentiousness  that  is  certainly  not  to  be 
equalled  anywhere  on  the  continent,  still  their  wives  and 
daughters  are  never  for  a  moment  exposed  to  the  slightest 
intercourse  with  the  wretched  victims  of  frailty,  seduction, 
and  vice. 

The  emperor,  when  I  saw  him,  was  very  simply  attired. 
He  wore  a  plain  black  coat,  and  black  pantaloons,  over 
which  wwe  drawn  a  pair  of  long  Hessian  boots.    He  uses 
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baiF-powder,  and  loojted  more  like  a  Scotch  parson  than 
the  sovereign  of  this  mighty  empire.* 

The  Empress  Caroline  is  rather  a  plain-lookine  person- 
age, but  she  has,  nevertheless,  a  sweet  and  unaffected  ap- 
pearance. Her  courtesy  and  politeness  shone  conspicu- 
OUS)  and  during  her  progress  to  the  church,  she  showed 
herself  particularly  ea^r  to  return  the  bows  of  her  fawn* 
in^,  though,  I  verily  believe,  most  loyal  subjects.  From  all 
that  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  empress  is  a  most  amia- 
ble and  exemplary  personage.  In  the  domestic  circle,  she 
18  quite  a  model ;  and  it  would  be  well  for  her  subjects,  that 
the  female  portion  of  them  more  generally  imitatea  her 
▼irtaous  example.  She  is  kind  and  attentive  to  the  poor, 
and  though  somewhat  bigoted  in  her  religious  views,  shows 
good-heartedness  to  all  classes.  The  empress  was  the 
most  simply  dressed  individual  in  the  church.  She  wore 
a  plain  gown,  with  a  straw  bonnet  and  black  fathers.  She 
-was  particularlv  attentive  to  tho  service,  which  was  con- 
ducted with  a  becoming  solemnity,  very  opposite  indeed 
to  the  indifference,  and  even  indecorum,  manifested  by  the 
priests  in  this  city. 

The  Prince  of  Salerno,  who,  with  his  princess,  occupied 
the  other  seats  of  the  imperial  gallery  of  the  chapel,  is  a 
fat,  jolly-looking  man,  with  a  countenance  the  picture  of 
good  cheer,  and  l)eamine  with  sfood  nature.  The  princess 
appears  to  be  in  delicate  health,  out  she  is  an  interesting  per- 
son, and  her  face  expresses  a  good  deal  of  that  sweetness 
of  disposition  which  so  strongly  characterizes  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  family. 

Although  I  was  sufficiently  curious  about  the  appearance 
of  the  leading  personages  of  the  courtly  circle,  I  confess,  I 
felt  a  more  intense  interest  in  Prince  Mettemich  than  in  all 
the  others  put  together.  It  is  not  every  day  that  one  comes 
so  closely  in  contact  with  a  master-spirit  of  the  age ;  and  I 
was  delighted  with  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  me,  of 
examining  in  repose  the  features  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  modern  times.  On  the  first  glim pse  which 
I  bad  of  the  Austrian  Prime  Minister,  I  fancied  1  beheld 
the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  but,  on  a  second  look,  I  discov- 
ered that  his  face  was  fuller  and  much  less  sharp  and  hag- 
gard than  that  of  the  hero  of  Waterloo.  There  is,  howev- 
er, a  very  singular  resemblance  in  the  great  lines  and  char- 
acter of  their  faces.  The  contour  of  the  visage  is  the  same 
in  each;  the  expression  about  the  mouth  is  not  unlike i 
while  the  self-complacence  which  plays  on  both  counten- 

♦  The  Emperor  Francis  died  ad  March,  1836^  and  haa  been  succeeded  by 
las  son  Ferdinand. 
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ancet,  indicating  a  feeling  of  conscious  superiority,  is  re- 
marlcably  similar.  With  so  near  a  resemblance  of  face, 
perhaps  it  is  not  remarkable  that  their  political  feelings 
shoula  be  so  much  akin ;  and  if  we  may  t>e  permitted  to 

2 note  Lavater  as  ah  authority,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  to 
md,  that  features  which  are  hourly  affected  with  the  senti- 
raent.  that  mankind  oue^ht  still  to  t>e  ruled  by  the  same  engine 
which  ambition,  bigotry,  and  heartlessness  invented,  shouki 
come  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  the  similarity,  which 
tiiat  ingenious  but  fanciful  author  assigns  to  brother  char- 
acters. 

Prince  Metternich  is  taller  than  his  English  brother  politi- 
cian, and  walks  erect,  with  a  cool  and  deliberate  step. 
The  impression  made  by  his  appearance  is  highly  favour- 
able, as  he  has  altogether  a  handsome  face  and  a  eraceful 
person.  To  those  whom  he  addressed,  he  seemed  partic- 
ularly affable ;  and  although  it  struck  me  that  there  was  a 
constant  under-current  of  thought  going  on  in  his  mind, 
he  showed  wonderful  tact  in  the  distribution  of  these  per- 
sonal courtesies,  having  a  word  in  season  for  all  who 
crossed  his  path.  The  prince  was  attired  very  much  like 
an  Englishman.  He  sported  a  black  coat  and  nankeen 
trousers,  a  black  silk  stock  and  a  white  hat 

The  skill  with  which  this  arch-political  juggler  pulls  the 
wires  which  direct  the  imperial  puppets  of  Austrian  diplo- 
macy, is  almost  proverbial.  Proofs  of  his  diplomatic  capa- 
bilities are  to  be  had  daily.  For  instance,  at  the  public 
promenade,  which  takes  place  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
aAernoon,  along  the  beautiful  valley  of  St.  Helena,  whither 
the  crowd  of  fashionables  proceed  in  carriages,  I  remark- 
ed the  prince,  at  one  moment  strolling  forth  with  his  new- 
ly-married bride,  (this  is  his  third ;)  at  another,  arm  in 
arm  with  the  French  ambassador,  Marshal  Maison,  who, 
though  an  honest  John-BuH-looking  personage,  has  a  coun- 
tenance which  at  once*tells  you  that  Ae,  at  least,  will  not  be 
the  first  to  bring  disgrace  on  the  high  diplomatic  character 
of  bis  nation.  Next,  I  observed  him  pouring  a  joke  into 
the  laughing  face  of  the  Spanish  Minister ;  and  anon,  fa- 
miHarly  communicating  with  our  highly  respected  Charge 
d'Affaires,  Mr.  Forbes,  who,  since  tne  departure  of  Lord 
Ck>wley,  has  had  on  nis  shoulders  the  whole  weight  of 
British  interests  connected  with  the  diplomacy  of  Austria. 
To  crown  all,  I  observed  him  immediately  aflerwards  in 
CaOsc  consultation  with  the  Russian  ambassador,  whose 
hand  he  cordially  shook,  anxious,  no  doubt,  to  extract  from 
the  wily  politician  what  his  master  at  that  moment  thoueht 
of  Holland. 

No  one,  indeed,  who  watched  Metternich's  movements 


-with  the  attention  that  I  did,  during  the  whole  of  last  Sun* 
day — in  the  church  attending  mass — in  the  streets  with  the 
king — in  the  park — at  the  evening  promenade — at  the  the« 
atre — and  also  at  a  ball  (of  which  more  anon) — for  he  was 
everywhere  to  be  seen, — could  have  failed  to  be  convinced 
of  the  great  natural  tact  of  the  minister,  and  of  his  pecu- 
liar capacity  for  playing  the  important  part  which  enables 
him  to  regulate  the  anairs  of  Europe,  and  to  support  a 
despotic  system  opposed  to  public  opinion,  and  abhorrent 
to  the  feelings  of  the  age.  Metternich,  however,  is  fortu- 
nate in  this  respect,  that  the  Grermans  are  not  ill  to  govern, 
since  he  can  always  calculate  on  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Austria  proper,  whose  wants  are  most  carefully 
attended  to,  at  the  expense  of  the  larger  and  more  distant 
appendages  of  the  empire.  With  the  head  and  the  heart 
of  the  nation  sound,  he  cares  but  little  for  the  other  dis- 
tricts, provided  only  ne  can  squeeze  taxes  out  of  them,  and 
make  them  contribute  to  that  ^reat  standing  military  force, 
which  not  only  awes  the  nation  Itself,  but  others  around. 
The  prince  knows  full  well,  that  if  an  Austrian  has  plenty 
to  eat  and  wherewithal  to  find  the  means  of  amusement, 
he  cares  very  little  about  any  thing.  As  reading  and  study 
Interfere  with  the  continual  succession  of  meaJs,  they  are 
necessarily  confined  to  a  few,  a  very  few  book-worms, 
who  are  perhaps  as  great  curiosities  in  Vienna,  as  the  an- 
cient manuscripts  which  Apostolo  Zeno  and  Alexander 
Riccard  collected  in  Italy,  and  which  are  now  exhibited  as 
such  in  her  public  library.  Then,  again,  with  regard  to  re- 
ligion, or  an  argument  upon  foreign  or  domestic  policy,  a 
\nennese  would  far  rather  dream  of  meeting  with  an  ina^ 
morcUa  in  the  shady  walks  of  Prince  Schwartzenber^'s 
garden,  or  of  listening  to  the  delicious  strains  of  Made- 
moiselle Heinefetter  in  the  Ilof-theatre. 

With  such  feelings  to  work  upon,  and  with  an  imperial 
fdmiiy  who  so  graciously  and  familiarly  mingle  with  the 
people,  Metternich  feels  it  as  yet  an  easy  task  to  govern ; 
out  let  accident  or  natural  events  disturb  those  feelings, 
and  I  suspect  he  will  require  to  alter  his  machinery  not  a 
little  to  meet  the  emergencies  that  may  chance  to  arise  out 
of  the  excitement.  It  is  perhaps  not  giving  this  intelligent 
statesman  too  much  credit,  to  say,  that  he  appears  to  fear 
an  alteration  of  public  feeling,  not  within  the  circle  of  Aus- 
tria itself,  but  from  the  distant  hereditary  appendages  of 
the  imperial  family.  Hungary  is  far  from  being  contented  i 
and  possessing,  as  it  does,  a  Landtags  or  sort  of  oligarchi- 
cal representative  government,  a  battery  has  latterly  been 
opened  there  in  favour  of  representation,  which  may  soon 
rouse  eveu  the  giddy  Viennese  from  their  political  lethar^ 


Sr.    The  patriotic  sons  of  the  Hun.  who  fbu^t  against 
e  attempt  made  by  Austria  to  abolish  their  Janeruage — 
the  readiest  and  surest  mode  of  attack  upon  the  indepen- 
dence of  a  people — have  been  victorious ;  and   have  thus 
happily  preserved  not  only  that  bond  of  union  pure  and 
unpolluted,  but  have  laid  the  foundation  of  institutions  cal- 
culated to  keep  it  alive  forever.    Hungary  has  at  present 
four  political  journals  published  in  the  vernacular  tongue, 
and  one  monthly  publication  dedicated  to  the  belles  lettres 
and  the  arts ;  and  her  people^  from  Presburg  to  Semlin, 
are  not  only  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  ofthe  age,  but 
are  all  more  or  less  enlightened  with  regard  to  the  princi- 
ples of  civil  liberty.    A  similar  feeling,  to  a  certain  dc^gree, 
exists  in  Bohemia.    Perhaps  it  is  even  stronger  among  the 
aristocrats  of  that  country^  in  consequence  of  t>eing  so 
long  pent  up,  as  well  as  rrom  a  conviction,  universally 
prevalent,  that  though  the  world  has  advanced  in  political 
wisdom,  Bohemia  has  retrograded,  seeing  that  she  was  once 
freer  than  she  is  now.    The  Tyrol,  too,  which  you  know 
has  a  kind  of  representative  body,  exhibits  the  most  une- 
quivocal symptoms  of  discontent    The  hardy  inhabitants 
of  that  mountainous  province,  complain  bitterly  of  the 
new  mode  in  which  they  have  been  taxed,  and  they  are 
now  secretly  struggling  and  sighing  for  relief.    I  need  not 
speak  to  you  of  Italy— of  that  wonderful  land  which  in  in- 
fancy was  cradled  with  liberty;  which  in  manhood  beheld 
the  whole  world  prostrate  at  her  feet ;  and  although  in  old 
age,  she  still  displays,  alas !  the  picture  of  that  disunion 
and  distress,  which  Filicaija  has  so  eloquently  poured  forth 
in  his  famous  sonnet,  yet  there  unquestionably  exists  a 
mine  of  unreckoned  wrongs,  done  by  monarchs  amid  de- 
feat, and  of  unrequited  promises  forgotten  amid  victory, 
which,  if  once  fairly  fired,  will  make  despots  tremble. 
With  such  political  heart-burnings  both  openly  and  secretly 
at  work,  Metternich  has  just  enough  to  do;  and  it  is  only 
curious  to  see  how  coolly  he  seems  to  rein  in  the  restive 
steeds  which  compose  the  State  Yoke. 

Our  Sunday  afcernoon's  visit  to  the  St  Helena  valley, 
afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  handsome  modem 
palace  of  Weilburg,  belonging  to  the  Archduke  Charles. 
What  was  still  better,  however^  in  my  estimation,  we  ac- 
cidentally obtained  a  sight  of  its  amiable  and  chivalrous 
master.  The  palace  is  an  elegant  intercolumniated  struc- 
ture, surrounded  by  plantations  and  gardens,  laid  out  in 
the  Knglish  fashion.  It  is  defended  from  the  north  wind 
by  a  lofty  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  stands  a  square 
tower,  called  JUauheneck  j  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
momU  rivulet  called  the  Sehwekat^  which  gurgles  throu^  i 


and  romantic  valley,  stands  the  ruinous  castle  of 
Kimhenstein,  perched  high  in  air  on  the  brink  of  a  precipe 
itous  and  wood-covered  height.    This  valley  is  altogether 
9ne  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna ; 
and  accordingly  it  forms  the  universal  resort  of  all  the 
Bcene-hunting  population  of  the  capital.    Every  thing  that 
art  can  accomplish  in  aid  of  nature,  has  here  been  done, 
not  only  in  the  palace  and  its  vicinity,  but  all  alone  the  val- 
ley itself    As  the  whole  is  laid  open  to  the  public,  seats 
«nd  tables  have  been  most  conveniently  placed  at  all  the 
principal  points  of  picturesque  beauty,  so  that  the  visiters 
may  rest  or  walk  by  turns,  while  enjoying  the  scenery. 
The  promenade  up  and  down  this  valley  on  a  Sunday  sum- 
mer evening,  is  indeed  a  sight  of  sights.    It  is  a  perfect 
Eden,  boasting  not  one  solitary  Eve,  but  peopled  with 
hundreds  of  Eve's  fairest  daughters.    I  never  remember 
to  have  seen  such  a  collection  of  happy  faces,  as  upon  the 
evening  of  our  visit    The  ladies,  when  tired  with  strolling^ 
generally  betook  themselves  to  knitting ;  while  a  constant 
gossip  and  merriment,  principally  in  the  French  language, 
iras  indulged  in  by  all.    The  scenery  here  is  something 
similar  to  what  is  to  be  seen  about  Matlock  Bath  in  Derby- 
shire, though  certainly  on  a  far  grander  scale. 

In  this  attempt  to  give  you  some  slight  notion  of  St.  He- 
len's Thai,  as  the  Germans  designate  a  valley  of  this  kind, 
I  must  not  omit  its  noble  and  beneficent  proprietor,  the 
Archduke  Charles,    This  amiable  individual,  of^  whom  one 
bears  in  Vienna  nothing  but  praise,  resembles  so  strikingly 
the  innumerable  lithographed  likenesses  of  his  face  and 
person,  that  here  to  attempt  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  him, 
would  be  superfluous.    I  shall  merely  remark  of  his  ap- 
pearance, therefore,  that  his  looks  indicate  more  years 
than  his  age  would  warrant,  being;  only  sixty,  a  circum- 
stance which  has  probably  arisen  n-om  the  anxieties  and 
the  hardships  which  he  suffered  during  his  early  cam- 
paigns.   His  countenance,  too,  is  at  present  clouded  with 
a  melancholy,  which  naturally  results  from  the  grief  which 
he  still  experiences  for  the  recent  loss  of  his  most  exem- 
plary and  beloved  consort    The  archdutchess  died  only 
last  year.    She  lefl  several  children,  to  whose  education 
the  archduke  devotes  all  his  attention.    On  this  account, 
he  rather  avoids  society,  and  resides  chiefly  at  Weilburg^ 
which  was  a  favourite  home  of  the  late  archdutchess.  Few 
public  men  are  so  generally  beloved  as  this  prince.  Indeed 
the  kindly  way  in  which  he  was  greeted  by  all  who  passed 
him,  testified  the  popularity  in  which  he  is  held,  and  at 
once  proclaimed  him  the  idol  of  the  people.  No  man,  how- 
ever, better  deserves  to  be  so  idoUzed.    His  virtues  are 


imiTerMny  acknowledored.  But  in  truth,  it  is  to  th«  prtvali 
worth  of  the  whole  members  of  the  imperial  honae,  tkd 
must  l>e  attributed  the  general  contentment  and  loyalty 
which  prevail  in  and  about  Vienna,  and  which  makes 
the  people  even  forget  that  they  live  under  the  strictest  of 
all  despotisms.  In  the  capital,  I  visited  the  archduke^  li- 
brary, which  consists  chiefly  of  works  connected  witii  tlie 
military  art.  As  an  author,  his  writings  upon  mQitary 
strategy  have  acquired  considerable  reputation  for  him. 

But  1  must  now  return  to  tell  you  of  the  remainder  of  my 
day's  emplovment  at  Baden.  Leaving  the  promenade  in  tM 
St.  Helena  Thai,  we  again  took  our  carriage,  which  we  bad 
ordered  to  be  in  waiting  for  us,  and  rattled  back  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  town,  where  we  arrived  Just  a  few  minutes 
berore  seven,  the  hour  at  which  the  performance  at  the 
theatre  commences.  We  followed  the  crowd  that  was 
proceeding  thither,  and  soon  found  ourselves  within  the 
gay  circle  which  filled  this  very  neat,  though  small  pJace 
of  amusement.  The  piece  of  the  evening,  was  a  parody 
on  Bpontini's  Vestale,  which  appeared  to  create  a  good 
deal  of  merriment  For  my  own  part,  I  must  conlessL  that 
I  was  more  charmed  with  the  fair  faces  of  the  audience 
than  with  the  exhibition  on  the  stage.  The  players,  no 
doubt,  did  their  best,  but  the  parody  was  a  sad  mutilation 
of  the  original  piece.  Compared  with  other  theatres  which 
I  have  lately  visited,  the  performances  at  Baden  may  be 
said  to  be  as  that  of  Gonzago  and  Baptista  in  Hamlet,  to 
the  tragedy  itself 

Having  obtained  a  ticket  ibr  a  charity-ball  which  was  te 
take  place  at  ten  o'clock,  and  which,  it  was  understood, 
would  be  crowded  with  persons  of  rank,  I  hurried  home, 
and  having  donned  myself  in  my  best  attire,  proceeded 
thither  with  a  friend,  who,  fortunately  for  me,  was  gener- 
ally acquainted  with  that  class  of  society,  and  knew  per- 
sonally the  greater  portion  of  the  party  assembled.    The 
room  m  which  this  knot  of  fashionables  had  congregated, 
was  by  no  means  large,  and  any  thing  but  handsome.  It  was 
poorly  lighted,  and  the  music,  for  Germany,  was  not  first- 
rate.     The  company,  too,  although  honoured   with  the 
presence  of  the  imperial  family,  was,  upon  the  whole,  more 
of  a  homespun  than  fashionable  cast.   The  hall  was  cn>wd- 
ed  with  gentlemen,  but  the  turn-out  of  ladies  was,  compar- 
atively speaking,  small.    The  court  circle  alone  was  splen- 
did.   It  exhibited  a  profusion  of  stars  and  orders,  while 
ambassadors,  charges  d'afiaires,  and  attaches,  were  cross- 
ing each  other  at  every  comer  of  the  apartment.    The 
empress,  with  the  Princess  Salerno,  surrounded  by  her 
I>amt9  a?  Hoftneur^  occupied  sofas  at  the  end  of  the  laige 


foom,  and  received  the  customary  obeisances  of  aYl  who 
imssed  her,  with  apparent  kindness  and  cordiality.    Here 
igain  Prince  Metternich  shone  as  conspicuously  as  he 
fiad   done  elsewhere  throughout  the  day.    His  lovely  fair- 
tyaircd,  but  delicate-looking  daughters,  too,  were  objects 
of  general  interest.    They  attracted  the  gaze  of  every  ad- 
inirer  of  beauty.    The  prettiest  of  them  is  unfortunately 
latne.     There  was  but  little  dancing,  and  that  little  was 
confined  to  the  waltz.    The  varied  quadrille,  seemed  to-be 
wholly  cut  by  fashionables  here ;  as  was  also  that  endless 
fiocj  called  the  first  set,  which  our  baldpated  bachelors*  stud* 
led  so  hard  about  a  dozen  years  ago  to  acquire^nd  seem 
now  determined  to  stick  by  till  the  end  of  life.    They  were 
never  once  proposed.    And  with  regard  to  the  lately  in* 
vented  gallopade,  which  I  have  seen  occasionally  since  I 
entered  Germany,  it  has  not  yet  come  much  into  v<^e.    t 
wonder  the  Viennese  do  not  patronise  this  dance  more 
than  they  do.  for  of  all  the  movements  calculated  to  show 
off  beauty,  grace,  and  elegance  of  form,  there  is  none  equal 
to  it     For  the  awkward  or  the  clumsy,  either  in  manners 
or  in  person,  it  is,  I  admit,  by  far  loo  trying  a  test;  but  for 
those  who  have  slender  forms  and  fairy  feet,  I  wonld,  in 
spite  of  all  that  may  be  argued  to  the  contrary,  say  to  such 
individuals,  in  the  words  of  Juliet^  "  gallop  apace.^    I  pre- 
sume, that  with  you  this  charming  dance  is  yet  known 
only  by  name.    I  may  mention,  lor  the  information  of 
young  ladies,  that  when  the  gallopade  is  really  well  danced, 
It  is  not  such  a  romping  thinj^  as  its  name  would  indicate. 
In  Germany  it  is  executed  with  ease  and  smoothness — ^the 
parties  slide  and  do  not  jump ;  and  as  to  hopping,  skipping, 
and  curvetting,  1  can  only  say,  that  if  these  are  not  care- 
iully  eschewed,  the  individual  who  indulges  in  such  vul- 
garities, has  every  chance  of  beine  looked  upon  as  '<  a 
Bohemian.''    But  enough  of  the  gallop.    The  smooth  and 

elegant  waltzing  of  the  Countess  W ,  a  distingnished 

maid  of  honour  to  the  dueen  of  Hungary,  I  shall  not  soon 
forget    I  am  sure  many  envied  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Spanish  employ^,  in  having  got  so  graceful  a  partner.    In 
the  adjoining  apartments  to  the  dancing-room,  there  were 
coffee  and  ices,  with  other  refreshments  of  a  more  solid 
description.    The  Austrians  never  live  on  air.    This  as- 
sembly only  lasted  a  couple  of  hours.    The  court  party 
retired  at  twelve,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  all  pres- 
ent   I  was  happy  it  chanced  to  be  so  short  for  1  can  as- 
sure you,  that  the  multifarious  business  or  the  day  had 
rendered  me  much  fitter  for  bed  than  a  ball-room.    Never 
perhaps  was  I  l^etter  prepared  for  enjoying  repose:  ac- 
eonlingl^wben  we  reached  borne,  I  at  once  resigned  my- 
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bM  to  ^  natore's  soft  nurse,''  and  ere  morning's  davm,had 
''ranged  o'er  all  the  paradise  of  happy  dreams." 

Instead  of  returning  to  Vienna  by  the  same  road  by 
which  we  came,  we  made  choice  of  the  route  through  the 
8t  Helena  valley,  which  has  been  well  designated  the  Aus- 
trian Switzerland.  To  enable  you  to  form  a  correct  notion 
of  its  picturesque  character,  1  may  state,  that  the  scenery 
through  which  the  road  passes,  resembles  the  most  beauti- 
ful oi  our  wooded  glens  in  Scotland.  In  this  sylvan  re- 
treat stands  the  Monastery  of  the  Holy  Cross,  placed,  as 
most  religious  houses  are,  at  the  most  lovely  part  of  the 
valley.  The  monks  all  over  the  world,  though  sporting 
sackcloth  and  talking  of  eternity,  have  ever  taken  care  not 
to  be  blind  to  their  temporal  comfort.  They  have  rarely 
pitched  their  camp  but  in  spots  "  where  Nature  herself  a 
Paradise  hath  planned." 

A  few  miles  beyond  this,  we  resched  Bruhl,  one  of  the 
most  favourite  resorts  of  tiie  inhabitants  of  Vienna.  This 
small  village  is  nearly  surrounded  with  wood-covered 
heights,  'fne  whole  district  belongs  to  Prince  Lichten- 
stein.  who  has  spared  no  expense  to  render  this  part  of 
the  country  an  earthly  paradise.  Temples,  modern  ruins, 
saloons,  Swiss  cottages,  and  every  variety  of  picturesque 
ornament,  are  scatterea  all  over  the  grounds;  and  the 
prince,  to  complete  the  design,  has  erected  an  elegant  di- 
ning-hall,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  hundreds  who  re- 
sort hither  for  health  and  amusement.  In  a  handsome 
summer-house,  which  stands  a  considerable  way  up  the 
hill,  and  where  there  is  a  magnificent  prospect,  Prince 
Lichtenstein  entertained  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Rus- 
sia, when  at  Vienna.  The  good  people  of  Brohl  regard 
this  as  a  perfect  era  in  their  history.  The  park,  on  the  day 
of  our  visit,  was  crowded  with  well-dressed  people ;  while 
under  the  shadow  of  some  beautiful  lime  trees,  a  goodly 
number  of  dining-tables  were  spead  out,  the  usual  accom- 
paniment to  all  resorts  of  the  Viennese.  We.  of  course, 
took  advantage  of  one  of  them  ;  and  after  making  a  very 
agreeable  repast,  we  reached  Vienna  just  in  time  for  ttie 
opera. 

That  evening,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  I  got  placed 
very  near  to  the  box  of  the  young  and  interesting  Duke  of 
Beichstadt,  son  of  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa.  Although 
I  had  repeatedly  seen  him  flying  about  in  his  plain,  una- 
dorned carriage,  or  riding  on  the  Glacis  at  the  heaa  of  a 
regiment,  to  which  he  has  only  lately  been  appointed,  yet 
I  had  never  before  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  study- 
ing a  countenance  which,  of  all  others,  excites  here  the 
most  intense  curiosity  in  strangers.    Independent  of  the 
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many  sin^lar  stories,  which  from  time  to  time  have  been 
whispered  over  Europe,  touching  the  youthful  feelings  and 
peculiar  education  of  this  "  Fits  de  thomme,^^  as  he  has 
been  called,  I  felt  that  the  late  overturn  in  Paris  had  thrown 
an  additional  halo  of  interest  about  his  character,  features, 
and  person ;  which  has  necessarily  made  him  the  object 
of  a  still  more  rigid  scrutiny.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  going  too 
far  to  suppose,  that  another  "Three  days''  revolution 
might  as  easily  make  the  young  king  of  Jlome  a  sovereign, 
as  it  did  Philip,  king  of  the  French.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
the  son  of  Napoleon,  even  if  he  were  not  otherwise  distin- 
guished, must  ever  excite  attention.  Indeed,  so  frequent 
and  narrow  was  my  inspection  of  him  the  other  night,  that 
it  mi^ht  almost  have  roused  the  suspicion  of  the  police. 
The  fact  is,  I  <5ould  not  keep  my  eyes  away  fi^om  him,  and 
he  is  still  vividly  present  to  my  memory. 

The  Duke  of  Reichstadt  is  of  a  tall,  slender  form,  and  his 
appearance  is  at  once  indicative  of  restless  activity  and 
physical  weakness ;  his  countenance,  too,  is  contradictory, 
for  although  it  bespeaks  considerable  intellect  and  intelli- 
gence, it  is  at  the  same  time  overcast  with  an  expression 
of  melancholy.    The  upper  portion  of  his  face,  as  well  as 
his  chin,  resembles  his  father ;  his  mouth  is  like  that  of  the 
Austrian  family.    He  has  his  mother's  fair  hair  and  com- 
plexion.   But  the  eye  is  the  most  striking  feature  he  pos- 
sesses.   It  is  peculiarly  restless,  and  indicates  thoughts, 
filings,  and  dreams,  which,  methlnks,  he  seems  anxious 
to  mask.    I  thought  I  discovered  a  look  that  betrayed  a 
longing  afler  something  which  his  position  renders  it  im- 
possible to  gratifjr.    Should  this  something  be  fame,  as  is 
most  likely,  then  is  it  a  vain  aspiration ;  for  the  poor  youth 
is  any  thinj[  but  strone  or  healthy.    Indeed,  he  is  quite  the 
reverse.    He  seems  like  one  who  has  outgrown  himself 
His  complexion  is  peculiarly  pale,  while  a  hectic  flush, 
which  ever  and  anon  seized  his  cheek,  seems  to  tell  that 
all  is  not  right  within.    I    had  previously   heard  some 
things  whispered  about  the  state  of  his  health,  which  in- 
duced me  to  mark  every  suspicious  symptom.    The  scru- 
tiny was  interesting,  but  the  result  was  painful ;  especiaUy 
to  one  like  me,  who  has  so  frequently  been  called  to  watch 
the  fitful  phases  of  phthisis.  In  him,  every  thing  announces 
the  incipient  symptoms  of  that  fell  disease  which  attacks 
more    particularly  the  sensitive  and  the  beautiful,  and 
which,  while  the  eye  beams  with  fire^  and  the  cheek  yet 
glows  with    rosy  freshness,  is    insidiously  undermining 
health,  and  slowly,  but  resistlessly,  gnawing  at  the  vitals. 
All  this,  to  be  sure,  may  only  be  fancy ;  but  I  cannot  tell  how 
much  I  was  confirmed  in  my  opinion  the  morning  alter- 


warda,  when  I  heard  him  give  tiie  word  of  command  white 
drilling  his  regiment  on  the  Glacis.  The  hollow  sound  of 
his  voice  appeared  to  my  ear  like  a  funeral  knell. 

The  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  Duke  of  Reich- 
stadt,  are  his  extreme  restlessness  and  activity.    He  rises 
early,  and,  from  the  moment  that  he  leaves  his  couch,  is 
constantly  on  the  move.  Wherever  you  meet  him,  whether 
in  his  carriage  or  upon  his  charger,  you  fiiid  him  flying  at 
full  speed.    His  delieht  seems  to  be  locomotion.    Prok>ably 
he  loves  this,  from  the  contrast  it  affords  to  the  confine- 
ment of  his  earlier  years ;  or,  perhaps,  he  wishes  to  show 
to  the  nation,  that  however  seaentary  may  have  been  his 
life  durinff  the  days  of  his  education,  he  possesses  all  the 
energy  of  character  essentia]  to  a  soldier,  since  he  has  late- 
ly chosen  the  military  art  as  a  profession.    By  some  it  is 
tnought  to  be  a  disease  which  he  inherits  from  his  father ; 
while  others  ascribe  it  to  his  anxiety  to  forget  the  loud 
calls  of  his  own  ambition,  amid  the  whirl  of  physical  exer- 
tion, and  to  fly  from  his  own  recollections  and  his  own 
hopes,  and,  if  possible,  to  forget  himself!  You  can  have  no 
notion  how  popular  this  young  duke  is  with  all  classes.    I 
am  told  he  is  reserved,  but  every  one  speaks  of  his  amiable 
qualities,  and  you  never  hear  an  anecdote  of  him,  that  is 
not  either  complimentary  to  his  talents  or  the  goodness  of 
his  heart  What  a  train  of  singular  ideas  rush  on  the  mind, 
when  gazing  on  him  as  Napoleon's  son !   We  recollect  the 
victor  of  Wagram  claiming  his  mother's  hand — the  thun- 
der of  the  cannon  which  announced  his  birth — the  (^tes 
and  rejoicinss  which  accompanied  the  splendid  ceremony 
that  attended  his  baptism,  as  le  Eoi  de  Rome — the  subse- 
quent misfortunes  or  his  father,  which  threw  a  cloud  over 
his  early  years,  and  which,  severing  him  from  his  native 
country,  condemned  him  to  an  almost  perfect  solitude— to 
a  species  of  imprisonment,  the  saddest  of  all  to  a  juvenile 
mind,  the  imprisonment  of  his  feelings  within  his  own  bo- 
som.   We  remember  the  stern  jealousy  which  has  so  per- 
severingly  secluded  him  from  all  connexion  with  any  of 
his  father's  generals,  and  particularly  with  any  of  those 
youthful  spirits  of  France  who  sympathized  either  in  his 
own  fate  or .  his  father's  misfortunes.    We  remember  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  exile,  and  the  consequent  emancipa- 
tion of  the  duke  from  a  sttrveillance  which  must  have  been 
as  painful  as  it  was  ungenerous.    Finally,  we  remember 
the  youth's  late  entry  into  the  bustle  of  life — a  life  at  once 
full  of  brilliant  hopes  and  the  promise  of  future  glory;  and, 
afler  all,  when  we  behold,  in  his  physical  constitution,  the 
germ  of  a  disease  which  necessarily  forms   an   almost 
visible  limit  to  his  earthly  ambition,  we  may  justly  exclaim, 
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mrhat  a  psychological  study  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt  will  a  A 
ford  to  the  futul'e  philosopher !  His  whole  life  is  a  satire 
4yn  human  ambition.  Born  king  of  Borne,  and  cradled  the 
inheritor  of  extensive  dominions — now,  the  simple  colonel 
of  a  Hungarian  regiment  of  foot !  What  a  mockery  of  the 
stability  of  empire!* 

*  The  Duke  of  Reichstadt  died  the  year  subaeqiient  io  the  one  in  which 
the  writer  was  in  Vienna.  Since  that  emuit,  M.  oeMontbel  haa  publiahed 
m  moat  interestinx  memoir  of  him,  a  aynopaia  of  which  appeared  in  the  2l8C 
JMimher  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

26* 
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H.  f^ephen's  eharch— Morohif  maw  flewWbe  or  CrypC— Bortel  vank  of  tb«  i»> 
peiial  fknilly View  fmm  01.  ileplMB'*  afilre  aMfnUcont-^Citj  Qlf  w  awbyriw, 
ond  aormtinding  country — Gr^ffortan  eliani~Ilo«««oflioaMn — Ceitain  oilicf' 
aijrhtflof  Vienna— Nuicancea  of  Vienna— Dual  amlaawlnc  of  fiiel--Bni)per-parties 
alter  the  close  of  the  Theatre—Streeu  quiet  at  night— <7heap  ti^tna  in  Vi«-noar- 
Fidelity  orrlomeatiea  rewarded— Rapid  advance  of  Cholera  tovranb  Vienna— iia 
effects  upon  the  people — an  encouragement  to  medical  quarkery — Or.  Hahne> 
iDaon'a  HonMBopathic  ayatem  of  medicine — ^Anitnal  mafneiiaoi—Bxcaraioii  to 
ficbOnbnian— «be  palace,  Glorlai,  and  TliiergarteD. 

Vienna,  1831. 

In  this  extensive  capital,  there  is  scarcely  any  point  from 
which  one  obtains  so  good  an  idea  of  the  city  and  its  vast 
suburbs,  as  from  the  summit  of  St  Stephen's  spire,  crown* 
ed  with  its  double-headed  eagle.  We  dedicated  ye&terday 
morning  to  the  laborious  task  of  ascending  five  hundred 
and  fif>y-three  steps  of  stone,  and  two  hundred  of  wood; 
but  we  were  well  rewarded  for  our  pains. 

Although  it  was  scarcely  six  o'clock  when  we  entered 
this  magnificent  pile,  we  found  some  hundreds  already  on 
their  bended  knees  before  the  various  altars,  waiting  the 
tinkle  of  the  bell  which  announces  the  commencement  of 
morning  mass.  A  procession  of  monks  soon  made  its  ap- 
pearance— the  candles  blazed — and  the  mummery  proceed- 
ed. The  graceful  Gothic  architecture  of  St.  Stephen's,  with 
the  elegant  columns  which  support  its  roo^  and  the  chapels^ 
pictures,  and  statuary,  which  ornament  its  aisles  and  walls, 
must  ever  inspire  the  mind  of  the  visiter,  of  whatever  creed 
he  may  chance  to  be,  with  a  deep  feeling  of  solemnity.  This 
impression  is,  perhaps,  heightened  by  the  sombre  light 
passing  through  the  richly  stained  windows,  which  lead 
ttieir  variegat^  colouring  to  the  ravs  as  they  fall  upon  the 
pavement,  making  t^e  whole  floor  look  like  beautiful  Mo- 
saic. There  are  two  things,  however,  that  injure  the  sa- 
cred effect  of  the  structure  not  a  little ;  the  first  arises  fi-om 
the  aisles  being  made  a  common  thoroughfare  for  the  peo* 

gle  who  may  wish  to  pass  from  one  side  of  St  Stephen's 
iquare  to  the  other ;  the  second,  from  a  portion  of  the  in- 
terior being  filled  with  hawkers  of  various  descriptions, 
among  whom  the^ytn^  stationers  are  not  the  least  conspi- 
cuous. We  observed  one  of  the  latter  exceedingly  active 
in  vending  what  he  called  Medicin  gtgen  die  (solera.   I 


pulled  out  a  kreulzer,  and  was  fairly  taken  in.  It  turned 
out  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  set  of  printed  prayers  ad* 
dressed  to  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar,  to  interkTe  and 
stop  the  progress  of  the  disease.  How  dis<zraceful  it  is, 
that  such  base  money-chaneing  rascals  should  be  permitted 
to  pollute  the  sacredness  of  the  temple! 

Before  mounting  the  spire,  we  took  a  peep  of  the  GewOlbe, 
or  crypt,  and  particularly  of  what  is  called  the  Furgten^ 
gruft^  or  burial-vault  of  the  imperial  family.  This  sepulchre 
Was  founded  as  far  back  as  13r)5;  but  since  that  period. 
there  have  been  sad  blanks  in  the  regular  descent  of  royal 
ashes!  From  the  days  of  Ferdinand  III.  to  the  present 
time,  the  bo\Dels  alone  of  those  belonging  to  the  imperial 
family  have  been  preserved  here.  So  great  is  the  admira- 
tion of  monarchs  in  this  aristocratic  country,  that  thQ 
church  is  never  satisfied  to  place  the  whole  mortal  coil  in 
one  sarcophasrus,  but  deems  it  essential  that  the  body  of 
each  departed  emperor  should  be  severed  into  various 
parts  ;  something  after  the  manner  of  the  late  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  who,  you  know,  has  his  corpse  in  Malta,  and  one 
of  his  hands  at  Loudon  in  Scotland."**  The  love  of  con- 
necting church  with  state  in  Austria,  so  far  as  corporeal 
matters  are  concerned,  may  be  well  exemplified  by  the  fact, 
that  while  the  imperial  bowels  are  placed  in  copper  urns 
in  St.  Stephen's,  and  the  hearts  are  preserved  in  silver  jars 
in  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto  in  the  church  of  the 
Augustines,  the  body  is  placed  under  the  peculiar  care  of 
the  Capuchin  monks ! 

Leaving  the  crypt  of  St.  Stephen's,  and  mounting  to  the 
summit  of  the  tower,  one  instantly  forgets  the  impression 
created  by  all  that  is  dull  and  dead,  when  he  beholds  all 
that  is  moving  and  living,  in  the  glorious  panorama  which 
here  bursts  upon  the  sig^t.  From  this  conimanding  height, 
which  is  at  least  450  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain  below, 
ve  had  a  most  correct  map  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding 
country  stretched  out  before  us  ;  far  more  distinct  to  the 
eye,  and  infinitely  better,  on  the  whole,  than  the  famed 
view  of  London  from  St.  Paul's,  there  being  here  neither 
coal-smoke  nor  fog  to  interrupt  the  prospect.  Let  me  at- 
tempt to  give  you  a  slight  sketch  of  the  more  striking  fea- 
tures of  this  extensive  landscape. 
The  Stadt,  or  city,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  fore- 


«  The  maruvis  enjoined  in  his  will,  that  his  right  hnnd  phould  be  etit  off 
md  preserveOi  in  order  to  be  buried  along  with  the  marchioness.  What 
t  strong  proof  of  sympathy  must  have  existed  between  this  hand  and  her 
Jadjrahip's  fair  form,  the  reader  may  easily  divine,  when  ii  could  have 
^fgoipted  00  cuigiiiar  on  injunction  by  so  emineni  a  manl 
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ground  of  the  picture,  looks,  froni  this  height,  as  if  it  w^ne 
even  more  contracted  than  it  realty  is.  Its  most  spacious 
streets  shrink  into  mere  lanes,  and  its  loHy  four  and  five 
flat  houses,  with  their  wide  parte- cockers,  look,  for  all  the 
world,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Lilliput; — the  squares  and 
market-places  are  teeming  apparently  with  a  race  of  con- 
temptible pigmies.  The  beholder  is  undeceived,  however, 
by  the  discordant  noise  which  reaches  his  ear,  and  which 
not  only  at  once  proclaims  their  numbers,  but  their  power. 
The  principal  objects  within  the  t>oundary  of  the  walls, 
are.  first,  the  churches,  which  are  prominent  even  in  this 
bira's-eye  view,  there  being  at  least  five-ond-twenty,  of  va- 
rious kinds,  belonging  to  the  Stadt;  secondly,  the  mansions 
of  the  ambassadors  and  noblesse;  and  last,  though  not 
least,  the  Bttrg  Palace,  or  city  residence  of  the  imperial 
family,  which,  like  that  of  our  own  St.  James's,  is  more  re- 
markable for  its  extent  and  plainness  than  for  any  thing 
else.  It  is  of  course  an  object  of  interest  to  the  Viennese ; 
but  the  only  association  which  I  can  ever  have  with  its 
walls,  is  the  impression  made  upon  my  mind  by  the  beau- 
tiful military  music  performed  in  the  square  at  the  chang- 
ing of  the  guard,  and  the  large  plate-glass  window,  at  which 
I  have  occasionally  seen  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt  looking 
down  at  the  troops  exercising. 

Passing  over  the  foreground,  thus  studded  with  churches 
and  palaces,  and  environed  on  every  side  with  a  wall,  the 
eye  lalls  on  the  broad  green  girdle  of  the  GMacis,  that,  like 
the  areola  round  the  head  of  a  pictured  saint,  encompasses 
the  old  city,  and  severs  it  from  the  four-and -thirty  sub- 
urbs, in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  Vienna  population 
have  their  residences,  stretching  out  in  all  directions  to- 
wards the  country.  Around  these  extensive  faubourg^ 
where  the  principal  palaces  and  gardens  of  the  nobility- 
are  situated,  runs  a  barrier  which  is  called  the  lines.  There 
are  twelve  gates  opening  from  the  city  to  the  suburbs,  and 
eleven  from  the  suburbs  to  the  country.  What  a  striking 
little  picture  does  each  ^te  present  to  the  beholder,  in  this 
panoramic  coupd^anl!  The  constant  stream  of  populatioiL 
and  the  carriages  passing  to  and  fro,  through  the  gates  or 
the  Stadt  and  across  the  Glacis,  look,  from  St  Stephen*! 
spire,  like  bees  swarming  about  the  small  opening  of  a 

hive. 

As  the  eye  wanders  over  the  widely  extended  suburbs 
which  environ  the  Glacis,  where  thousands  of  white,  shin- 
ing mansions  almost  dazzle  the  vision  with  their  brilliancy, 
the  attention  of  the  beholder  is  ever  and  anon  attracted  by 
some  mass  of  architecture,  betokening  either  a  palace  ors 
church,  a  barrack  or  an  hospitaL  Among  the  former,  then 
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a  few  more  conspicuous  than  the  rest :  first,  the  palace 
of  J^rince  Schwartzenbii-rg,  surrounded  with  its  dark  shady 
iraJlLs — the  favourite  resort  of  all  love-sick  grisettes  of  the 
capita,];  next,  the  palace  oT Prince  Lichtenstein. finv'xroned 
with  a  delicious  garden,  in  the  English  style,  ancl  vast  con- 
servatories ;  then  there  is  the  wide-extended  front  of  the 
Jfmpen'al  Palace  at  the  Aulic  Gale  ;  also,  the  Royal  Villa 
of  Selvidere^  with  its  garden  terraces,  rendered  interesting 
to  eTrery  lover  of  the  fine  arts,  since  it  now  holds  within  its 
vralls  the  famous  Mosaic  copy  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
fresco  of  the  Last  Supper;  and  lastly,  the  Riding  School 
and    JStabUs,  w^hich   are  beyond  description  superb.     In 
evidence  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention,  that  the 
Ibrnier  served  as  a  ball-room  during  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
The  emperor's  stud,  which  is  kept  in  the  latter,  is  very 
extensive.    We  were  told  there  were  at  least  800  horses 
in  his  stables.    Besides  these  more  remarkable  buildings, 
which  thus  adorn  the  suburbs,  there  are  also  the  palaces 
of  Princes  Ester  hazy,  Auersperg,  Metternich,  and  a  hun- 
dred others,  who  possess  no  title  or  distinction  whatever, 
save  that  of  citizens.  This  class  of  burghers  are  numerous 
and  they  live  splendidly.    You  may  form  some  notion  ol 
the  number  of  fine  mansions  in  Vienna  and  its  suburbs, 
when  I  tell  you,  that  there  reside  within  it  about  fifty  prin- 
ces, having  above  half  a  million  of  florins ;  and  about 
seventy  Graffs,  with  from  100,000  to  200,000  florins  of  an- 
nual income.    It  is  here,  also,  as  in  London;  there  are 
many  plain  citizens  who  can  easily  spend  their  fifty  thou- 
sand florins  a  year.    The  fact  is,  the  Austrian  nobility  and 
the   citizens  of  Vienna  are,  perhaps  with  the  solitary  ex- 
ception of  the  Englisb,  the  richest  in  the  world.   It  is,  there- 
fore, the  less  surprising  to  find  this  city  the  grand  theatre 
of  the  mo.^t  princely  and  luxurious  expenditure  on  the 
Continent 

When  the  eye  is  satiated  with  surveying  the  buildings 
of  the  suburbs,  it  may  extend  its  view  to  the  wide  and  out- 
spreading country  around.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  range 
along  the  lovely  scenery  about  and  beyond  SchOnbrunn, 
till  it  is  arrested  by  the  Bruhl  and  Baden  mountains;  on 
the  other,  it  may  seek  the  wooded  Prater,  and  the  broad 
flowing  Danube,  winding  its  course  through  an  extensive 
plain,  towards  Hungary;  while  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon, 
may  be  seen  the  Castle  of  Presburg.  The  famous  villages 
of  Essling,  Wagram,  and  Aspern,  also  spot  the  plain,  and 
inspire  a  hundred  historical  recollections.  Again,  in  the 
distance,  we  behold  the  Leopoldsberg,  at  the  foot  of  which, 
the  Danube  divides  itself  into  three  branches,  whose  small- 
est and  most  southern  arm  washes  the  walls  of  the  city ; 
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whUe  the  Kohlenberg,  high  in  mid  air,  raises' its  lofty  head, 
with  its  striking  monastic  crown.  Imagine,  for  a  moment, 
one  and  all  of  these  numerous  objects  presented  to  you  at 
a  single  glance,  and  you  may  then  have  some  conception 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  panoramic  view  from  St  Stephen's 
spire.  Forming,  as  it  does,  one  vast  spectacle  of  city, 
suburbs,  valleys,  nvers,  plains,  and  mountains,  all  blended 
harmoniously  together,  when  beheld  under  a  morning  sky 
and  a  clear  atmosphere,  it  is  a  scene  which,  once  beheld, 
can  never  be  forgotten. 

After  having  occupied,  according  to  custom,  the  seat 
upon  which  GraJF  Von  Starhember^  sat  watching  the  camp 
of  the  Turks,  when  they  besieged  Vienna  in  1683,  we  de- 
>scended  the  spire,  and  as  good  mrtune  would  have  It.  were 
most  opportunely  gratified  by  hearing  in  the  church  one 
of  those  Gregorian  chants,  accompanied  by  trombones, 
which  are  at  once  so  plain  and  so  solemn.  The  effect  of 
such  music  echoinj?  through  the  vast  cathedral,  was  alto- 
gether sublime.  The  superior  style  in  which  this  kind  of 
sacred  music  is  executed  in  Vienna,  compared  with  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  done  at  Paris  and  elsewhere  in 
France,  is  exceedingly  striking. 

Our  guide  through  the  cathedral,  having  observed  the 


hint, 

and  instantly  followed  him  down  a  narrow  street,  callc^d 
the  Rauhenstein  Gasse.  On  reaching  an  humble-looking' 
beer -house,  he  stopped,  and  pointing  to  a  bow- window  on 
the  first  floor,  said,  "  There,  gentlemen,  is  the  house  in 
which  our  greatest  musician  passed  many  days,  and  gave 
his  famous  concerts."  The  house  is  altoe^ether  mean  and 
paltry  as  a  habitation,  but  when  associated,  as  it  must  ever 
be,  with  the  fame  and  the  music  of  Mozart,  it  becomes 
more  interesting  than  many  a  palace:  another  striking 
proof  of  the  talismanic  influence  of  genius,  and  its  superi- 
ority in  comparison  with  birth  or  wealth  ! 

Since  I  last  addressed  you.  I  have  seen  many  other  sights 
worthy  of  being  noticed  in  detail ;  but  time  presses,  and  I 
can  do  little  more  than  merely  allude  to  them  here.  For 
ir. stance,  I  have  visited  the  St.  MichaeVs  Church,  with  its 
be  utiful  altar-piec^'of  marble,  and  its  striking  representa- 
tion  of  the  Crucifixion  in  terra  cotta;  also,  ihc  Carmelite 
Church  with  its  splendid  painted  windows  above  the  altar. 
1  have  likewise  viewed  the  Hof-Kirche^  of  which  I  may  re- 
m  irk,  en  passant,  that  it  is  fortunately  exempt  from  those 
disgusting  relics  in  the  shape  of  skeletons,  decked  out  in 
fine  dresses^  precious  stones,  and  flowers,  wnich  render  the 
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oAer  churches  of  this  capital  more  like  raree-shows  than 
places  of  worship.  I  have  passed  a  few  hours  in  the  picture* 
gallery  of  Count  Czermiefiy  where,  among  other  gems  of 
the  art,  I  was  particularly  stru9lc   with  a  landscape  by 
Kuysdaei,  an  interior  by  Grerhard  Dhu,  and  a  cattle-piece 
by  Paul  Potter.    Of  this  last  picture,  I  may  mentioiyby  the 
way,  that  I  saw  here  a  most  remarkable  copy,  by  a  Herr 
iiunat  of  Manhcim.    It  would  have  puzzled  many  a  con- 
noisseur to  say  which  was  the  origmal.    In  the  Joseph?9 
Acddemy^  I  have  gazed  with  admiration  upon  its  magnifi- 
cent wax  preparations,  illustrative  of  every  portion  of  the 
human  frame,  and  which,  at  least,  equal  the  famous  col- 
lection at  Florence.    I  have  also  walked  through  the  Arse- 
nal^  with  its  2n0  columns  of  gun-barrels,  with   capitals^ 
of  bayonets.    Amon^  the  curiosities  shown  here,  is  the 
balloon  which  Marshal  Jourdan  used  for  reconnoitring 
the  Austrian  army  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus  \  a  rich  collec- 
tion of  steel  harness,  shields,  &c.  displayed  on  the  figures 
of  the  successive  emperors  of  Germany ;  the  dtess,  with 
(he  mark  of  the  bullet,  which  Adolphus  of  Sweden  wore 
when  he  was  killed  in  1623;  the  hat  of  General  Aldringer, 
the  half  of  which  was  carried  away  by  a  cannon-ball  in  a 
battle  in  Bavaria  ;  the  hat  of  Godfred  of  Bouillon;  and,  to 
crown  all,  a  hundred  French  republican  flags,  with  one 
that  belonged  to  the  Italian  Carbonari,  upon  which  is  in- 
scribed, "  ImUpendenza  o  Morte.''    I  have  likewise  strolled 
through  the  Incaliderihaus^  an  hospital  like  that  of  Chelsea, 
in  which  six  hundred  veterans  are  allowed  to  pass  their 
days  in  peace  and  comfort    In  the  hall  of  this  establish- 
ment there  are  two  interesting  pictures.    The  one 'is  .illus- 
trative of  the  battle  of  Leipsic  5  the  other,  of  the  battle  of 
Aspem.    They  are  both  from  the  pencil  of  Kraft;  a  clever 
artist  of  Vienna.    All  the  figures  in  both  are  portraits.  The 
former  was  presented  to  the  invalids  by  the  citizens  of 
Vienna  ;  the  other,  by  the  Stdnde  of  Lower  Austria.    The 
cost  of  both  was  four  thousand  florins.    Such  are,  in  brief, 
the  more  remarkable  objects  which  latterly  attracted  my 
attention.    I  might  tell  you  of  my  pilgrimage  to  the  lovely 
little  village  of  M  AAn'ftg,  to  view  the  tomb  of  the  unfortunate 
Beethoven.    But  enough  of  the  Vienna  liona. 

During  the  last  few  days,  we  have  *"een  sadly  annoyed 
with  what  1  might  call  ophthalmia^  from  the  clouds  of  dust 
which  we  have  been  obliged  to  encounter,  particularly 
wh6n  crossing  the  Glacis.  Vienna  in  this  respect  is  almost 
as  bad  as  Berlin ;  and  I  am  certain  that  even  the  Arabian 
desert  cannot  exhibit  a  more  a^ievous  annoy  ahce  than  one 
experiences  here  on  a  dry  wiroy  ^y.  Yesterday  the  show- 
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era  of  dust  and  sand,  in  fact,  forcibly  reminded  lOe  of  a 
tornado. 

Talking  of  Vienna  nuisances,  there  is  another  which  lean- 
not  help  mentioning.  It  is.  the  sawing  of  fuel  on  the  pave- 
ments. In  consequence  or  this  custom,  which  is  constaot 
and  universal,  one-half  of  many  of  the  narrow  streets  is 
encumbered  with  billets  of  wood. 

I  mentioned,  in  a  former  letter,  the  early  hour  at  wbtcb 
the  theatres  closed ;  but  1  forgot  to  tell  you  of  the  pleasant 
supper-parties  which  generally  follow.  You  can  scarcely 
imagine  what  a  gay  appearance  some  of  the  lighted  gar- 
dens assume  about  nine  o'clock,  when  peopled  with  those 
who  seek  refreshment  after  the  play  is  over;  or  how  lively 
and  exhilarating  the  animated  tattle,  which  is  heard  at  the 
saloons  of  such  restaurateurs  as  Daum%  in  the  Koll- 
markt — and  yet  the  sounds  are  somewhat  ludicrous.  Amid 
the  babble  of  tongues  and  the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks, 
what  do  you  think  of  ever  and  anon  hearing  the  sweet  voice 
of  some  fair  Viennese  calling  out  for  beefsteak,  wherewith 
to  wind  up  the  gastronomical  business  of  the  day !  It  is 
even  so  in  reality;  but  I  may  add,  that  the  dish  here  is 
given  as  good  as  it  ever  was  presented  at  Dolly's  renowned 
chop-house  in  its  palmiest  days  1 

Notwithstanding  these  convivial  supper-parties,  the 
streets  of  Vienna  are  exceedingly  quiet  at  night,  and  yo« 
rarely  meet  with  any  of  those  poor  unfortunates  who  are 
found  prowling  about  at  all  hours  in  London.  I  am  credi- 
bly informed,  that  stews  are  here  unknown.  This,  ho«^ 
ever,  must  not  be  taken  as  an  index  of  superior  morality, 
but  rather  the  reverse.  Incontinence  among  the  ViennescL 
does  not  require  to  mask  itself  so  closely  as  with  us  ;  ana 
from  being  more  generally  indulged  in,  neither  degrades 
so  deeply  its  victims,  nor  so  irretrievably  plunges  them 
into  misery.  You  may  easily  conceive  that  there  is  no 
great  need  of  street- walkers  or  stews,  in  a  city  where 
every  liaison  which  a  stranger  may  choose  to  form,  can 
be  carried  on  without  offence  to  morals,  even  in  his  own 
h6tel  or  lodgings.  Scarce  a  day  passes,  for  instance,  on 
which  I  do  not  meet  with  some  foir  grUeiU  tripping  up  the 
staircase  of  our  h6tel,  to  pay  her  devoirs  to  some  cher  and! 
From  all  I  can  learn,  I  believe  the  sentiment  of  the  Empe- 
ror Joseph,  with  respect  to  the  immorality  of  Vienna,  is 
still  perfectly  applicable.* 

*  VieQDa  is  almost  aa  bad  as  Prague,  in  reference  to  the  sumbar  of  ille- 
gitimate  children.  The  same  causes  also  obtain  in  the  capital  of  Aastiia 
as  in  that  of  Bohemia— a  lyinj?-in  hospital  calcultte(!l  -to  prevent  deteetiea, 
and  an  orphan  instimiioni-^'itli  privileges  ^qpial  lotlMt  of  Paris. 
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With  the  exception  of  lodgings,  )'ou  find  everything  very 
reasonable  in  Vienna;  and  I  nave  no  doubt  that  a  gen* 
tieman  bachelor  could  live  here  most  comfortably,  at  aa 
expense  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  You 
can  have  a  servant  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms,  whose 
fidelity  and  attention  to  your  wants  are  such  as  is  but  too 
seldom  met  with  elsewhere.  This  is  the  result  of  an  ex- 
cellent regulation  of  the  government.  In  order  to  encour- 
age fidelity  among  domestics,  it  bestows  premiums  on 
those  who  have  served  their  masters  faithfully  and  atten- 
tively in  Vienna  for  five-and-twenty  years,  and  who,  dur- 
mg  that  period,  have  been  for  ten  years  with  one  family. 
The  premium  awarded  to  each,  runs  from  ten  to  upwards 
Of  one  hundred  florins. 

Since  my  return  from  Baden,  cholera,  in  all  its  terrors, 
has  been  moving  forward  with  rapid  strides.  I  cannot  de- 
scribe the  alarm  and  consternation  of  the  people.  The 
necessary  quarantines  that  have  been  establisned,  have 
already  put  an  almost  complete  stop  to  commerce,  and 
every  manufacturer  is  parting  with  his  workmen,  and 
throwing  them  idle  on  the  country.  In  Vienna  there  are 
between  20,000  and  30,000  persons  already  set  adrift  by 
their  masters;  but,  fortunately,  they  have  been  employed 
by  the  government,  and  are  engaged  in  beautifying  the  ram- 
parts. Stransrers  have  nearly  all  fled  at  the  approach  of 
the  pestilence,  and,  in  like  manner,  every  Viennese  who 
can  spare  time,  command  money,  or  obtain  a  passport,  has 
removed  himself  as  far  as  possible  from  the  sound  of  St 
Stephen's  dead  bell.  In  short,  the  public  alarm  here,  at  the 
present  moment,  is  at  its  height,  and  every  morning  brings 
some  fresh  reports  of  fatal  attacks  of  the  disease ;  and 
these  fly  from  mouth  to  mouth  like  lightning,  everywhere 
increasing  the  fever  of  apprehension,  which  already  so 
widely  prevails.  Never,  perhaps,  were  the  three  paltry 
joarnals  of  Vienna  perused  with  such  anxious  avidity  as 
at  the  present  moment;  and  even  the  favourite  topic  of 
MHe.  Elsler's  dancing,  and  Mile.  Mailer's  ladylike  acting, 
is  given  up,  for  the  account  of  some  cholera  prescription, 
or  some  new  panacea  against  infection.  Each  street,  as  I 
formerly  mentioned,  has  an  individual  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  health  of  the  vicinity;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
every  three  houses,'  in  order  to  make  even  a  more  strict 
scrutiny,  have  selected  a  guardian  from  among  themselves. 
The  government,  too,  as  if  prepared  for  the  worst  conse- 
quences, has  purchased  a  piece  of  ground  on  the  road  to 
Pesth  for  a  cemetery;  and  already  it  has  caused  some 
hundreds  of  graves  to  be  dug,  fbr  those  who  may  fall  vic- 
tims to  this  terribl*  scourge  1  The  policy  of  announcinf 
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this  is  exceedingly  questionable.  Only  rnagiae  the  efect 
of  a  large  placard,  telling  the  inhabitants  the  whole  of  the 
preparations  in  detail !  Even  I  and  my  companion  started 
back,  when  we  saw  the  announcement  posted  up  a  few 
days  ago  at  the  end  of  the  Ferdinand  Bridge. 

The  anxiety  and  terror  which  prevail,  may  be  best  illus- 
trated by  the  fact,  that  every  shop  is  teeming  with  preven- 
tives of  the  disease,  in  the  shape  of  iSant7d/ -flannel,  belly- 
straps  of  leather,  quack  recipes  of  every  sort  and  descrip- 
tion ;  while  the  blooming  hydrangia  or  flowering  myrtle^ 
has  been  removed  from  the  sill  of  at  least  one  wmdow  in 
every  house,  to  make  room  for  a  large  glass  jar,  in  which  a 
mixture  of  the  most  heterogeneous  kind  is  softening  in  the 
sun,  to  be  used  for  ruhbingthe  body  when  the  first  symp- 
toms of  the  distemper  appear! 

The  progress  of  the  j^»stiience,  while  it  creates  terror^ 
has  necessarily  given  a  new  impulse  to  every  species  of^ 
empiricism  and  medical  quackery.  The  doctors  in  every 
town  through  which  we  have  passed,  have  been  putting  the  ' 
printing-presses  in  requisition,  for  the  promulgation  of 
some  new  thcoiy  regarding  its  nature  and  origin,  or  some 
imaginary  euro.  You  may  form  some  notion  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  has  been  carried,  when  I  state,  that  in 
this  city  alone  there  has  been  more  paper  printed,  connect- 
ed with  cholera,  than  would  have  served  for  the  whole 
literature  of  Austria  for  a  twelvemonth!  Among  the  manjr 
curative  theories  that  have  been  advocated,  you  may  easi- 
ly imagine,  that  the  Homctopathic  system  of  Dr.  Hahne- 
mann has  not  been  forgotten.  Apropos  of  the  doctor ;  you 
must  know  that  there  are  not  a  few  zealous  advocates  in 
Vienna  of  the  infinilesimal  pharmacopceia  of  that  renown- 
ed mediciner — men  who  credit  the  efficacy  of  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  grain  of  medicine  as  undoubtingly,  as  some 
in  our  own  country  believe  that  they  cannot  swallow  a 
sufficient  number  of  Morrison's  pills ! 

Whenever  people  get  alarmed,  they  los&  in  a  great 
measure,  the  exercise  of  their  reasoning  faculties,  and 
hence  it  is  then  that  quackery  in  religion  and  medicine  is  . 
most  sure  to  thrive.  Whether  Dr.  Hahnemann's  scboc^ 
of  physic  oyght  to  be  placed  in  this  category,  I  am  not  doc- 
tor enough  to  say ;  but  this  I  know,  thai  it  has  got  pleniy 
of  abettors  in  Germany  ;  and  certainly  it  is  a  theory  whicb»  j 
of  all  others,  is  most  illustrative  of  the  speculative  charac-  | 
ter  of  the  German  mind.  As  far  as  I  can  understand  llabn- 
cmann's  system,  it  is  this :  He  considers  that  there  are  only 
three  possible  relations  between  the  symptoms  of  diseasei 
and  the  specific  effects  of  remedies;  and  these  he  caUs-* 
np€>tniion^  resemblaticej  and  helcrogiiHeity,    The  treatmeuif 
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t)f  disease  mast  consequently  be  confined  to  three  meth- 
ods-:— 1st,  The  antipathic  method,  oi*  that  which  employs 
medicines  producing  specific  effects  in  opposition  to  the 
synaptoms  of  the  natural  disease.  2d.  The  homcEopathic 
method,  or  that  which  makes  use  of  remedies  exciting  spe- 
cific effects  similar  to  those  of  the  disease  in  question. 
And  "Sd,  The  aUopathic  method,  or  that  which  uses  medi- 
cines producing  specific  effects,  different  from  the  symp- 
toms of  the  natural  disease,  that  are  neither  similar  nor  in 
opposition  to  it.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  Dr.  Hahnemann 
and  his  followers  assert  that  in  no  instance  does  it  ever 
produce  a  real  cure ;  and  with  regard  to  the  first,  they 
consider  it  as  only  a  palliative  process  which  can  never  cure 
any  disease  of  consequence,  far  less  a  chronic  disease. 
The  homcBopaihic  system  of  medicine,  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  acting  only  on  the  parts  and  organs  which 
are  already  affected  by  disease,  and  no  other,  at  once,  in 
their  opinion,  struggles  with  the  natural  malady ;  and 
accordingly  the  theory  assumes,  that  as  the  medicinal 
maladies  are  in  their  nature  more  energetic  than  the 
natural  sufferings,  these  last  give  way,  provided  that  the 
artiticial  action^  produced  surpasses  them  in  strength. 
In  favour  of  this  view,  they  draw  a  further  conclusion, 
from  the  axiom,  that  two  similar  maladies  cannot  co- 
exist. 

It  is  truly  astonishing  to  find  how  many  educated  per- 
sons in  Germany  are  implicit  believers  in  this  medical 
doctrine,  and  who  actually  carry  about  with  them  un- 
questionable evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  their  belief,  by 
having  at  all  times  in  their  possession  a  raedicine-cbest, 
whose  infinitesimal  pilMct  do  certainly  appear  to  the  un- 
initiated, to  be  fitted  for  none  save  the  inhabitants  of  Lil- 
liput  1 

But  why,  you  will  ask,  should  we  smile  at  the  believers 
in  Dr.  Hahnemann's  system  ?  Do  not  well-informed  Span- 
iards still  contend  for  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope;  and  is 
not  the  doctrine  of  cause  and  effect  still  the  terror  of  Pro- 
testant orthodoxy  1  It  is  scarcely  fair,  therefore,  to  quar- 
rel with  the  Infinitesimals.  But  there  is  another  reason  not 
less  cogent.  The  other  day,  in  a  mbced  company,  when  I 
sneered  at  this  new  school  of  physic,  1  was  immediately 
met  by  a  bitter  attack  upon  the  whole  system  of  our  Eng- 
lish medical  practice — a  practice  which  ray  Austrian  friends 
characterized  as  little  better  than  that  of  Dr.  Sangrado, 
seeing  that,  in  their  opinion,  our  whole  curative  code  con- 
sisted in  drawing  blood  and  administering  mercury!  I 
suspect,  from  all  that  I  can  recollect  of  British  doctory^  that 
Ihere  is  some  truth  in  this  sarcasm. 
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While  the  dread  of  cholera  has  thus  given  a  fillip  to  the  ho- 
CKBopathic.  and  other  theoretical  systems  of  medicine,  it  has 
also  tendea  materially  to  increase  the  number  of  believers  in 
the  wonderful  effects  of  Animal  Magnetism.  The  history  of 
that  singular  hallucination,  for  it  is  nothing  else,  may  be  said 
to  be  appropriately  German,  both  in  its  nature  and  onein; 
because,  from  the  day  that  the  power  of  the  magnet  wasSrst 
applied  by  Anthony  Mesmer,  for  the  cure  of  aisease,  up  to 
the  present  hour,  we  have  had  a  succession  of  the  most 
extraordinary  proofs  of  the  overpowering  influence  of  hu- 
man imagination,  that  have  ever  occurred  in  this  imagina- 
tive world.  In  many  respects  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  real 
monomania,  since  even  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
enlightened  men  of  the  age,  have  looked  upon  its  efficacy 
and  power  as  an  indisputable  truth.  You  would  scarcely 
credit  the  number  of  educated  persons,  who  most  consct- 
entiously  believe  in  its  effects.  In  fact,  all  over  Germany, 
animal  magnetism  is  as  much  the  rage,  as  is  their  trans- 
cendental philosophy.  It  would  take  a  volume  to  detail  aB 
the  singular  cures  of  which  I  have  heard— cures  which 
would  at  once  put  to  shame  the  whole  elixir  vikB  powers 
of  Solomon's  Balm  of  Gilead,  even  long  after  its  inventor 
acquired  by  its  magic,  Gilead  House,  and  his  splendid  for- 
tune to  boot  I  Alas,  poor  human  nature,  how  wofuUy  /Aon 
art  spooned!  To  suppose  that  the  tuver-health  of  one 
man  may  be  imparted  to  increase  the  stib-health  of  anoth- 
er, and  that  too  by  means  of  manipulation  and  the  proper 
use  of  the  eyes,  is  perhaps  a  veiy  good  creed  for  those  imbued 
with  a  magnincent  bump  ofidealily  ;  but  to  plain  folks,  like 
you  and  myself^  it  certainly  does  appear  somewhat  apoc- 
ryphal. I  am  far  from  pretending  to  aenv,  however,  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  handsome  young  medical  magnetizer  to  pro- 
duce rather  singular  effects  upon  a  pretty  nervous  hypochon- 
driac, by  the  proper  use  of  his  tUtritimis  powers;  but  as  to 
the  philosophy f  I  think  we  may  leave  that  to  the  followers 
of  Spalanzani  to  determine.  As  things  stand  at  present, 
the  effects  here  are  not  merely  animal^  if  I  may  so  speak ; 
for  the  whole  body  of  German  metaphysics  have  been 
brought  into  play  on  the  subject.  Two  rather  celebrated 
men — Kieser  of  Jena,  and  IVolfart  of  Berlin,  have  entered 
the  lists  of  controversy,  and  heaven  knows  where  it  is  to 
end !  They  have  been  abetted  in  all  their  theories,  by  De* 
leuze  and  Puysegur  in  France,  and  Vasevi  in  Italy.* 

-  * 

*  SiDce  the  wriier  was  in  Germany,  the  subject  of  animal  magnetifliii 
has  been  brought  before  the  British  public,  through  the  efforts  of  J.  CL 
Colqnihoon,  Esq.  shenff  of  Danibartonahire,  whose  newly  imbltshed  woiki 
entitled  JtU  RecdaiOt  or     An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin*  Progrsssi  and  Pn» 
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This  forenoon  we  made  an  excursion  to  the  imperial  pal- 
ace of  Schonbrunn,  which  is  about  three  miles  from  Vien- 
na. It  is  a  very  large  and  strikinsr  structure,  but  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  architectural  beauty.  It  is  opeti  to 
the  road  in  front,  but  is  ericlosed  behind  by  a  very  fine 
park,  one  portion  of  which  is  beautified  by  flower-gardens, 
while  others  are  laid  out  in  long,  straight,  shaded  walks, 
the  trees  being  cut  into  the  shape  of  walls  with  niches,  in 
which  stand  cotoasal  figures  on  lofty  pedestals.  The  whole 
forms  a  rich  specimen  of  the  false  taste  in  gardening,  which 
characterized  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  atid  is  so  well  exem 
plified  in  the  park  at  Versailles,  M'here  the  genius  of  Le 
N6tre  shines  in  all  its  stiff,  unbending  magnificence.  The 
park  of  SchOnbrunn  also  contains  a  tolerable  mena- 
gerie, and  a  botanical  garden,  whose  glass  ranges  are  so 
forty,  as  to  allow  even  the  tallest  tfi-es  to  attain  their  fuU 
growth. 

On  the  summit  of  the  rising  ground  behind  the  palace, 
stands  a  handsome  building,  after  the  style  of  Palladio, 
called  the  Gloriat^  which  commands  one  of  the  finest  pros- 
pects that  can  be  imagined.  It  is  the  favourite  and  famed 
resort  of  all  the  view-hunters  of  the  capital — a's  it  is  allow- 
ed that  from  tliis  point  Vienna  is  seen  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. To  the  southwest  of  the  park  is  a  nitjst  extensive 
Thierffarten  or  deer-park,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  wliich 
extends  to  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  circumference.  The 
game  in  the  forest,  as  you  may  well  conceive,  is  thus 
completely  protected,  and  consists  of  fallow  and  red 
deer,  wild  boar,  hares,  pheasants,  &c.  The  Ninirods  of 
the  court  possess  here,  at  all  times,  a  rich  field  of  enjoy- 
ment 

At  present  the  palace  of  SchOnbrunn,  with  its  grounds, 
is  all  railed  round,  in  the  expectation  that  the  court  will 
there  shut  itself  up  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in 
the  capital;  and  so  close  has  the  barricade  been  made, that 
the  palace,  when  placed  under  quarantine,  will  not  be  ac- 
cessible even  to  the  smallest  animal ;  infection,  tlierefore, 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  reach  it,  except  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind.  Pestilence,  however,  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons.   In  this,  as  in  every  other  instance  on  record,  it  mows 


eat  State  of  Animal  Magnetism,"  would  certainly  persuade  one  that  there 
is  more  in  this  matter  tnan  Englishmen  have  hitherto  admitted.  Mr. 
Colquhoun's  work  is  certainly  a  very  curious  and  amusins  production, 
■iid  fully  realizes  its  title.  He  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  wholr  d.)ctrme» 
which  Deleuze,  Tnrdy  de  Montravel,  M.  de  Puysegur,  and  oih  rp,  have 
propagated  in  France:  and  which  Wienhoh,  Kluge,  Ennemoser, 
Uchtenstadt,  Kieicr.  and  Ziermann,  have  so  firmly  supported  m  Oer- 
many. 
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down,  with  relentless  and  indiscrtcninating  fury,  both  the 
little  and  the  great ;  and  here  persons  of  every  grade  a  ad 
condition  are  most  feelingly  alive  to  the  fact.  Indeed,  the 
preparations  made  everywhere  about  the  capital;  to  meet 
the  ravages  of  the  disease,  are  enough  to  frighten  the  peo- 
ple out  of  their  senses ;  and  the  eflfects  which  it  may  pro- 
duce when  it  does  come,  are  not  to  be  contemplated.  Only 
think  of  the  consequences  which  must  arise,  from  each 
house  beinff  separated  from  the  other — when  friend  cannot 
meet  friend— when  business  must  for  months  be  destroyed, 
and  when  poverty  and  misery  will  affect  the  lower  classes 
in  a  tenfold  degree — when,  in  fact,  the  machinery  of  the 
police  and  the  government  will  be  disorganized  by  die  joint 
influence  of  terror  and  discontent,  since,  under  such  visit- 
ations, men  are  incapable  of  cool  reflection,  and  it  is  prob- 
able will  only  see  in  the  scourge  that  afflicts  their  country, 
the  scourge  that  h£is  followed  the  cannon  of  despotism. 
The  restraints  which  the  arrival  of  a  pestilence  must  neces- 
sarily occasion  in  this  city,  will  be  very  apt  to  create  dis- 
content among  the  more  ignorant  of  the  inhabitants — a  dis- 
content which  may  require  all  the  tact  of  Metternich  to 
soothe.  A  few  Hungarian  grumblers  already  whisper  some- 
thing about  its  purifying  effects  in  a  political  point  of  view, 
but  I  cannot  see  how  these  can  act  on  Austria.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  elsewhere  it  has  rather  aided  liberty  than  iB" 
jured  it.  For  though  brought  into  Europe  by  the  abettors 
of  despotism,  it  has  become  their  greatest  enemy.  To  its 
presence  do  the  Poles,  in  a  great  measure,  owe  the  po- 
sition that  they  still  occupy  at  Warsaw;  while,  from  its 
ravages,  demanding  cordons  of  Prussians  and  Aus- 
trians  on  their  frontiers,  has  Europe  been,  in  all  likelihood, 
saved  the  terror  of  a  war,  which,  if  undertaken,  would 
have  been  directed  against  the  first  principles  of  the  so- 
cial compact — ^the  right  of  a  people  choosing  their  own 
sovereign  !* 

I  had  intended  to  have  ^ven  you  some  other  details  re* 
garding  Vienna,  but  1  fear  I  have  already  been  sufficiently 
prolix,  and  must  reserve  what  I  have  farther  to  say  till  an- 

«  It  is  only  fair  to  state  here,  that  the  Austrian  court,  instead  of  shmuof 
itself  up  in  solitude,  as  was  intended,  on  the  appearance  of  cholera,  did 
the  very  reverse.  The  Emperor,  the  Empies&  and  the  Archduke  Charles 
remained  in  Vienna,  and  encourased  the  people  by  visiting  every  quarter  of 
the  city  which  was  most  affiictea  with  the  pestilence ;  and  instead  of  any 
dissatisfaction  being  excited  among  the  people,  it  was  found,  that  the  dis- 
ease, in  consequence  of  calling  form  the  sympathies  of  the  Kmperor,  and 
the  increased  attention  of  his  family  towards  their  subjects,  had  the  efiikt 
of  more  snronglv  knitdng  the  alTecuons  of  the  people  to  the  imperial  house, 
rne  number  who  died  of  cholera,  daring  the  short  space  that  ii  ngad  is 
Tjenns,  amoaated  tb  Hiru  9!iott§cmd.  ^ 
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other  opportunity,  or  till  we  meet  Allow  me  merely  to 
add,  how  lamentable  it  is  to  see  so  lovely  a  city  and  so  fair 
a  country  under  a  grinding  tliougb  specious  despotism,  and 
■o  gBy  and  tboushtiess  a  people  so  soon  destined  to  brave 
the  fury  of  a  frightfid  pestilence! 
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I>e(Mirtiire  from  Vienna— 8t.  POUer— MSlk— Enna— AiDStellen— ^nter  Vppmr  Ao»> 
tiia—Bberaberf— Lints— Prov<*rb>al  beaut v  of  the  women— Branau — Cnrnrd 
Bavartao  frontier— Hohenlinden  and  Marianilf-^rriral  at  Municli — Appearance 
of  (l>v  city — tlie  «hrine  of  the  fine  ana  in  Gei  many— Royal  gallery  of  paiotisf*— 
ModcniOermAniichool  of  paintings — Society  for  i>arroni«ing  uMMlem  art — Prince 
Leiichienberg*a  collection— Monument  to  Heaiinamoia,  by  Thorwaldaeii — Ti» 
Glyptothelc  and  the  Pinalcotheic — Leo  Von  Klenz«>— ^he  new  opera  houM-^ — Mad- 
eiDoiselle  Scheclcner,  and  Mademoiselle  I leinefettcr— Bavarians  the  loven  of 

Eod  cheer— Numerous  beer-houses  in  Munich— Bavarians  pood  l>eer>bibberi— > 
aensive  brewery  of  flerr  Pschor— FoHiics  more  freely  discussed  here  thaa 
in  Austria— Bavana  possesses  a  free  consiiiution— Chaiuber  of  Deputies  and 
Peers— PoUtlcal  and  literary  journals — Nymphen burgh  palace. 

MONICH,  1S31. 

HcATEN  be  praised,  we  are  thus  far  on  our  journey,  hav- 
ing escaped  a  twenty-four  days'  imprisonment  in  a  Contu- 
w/iZ'Anstalty  or  Lazaretto,  on  the  frontiers  of  Bavaria !  I 
had  scarcely  finished  my  last  letter,  when  secret  informa- 
tion was  conveyed  to  us  that  the  cholera  had  actually  reach- 
ed Vienna,  and  that  if  we  had  any  wish  to  avoid  quaran- 
tine on  our  journey  homeward,  we  ou^ht  to  set  out  without 
a  moment's  delay.  We  instantly  tooK  the  hint,  and  pre- 
pared to  put  ourselves  en  route.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, I  made  every  exertion  to  get  the  necessary  travelling- 
papers;  and  as  good  luck  'would  have  it,  we  found  our- 
selves fairly  out  of  Vienna,  before  it  was  declared  by  the 
police  to  be  infected  with  the  pestilence.  The  very  day 
after  our  departure,  an  official  bulletin  announced  that  hun- 
dreds of  the  citizens  had  been  seized  with  the  distemper, 
and  that  many  had  already  fallen  victims  to  its  ravages.  I 
believe  we  are  the  last  party  that  have  passed  the  Bavarian 
frontier,  from  the  Austrian  capital. 

In  our  anxiety  to  escape  the  risk  of  quarantine,  you  may 
easily  imagine  that  we  did  not  tarry  by  the  way  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, I  have  but  a  meager  account  to  give  you  of  our 
journey  to  this  city.  The  road^  soon  after  leaving  Vienna, 
passes  through  a  lovely  country ;  and  near  jS/.  Poller^  which 
is  rather  a  handsome  town  about  forty  miles  from  the  cap- 
ital, it  is  beautiful  and  picturesque.  The  same  may  be  saki 
of  the  route  to  M6lk^  romantically  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  with  its  magnificent  cloister  casting  its  shad- 
ow upon  the  flowing  stream.  In  this  neighbourhood,  we 
observed  a  multitude  of  highly  cultivated  small  gardensi 
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which,  we  were  told,  were  imed  for  the  growth  of  tafiroHi  the 
euitiwtion  of  which  must  be  brought  to  great  perfection, 
since  what  is  grown  here  is  allowed  to  be  the  best  la  the 
world. 

During  the  whole  day's  journey  from  Molk,  onward  to 
Ennsj  the  road  sJdrts  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  which  are 
here  superb:  town,  village,  castie,  and  cloister,  succeed 
each  other  in  endless  picturesque  succession,  ana  are  seea 
beautifuAy  reflected  upon  the  smooth  bosom  of  its  dariK 
flowing  waters.  At  the  little  town  of  AmsteUenj  we  were 
mach  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  liouses.  They  are 
of  a  rery  peculiar  shape,  having  only  one  ground  story., 
and  two  or  three  flats  in  the  roof,  which  is  peaked  aM 
painted.  The  inhabitants,  too,  wear  a  most  peculiar  garfa^ 
which  has  all  the  charms  of  novelty  to  a  stranger. 

•At  Enns  we  entered  Upper  Austria,  and  soon  reached 
Ebertbergj  beautifully  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Traun,  which  here  mingles  its  clear  green  waters  with 
those  of  the  darker  tinted  Danube.  This  town,  you  may 
remember,  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  conflict  anring  tfaie 
campaign  of  1809.  While  passing  along  the  bridge,  we 
overlooked  the  narrow  space  where  at  least  ten  thousand 
French  and  Austrians,  on  a  third  day  of  May,  butchered 
one  another  tecundemartem — ^that  is,  in  cold  iron  and  com- 
bustibles— all  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  their  respective 
eoantries,  as  the  fools  imagined :  but  in  truth,  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  keep  political  knaves  in  possession  of 
power. 

LfintXy  the  capital  of  Upper  Austriai  is  one  of  the  most 
lovely  and  striking  towns  I  have  seen  in  Glermanv.  The 
houses  are  well  built,  and  the  streets  broad  and  clean. 
The  square  in  which  the  market  is  held,  is  particularly 
spacious ;  and  the  freestone  houses  which  line  it,  are  ele- 
gant and  lolly.  The  town  and  its  environs^  viewed  as  we 
saw  them,  under  the  effect  of  eventide,  looked  indeed  mag- 
nificent. I  would  say,  there  is  no  place  where  a  landscape 
painter  could  spend  a  week  more  pleasantly. 

Ltintz,  although  containing  nearer  20,000  souls,  is  among 
the  few  German  towns  which  are  not  encircled  with  walls* 
It  is  not,  however,  altogether  without  defences.  Eighteen 
out  of  thirty-two  towers^  intended  to  guard  the  approaches, 
are  already  built  around  the  city.  These  singular  looking 
specimens  of  fortifications,  have  been  erected  according 
to  plans  made  by  the  Archauke  Maximilian,  and  they  form, 
it  is  said,  an  important  improvement  in  the  art  of  militarv 
en^necring.  Each  tower  is  built  within  a  hill  of  sand, 
which  surrounds  it  on  every  side,  rendering  it  unaseaUablt 
except  by  bomb-shells. 


Alttiooth  we  stopped  but  a  very  short  time  in  LintE, 
remained  long  eoough  to  be  convinced  that  the  proverbial 
beauty  of  the  women  of  that  town  has  not  been  ezagger* 
ated.  The  streets  were  crowded  with  a  continued  stream 
of  population  hurrying  to  vespers,  and  1  had  accordingly 
a  good  opportunity  of  studying  their  physiognomy.  The 
faces  of  the  fair  sex  there,  have  certainly  more  of  the  Ital- 
ian cast  than  is  generaliy  to  be  met  with  in  Grerroany ;  aikl 
although  blue  eyes,  for  the  most  part,  bear  the  bell  amongst 
them,  yet  not  a  few  of  those  who  met  my  gaze  mig.ht  have 
claimed  a  comparison  with  the  hasel  hue  of  the  gaaelle! 
Their  forms,  like  those  of  almost  all  the  maidens  of  Ger- 
many, are  round  and  plump,  though  there  is  more  than 
asual  grace  and  lightness  in  tneir  step  and  motion*  The 
ladies  of  Lintz  do  not  patronise  the  provincial  costome, 
but  follow  as  neariy  as  possible  that  of  Vienna,  which  at 
present  is  particularly  characterized  by  the  gowns  having 
short  sleeves,  while  the  lower  part  of  the  arm  is  covered 
with  long  gloves  tied  above  the  elbow,  a  fashion  which  I 
believe  was  common  with  us  about  forty  years  ago.  The 
servant  girls  don  themselves,  however,  in  a  coloured  petti- 
coat and  embroidered  epenzerl,  or  vest,  with  a  gold-em- 
broidered haube  or  cap,  which  covers  the  back  part  of  the 
head.  This  last  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  ornament  to 
a  pretty  laughing  face. 

After  passing  a  miserable  place  called  Schardin^  situated 
on  the  Inn,  and  the  town  of  Brunau^  we  bade  adieu  to 
Austria,  and  crossed  the  Bavarian  frontier.  Before  .quit- 
ting the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  I  cannot  omit 
mentioning,  the  general  appearance  of  comfort  and  happi- 
ness which  the  farmers  and  peasantry  exhibited  both  in 
Lower  and  Upper  Austria.  You  rarely  ever  meet  with  any 
tokens  of  poverty,  and  few  or  none  of  those  haggard  coun- 
tenances which  so  generally  belong  to  Catholic  countries. 

The  chief  objects  of  attraction  to  us  between  the  Bava- 
rian frontier  and  Munich,  were  the  splendid  appearances 
of  the  snow-capped  Salzburg  mountains,  which  hem  in  tbe 
wide-extended  plain  to  the  south  ;  the  fatal  field  of  Hohen- 
linden^  immortalized  in  CampbeiPs  exquisite  verses;  and 
the  famous  chapel  of  Mariahilf,  The  latter  is  a  shrine 
something  like  that  at  Loretto,  whither  pilgrims  from  aU 
quarters  of  Grermany  resort  for  the  purpose  of  doing  pen- 
ance for  their  sins,  and  of  receiving  absolution.  The 
chapel  is  a  small  black  building  with  two  low  spires,  sur- 
rounded by  an  arcade,  under  which  are  hung  upon  the 
wall  an  infinity  of  pictures  of  saints  and  martyrs.  The 
building  is  divided  in  two,  the  innermost  being  accounted 
Ihe  **  holy  of  bojies."    The  figure  of  the  Virgin  oceupiss 
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a  prominent  piace,  and  is  attired  in  a  preposterouslv 
nudy  dress  ornamented  with  the  most  expensive  jewel- 
tery.  There  are  also  several  smail  silver  urns  placed  in 
nicties,  each  of  which  contains  the  heart  of  a  king  or  em- 
peror. The  other  ornaments  of  the  shrine,  consist  of  an 
immense  variety  of  silver  gifts  plastered  over  the  walls ; 
while  two  large  lamps  of  silver,  in  the  form  of  hearts,  are 
constantly  burning  before  the  altar.  The  whole  affair  is 
one^  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  many  Juggernaut  hum- 
bug which  priests  and  knaves  have  invented  to  gull  the 
weak  and  the  ignorant  in  all  ages ;  and  which,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  human  nature,  is  equally  eflfective  now  as  a  means 
of  imposture,  as  it  was  some  centuries  ago. 

Munich^  although  it  stands  upwards  of  1,500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Adriatic,  occupies  the  centre  of  an  exten- 
sive plain  watered  by  the  Isar,  on  the  left  bank  of  which 
the  town  is  placed.  Its  immediate  neighbourhood  is  by  no 
means  l>eautiful,  but  the  distant  TyroTese  Alps  have  a  pe- 
culiarly picturesque  appearance  at  sunset. 

Arrived  in  the  Bavarian  capital,  our  anxiety  regarding 
cholera  and  quarantine  was  speedily  forgotten.  It  is  indeed 
avharming  city,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  agreeable  in  Ger- 
many; and  one,  too,  which  has  increasea  more  rapidly 
than  any  other,  both  in  buildings  and  population.    It  con- 
tains at  present,  upwards  of  95,000  inhabitants,  which  is 
an  increase  of  nearly  20,000  in  the  course  of  seven  years ! 
In  one  respect,  Munich  is  the  very  antipodes  of  Berlin.    It 
is  an  irregularly  built  town  ;  and  the  variety  of  its  styles 
of  architecture,  bespeak  not  an  instantaneous  but  a  pro- 
gressive rise.    There  is,  for  instance,  the  Gothic  of  the 
middle  ages,  mingled  with  the  Greek  of  preceding  centu- 
ries ;  while  we  have  the  old  German  contrasting  itself  with 
the'  splendid  modern  style  of  Klenze^  of  whose  works  I 
shall  take  notice  anon.    Many  of  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  crooked  ;  but  there  are  others,  such  as  the  Kaujinger, 
Sendlinger^  ffWn,  and  Schwabinger  Gcuae  that  are  straight 
and  broad.    In  the  New  Town,  the  Lvdwiga-strcuse,  Max- 
imilian^s  Platz^  Caroiineu  PlaiZy  and  KarPt  Plalz^  may 
well  bear  a  comparison  with  the  streets  and  squares  of  any 
other  city  in  Europe. 

There  is  no  town  in  Germany  where  the  fine  arts  are 
more  sedulously  cultivated,  or  where  they  find  more  liberal 
patronage,  than  in  Munich.  Amonc  the  inhabitants  this 
passion  Is  general,  and  the  city  may  be  said  to  be  the  very 
shrine  of  Carman  taste,  in  painting,  music,  sculpture,  and 
art)hitecture.  It  is  in  fact  much  better  entitled  to  iU  lately 
acquired  appeUation  of.  the  Modern  ilM#fiii^than  even  the 
caintalbfSootlsBd.    TheRoyal  Gallery  of  Paintings  here. 
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ii,  fi»r  tpeefmeftfl  of  the  Ftemish  and  Dvfccb  acliools,  oneol' 
Qie  finest  In  the  world.  Among  nearly  a  thousand  pictnrai^ 
exhibited  in  eight  apartments,  1  found  the  following  ck^ 
dPctuvre:'^^  The  Murder  of  the  Innocents,"  by  RuImds; 
the  famous  ^  Village  F«te,"  by  Tenters ;  the  "  Mosicai 
Party  "  by  Netcher ;  "  The  Girl  with  the  Pitcher,"  by  Ge^ 
hard  Uhu ;  the  *'  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,"  by  Schaiicea  ; 
also  numerous  highly  coloured  Vanoerwerfs  and  Rem- 
brandts ;  besides  various  never-to-be-forgotten  portraits  by 
Vandyck.  If  the  Gallery  at  Dresden  be  the  chief  German 
shrine  of  the  Italian  masters,  the  Gallery  of  Munich  is  cer* 
tainiythat  of  the  Flemings  and  Hollanders.  While  noticing 
chefs-d'iBUvre,  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you,  that  our  cona- 
tiyman  ffitUtV*  picture  of  ''  Reading  the  Will,"  is  in  this 
collection.  It  has  an  excellent  position,  but  looks  ratlier 
flat  when  viewed  in  contrast  with  the  pieces  of  Vander- 
werff,  Von  Schalken,  and  others  of  that  school. 

The  modern  German  school  of  painting  can  be  seen  no- 
where to  greater  advantage  than  in  Munich.  This  ischieA 
Ij  owing  to  the  oatronage  bestowed  on  it  by  the  king.  At 
present,  I  am  told,  there  are  at  least  ARy  artists  employed 
by  his  majesty  in  painting,  in  frem^,  the  walls  of  the  new 
palace,  churches,  ft'C.  The  Royal  Academy  licre  has  a 
president  and  seven  professors.  Young  men  of  talent  are 
admitted  to  it  as  pensioners,  and  the  whole  Is  siip|)orted 
at  the  expense  or  government.  The  names  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  at  present  stand  highest  in  the  ai*t,  are  Come- 
Htts,  Director  of  the  Academy,  and  Pro  (essoin  Schnorr, 
Hess,  and  ZImmermann.  Heri-  Pc^rbeck,  the  groatost  of 
all  the  Bavarian  painters,  is  at  present  i^esiding  in  Italy.  I 
am  told  that  the  king  has  tempted  him  with  oflciis  of  em- 
plovment,  to  induce  him  to  return  to  his  native  city ;  but 
Ae  has  hitherto  resisted  them.  Among  other  stimulants  lo 
promote  improvement,  there  is  also  an  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  living  artists  every  three  years.    Fortunately  this 


talent  whteh  at  present  groce  the  walls  of  the  exhibition- 
room,  might  tempt  me  to  predict,  that  the  arts  In  Germany 
may  ere  lon^  rival  those  of  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

1  was  particularly  struck  with  the  limited  number  of  por- 
traits in  this  modern  exhibition.  Redundant  wealth  and 
individual  vani^  have  not  yet  combined  to  create  a  pas- 
sion for  subjects  similar  to  those  which  occupy  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  waUs  of  Somerset  House ;  and  accordingly, 
fbe  tamper  of  the  amateur  mils  no  great  risk  in  Mnnidi, 
or  being  raffled  by  those^iaplaf  s  of  weaknasa  and  iinpsi» 
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tfotence  which  so  fineqaentiy  make  British  portraits  either 
Agusting  or  ridiculous.  Why  should  pictorial  skill  be  nor 
il^uently  prostituted  in  England,  in  vain  or  monstrous 
e£R>rts  to  confer  immortality  on  dunderheads? 

'*  We  donH  denire  to  see  on  eanvan  lire 

The  eoFif  of  •  jowl  of  lead  s 
When  for  ihe  original  we  would  not  giro 
A  small  pin's  head  !*' 

This  triennial  exhibition  is  chiefly  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported by  a  society,  who  devote  8000  florins  annually  to 
the  purchase  of  such  modern  pictures,  and  other  works  of 
art,  as  they  consider  worthy  of  patronage.  Out  of  a  suc« 
cession  of  monthly  exhibitions,  the  society  select  a  certain 
number  of  the  best,  which,  afler  being  exhibited  for  a 
twelvemonth,  are  disposed  of  by  lottery  among  the  mem- 
bers, who,  I  am  told,  amount  to  upwards  of  one  tbonsand. 
Every  member  pays  a  florin  monthly  to  this  Aind,  for  the 
purchase  of  pictures.  The  king  himself  is  patron  of  the 
fraternity,  which  is  called  the  Kunst  Verein,  or  Socie^  of 
Art  Many  of  the  nobility  are  of  course  memt>ers  of  it,  and 
warmly  second  the  efibrts  of  his  majesty.  In  short,  yoa 
can  scarcely  imagine  with  what  enthusiasm  every  thing 
connected  with  the  fine  arts  is  at  this  moment  pursued  in 
the  Bavarian  capital.  I  need  scarcely  tell  you,  that  in  r»> 
^ard  to  lithography,  Munich  at  present  is  unrivalled.  It  is 
indeed  the  most  splendid  shrine  of  Senmefelder  in  the 
world. 

The  late  Prince  LeucfUenberg,  better  known  as  Eugene 
Beauharnois,  the  son  of  Josephine,  and  viceroy  of  Italy 
under  Napoleon,  was,  like  all  the  Bonaparte  iamily,  a  pa- 
tron of  the  arts.  In  his  palace  here,  which  is  at  present  ii^ 
habited  by  his  widow,  a  Bavarian  princess,  stand  the  &- 
mous  Three  Cfretces,  by  Canova,  one  of  thie  finest  worics 
ever  executed  by  that  sculptor.  It  is  the  original  marble^ 
a  copy  of  which,  you  know,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  This  admirable  group  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  picture  gallenr,  which,  contains  150  of  the  most  ex-^ 
quisite  specimens  or  the  ancient  masters.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  apartment  is  the  Kneeling  Magdalene,  by  Canova. 
If  ever  the  mute  expression  of  the  marble  could  be  said  to 
beget  sympathy  in  the  beholder,  it  is  here.  The  bended 
bead,  with  dishevelled  tresses  hanging  down  the  back  and 
on  the  bosom,  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  repentanoe  asd 
sorrow.  This  statue  was  ibrmerly  in  the  Villa  Booi^arte 
at  Milan,  but  was  brought  to  Munich  in  1817.  There  mn 
three  other  statues  in  this  palace,  of  which  the  Figiure  ow* 
rymg  a  Kid.gaive  me  the  Bloat  pleasura. 
28 
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Whiie  referring  to  the  palace  of  Beaofaarnoli,  I  am 
rally  led  to  notice  the  monument  erected  to  his  memoiy 
by  his  wile,  in  the  church  of  St  Michael.  This  group, 
which  consists  of  four  figures  in  white  marble,  is  coEisider- 
ed  one  of  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Thorwaldsen.  A  rig^d  critic 
might  perhaps  detect  a  few  faults  in  it,  but  takine  it  all  in 
all.  it  is  certainly  not  unworthy  of  the  genius  of  mat  admi- 
rable artist. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  fine  arts,  I  must  recor 
to  the  architect  Klenztty  whose  name  is  mentioned  belm. 
In  Munich,  there  are  two  modern  buildings  designed  by 
htm,  which  attract  the  attention  of  strangers.  The  one  is 
called  the  Glyptolhek.  or  receptaole  for  sculpture ;  and  the 
other,  the  Pinakothdc^  or  gallery  for  paintings.  Tlie  ^- 
Bier  is  completed,  the  latter  is  pretty  far  advanced. 

The  Qlyptothek  stands  separated  from  any  other  build- 
ings, amid  a  wide  space  laid  out  with  walks.    The  building 
forms  nearly  a  square,  having  two  fronts ;  the  principal 
facade  is  225  feet  in  length,  beine  altogether  of  marble,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  peristyle  of  twenty-two  marble 
columns  of  the  Ionic  order.    The  interior  is  t>eautiful  be- 
yond any  thing  I  have  seen  in  this  country.    You  approach 
the  door,  which  is  of  massive  ^""onze,  by  three  colossal 
steps ;  and  on  entering  the  vestibule,  jhe  floor  of  which  is 
of  parti-coloured  marble,  you  find  yourself,  on  turning  to 
the  right,  in  what  is  called  the  Egyptian  Hail,  which  is  ap- 
propriated to  sculpture  of  that  country.    It  contains  thirty- 
one  characteristic  pieces  of  sculpture.    The  second  saloon 
is  appropriated  to  Etruscan  art,  of  which  there  are  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  curious  specimens.    The    third 
room  contains  the  celebrated  Egina  Marbles,  arranged  on 
marble  walls  or  pedestals  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
formerly  placed  on  the  pediment  of  the  Temple.    The 
fourth  apartment  is  called  the  Hall  of  Apollo,  and  l>oasts  a 
very  fine  statue  of  the  ^od,  in  robes,  with  a  lyre  in  one 
hand.    This  room  contams  seventeen  pieces  of  sculpture. 
The  fiilh  is  the  Hall  of  Bacchus,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
the  famous  Farnese  Faun,  and  the  equally  well-known  Si- 
lenus,  with  young  Bacchus  in  his  arms.    There  are  twen- 
ty-five marbles  in  this  room.    The  sixth  is  the  Saloon  of 
Niobe,  which  contains  two  admirable  figures,  representing 
sons  of  that  unfortunate  family.    The  one  appears  as  if 
stretched  on  his  back  along  the  earth,  dying,  and  nothing 
can  be  truer  to  nature ;  the  other  figure  has  lost  the  head 
and  arms.    The  sculpture  of  this  figure,  however,  is  in  the 
very  first  style  of  art,  which  renders  it  invaluable.    A  bean- 
tiftu  fragment  of  the  pretty  boy  Hylas,  who  was  carried 
away  by  the  Naiadi^  and  a  fine  head  of  Medusa,  are 


among  the  rarities  in  this  apartment,  which  contains  in  all, 
twenty-five  works.  The  seventh  and  eighth  rooms  con- 
lain  as  yet  no  sculpture,  but  the  ceilings,  which  are  arched, 
have  sixty  paintings  in  fresco,  works  or  great  labour,  and 
some  of  them  of  immense  size.  The  artists  were  employ- 
ed on  them  for  five  years.  It  is  impossible  to  convey,  bv 
description,  an  adequate  idea  of  the  grandeur  and  excel- 
lence of  these  works.  In  the  one  room  is  the  whole  history 
of  the  ^ds,  while  in  the  other  is  il)q3trated  the  Iliad  of  Ho- 
mer. The  ninth  room  contains  eighteen  busts  and  statues 
of  heroes  and  philosophers.  The  tenth  is  called  the  Ro- 
man room,  a  gallery  of  great  splendour  and  size,  filled  with 
statues  and  busts  of  the  ancient  Romans,  many  of  them 
veiy  fine,  particularly  those  of  Seneca,  Cicero,  and  Cesan 
This  apartment  contains  119  works,  each  of  which  might 
of  itself  form  the  subject  of  a  letter  still  longer,  and  perhaps 
more  interesting,  than  any  that  I  have  yet  addressed  to 
you.  The  eleventh  contains  several  interesting  object^ 
among  which  are  a  large  Mosaic  pavement,  and  an  an- 
cient bronze  tripod  from  Pompeii.  The  twelfth  is  dedica- 
ted to  modern  sculpture.  Among  the  artists  whose  works 
figure  in  this  saloon,  Canova  and  Thorwaldsen  are  the 
most  conspicuous.  The  former  has  two  works — Paris  and 
Venus,  both  in  his  venr  best  style;  the  latter,  one  which 
occupies  the  centre  of*^  the  room.  The  -floors  of  all  the 
saloons  of  the  Olyptothek.  are  laid  with  four  or  five  differ- 
ent kinds  of  marble,  which  produce  a  very  splendid  effect. 
The  ceilings  are  all  arched,  and  magnificently  decorated. 
The  ornaments  are  gilt,  some  of  them  on  a  painted  ground, 
others  on  a  white ;  the  bas-reliefs  are  done  upon  a  ground 
of  gold.  The  walls  are  painted,  some  in  verd-antique,  oth- 
ers in  gallo  and  rosso  coloured  marbles. 

The  exterior,  as  well  as  the  interior,  of  this  magnificent 
f4irine  of  the  arts,  may  be  said  to  form  the  very  beau«ldeal 
of  good  taste.  It  is  at  once  a  monument  of  the  genius  of 
its  architect,  and  of  the  munificent  spirit  of  the  present 
king  of  Bavaria,  at  whose  expense  it  was  erected. 

The  Pindkothek  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Olyptothek,  and 
when  finished,  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  equally  splendid. 
Its  principal  front  is  upwards  of  500  feet  in  length,  and  the 
picture  gallery  is  intended  to  extend  the  whole  length  of  the 
building,  in  one  unbroken  line.  The  paintings  of  the  Roy- 
al Qallery  are  to  be  deposited  in  this  building  as  soon  as  it 
is  completed. 

Von  Klerize,  the  gifted  architect  of  these  two  buildings, 
is  a  Prussian.  His  invention  is  of  the  most  original  cast , 
and  being  equally  indefatigable  and  enthusiastic,  he  is  th« 
lOul  of  aU  thp  various  works  connected  vith  the  arts  that 
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are  now  in  progress  in  this  oitjr.  Though  not  above  tatff* 
■even  years  of  age,  he  has  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation; 
and  perhaps  at  this  moment  he  is,  in  point  of  genius  and 
accomplishments^  the  first  of  iiv^ing  architects.* 

I  must  now  claim  your  indulgence  for  Uie  length  of  these 
notes;  yet  how  could  I  spealc  of  Munich  without  talkii^of 
the  arts  ?  It  is  astonishing  how  ignorant  our  countrymen 
are  of  the  new  school  of  architecture  in  Giermany,  and  of 
ttie  great  impulse  that  has  been  siven  to  the  genius  of  Ger- 
man artists,  by  the  numerous  public  works  which  are  every- 
where in  progress,  but  more  particularly  in  Munich,  wiiere 
a  spirit  prevails  that  would  have  done  honour  to  Atoens  in 
her  best  days.  Here,  indeed,  as  I  have  already  shown,  a 
wide  field  has  been  opened  up  for  the  young  aspirant  after 
fame,  and  an  opportunity  is  now  afforded  for  catching, 
what  artists  throughout  Germany  are  evidently  in  search 
off  a  more  abstract  and  spiritual  beauty  than  has  as  yet 
been  "  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy."  Should  they  suc- 
ceed in  their  eager  and  emulous  pursuit  then  may  we  again 
behold  the  life  and  soul  which  pervaded  this  interesting  de- 
partment of  art  in  the  days  of  its  most  exalted  triumphs. 

From  painting  and  sculpture,  one  naturally  turns  to  mu- 
sic. In  Munich,  that  delightful  art  can  be  enjoyed  to  per- 
fection, upon  the  most  reasonable  terms.  The  new  opera- 
house,  which  was  opened  about  six  years  ago,  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  elegant  theatres  in  Germany,  it  ia 
capable  of  containing  2,400  spectators ;  and  so  well  is  it 
attended,  that  yesterday  evening,  when  we  entered  the 
house  at  a  quarter  past  six,  we  could  scarcely  obtain  a  seat 
in  any  corner  of  it  This,  however,  is  the  less  surprising, 
when  we  recollect  how  excellent  the  music  is,  and  how 
very  cheap  is  the  price  of  admission.  The  humblest  indi- 
vidual can  take  his  seat  in  the  gallery  here  for  a  few  pence, 
and  listen  to  the  music  of  an  orchestra  which  is  nowhere 
surpassed,  and  witness  the  performance  of  an  opera,  which, 
for  singers,  is  only  equalled  by  those  of  London,  Naples, 
or  Milan. t  The  opera  performed  last  night,  was  Mozart's 
^'Noz^e  di  Figaro."  Aladtmoiselle  Scheckner^  who  has  a 
powerful  and  flexible  voice,  played  the  Countess  with  great 


*  The  other  Rreat  works  of  Klenze,  are  the  New  Palace,  the  Odeon.  the 
Basaa^  and  the  Walhalia.  As  a  proof  of  this  architect's  ailij^ence  and  ac- 
tirity,  Mrs.  Jameson  mentions,  in  her  "  Skeichos  Abroad."  that  he  made 
Benm  hundred  drawings  with  his  own  hands,  for  the  New  Palace.  Von 
Klaaae  published,  shortly  after  the  writer  was  in  Munich,  a  work  in  foUo^ 
illustrative  of  the  Glyptothek:  containing  plans,  elevations,  and  deiaSa. 
of  that  beautiful  hnifding.  This  work  ought  to  be  in  the  possessioQ  of 
#wr  English  arofaiteat, 

t  Tba  adiiiiaaioQ  to  tiie  pit  is  only  86  kreutsera,  to  the  gallery  IS, 
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taste.  This  was  particularly  apparent  from  the  style  in 
which  she  sung  her  adagios  and  recitatives.  She  attempts 
no  clap-trap  cadenzas,  no  florid  roulades ;  but  when  she 
does  introduce  an  ornament,  such  as  a  shalce,  it  is  perfect 
MtuiemmaeHe  Meinefetter,  the  prima  donna  of  the  Vienna 
opera-house,  and  who  is  at  present  starring  it  here,  played 
'^Susanna"  to  perfection.  She  is  young  and  handsome,  a 
clever  as  well  as  graceful  actress,  with  a  voice  of  great 
compass — rich,  smooth,  and  flexible.  Her  intonation  is 
clear  and  distinct,  and  her  style  and  taste  are  truly  Italian. 
She  pours  forth  her  notes  dal  petio,  and  rarely  fails  to  send 
them  al  petto.  The  style. in  which  tlie  famous  duet  of  "  suV 
Aria^^  towards  the  beginning  of  the  second  act,  was  sung 
by  her  and  Mademoiselle  Scheckner,  was  electrifying;  it 
called  forth  a  universal  encore^  a  compliment  rarely  ac- 
corded in  Germany  to  any  thing  that  is  not  first-rate. 

The  opera  of  Munich,  like  the  performances  at  the  other 
theatres  of  Gtermany,  is  over  at  an  early  hour.  By  a  few 
minutes  af^er  nine,  we  found  ourselves  in  thedinine  saloon 
[>f  our  h6tel,  where  a  large  company  was  assembled  fof 
supper.  The  Bavarians, "like  their  Austrian  neighbours. 
ire  decidedly  lovers  of  good  cheer ;  with  them,  eating  ana 
irinking  constitute  the  chief  business  of  life;  and  I  am  told 
that  they  spend  fully  as  much  time  in  h6tels  as  in  their  own 
houses.  A  dinner  or  a  supper  at  Munich,  therefore,  is  quite 
\  serious  affair.  Dish  follows  dish  in  endless  succession : 
ind  it  is  singular  to  see  how  very  regularly  every  one  or 
Jiese  is  called  on  to  pay  toll  to  the  palates  of  all  who  en- 
;ircle  the  board.  In  short,  the  science  of  the  kitchen  is  no- 
where better  understood;  and  I  would  almost  say,  that  with 
lie  Bavarian  the  art  of  gastronomy  is  held  to  be  as  much 
>ne  of  the  fine  arts  as  either  music  or  painting.  At  the 
]6tels  and  taverns  here,  you  are,  as  in  Paris,  more  fre- 
|uent)y  attended  by  girls  as  waiters,  than  by  boys  or  men. 
;  do  not  know  what  attractions  this  custom  may  have  for 
lie  Bavarians ;  but  when  these  laughing  creatures  are  seen 
ripping  about  in  their  national  dress,  each  with  her  silver 
^^tUfe  or  cap  upon  her  head,  recommending  some  particu- 
ar  dish  to  attention,  it  is  no  less  pleasing  than  picturesque 
:o  a  stranger. 

"While  on  the  subject  of  eating  and  drinking,  I  must  not 
>init  to  state,  that  among  the  characteristics  of  Munich, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  is  the  numerous  beer- 
houses which  are  to  be  found  in  every  street.  No  individ- 
jal  in  the  world,  not  even  excepting  the  London  coal-heav- 
5ii\  drinks  so  much  beer  as  a  Bavarian,  for,  to  use  the  words 
51  the  old  song,  "  from  morn  to  night  he  takes  his  can."  I 
%m  credibly  informed,  that  the  majority  of  the  mechanics 
28* 
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of  Munich,  are  rarely  satisfied  with  less  than  ten  or  twelve 
tankHrds  aatly.  There  are  two  kinds  of  beer — the  brown, 
and  »he  white.  It  is  neither  so  strong  nor  so  sweet  a^  our 
Scotch  ale,  but  its  hop- flavour  is  more  deUcate.  It  i^  not 
only  pleasant,  but  a  very  wholesome  beverage ;  and  from 
Us  universal  use,  you  may  easily  believe,  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  English  metropolis,  there  is  no  city  where  sso 
much  beer  is  brewed  as  in  Munich.  The  establishment  uf 
Herr  Psckorr,  built  like  a  citadel,  might  almost  rival  the 
works  of  our  own  Meux  or  Barclay  &  Perkins.  In  every 
corner  of  the  city,  you  find  beer-houses;  and  when  you  see 
a  Bavarian  peasant  not  working,  you  are  sure  to  find  him 
with  a  can  of  beer  in  his  hand.  Were  I  to  paint  a  Bava- 
rian boor,  I  should  place  a  pipe  in  the  one  hand,  and  a  flow- 
ing tankard  in  the  other;  it  would  only  be  necessairy  to 
add  the  characteristic  smile  of  contentment  and  satis&c- 
tion  which  so  peculiarly  belongs  to  him,  in  order  to  make 
the  picture  complete,  and  pertectlv  true  to  nature.  The 
fact  is,  the  people  in  this  country,  if  i  may  use  the  quizzical 

phrase  of  our  old  friend  M ,  seem  to  be  all  as  happy  and 

comfortable  as  if  the  devil  had  them !  While  the  young 
are  waltzing  and  singing,  ^he  old  are  everywhere  chatting 
and  swinging.  Since  I  entered  Bavaria,  I  have  scarcely 
encountered  a  beggar,  nor  seen  any  of  the  marks  that  usu- 
ally bespeak  poverty  and  wretchedness.  What  a  contrast 
does  it  exhibit  to  unhappy  Ireland,  that  living  stain  on  Brit- 
ish legislation— that  bitterest  of  all  satires  on  our  boasted 
constitution. 

In  point  of  manners,  the  people  of  Bavaria  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  their  neighbours  of  Austria ;  but  their  polit- 
ical condition  is  very  dinerent  indeed.  From  the  moment 
that  we  crossed  the  Bavarian  frontier,  it  was  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  we  were  breathing  a  much  freer  atmosphere 
than  in  the  country  which  we  had  just  left.  At  the  public 
table  of  the  h6tels  here,  politics  are  freely  and  openly  dis- 
cussed, and  reforms  are  mooted  and  talked  of,  in  a  way 
which  sufficiently  testifies  that  the  people  are  looking  aAer 
their  own  a0airs.  For  instance,  yesterday,  after  dinner, 
in  the  h6tel  where  we  are  at  present  residing,  I  heard  a 
most  animated  discussion,  on  the  policy  of  reducing  a 
portion  of  the  Bavarian  army,  and  some  of  the  speakers 
inveighed  against  its  foolishly  expensive  uniform.  This 
subject,  it  appears,  was  lately  taken  up  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies ;  and  I  understand  that  a  call  has  been  made  on 
the  king,  to  pay  the  extra  military  ornaments  out  -of  his 
own  private  treasury.  Bavaria,  unlike  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia, can  now  boast  of  possessing  a  free  representative  con* 
stUution.  The  Lower  House,  or  Chamber  of  Deputies,  coo- 
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of  134  members ;  while  the  Upper  Chamber,  or  House 
of  Peers,  consists  of  3d.  The  former  is  open  to,  the  public : 
the  latter  conducts  its  proceedings  in  secret  Each  deputy 
is  paid  five  guilders  daily,  while  attending  this  national 
parliament  The  majority  of  the  Lower  House  are  decid- 
edly liberal,  and  have  testified  their  attachment  to  public 
liberty  and  free  institutions,  by  voting  almost  invariably 
for  the  abolition  of  the  censorship  of  the  press.  This  boon, 
however,  has  for  the  present  been  deferred  by  the  govern- 
ment, on  the  ground,  that  it  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  condition  of  the  existing  treaty,  entered  into  between 
the  different  branches  of  the  German  confederation.  The 
discussions  in  the  Munich  Assembly  this  year,  have  been 
'very  animated ;  and  the  session  has  been  prolonged  far  be- 
3roiid  its  usual  period.  Formerly,  the  business  of  a  session 
seldom  required  more  than  six  or  eight  weeks,  but  this 
year  the  Chamber  has  already  sat  seven  months.  There 
Are  several  public  journals,  whose  peculiar  province  is  to 
report  the  proceedings  of  the  Lower  Bavarian  Chamber. 
For  instance,  there  is  aayrinche  Deputirtenkamer  published 
here,  by  Dr.  Eiaemann^  in  which  the  debates  are  given  wi^ii- 
out  comment ;  then  there  is  the  £!ongtilutianelle  Deutsch- 
Umd,  a  liberal  paper,  published  at  Strasburgh,  which  rea- 
sons on  the  debates;  and  again,  there  is  published  at 
Munich,  Das  liberale  Deutschland^  an  opposition  paper, 
edited  by  Dr.  Wirth,  which  freely  discusses  all  the  proceed- 
inn  of  the  diet  Newspaper  reading  is  the  necessary  re- 
sult of  the  freedom  usuully  permitted  by  a  constitutional 
^vemment ;  and  Bavaria,  in  this  respect,  certainly  pre- 
sents a  very  powerful  contrast  to  Austria. 

I  intended  here,  to  have  given  you  an  account  of  our 
visit  to  Nymphenburgy  the  magnificent  palace  of  the  king, 
Bitaated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  and  also  some 
particulars  regarding  other  characteristic  features  of  the 
Bavarian  capital ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  impatience  of 
my  fellow-traveller,  we  are  already  on  the  wing  for  Stutt- 
gart—the carriage  which  is  to  carry  us  thither  will  soon 
be  at  the  door,  and  I  must  needs  close  this  desultory  epis- 
fle.  Before  concluding,  however,  I  cannot  but  repeat  what 
f  have  already  hinted,  that  nowhere  perhaps  in  Europe, 
are  the  fine  arts  so  zealously  patronised  and  in  so  flourish- 
ing a  condition  as  in  Bavaria ;  while  many  circumstances 
concur  to  prove,  that  in  the  march  of  political  improve- 
ment, the  people  are  also  considerably  in  advance  of  their 
neighbours.  At  all  events,  during  my  short  visit,  it  appeared 
plain  to  me,  that,  under  the  control  of  their  representative 
government  the  people  are,  comparatively  speaking,  con- 
tented and  happy.    The  only  grievance  they  inveighed 


agrainst,  was  the  censorship  of  the  press ;  and  I  bdieve  that 
tlH»ir  complaints   on  that  score  are   loud  and   frpquent 
eoou^ ;  but  from  the  style  of  some*  of  the  ]ii>eral  papers 
published  here,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  I  think  the  censors 
are  by  no  means  rigid  or  over-scrupulous.    In  religious 
matters,  Bavaria  is  well  off.    Althougli  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic faith  is  the  state  creed,  still  ail  sects  are  tolerated  ;  and 
it  matters  not  to  what  faith  a  public  functionary  may  Iw- 
long.    His  creed,  in  fact,  is  never  a  bar  to  his  advance- 
ment.   The  church  is  here  supported  at  a  very  moderate 
expense.    There  are  two  archbishops  and  seven  biabopa. 
The  two  former  have  20,000  and  16,000  guilders  per  ai^ 
num ;  the  latter,  from  8,000  to  12,000  each ;  pastors  have 
from  600  to  3,000.    They  are  paid  by  the  state.    Aboot 
thirtv  years  ago,  in  the  reign  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  the 
whole  monasteries  in  the  land  were  suppressed.    But  it 
was  afterwards  found  expedient  to  re-establish  about  twen- 
ty of  them,  principally  with  a  view  to  cage  the  heggtuiy 
monks  that  used  to  prowl  through  the  country.   The  whole 
of  these  lazy  mendicants  do  not,  however,  amount  to  more 
than  three  or  four  hundred.    There  are  also  about  two 
hundred  nuns.    Upon  the  whole,  I  would  say,  that  Bavaria 
is,  both  morally  and  politically,  in  as  sound  and  comfort- 
able a  condition,  as  any  state  on  the  Continent    As  long 
to  be  sure,  as  she  is  under  the  control  of  the  German  Con- 
federation, she  cannot  be  entirely  free;  but  she  is  already 
possessed  of  privileges,  which,  if  cautiously  used,  cannot 
fail  to  work  out  further  substantial  ameliorations,  until  her 
political  regeneration  is  complete. 
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Stuttgart,  1831. 

Wb  took  our  leave  of  Munich  rather  hurriedly ;  and  our 
journey  hither  has  been  correspondingly  rapid.  My  com* 
panion,  being  fairly  infected  with  the  home  sickness,  is 
desirous  to  push  on  with  all  the  speed  that  is  possible ;  so  I 
must  needs  endeavour  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  short 
time  that  is  allowed  for  the  remainder  of  our  tour.  I  pro- 
ceed, therefore,  to  give  you  a  brief  narrative  of  our  pro- 
gress since  leaving  the  Bavarian  capital. 

There  is  but  little  to  interest  the  traveller  on  this  part  of 
his  journey,  till  he  reaches  the  ancient  city  of  Augaburg, . 
The  road  is  tolerably  eood;  and  this  circumstance  was  of 
course  favourable  to  the  haste  of  my  companion;  but  our 
gayly  attired  postillion  was  by  no  means  in  a  similar 
hurry,  and  he  testified  a  most  Jehu*-like  propensity  to  con- 
sult both  his  own  interest  and  that  of  his  cattle.  More- 
oTer,  by  stopping  at  every  comfortable  beer-house,  he 
soon  convinced  us  that  he  had  as  great  a  love  for  John 
Barleycorn  as  the  most  thirsty  of  his  beerhibhing  country- 
men.* German  postillions  have  been  often  characterized 
as  dull  and  stupid ;  but  this  does  not  generally  hold  good. 
In  many  instances  I  have  found  them  to  be  the  heartiest 
and  most  '*  care-defying  blades''  imaginable.  They  are 
constantly  singing  or  whistling,  to  which  they  keep  up  a 
running  accompaniment  with  the  crack  of  their  whip;  I 
frequently  wished  that  the  horses  could  have  felt  a  little 

•  The  eottane  of  a  Bavarian  postillion  is  %%j  in  the  ex treme.    He  wean 
a  9^^  bit  aptlxreeii  fiMtbarv,  a  yellow  jap(Let  and  black  oreeciifls. 
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either  of  the  spirit  of  the  one  or  the  stimulas  of  the  other. 
In  passing  through  a  viilage,  they  have  a  kind  wurd  for 
every  pret^  girl  that  meets  their  eye.  and  of  course,  a  ''•a- 
krinnent^^  for^every  noisv  urchin.  They  are  also  uniformly 
attentive  and  polite  to  the  traveller;  and  when  they  reach 
the  end  of  their  journey,  and  hold  out  their  palm  to  receive 
their  dritikreld,  they  kiss  your  hand,  and  wish  ycur  vor- 
Mp  long  life  and  happiness. 

Augsburg.*  which  is  situated  between  the  rivers  Lech 
and  Wertach,  is  a  fine  old  city  with  broad  streets  and  open 

Snares.  The  fronts  of  the  houses  are  fantastically  paint- 
;  and  their  atUrS  and  picturesque  forms  are  altogether 
such  as  Prout  would  worship.  Its  chief  curiosities,  or  sighiSy 
are,  first  the  Cathedral ^  with  its  fourteen  chapels,  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  Carolinen-Blrataey  the  nnest  street  in 
Auffsburg ;  next,  the  JRathhatu,  with  its  magnificent  Golden 
Hml  for  the  meetings  of  the  corporation,  and  filled  with  some 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  works  of  the  old  German 
masters,  among  which  those  of  Holbein  are  conspicuous ; 
then,  the  Bishop's  Palace,  whence  In  1530  the  famous  Augs- 
burg confession  emanated ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  the 
Water  Tower^  which  supplies  the  inhabitants  with  water. 
This  Is  done  by  means  of  a  large  wheel,  which  raises  the 
water  from  the  l>ottom  to  the  top  of  the  tower.  From  the 
summit  of  the  tower  you  obtain  a  very  excellent  view  of 
the  town  and  surrounding  country. 

Having  got  the  regular  sights  over.  I  hurried  to  pay  my 
respects  to  Mr.  Stegmann^  the  editor  ofthe  well-known  jour- 
nal, entitled  the  AUgemeine  Zeitung,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  judicious  political  organs  in  Europe.  This  newspaper 
was  originally  printed  in  Ulin.  but  was  removed  from  that 
town  to  Augsburg,  in  1810.  When  I  entered  the  editorial 
sanctum,  Mr.  Stegmann  was  busy  writing;  but  on  stating 
the  object  of  my  visit — which  I  said  was  to  satisfy  a  wish  I 
had  long  entertained,  to  meet  an  individual  whose  extensive 
views  and  varied  knowledge  had  raised  the  newspaper  he 
conducted,  to  the  rank  of  the  leading  journal  of  Germany — 
he  immediately  laid  aside  his  pen,  and  was  all  attention. 
He  is  a  man,  I  should  suppose^  about  sixty;  but  still  hale 
and  active.  His  countenance  is  a  good  index  to  his  char- 
acter, as  illustrated  in  the  management  of  his  paper.  It 
bespeaks  shrewdness  and  caution,  as  well  as  quick  percep- 
tion and  decision,  which,  you  will  allow,  are.  of  all  other 
qualifications,  the  most  important  for  a  political  writer. 
Mr.  Stegmann  is  the  sun  of  a  most  respectable  but  unfortu- 
nate man,  and  was  at  a  very  early  age  left  to  shift  for  hiniv 
self  Afler  many  vicissitudes,  and  passing  through  various 
situations,  he  became  editor  of  the  AUgemeine  Zeitung^  as 
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Ikr  back  as  the  year  1804 ;  and  since  that  period^  he-  has 
laboured  most  industriously  to  sustain  its  high  character. 
You  are  perhaps  aware  that  this  is  the  only  political  jour* 
nal  of  Germany,  which  is  allowed  freely  to  circulate  in 
Austria  and  its  dependencies ;  but  the  reason  for  so  gra- 
cious a  toleration,  which  I  am  about  to  explain,  will  no 
doubt  be  new  to  you.    Since  my  arrival  here,  I  have  heard 
it  repeatedly  asserted,  that  the  edition  for  Germany  isoflen 
very  different  from  that  which  is  circulated  in  Austria ;  in 
other  words,  that  while  in  the  former  there  are  frequently 
articles  of  the  most  liberal  description  admitted,  it  univer- 
sal Jy  happens,  that  from  the  latter  these  are  carefully  ex- 
cluded, and  their 'place  supplied  by  a  quantity  of  Balaam. 
I  threw  out  some  hints  on  this  subject  to  Mr.  Stegmann,  but 
he  had  too  much  tact  and  prudence  to  make  any  confes- 
sion.    A  friend,  however,  has  furnished  roe  with  an  in- 
stance in  point,  which  is  incontrovertible.    None  of  the  fa- 
mous articles  upon  Poland  and  its  cause,  which  lately 
appeared  in  the  edition  circulated  here,  were  inserted  in 
the  copies  sent  to  Austria.     It  is  thus  clear,  that  while 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Germany  were  presented  with  the 
honest  and  energetic  appeals  of  the  editor  in  favour  of  a 
persecuted  people,  the  subjects  of  Austria  were  deemed 
wholly  unworthy  of  being  trusted  with  their  perusal.    This, 
and  some  other  circumstances,  leave  no  room  to  doubt, 
that  the  Austrian  edition  of  the  '^  AUgemeine  Zeitun^'  is 
too  frequently  an  emasculated  one — in  fact,  an  edition 
from  which  every  article  that  breathes  a  liberal  spirit  is 
most  carefully  and  religiously  excluded.    I  need  scarcely 
remind  you,  that  this  journal,  as  circulated  elsewhere,  is 
uniformly  characterized  by  the  soundness  of  its  discrimi- 
nation, not  less  than  by  the  cautious  line  of  its  politics.    It 
may  be  said  to  be  the  miiTor  of  the  policy  of  the  great 
northern  powers,  and  it  is  well  understood  to  be  the  me- 
dium through  which  Prince  Mctternich  not  unfrequently 
pours  (brth  his  political  sophistry,  to  charm  the  conserva- 
tives of  the  continent.     In  the  editorial  chamber,  there 
were  four  persons  busily  employed  in  translating  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  newspapers.    Of  the  English  journals, 
the  *' Times"  and  the  "  Courier"  were  those  that  seemed  to 
be  most  patronised  and  esteemed  by  the  editor.     The 
AUgemeine  Zeitung,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  has  a  very 
extensive  circulation.    It  is  published  dailv,  and  is  printed 
by  a  steam-press.    The  establishment,  altogether,  is  on  a 
large  scale,  and  1  believe  it  is  generally  considered  one  of 

the  first  in  Germany.  ,. ,  i.  wi 

Augsburg,  although  only  containing  about  30,000  inbabi- 
Unts,  18  one  of  the  few  places  on  the  continent  where  there 
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fs  a  regular  money  market,  or  coarse  of  exchangte 
lished;  and  from  this  circumstance,  the  town  has  abui»« 
dance  of  bankers  and  merchants  within  it,  among  whom 
there  are  necessarily  a  good  niany  Jews.  From  the  nam- 
ber  of  couriers  which  arrive  daily  from  every  quarter  of 
Europe,  you  can  easily  imagine,  that  this  city  is  one  of 
the  very  best  points  for  obtaining  general  news.  In  Ger- 
many, it  is  considered  the  focus  of  genera!  inteiligence ; 
and  hence,  there  are,  for  its  size,  perhaps  more  journals 
published  here  than  in  any  city  in  Germany. 

The  country  between  Augsburg  and  Ulm,  if  not  verjr 
picturesque,  is  at  least  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and  tte 
farmers  'appear  to  be  well  housed  and  exceedingly  com- 
fortable. Vve  passed  a  night  at  Gunzberg,  a  small  village 
situated  on  the  Danube,  and  went  to  Ulm  next  morning  to 
breakfast,  where  we  entered  the  territory  of  the  king  of 
Wirtemberg. 

Of  all  the  towns  in  Germany  that  I  have  yet  visited,  UJra 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  dullest  We  stopped  only  a  lev 
hours  in  it ;  but  we  found  time  to  get  a  ))eep  of  the  Bath- 
kaw^  which  is  rather  a  striking  building— of  the  new  bridge 
across  the  Danube — and  also  of  the  cathedral^  which  is 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  t^.<;  plain  Gothic  to  be  met 
with.  From  the  tower  of  this  church,  we  had  a  fine  view 
of  the  country,  watered  by  the  Danube;  and  our  cicerone, 
who  had  a  tongue  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  famous  old 
woman  at  Roslin  chapel,  pointed  out  to  us  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  the  movements  made  by  Napoleon,  before  he  de- 
feated the  Austrians  and  brought  Mack  to  a  surrender. 

Leaving  Ulm,  we  passed  through  Geislxngen^  beautifully 
situated  in  a  deep  and  romantic  valley.  It  is  celebrated 
for  the  manufacture  of  toys  and  bone  trinkets.  We  bought 
a  few  of  them,  which  were  both  cheap  and  curious.  About 
half-a-dozen  miles  beyond  this  town,  we  saw,  on  a  lofty 
eminence,  surrounded  by  trees,  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  once 
inhabited  by  the  family  of  the  Hohenslaufen,  and  particu- 
larly by  Barbarossa.  It  has  a  most  melancholy  look ;  but 
there  are  few  monuments  of  ancient  feudalism  so  replete 
with  historical  associations,  or  that  recall  more  forcibly  to 
our  recollection  the  men  whom  Von  Raumer  has  so  vivid- 
ly portrayed  in  his  history. 

The  road  from  Greislingen  to  Stut^rt,  passes  through 
a  rjch  and  beautiful  country,  which  is  watered  by  the  river 
Neckar,  whose  right  bank  is  covered  with  vines,  while  its 
left  is  beautified  by  orchards.  The  wine  that  is  made  here 
is  of  a  red  colour,  and  is  tolerably  good,  though  far  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Rhine. 

We  passed  the  night  at  Blockengen^  where  there  Isa  co- 
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vIoQS  covered  bridge  across  the  Neckar,  and  next  momiBft 
continued  our  journey  to  Stuttgart,  by  EsBlingen  and  ifZott- 
Cerwei/  ;  a  little  beyond  which,  upon  a  height,  there  etaads 
a.  handsome  mausoleum,  erected  by  the  present  king  of 
VITirtemberg,  for  his  second  wife,  Catherine  of  Russia.  It 
is  a  large  circular  building^  placed  on  a  beautiful  com* 
manding  position ;  and  it  forms  a  favourite  resort  for  the 
Stuttgarters  on  Sundays. 

The  approach  to  Stuttgart  is  exceedingly  pretty.  The 
road  passes  through  an  avenue  of  lofty  poplars,  and  yon 
enter  the  broad  and  handsome  NeckarstrasMe,  without  en- 
eoantering  any  of  those  disagreeable  or  vulgar  appearances 
that  frequently  distinguish  the  suburbs  of  a  capital.  Tha 
city  may  be  said  to  stand  in  the  centre  of  a  garden :  on 
every  side  it  is  surrounded  by  vineyards  and  orchards^  lo 
the  ancient  part  of  the  town,  the  streets  are*  narrow  and 
crooked ;  but  in  the  modern,  they  are  broad  and  handsome^ 
Judging  from  appearances,  I  should  think  the  population 
may  be  from  thirty  to  thirty-four  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  court  and  the  military,  with  the  other  necessary  coil- 
comitants  of  a  capital,  give  it  rather  a  lively  air ;  and  therei 
is  usually  a  grelit  bustle  in  the  streets. 

Among  the  curiosities  we  have  already  visited,  the  first 
ia  order  is  the  King^s  Palace^  the  exterior  of  which  is  per-i 
haps  more  remarkable  than  its  interior.  It  is  a  large  build- 
ing surmounted  with  a  huge  gUt  crown.  The  apartments 
are  namerous,  and  furnished  in  the  usual  German  fashion, 
with  gilt  and  silk  embroidered  chairs,  mirrors,  clocks^  ana 
marble  tables.  They  contain  also  a  few  gems  of^art^ 
among  which,  the  modem  pictures,  of  Hetsch,  Seeles, 
8chiks,  Wflchter,  and  Schnitzer^  with  Dannecker's  line 
busts  and  beautiful  statue  of  Cupid,  are  the  most  consplc*^ 
nous.  We  have  walked  through  tne  Royal  Library,  conr 
tatnin^  upwards  of  200,000  volumes,  and  replete  with  Bibli-^ 
omantcal  treasures,  among  which  ther^*  are  several  thou- 
sands of  Bibles.  The  Archduke  Charles  of  Wirtemberg, 
the  collector  of  these,  seems  to  have  shown  a  similar  taste 
to  that  of  our  own  Duke  of  Sussex,  whose  coiiection  of 
.  Bibles  is  said  to  be  the  most  uniqde  and  curious  in  Eng- 
land. We  have  likewise  spent  an  hour  in  the  ttmiio  of 
J^anneckety  beyond  all  question  one  of  Qermanv's  ablest 
sculptors.  How  magnificent  are  his  colossal  bust  of 
Schiller,  and  his  figure  of  Christ !  They  are  masten)ie<se* 
of  nrt,  and  do  honour  to  Germany.  We  have  heard,  also^ 
the  famous  band  of  musicians,  who  played  thrice  a  dav  oa 
the  ehuneh-tower  for  the  peculiar  delectation  of  the  etul^ 
garters,  and  eonstitute  6ne  of  the  more  remarkable  liaaa 
of  the  eitf.  Several  others  of  p,  more  mtnpr  doaoripHon 
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were  pointed  ont  to  us ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  necessarf  to 
take  notice  of  them  here. 

After  being  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day  sieht-huntin^,  I 
hurried  to  present  my  friend  Wurm's  card  of  introduction 
to  the  celebrated  />r.  Menzely  editor  of  the  LdttercUur-Blatt, 
who  resides  in  this  city.  On  reaching  the  house.  I  was  at 
once  ushered  into  his  study,  where  I  found  the  doctor  bu- 
sily eneaged  with  his  l)ook8  and  papers.  He  received  me 
bi  the  Kwdest  and  most  affable  manner ;  and  after  a  few 
minutes  conversation,  I  found  myself  as  much  at  ease  as 
if  1  had  been  at  home. 

Among  the  many  living  literary  men  of  Grermany,  there 
are  few  that  can  be  compared  with  Wolfgang  Menzel; 
he  excels  in  many  branches  of  literature ;  but  in  criticism 
he  is  accounted  super-eminent.  Among  German  critics, 
the  doctor  has  been  fairly  placed  next  to  Leasing;  ana 
that,  you  will  allow,  is  saying  a  great  deal.  If  Menzel  had 
lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  i  am  persuaded  he 
would  have  figured  still  more  conspicuously  in  the  literair 
atena.  But  he  was  born  so  late  as  1708 ;  and  when  quali* 
fied  to  enter  the  lists,  he  found  almost  every  department 
pre'Occupie<l.  It  is  no  doubt  held  to  be  an  axiom,  that 
genius  will  ever  take  its  own  ground  and  assume  its  legiti- 
mate sway ;  yet  there  arc  also  advantages  of  position,  and 
there  is  often  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  attending  autbor- 
^ip,  independent  of  the  prerogative  of  original  merit  and 
acknowledged  success,  it  has  been  said  of  Leasing,  that 
though  he  did  not  discover  truth,  he  at  least  detecteufalsc- 
hood.  He  did  more.  He  had  an  instinctive  perception  of 
that  which  was  just,  and  from  inward  consistency,  he  was 
mrobably  led  to  unravel,  as  he  did,  pure  matter  of  fact 
from  confused  and  incoherent  materials.  A  good  many 
of  his*  writings  treat  of  the  "  curiosities  of  literature,"  and 
he  was  singularly  felicitous  in  clearing  up  obscure  ques- 
tions, and  setting  contested  points  nt  rest.  Witness  his 
''Life  of  Sophocles,"  ami  his  "  Vindications  of  injured  lit- 
erary characters."  in  his  walk.  Menzel  has  not  followed 
his  prototype.  Not  that  he  is  less  "fit  to  grapple  with 
whole  libraries ;"  for  his  reading  is  immense.  But  since 
the  time  of  Lessing,  classical  literature,  and  the  history  of 
literary  criticism,  nas  been  partly  cultivated  with  much 
more  taste,  and  partly  set  aside  as  a  subordinate  pursuit, 
when  put  in  contrast  with  the  stirring  questions  of  the  day; 
and  Menzel  has  not  even  endeavoured  to  withstand  the 
claims  of  the  moment,  which  called  him  away  from  that 
^yecies  of  recondite  research.  He  is  peculiarly  conversant 
with  the  chroniclers  and  poets  of  the  middle  ages ;  b«t  in* 
•lead  of  making  them  the  object  of  distinct  treatisa^op^abo^ 
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mte  investigation,  he  has  been  content  to  receive  the  gen-^ 
eral  impression  which  their  worlds  leave  on  the  mind,  and 
to  range  over  the  rich  and  variegated  picture  of  men  and 
manners,  formed  by  their  rude,  but  animated  descriptions; 
firom  which  he  can.drav^  the  most  characteristic  traits,  as 
occasion  may  require,  either  in  conversation  or  in  his  ¥rrt* 
tings.  His  '^  Grerman  History"  is  a  succession  of  what 
the  French  designate,  Tableaux  Vivants — ^a  series  of  living 
portraits  rather  than  a  connected  and  regular  narrative  or 
facts.  He  is  generally  thought  by  the  critics  to  have  trust- 
ed by  far  too  much  to  his  memory,  and  to  have  applied 
himself  too  little  to  rectify  his  impressions  from  the  original 
authorities,  which  he  had  certainly  consulted  at  one  time. 
I  have  not  examined  his  work  sufficiently  to  venture  a 
positive  statement  regarding  its  accuracy  in  detail.  But 
many  parts  of  it  are  excellent ;  and  perhaps  such  a  varie* 
ty  of  instructive  facts  has  never  been  brought  together  in 
me  compass  of  a  single  volume.  None  of  Lessin^s  works 
are  of  such  longut  kaleine^  as  the  French  call  it  He  either 
^wrote  on  various  subjects  at  once,  or  in  rapid  succession. 
Many  departments  of  literature  were  so  universally  neglect- 
ed in  his  time,  or  so  wretchedly  infected  with  French  taste, 
that  he  could  not  refrain  from  castigation ;  and  what  with 
him  was  always  the  same  thing,  from  emendation.  Thus, 
Ltessing  hot  only  taught  us  how  to  '*  prove  all  things,"  but 
proved,  by  the  success  of  his  own  writings,  that  in  letters^ 
as  in  every  thing  else,  to  be  simply  natural  is  to  be  at  all 
times  agreeable.  Upon  his  sounaer  principles  many  have 
since  employed  themselves ;  and  the  tone  of  literary  re* 
search  has  been  visibly  improved,  because  infinitely  more 
easy  since  his  day.  He  had  opened  the  ore ;  Herder  worked 
it  and  displayed  its  richest  veins  to  advantage ;  the  Schle* 
gels  drew  from  his  treasures,  and  convert^  them  by  de- 
grees into  the  current  coin  of  the  land.  Being  men  of  an 
elegant  turn  of  mind,  and  very  clever  withal,  their  work- 
manship did  them  credit ;  and  hence  the  circulating  medi- 
jjm  of  the  modern  school  of  Qerman  criticism  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  their  coinage. 

Dr.  Menzel's  "  Deutsche  LUeratur^^  was  an  effbrt  on  his 
part,  to  open  up  new  points  of  view,  and  to  direct  the  Ger^ 
man  mind  to  legitimate  objects  of  literary  stud^.  It  is  a 
work  of  much  thought,  and  great  justness  of  discrimina- 
tion. "  Gterman  Literature"  was  not,  however,  the  doctor's 
first  work.  He  had  previously  made  himself  known  by 
his  Slreekvcrse,  (Heidelberg,  1823,)  a  word  borrowed  from 
Jean  Paul,  and  indicative  of  short  and  pithy  sentences, 
which  generally  convey  some  striking  idea,  in  the  garb  of 
a  briUiant  sipiile.    Sometimes  the  form  is  that  of  a  eo(Mi> 


homrg;  and  somettmes  a  troStm  is  readered  emphatic  bf 
mere  novelty  of  expression.  It  cannot  be  called  an  origi- 
nal work,  in  point  of  design ;  but  it  certainly  contains  some 
of  the  very  best  thinfls  ever  said  in  German.  From  that 
book  alone,  you  would  pronounce  Its  author  to  be  a  man 
of  deep  thought  and  brilliant  imaffination,  though  not  ex- 
actly a  first-rate  literary  critic.  In  this  latter  character, 
he  took  the  field  in  1834,  in  the  EurooAuche  BlAUer,  a 
short-lived  periodical  published  at  Zurich.  It  was  there 
that  his  famous  philippic  against  Gdthe  appeared,  and 
whom,  together  with  Hegel  the  philosopher,  and  Voss  the 
antiquarian,  he  combated  with  might  and  main,  in  a  wai^ 
fare  that  kept  the  literary  writers  of  Germany  in  a  state  of 
excitement  for  several  years. 

In  1824,  at  the  first  festival  held  in  Stuttgart,  in  hononr 
of  Schiller,  Menzel  wrote  an  eloquent  speech  in  praise  of 
that  accomplished  author,  which  was  delivered  by  a  friend, 
as  he  maintained  that,  being  a  stranger,  and  unaccustom- 
ed to  public  speaking,  the  impression  would  be  injured 
were  he  to  speak  it  himself.    At  this  meeting,  where  thou- 
sands congregated  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  their  great 
countryman,  the  well-known  Baron  Cotta,  Schiller's  pub- 
lisher and  warm  personal  friend,  was  among  the  listeners 
to  the  oration.    Cotta  inquired  al>out  its  author,  immedi- 
ately made  his  acquaintance,  and  in  a  few  days  it  was  set- 
tled that  Menzel  should  undertake  the  editorship  of  the 
"  Litttratvr-Blati?*    It  was  a  bold  step,  you  must  admi^ 
for  the  publisher  of  Gothe's  works  thus  to  engage  his  lite- 
rary foe.    Menzel  set  to  work  with  his  accustomed  zeal, 
and  with  all  the  vigour  and  determination  of  one  who  was 
fiilly  conscious  that  he  had  been  called;  to  the  task  of 
sweeping  the  Augean  stable.    He  wielded  his  critical  tom- 
ahawk with  iperciless  skill  and  dexterity ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  in  many  instances  he  was  exceedingly  unjust 
But  his  rigour  sprung  from  principle,  and  I  believe  that  bis 
motives  were  pure.    His  standing  at  this  moment  is  very 
high.    As  a  critic  he  is  dreaded,  but  not  more  dreaded  than 
respected.    The  doctor,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Wirtemberg,  is,  I  am  told,  an  excellent  speaker. 
He  has  made  a  motion  '-  on  the  repression  of  literary  pira- 
cy," which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  the  time. 
In  politics,  his  votes  are  on  the  liberal  side,  and  bis  parlia- 
mentary career  has  been  spotless. 

The  appearance  of  Dr.  Menzel,  on  a  first  look,  remind- 
ed me  much  of  our  old  acquaintance,  Hazlitt,  particularly 
in  the  form  and  expression  of  the  face.  He  has  the  same 
broad  brow — ^the  same  shape  of  the  nose — and  the  same 
lambent  eye  that  our  Bnc^h  critic  so  strikingly  possessed; 
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bat  in  person,  the  superiority  is  on  the  side  of  the  Gennav 
critic,  since  he  is  considerably  taller,  and  far  more  orderly 
in  hts  gait  and  habiliments.   His  complexion  has,  however, 
much  of  the  same  bilious  hue  that  characterized  the  authoi 
of  *'*'  Table  Talk"~the  natural  result  of  a  sedentary  and  stU' 
dious  lile.    The  doctor  tells  me  that  he  has  just  returned 
from  a  short  tour  through  Austria,  whither  he  had  been 
ordered  to  go  on  account  of  bad  health,  and  which  his 
medical  advisers  had  perhaps  not  unjustly  attributed  to  a 
too  constant  use  of  the  "  midnight  oil"*    Our  conversa- 
tion, among  other  matters,  naturally  turned  upon  literature, 
and  particularly  on  Endish  literature,  in  which  the  doctor 
takes  a  deep  interest.    Having  mentioned  my  astonishment 
at  finding,  throughout  every  quarter  of  Germany  that  I  had 
visite<I,  such  an  intimate  acquaintanceship  with  even  the  most 
Insignificant  of  the  dramaXia  persoruB  of  Sir  Walter  Scott^s 
novels — in  fact,  such  a  minute  knowledge  of  his  writings 
among  all  classes,  as  to  have  put  myselff  from  absence ^f 
memory,  but  too  frequently  to  the  blush,-'he  stated  that  it 
was  easily  to  he  accounted  for,  from  the  prodigious  circu- 
lation which  the  Waverley  novels  had  obtained  in  every 
state  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula.    Only  think  of  Jiee  dif- 
ferent translations  in  the  German  language,  of  the  M>hoU 
of  these  novels,  besides  innumerable  translations  of  indi- 
vidual tales !    Of  the  former,  or  Sdmmtliche  IVerke^  there 
have  not  been  fewer  than  thirl y  thousand  copies  sold! 

The  fact  is,  that  like  Cervantes,  Boccaccio,  and  Le  Sage, 
Scott  has  gained  universal  reputation ;  and  it  is  clear,  that 
henceforth  he  will  continue  to  enjoy  It  among  every  peo- 
ple, whose  language  chronicles  the  thoughts  and  fancies  of 
cultivated  man.  The  secret  of  his  power  is  obvious  at  a 
^ance.  It  is  simply  by  painting  human  nature  as  it  is  and 
has  always  been.  In  short,  by  wielding  his  pen,  not  for  a 
circle,  a  party,  or  a  period,  he  has  gained  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  human  ambition^that  of  ruling  the  hearts  and  reg- 
ulating the  imaginations  of  mankind.  The  curse  of  Babel 
proves  only  a  momentary  obstacle  to  the  diffusion  of  such 
^nius  and  tal|snt  as  he  possesses — the  variety  of  tongues 
is  merely  a  means  of  rendering  a  name  like  his  more  re- 
iQarkable  and  enduring!  From  Scott,  Dr.  Menzel  turned 
to  speak  of  Bulwer^  a  favourable  critique  on  whose  ^*  Paul 
Clifford"  he  had  just  published  in  the  *«  Litteratur-Blatt."  I 
learned  from  the  Doctor,  that  a  translation  of  "  Pelham," 
from  the  pen  of  P.  Richard,  had  been  printed  at  Leipsic  in 
1829,  and  a  translation  of  "  Paul  Clifford"  had  been  pub- 

*  Dr.  Monzel  has  since  published  an  acoottQt  pf  thjs  tour,  entilied^ 
''Jfeiu  nack  Oetteirrcich  in  Sommcr  1831/" 
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liili«d  last  year ;  and  from  a)I  he  said,  I  am  led  to  concUide^ 
thHt  Che  novels  of  Bulwer  are  held  in  very  considerable  ea- 
timation  throughout  Gerniriny.  1  was,  however,  astoi.isb* 
ed  at  hearing,  that  in  the  opinion  of  several  accomplished 
critics,  thfy  were  considered,  in  many  points  of  view,  not 
inferior  to  the  romances  of  Scott.  Perhaps  the  good  opin- 
ion entertained  in  Germany  for  Bulwer,  is  to  be  accouiited 
for  thus: — There  is  about  all  his  tales  a  strong  amaek  of 
that  metaphysical  spirit,  so  much  worshipped  and  prised 
in  this  country,  and  which  is  ever  found  allied  with' the 
most  esteemed  German  fictions.  In  imitation  of  the  Ger- 
lAan  style,  I  would  call  it  that  Schiller-like  species  of  diving 
into  tlie  secret  springs  of  human  action,  and  of  presenting 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  an  idea  of  the  hidden  'workings 
of  human  feelings  and  human  passions — that  Gcihe^ikt 
power  of  appealing  to  the  heart,  by  touching  its  simplest 
and  purest  chords — by,  in  a  word,  painting  humanity  as  it 
is  in  reality,  not  as  coloured  by  imagination,  and  thereby 
deducing  from  its  natural  beauty  or  defects,  those  lessons 
of  philosophy  which  are  calculated  at  once  to  enlighteii 
and  instruct  the  head~>to  touch  and  ameliorate  the  heart 

Tlie  Doctor  next  alluded  to  your  favourite  poet,  Tom 
MfMre,  as  a  delineator  of  eastern  manners,  and  to  the  sin- 
gular good  fortune  which  he,  as  well  as  other  European 
imitators  of  eastern  poetry,  had  obtained  over  tlie  eastern 
poets  themselves.  He  spoke  of  Von  Hammer  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  of  his  invaluable  exertions  to  render  the  nri^- 
ntUs  of  the  Persian  and  Arabian  muse  better  known  in  the 
western  world,  and  to  correct  the  notions  which  the  false 
colouring  of  the  mere  copies  tended  to  engender. 

Afler  a  few  cursory  observations  on  the  character  of 
several  others  of  our  literary  men,  with  whose  works  Mcn- 
zel  seems  intimately  acquainted,  I  took  my  leave  of  this 
celebrated  scholar  and  critic,  highly  gratified  with  the  in- 
terview, and  only  regretting  tliat  1  could  not  accept  his  kind 
invitation  to  visit  him  again.* 

*  Since  the  writer  was  in  Germany,  a  set  of  young,  madcap,  political  en- 
thuainsta,  carried  awny  by  the  Utopian  ideas  of  the  Movement  party,  have^ 
by  atteniiitin^  to  imitate  the  asaociations  known  in  France  by  La  Jeunt 
firanee.  and  in  Itnly  by  La  Giorane  Ualia^  endeavoured  loeaiablish  what 
they  call  n  Junt^es  PcutscfUaitd.  The  principal  menibera  of  ihia  body  are, 
Heme,  Gutxkow,  Weinbar;:,  Mundi,  and  Laube;  but  I  understand  that 
the  cnoria  wiiicli  they  made  to  proniul^ie,  by  iheir  writinga,  the  cxtrRine 
opinions  which  constituted  the  bond  of  their  union,  have  oecn  nipped  ia 
the  bud  by  a  late  resolution  of  the  Germanic  Diet,  who  called  upon  tht 
cenfisderated  ffovommenta  to  use  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  suppren 
the  writings  of  every  member  of  ,tiiis  association.  It  is  acorcc-ly  neoessarf 
to  add,  that  m  terms  of  this  edict,  the  works  of  all  the  abuve-mentionea 
authora  are  already  prohibited.  Dr.  Menxel.  although  a  decided  liberaLhaa 
on  this  oocaaion  unexpectedly  taken  the  me  of  the  governmental,  and '» 


Although  mach  hurried,  and  again  on  the  wing  to  de- 
partj  I  cunnot  close  this  letter  without  telling  you  that  Stutt- 
g^art,  even  with  its  small  population,  has  been  lon^;  celebrn- 
te<i  for  its  encourageniont  of  letters,  and  the  number  and 
character  of  its  literary  men.  A  stranger  visits  it  with  in- 
creased interest  when  he  remembers  that  here  Schiller 
^FFOte  his  tragedy  of  "The  Bobbers,''  at  the  early  age  of 
nineteen,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  dramatic  fame; 
mrhtle  a  double  portion  of  veneration  is  due  to  this  city  from 
all  who  value  literary  enterprise,  in  consequence  of  Baron 
Cotta,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  liberal  publishers  in  Ger- 
many, having  long  made  it  his  residence,  and  bestowed 
that  patronage  on  literary  men,  which  has  turned  out  so 
happily  for  himself,  and  tended  to  give  so  important  an  im- 
pulse to  German  literature. 

The  publishers  of  Germany  are  a  very  different  race 
indeed  from  those  of  England.  Here  their  occupation 
places  them,  where  they  ought  always  to  be,  in  the  cate- 
gory of  the  nohility  of  the  land ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say, 
that  they  do  not  dishonour  their  position.  A  publisher  in 
Oennany  is  always  a  man  of  education,  and  is  justly  looked 
up  to  as  one  entitled  to  a  first  place  in  society.  I  made  a 
passing  call  at  the  Cottaische  Bttchandlung^  or  Baron  Cot- 
ta's  book  establishment,  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  peep  of 
this  eminent  man,  whose  scientific  acquirements,  lileriir^ 
success,  and  acquaintanceship  with  all  the  leading  littera- 
teurs of  his  native  country,  have  made  him  most  deservedly 
famous.  I  was  not  so  fortunate,  however,  as  to  meet  with 
him.     Cotta's  life  has  been  a  long  and  brilliant  oOe.    He  is 

curred  no  little  obloquy  by  running:  a  muck  a  ainst  the  whole  youthful  fra- 
temify,  particuloriy  u^ainst  his  former  coadjutor  of  the  Litierntur-BJatt, 
Ur,  Gutzkow.  Goiiaidering  all  things,  1  think  Dr.  Mcnzel  has  been  uime- 
eesaarily  severe;  and  I  confess,  that  with  all  ray  want  of  sympnthy  for  the 
aentinients  of  this  ultra-movement  party,  I  could  not  have  subscribed  to 
the  rigid  sentence  pronounced  upon,  or  the  exterminating  war  decUred 
against,  these  young  enthusiasts  oy  the  ediiorof  theLitteratur-Blatt.  God 
knows^  they  have  been  very  indiscreet,  but  then  they  are  very  young,  and 
highly  imaginative ;  and  of  course  their  faults  are  only  such  as  nre  natural 
to  youth  in  the  heyday  of  enihusinsm  and  intemperance.  Besides,  is  there 
not  some  honesiv  in  speaking  out  what  others  conceal?  And  if  they 
have  been  misleo  in  their  s^jeculations,  is  it  not,  in  a  ureat  measure,  be- 
caose  the  legitimate  arena  of  political  discussion  icrblo<rked  up  by  the  state 
of  the  public  press:  and  so  much  talent  as  ihev  assuredly  I'ossess  must 
seize  upon  some  subject^  no  matter  whether  ri^nl  or  wrong?  Imbued,  as 
these  young  men  are,  with  animal  spirits  of  no  ordinary  kind,  it  is  plain 
that  tnev  must  expend  them  in  one  way  or  another.  As  to  the  fears  en- 
tertain^ of  a  spread  of  their  principles,  I  consider  all  such  fears  a»  worse 
than  ridiculous.  The  governments,  however,  have  thpupht  otherwise. 
Crilidsm  has  therefore  been  disarmed  by  the  intervention  «>f  the  po.ice; 
their  works  have  been  aeized  or  supprensed:  and  the  culprits  have  been 
all  hot  raised  to  the  i^ory  of  martyrs,  merely  because  persecuted  m  a  mat- 
ter of  ooDsdeoce. 
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at  present  about  sixty*tix  or  sixty ^seyen  years  of  age ;  aiid 
although  he  commenced  business  at  Tobinsen  with  a  Tcry 
small  capital,  he  has  now  reahzed  a  princely  fortune.  Tfaie 
first  important  speculation  in  which  he  engaged,  was  the 
establishment  of  the  AUgemeine  Zeitung.  The  pubKcation 
of  this  paper,  which  was  commenced  at  Tubingen  in  17^ 
after  being  successively  transferred  to  Stuttgart  and  Ulm, 
was  finaify  fixed,  as  I  formerly  mentioned,  at  Augabm-g. 
The  proprietorship  of  this  powerful  and  successful  politick 
orean,  gave  Cotta,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  prodigkras 
influence  with  the  different  courts  of  Germany,  whose 
cause  he  from  principle  defended  against  the  then  wild 
doctrines  of  the  French  revolution.  This  course  also  se- 
cured him  the  patronage  of  the  various  German  princes, 
and  at  the  same  time  made  him  acquainted  with  the  lead- 
ing European  characters^  both  political  and  literary,  of  that 
age.  Although  no  admirer  o(^  Napoleon,  he  was  for  sev* 
eral  years  frequently  in  contact  with  him,  and  doubtless 
for  their  mutual  advantage.  What  a  glorious  position  !  to 
be  at  once  hand  and  glove  with  monarchs  and  princes 
while  ranking  among  his  intimate  acquaintances  and 
friends,  such  men  as  Gdthe,  Schiller,  Herder,  Voss,  Matbi- 
son,  and  Tieck — the  philosophers  Fichte  and  Scbelling— 
the  Humboldts  and  Johannes  Mailer — and,  in  fact,  i  Imost 
all  the  literarv  and  scientific  men  of  Germany!  At  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  he  in  vain  advocated  a  law  for  the 
general  protection  of  copy-right  throughout  Germany;  and 
at  present  he  is  a  member  of  tlie  Wirtemberg  diet,  where 
that  important  question  is  keenly  and  eloquenw  discussed. 
In  short,  it  is  not  going  too  far,  to  assert  of  Haron  Cotta, 
that  he  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  eminent  living  bibliop' 
oles  in  the  world,  but  a  very  extraordinary  man.  As  a 
publisher,  be  possesses  all  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  our 
renowned  Archibald  Constable ;  but,  fortunately  for  him* 
self,  he  has  been  far  more  successful  in  his  speculations. 
Long  may  he  live  to  bestow,  as  well  as  benefit  by  the  pat* 
ronage,  which  has  elicited  so  many  valuable  works  of 
German  genius  and  talent!* 

•  BsnmCotUisnncadeiil*   Hediedsboptthe^os^tirthefsvisig, 
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Almost  immediately  afler  the  despatch  of  my.  last  letter, 
we  bade  adieu  to  Stuttgart;  and  here  we  arp,  safe  and 
soand,  in  the  capital  of  the  Qrand  Dutchy  of  Baden,  one  of 
the  cleanest  and  roost  regularly  built  towns  in  Germany. 
Our  journey  was  on  this  occasion  less  rapid  than  usual,  in 
consequence  of  the  billiness  of  the  road,  a  circumstance 
rather  advantageous  than  otherwise,  if  the  country  through 
which  we  passed  had  been  interesting;  but  it  was  unfor- 
tunately very  much  the  reverse.  We  had,  however,  the 
society  of  a  most  intelligent  travelling  companion ;  and 
accordingly,  although  our  carriage  went  nearly  at  a  snail's 
pace,  the  time  passed  away  very  pleasantly.  Among  other 
matters,  the  conversation  turned  upon  German  romance 
and  novel-writers,  and  particularly  the  flood  of  chivalrous 
fictions  which  the  success  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  that  spe- 
cies of  writing,  has  called  forth  from  innumerable  imita- 
tors, in  ibis  as  well  as  in  other  countries.  Our  companion, 
afler  a  few  sarcastic  hints  at  tJie  folly  of  this  scrvum  pecics, 
criticised  with  sarcastic  severity  the' buckram  knights  and 
"  ladyes  fair"  of  the  Baronand  Baroness  dft  la  Motte  Fouqud, 
whose  alternate  pictures  of  ingenious  gallantry  and  sav- 
age revenge— of  glittering  arms  and  fairy  forms — of  battle 
shouts  and  dulcet  notes  of  love— of  castles,  hicantations. 
ppants,  '^  ghosts  and  goblins  damned,"  are  so  well  illustrated 
in  the  bairon's  "  Magic  Ring,"  and  other  similar  produc- 
tions. He  afterwards  passed  a  rather  high  eulogium  on 
the  dramatic  power  with  which  Tromlitz  has  brought  out 
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the  characters  of  .the  various  personages  which  fi^ur^  ia 
about  twenty  volumes  of  his  lately  publisbed  historical  ro- 
mances ;  and  then  finished,  by  giving  us  a  very  humorous 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  his  countrvmen  had  been 
gulled  by  the  novel  of  "  Walladmoor^  which  novel,  yoa 
will  remember,  was  published  at  Leipsic  fair,  as  a  pretend- 
ed translation  from  one  by  6ir  Walter  Scott.    The  bait 
took  in  Germany ;  and  its  notoriety  there  gave  the  work 
even  some  celebrity  in  England.   The  author,  whoae  name 
is  WUheim  Bering^  alias    Wallibald  Atejris^  is  said  to  l»e 
rather  a  singular  genius.    At  all  events,  a  late  tour  thronch 
Scandinavia,  which  he  has  published,  indicates  distincSy 
enough  that  ne  is  peculiarly  gifted  with  a  prodigious  bump 
of  "  wonder."     From  our  ingenious  companion,  we  also 
learned  the  first  news  of  the  death  of  that  most  prolific  and 
indefatigable  of  all  German  novel-writers,  Attgvsius  La 
Fontaine,    This  p6pular  writer,  many  of  whose  works, 
vou  know,  have  been  transferred  to  our  kinguage^  closed 
his  earthly  career  several  months  ago,  leaving  behind  him 
perhaps  more  volumes  than  any  half-dozen  of  his  literary 
contemporaries  in  any  quarter  of  the  world.  From  his  ear- 
liest days,  he  sat  incessantly  at  the  writing-desk  with  a  pen 
in  his  hand,  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  a  tankard  of  beer  br 
his  side ;  and  although  few  of  his  productions  are  ma«^ 
superior  in  quality  to  the  general  run  of  those  that  were 
issued,  some  years  affo,  in  vast  profusion  from  the  grand 
staple  printing  manufactory  of  the  Minerva  press,  th^  al« 
ways  found  customers.    The  secret  of  their  success  is  this, 
that  though  many  of  them  are  extremely  jejune  and  defi- 
cient  in  plot,  they  are  all  written  in  a  most  pleasing,  unaf- 
.  fected  style,  and  are,  besides,  wholly  free  from  that  spirit 
of  exaggeration  and  extravagance  which  is  but  too  fi^e- 
quently  the  leading  characteristic  of  German  romance. 
At  the  return  of  every  Leipsic  fair.  La  Fontaine  was  al- 
ways prepared  with  one  or  two  new  stories,  which  were 
bought,  read,  and  forgotten.    So  much  the  better  for  their 
readers,  you  will  say.     I  understand    be    cannot  have 
written  less  than  three  hundred  volumes  of  one  kind  or 
another ! 

Among  other  topics  of  conversation,  our  companion  dis- 
cussed the  character  oi  KUxebue^  with  whom  he  had  been 
intima'ely  acquainted.  What  was  still  more  interesting  to 
me,  he  mentioned  that  he  had  been  in  his  society  at  Mann- 
heim but  a  very  short  time  before  his  assassination  by 
Sandt  Poor  Kotzebue,  after  all  his  popularity,  had  a  sin* 
gularly  unpopular  fate.  Perhaps  among  all  the  German 
writers,  past  or  present,  there  is  not  one  who  did  more  lor 
the  literatnre  of  bis  country,  than  the  author  of  the  ^  8tran« 
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rr.^  There  is,  in  fact,  a  spirit  and  Variety  in  tits  dramat* 
dialogues,  which  is  scarcely  rivalled  in  the  plays  of  any 
langua«re.  Asa  piece  of  wit.  I  know  nothing  in  German 
preTerable  to  the  »*  Kleine-Sladter^'^^  a  farce  in  which  the 
fage  in  Germany  for  titles,  even  amonf  the  lowest  classes, 
is  most  laughably  ridiculed.  Had  ^tzebue  adhered  to 
writing  *•  Plays,'*  "  Plights  to  Paris,"  or  "  Extraordinary 
Tears  of  his  Life,"  he  might,  perhaps,  have  obtained  a 
longer  lease  of  life  and  a  happier  end  ;  but  having  taken, 
you  know,  to  scribbling  upon  politics,  at  a  moment  when 
party  spirit  ran  high  in  that  part  of  Germany  where  he  re- 
sided, and  his  lucubrations  being  all  hostile  to  the  violent 
liberalism  which  prevailed,  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  incur 
the  implacable  resentment  of  the  voung  and  ardent  spirits 
who  were  sighing  for  freedom,  and  whose  zeal  in  the  cause 
led  them  to  think  every  man  an  enemy  whose  opinions  ran 
counter  to  their  own.  It  was  peculiarly  unfortunate  for 
hitn,  too,  that  in  this  instance  he  was  a  renegade.  He  had 
frequently  fought  in  the  liberal  ranks,  and  had  done  the 
cause  some  service.  The  apostacy  of  such  a  man  was 
neither  to  be  tolerated  nor  forgiven ;  and  hence  the  terrible 
catastrophe  that  followed.  In  spite  of  his  treachery,  how- 
ever, and  his  disregard  of  the  true  interests  of  his  coun- 
trymen, his  cruel  destiny  must  ever  be  deplored ;  and  the 
act  of  the  assassin — an  act  of  insanity,  doubtless — must 
ever  be  held  up  to  infamy.  Only  imagine  the  unfortunate 
dramatist,  whose  harmless  vanity  was  the  weakest  point 
in  his  character,  risin?  to  be  presented  with  a  supposed 
tribute  of  merit  from  tlie  muses  of  Eslinger,  which  Sandt 
had  intimated  he  was  sent  to  bestow,  and  receiving— in- 
stead of  so  gratifying  a  compliment— the  thrust  of  a  dagger 
through  his  heart! 

What  I  have  Just  stated,  though  scarcely  a  tithe  of  the 
information  communicated  to  us  oy  our  compagnon  de  voy- 
age, will  serve  to  show  that  time  passed  away  agreeably 
enough  on  the  road  to  Carlsruhe.  But  perhaps  you  will 
think  that  I  oueht  to  be  telling  you  something  about  Carls- 
ruhe itself.  The  most  striking  characteristics  of  ^is  city. 
as  already  observed,  are  the  regularity  and  cleanliness  or 
its  streets.  It  is  built  in  the  snape  of  an  open  ftm,  the 
palace  forminsj  the  centre  whence  the  streets  diverge.  The 
nouses,  with  few  exceptions,  are  neither  lofly  nor  large ; 
but  they  are  beautifully  white,  and  decked  out  with  balco- 
nies fnft  of  flowers.  The  shops  are  rather  handsome ;  and 
though  the  town,  upon  the  whole,  looks  somewhat  triste, 
as  a  Frenchman  would  express  it,  the  people  seem  to  l>e 
quite  comfortable  and  happy. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival,  we  were  startled,  on 
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reaching  the  SaUe-d-mangery  by  the  unwonted  noise  of  i 
litlcal  disputation.  We  had  not  anticipated  any  thing  of 
this  kind  in  Baden ;  but  after  Hstening  to  the  coorersatloa 
of  those  who  crowded  the  apartment,  we  were  soon  made 
sensible  that  the  animated  orators  were  breathing  in  a 
more  radical  atmosphere  than  we  ourselves  had  lately 
been  accustomed  to.  On  inquiring  who  the  individaaJs 
were  that  thus  freely  poured  forth  sentiments  at  once  so 
strange  in  Germany  and  so  common  in  England,  we  found 
that  tne  majority  of  those  present  were  deputies  of  the 
Lower  Chamber  of  Baden,  which  was  then  holdino^  its  s*t- 
tings  in  Carlsruhe,  and  that  the  forenoon  of  that  day  was 
to  be  devoted  to  the  further  consideration  of  a  profei  on  the 
liberty  of  the  press — a  question  which,  like  our  parliament- 
ary reform,  is  at  present  the  German  watchword  of  aJi 
constitutional  reformers,  and  the  test  by  which  libierals  and 
anti-liberals  are  here  specially  distinguished.  Being  de- 
termined to  be  present,  if  possible,  at  this  important  dis- 
cussion, I  got  introduced  to  a  gentleman  who  was  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  the  characters  and  opinions  of  all  the 
members  of  the  representative  body^  and  who  kindly  vol- 
unteered to  be  my  cicerone  on  this  occasion.  We  ac- 
cordingly sallied  forth  immediately  afler  breakfast  and  I 
soon  found  myself  within  the  precincts  of  the  Senate- 
House  of  Baden. 

This  building,  the  interior  of  which  is  not  very  striking^ 
contains  both  the  First  and  Second  Chamber.  The  former 
is  small,  handsome,  and  well  suited  for  the  accommodatioa 
of  its  eight-and-twenty  members :  having  a  tribune  for  the 
court  and  diplomatic  corps,  a  tribune  for  the  Second 
Chamber,  and  an  open  tribune  for  the  public.  The  hall 
of  the  Second  Chamber  is  large  and  exceedingly  band- 
some.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  semicircle,  similar  to  a  thea- 
tre j  the  flat  side,  or  proscenium,  being  occupicK]  by  the 
throne,  in  front  or  wkich  sit  the  jpresiden^  three  secretariesi 
and  the  commissioner  of  the  government  Immediately 
before  these  individuals,  whose  position  is  somewhat  ele- 
vated, stands  the  tribune,  Drom  which  each  speaker  ad- 
dresses the  assembly ;  and  again,  in  front  sits  the  short- 
hand writer,  who  takes  down  every  word  that  is  uttered, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  printed.  Around  what  may  be 
called  the  pit  portion  of  the  semicircle,  are  three  rows  of 
seats  rising  gradually  each  above  the  other,  which  are 
occupied  by  the  members,  and  all  regularly  numbered 
Every  deputy  has  his  fixed  place,  but  without  any  ref- 
erence  whatever  to  his  political  sentimenta.  The  two  par- 
ties, although  known  by  the  name  of  the  rtght^  or  govem- 
ment  side,  and  the  1^,  or  opposition  side^  mix  V^»Ky  in- 
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dfeMttlminately  in  ti)e  House;  and  hence^the  advocate  of 
tte  morement  and>  tiiie  supporter  of  aristocracy  are  not 
unfirequently  found   sitting  side   hj  side.     Immediately 
above,  and  occupjring  the  wliole  semicircle,  is  a  spacious 
and  comfortable  gallery  ibr  the  pul^ic,  which  is  not,  as  in 
Bngland,  uncavalierly  limited  to  the  male  portion  of  the 
people.    Ladies  who  wish  to  hear  the  opinions  of  their  le- 
gislators, do  not  require,  in  the  Senate-House  of  Garlsrhue^ 
to  breathe  the  pestilential  aur  of  the  ventilators,  as  in  our 
House  of  Commons;  and  what  is  still  more  important  the 
people  can  read  the  speeches  of  the  Baden  deputies,  witli- 
out  the  publishers  being  subjected  to  any  risk  of  punisii- 
ment  for  a  breach  of  privilege.    The  number  of  deputies  in 
the  Lower  Chamber  is  sixty-three  5  one-fourth  of  whom, 
at  the  close  of  each  session,  are  sent  back  to  their  constitOr 
ents.    And  as  the  sittings  are  only  held  once  in  each  two 
years,  the  House,  in  the  course  of  eight  years,  is  thereby 
completely  renewed ;  that  period  being  the  jBxed  limit  of 
each  parliament    Notwithstanding  this  long  duration,  the 
Baden  system  is  said  to  work  well.  Members  sent  back  to 
their  constituents,  may  of  course  be  re-elected.    But  U  is 
mec'iaUy  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  electoral  franchise  in 
Baden  is  literally  democratical.    Every  taxed  subiect  of 
the  state,  and  every  officer  of  the  state,  has  a  vote,  and 
may  be  voted  upon.    A  deputy  must  either  possess  a  taxa- 
ble capital  of  10^0  florins,  or  have  a  situation  or  business 
which  yields  1500  florins  yearly. 

The  Baden  Chamber,  when  met,  had  all  th/;  appearance 
of  a  deliberative  assembly.  Its  aspect  was  ^rave,  staid, 
and  impressive,  conveying  certainly  a  veiy  dfflerent  idea 
from  what  a  stranger  might  form  on  a  Best  view  of  our 
"Collective  Wisdom."  During  a  speeck  or  a  conversa- 
tion, the  strictest  silence  was  observed  ^n  the  part  of  ail 
but  the  speaker  or  the  interlocutors— a  silence  which  was 
only  broken  by  an  occasional  "  Hear,  ^^a^l'  of  a^  excla- 
mation of  approbation  or  dissf^robafton.  .  These  German 
senators,  limited  as  they  are  in  number,  are  not  subject^ 
like  our  own,  to  parliamestary  catarrh;  and  they  possess 
too  much  respect  for  free  and  calm  discussion,  to  groan 
down  any  representative  of  ^e  people,  however  unpalata- 
ble the  statements  he  utters  maybe  to  the  listeners.  There 
«re^  we  apprehend,  neitlier  ibz-hunters  nor  cock-flghters 
in  the  Chamber  at  Oarlsrahe,  as  in  St.  Stephen's  $  and, 
consequently,  no  anmal  imitJtione^  such  as  neighing^  &r^y- 
ing,  or  coek-crovfitg,  are  ever 'necessary  to  awaken  the 
flimrods  to  join  in  the  cry  for  a  division!  The  business 
of  the  country  is  carried  on  with  a  gravity  and  decorum 
erery  way  wofChy  of  liie  high  character  which  oqght  to 
30 
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distin^sh  a  body  of  legislators.  To  enable  yon  to  indgft 
how  rar  I  am  right  in  my  estimate  of  this  Gierman  as- 
sembly, I  shall  tcuce  a  near  view  of  the  leading  members 
who  more  particularly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  sit- 
ting at  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  beine present. 

And,  first  of  all,  I  would  point  to  Carl  yon  Rotteckj  who 
is  regarded  as  the  leader  or  the  left^  or  liberal  party.  With 
the  exception  of  a  sharp  and  animated  eye,  there  is  noth- 
ing very  striking  in  the  appearance  of  this  individual 
He  is  of  middle  size,  and  in  figure  and  t)earing  not  unlike 
our  present  member  for  Leeds,  Mr.  Macaulay.  In  his  enun- 
ciation and  mode  of  delivery,  he  also  resembles  the  Eng- 
lish senator.    In  his  speeches,  however,  he  rarely  indulges 
in  flowing  declamation  ;  his  style  being  calm  and  resp(M:(- 
ful,  simple  and  argumentative.    The  power  of  extempora- 
neous speaking  he  possesses  in  a  very  remarkable  degrecL 
and  he  never  fails  to  pour  upon  every  question  a  flo^  ot 
light,  by  many  clear  logical  deductions  and  happy  illustra- 
tions from  a  well  stored  memory,  rich  in  historical  recol- 
lection.    In  1819,  Von  Rotteck  was  chosen  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Friburg,  of  which  he  is  a  professor,  to  be  their 
repr^entative  in  the  Chamber ;  and  he  has  continued  ever 
since  \o  represent  either  the  Universitv  or  the  town.    His 
intellect  is  of  the  first  order,  and  he  has  many  qualifica- 
tions.   As  an  author,  he  is  known  by  his  great  work  on 
Universa\>History,  and  also  for  several  valuable  historical 
papers  in  Ersch^s   and   Gruber's  Encyclopaedia.      As  a 
publicist,  he  has  been  long  known  from  his  works,  "On 
the  Modes  of  Present  Warfare,"  and  "  On  a  standing  Ar- 
my and  Natior.al  Militia  ;^'  and,  as  a  senator,  he  has  agaia 
and  again   distinguished  himself  by  his  speeches  upon 
freedom  of  trad^  on  th«  responsibility  of  the  minister,  on 
the  tithe  question^  on  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
education,  on  the  abolition  of  services  imposed  by  the  feu- 
dal law,  and,  abo^  all,  hy  his  advocacy  of  the  perfect 
freedom  of  the  preis.    He  \s,  in  fact,  not  only  one  of  the 
most  profound,  but  oae  of  tht  most  active  members  of  the 
Baden  Assembly :  and  he  is  there  looked  up  to  as  the  pat- 
tern of  a  man,  wnose  opinions  are  only  affected  by  truth 
and  reason,  and  whose  principles  are  the  result  of  deep 
study  and  reflection.    Ii\  one  word.  Von  Rotteck  may  be 
regarded  as  tlie  prototype  of  Bei^aroin  Constant,  whose 
doctrines  he  generally  advocates,  ^nd  whose  principles 
he  endeavours  to  diffuse  and  inculcate.    He  is  the  idol  of 
the  students  of  Friburg,  and  may  be  justly  said  to  repre- 
sent the  liberal  opinions  for  which  th?  Burechen  are  so 
remarkable. 
Porsaing  the  same  line  of  liberal  politic^,  is  the  JEhffroA 
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IhUtltn^er,  a  professor  in  Friburg.  As  an  author,  he  is 
celebrated  for  several  valuable  works  ;  and  as  a  politician, 
for  the  bold  and  uncompromising  motion  which  he  made 
on  the  necessaiy  responsibility  of  the  minister.  He  has 
also  been  uniformly  the  stern  foe  of  the  censorship,  as 
well  as  a  keen  advocate  of  every  amelioration  which  tends 
to  improve  the  social  compact 

The  next  deputy^  on  the  liberal  side,  who  attracted  our 
attention,  was  Professor  Afittermaier,  an  eminent  juriscon- 
sult, from  Heidelberg.  His  physiognomy  proclaimed  him 
a  profound  thinker,  and  in  this  instance  at  least  the  system 
of  Lavater  is  correct.  He  is  a  man  of  powerful  intellect, 
and  has  acquired  high  reputation  as  a  politician.  He  first 
distinguished  himself  by  his  motion  on  the  abrogation  of 
the  exclusive  immunities  of  the  aristocracy,  and  he  has 
ever  since  been  found  on  the  side  of  those  who  advocate 
free  institutions. 

Close  to  the  Deputy  Mittermaier,  sits  John  C.  F,  Winter^ 
formerly  borTOmaster  of  Heidelberg,  and  at  present  book- 
seller to  the  University.  Being  very  popular  among  the 
burghers  of  that  city,  he  was  elected  to  the  first  parliament 
that  met  in  Carlsruhe,  and  his  conduct  as  their  represent- 
ative has  fully  justified  their  choice.  He  takes  a  most  ac- 
tive part  in  all  the  deliberations.  Soon  after  the  close  of 
the  first  assembly,  he  was  accused  of  circulating  inflamma- 
tory publications,  and  put  under  arrest.  A  tedious  prose- 
cution followed ;  but  he  was  at  length  relieved,  and  de- 
clared innocent  by  the  High  Court  at  Mannheim.  The 
effect  of  these  proceedings  necessarily  increased  his  popu- 
larity, and  rendered  him,  if  possible,  a  still  more  determined 
enemy  of  the  censorship.  The  government  of  Baden, 
through  its  minister,  Von  Berkheim,  brought  the  sentence 
of  the  High  Court  of  Mannheim,  declaratory  of  Winter's 
innocence,  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  order  to 
give  greater  and  more  permanent  currency  to  the  fact,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  bestow  on  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his 
patriotism. 

Besides  the  leaders  whom  I  have  thus  particularized, 
there  were  pointed  out  to  us  several  other  distinguished 
members  on  the  same  side  of  politics.  Among  these  was 
Von  Itzstein^  deputy  from  Mannheim.  He  is  celebrated  for 
his  motion  in  favour  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  first 
principle  of  the  constitution,  which  is,  that  the  Chamber 
should  meet  once  every  two  years,  but  which  had  been  al- 
tered to  three;  and  generally  for  his  support  and  defence 
of  all  constitutional  rights.  There  was  also.  Professor 
Welcker,  a  determined  friend  to  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
Next  in  the  same  category,  we  found  Bekh,  from  the  Bod- 


enaee^  hi^y  popular  for  his  defence  of  tiie  peoble  aateit 
the  power  ana  privileges  of  the  aristoeracy.  And  Iwy^ 
iGiaiM>,  an  innkeeper  of  Appenweir,  the  exact  prototype  ef 
our  Joseph  Hume— active,  persevering,  and  intelligent  be 
is  a  keen  economist,  innsting^  like  Joseph,  upon  aS  occa- 
sions with  dogged  pertinacity,  for  retrenchment  and  cbaip 
government 

The  deputies  whom  I  have  now  described,  may  be  said 
to  be  the  principal  advocates  of  the  left  side:  I  shall  bow 
take  a  glance  at  those  who  are  generally  opposed  to  tbeou 
M  the  head  of  this  list,  stands  Nettig  von  Conatance,    He 
is  a  remarkably  sharp,  clear-headed  man,  subtle  in  arga- 
ment  and  eloquent  in  expression — ^the  Sir  Robert  PeeL  ia 
fact,  of  the  Baden  Chamber.    He  is  generally  found  advo- 
cating expediencjf^  and  is  ever  opposed  to  rash  changes. 
Plevertheless,  he  is  by  no  means  the  enemy  of  reibnn,M, 
on  the  contrary,  has  introduced  many  excellent  and  judi- 
cious improvements  into  the  civil  code.    Close  to  this  dep- 
uty sits  kerr  Schaaf,  the  Stadt-director  of  Friborg.     He  is 
a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  with  a  bearing  and  demeanour  al- 
together aristocratical.  In  politics  he  is  an  ultra-toiy;  and, 
of  course,  he  keenly  advocates  the  rights  of  the  aristocracy. 
He  speaks  with  ease  and  fluency ;  and  if  there  be  any  tradi 
in  phrenology,  I  could  stake  odds,  that  the  bumps  of  vene- 
ration and  self-esteem  are  larger  in  his  cranium  than  in 
those  of  any  of  his  fellow-deputies !    The  next  remarkable 
individual  on  the  right  aide,  is  fferr,  the  Catholic  priest  of 
Kuppenheim.    He  is  a  broad,  square-faced,  shoit,  squat- 
looking  personage,  recalling  to  my  recollection  the  pidnr- 
ed  face  and  figure  of  Gibbon  the  historian.    He  is  always 
fi>und  on  the  side  of  government,  except  on  one  particular 
question — the  liberty  of  the  press.    Having  made  himself 
more  than  usually  remarkable  by  the  violence  he  exhibited 
in  a  debate  which  took  place  on  the  censorship,  the  ^^AU- 
gemeine  Zeitunff,"  in  an  article  replete  with  sarcasm,  con- 
gratulated the  cnurchman  on  having  exchanged  the  capu- 
chin cap  for  the  red  cap  of  liberty ;  and  concluded,  by  say- 
ing, that  when  the  brilliant  hopes  are  realized,  wnich  the 
Deputy  Herr  imagines  will  arise  firom  the  liberty  of  the 
press— in  which  he  seems  to  discover  no  less  virtue  than 
in  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  which,  in  his  opinion,  wiS 
so  soon  dissipate  the  apparently  thick  cloud  of  aristocrat- 
ical doubts  in  which  the  world  is  imprisoned — ^that  then  it 
will  join  most  heartily  in  singing  with  him  a  "  Laudamusj^ 
but  not  till  thenl    On  the  right  of  Herr,  sits  Regenauer^  a 
financier  of  some  celebrity.    He  was  described  to  me^  as 
an  acute  and  sensible  man;  and  it  was  also  stated  to  Us 
credit,  that  althou^  always  on  the  aide  of  govemmeal^  he 
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hBd  introduced  some  most  liberal  ameliorations  into  the 
ihhe  system,  applicable  not  only  to  the  church,  but  to  the 
-aristocracy  and  the  reigning  duke.  Lastly,  there  is  the 
Herr  Fecht^  (once  a  Catholic  priest,  but  now  Protestant 
pastor  of  Kork,)  who,  though  frequently  on  the  side  of  gov- 
ernment, yet  loudly  advocates  the  interests  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  characteristic  features  of  the  lead- 
ing men  on  both  sides  of  the  Baden  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
whose  labours  have  already  been  so  instrumental  in  bet- 
tering the  condition  of  the  Grand  Dutchy,  and  in  spread- 
ing good  feeling  and  contentment  over  this  circle  of  Ger- 
many. With  regard  to  the  part  which  these  individuals 
severally  took  in  the  discussions  which  we  heard  on  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  upon  de- 
tails. You  will  doubtless  be  satisfied  to  learn  the  result, 
"Which  was,  that  the  Chamber,  with  only  one  dissentient 
voice,  called  upon  the  government  to  grant  that  the  press 
should  be  completely  free  and  untrammelled,  and  that  libel 
should  henceforth  be  determined  by  the  impartial  verdict 
of  a  jury.* 

Before  bidding  adieu  to  the  liberal  Chamber  of  Carlsruhe, 
I  ma^  mention,  that  similar  resolutions,  touching  the  liber- 
ty of  the  press,  have  been  also  lately  adopted  by  the  Cham- 
bers of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Hesse-Cassel,  and  Wirteraberg 
— ^resolutions,  however,  which  I  suspect  will  not  be  so  im- 
mediately acted  upon  as  some  would  desire.  The  powers 
who  compose  what  is  called  the  Holy  Alliance,  are  not 
only  strenuously  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  these  represent- 
ative bodies,  but  jealous,  to  the  last  degree,  of  their  humble 
senatorial  labours  in  the  cause  and  realization  of  German 
freedom.  Hence,  they  have  not  escaped  the  lynx-eye  of 
Austria's  jealous  minister,  who  has  set  in  motion  the  whole 
conservative  machinen^  of  the  German  Diet,  to  stop,  or  at 
least  retard,  the  tide  of  innovation. 

As  the  traveller  leaves  the  northeast  of  Germany,  and 
approaches  the  Rhine,  he  discovers  the  effects  of  the  "  Three 
days  of  July,"  more  and  more  palpably  in  the  feelinffs  and 
sentiments  of  the  people.  Within  these  last  few  days,  I 
have  seen  much  neater  sympathy  manifested  in  the  cause 
tiian  I  have  yet  observed  in  any  other  quarter  of  Germany; 
and  I  have  come  in  contact  with  a  far  greater  number  of 
persons,  whose  minds  are  imbued  with  the  Utopian  theo- 

*  It  may  be  iDteresting  to  state^  that  the  First  Chamber  afterwards  ap- 
r>TDved  of  the  decision  oi  the  Lower  Chamber,  and  that  thv' Grand  Duke 
likowiae  sanctioned  the  project.    The  famous  Frankfort  Edict,  however, 
99on  after  appeared  as*  veto,  axid  it  oontiniiea  the  thraldom  to  this  day. 
30* 


lies  of  BOrnei  Heine,  end  their  foUowen,  tfaeaaieffenaml- 
I7  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.  These  sentLments  ere,  ha^P" 
ever,  more  frequently  to  be  found  among  the  young  and 
Unaginative  than  the  old  and  reflecting  portions  of  socie^. 
The  reason  is  plain  enough,  and  the  cure  no  less  obvkms. 
The  state  of  the  press  trammels  the  pens  of  the  lormer; 
but  as  their  honesty  is  greater  than  their  discretiaa,  tiiey 
feel  a  pride  in  speiJcing  out  whatotliers  think  it  prudent  to 
conceal,  and  accordingly,  if  they  are  misled  in  their  politic 
cal  speculations,  as  I  believe  them  to  be,  it  is  partly  because 
the  legitimate  arena  of  political  discussion  is  blocked  up 
by  tiie  censorship.  As  things  now  stand,  they  cannot  be 
said  to  get  fairly  and  directly  at  the  truth  in  any  poHticai 
question  whatever.  They  only  ot>tain  occasional  glimpses 
by  means  of  oral  description,  through  the  ever^changii^ 
medium  of  faction  and  passion.  Let  the  press,  then,  be 
free.  Let  enlightened  men  become  instructers  of  the  pub- 
lic without  restraint  In  short,  give  truth  and  common 
sense  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  and  these  visionary  en- 
thusiasts will  soon  discover  the  fallacy  of  their  own  politic 
cal  vagaries. 

As  to  the  dread  entertained  by  the  German  cons^-vs* 
tives,  of  the  principles  of  Bdrne  and  his  followers  beinff 
speedily  acted  upoiu  you  may  conceive  how  ill-founded 
and  ridiculous  their  fears  are  when  I  inform  you,  that  none 
of  these  gentry  have  yet  gone  the  length  of  Robert  Owen 
or  Frances  Wright  I  need  not  remind  you,  how  few  are 
the  converts  anywhere  to  the  systems  of  these  two  amia- 
ble zealots,  though  preached  with  so  much  eloquence,  and 
pursued  with  so  much  resolution  and  self-sacrifice.  The 
German  philanthropists  would  never  have  proceeded  to 
the  woods  and  wilds  to  found  a  colony  for  the  purpose  of 
realizing  their  theory ;  and  if  their  plans  had  ever  emerg- 
ed from  the  study  in  which  they  were  concocted,  it  woi£l 
only  have  been  to  enable  their  authors  to  fritter  ^em  away 
in  the  trifling  and  flippant  talk  of  the  drawing-room,  where 
fashion  ana  frivolity  might  perchance  obtain  for  them  a 
transient  notoriety.  The  same  fate  must  inevitably  attend 
tiie  doctrines  of  the  present  race  of  German  ultra-move- 
ment madcaps,  provided  the  governments  do  not  unwisely 
make  political  martyrs  of  mem.  The  social  system  in 
Germany  would  be  weak  and  worthless  indeed^  if,  as  has 
been  gravely  prophesied,  it  could  be  shaken  to  its  founds* 
tion  by  such  means  as  these  ardent  spirits  propose  for  al- 
tering  and  improving  the  general  frame  of  society. 

While  I  thus  enter  a  caveat  against  the  wild^  doctrines 
of  this  modern  school  of  politicians,  I  cannot  deny,  that 
almost  every  circle  in  Germany  requires,  and  is  ready  for 


le  obange  of  ^oyernment;  bol  to  irbat  extent  innova- 
tion should  be  carried  in  each  particular  state^  or  whether 
it  oa^ht  to  be  immediate  or  gradual,  is  very  difficult  to  de- 
termine.   On  one  point  there  should  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  governments,  I  mean  the  freedom  of 
the  press.    At  the  present  moment  this  may  be  called  the 
question  of  questions,  and  its  speedy  settlement  can  alone 
ensure  safety.    It  is  the  great  bone  of  contention  between 
conservatives  and  liberals— the  raUjdng  point  and  watch- 
word, as  it  were,  of  aU  German  reformers.    It  is  every- 
"where  made  the  shibboleth  of  party,  and  forms  the  um- 
versal  topic  of  discussion.    In  argument,  as  well  as  nu- 
merical strength,  the  liberals  far  outweigh  their  conserva- 
tive opponekits ;  and  accordingly,  if  .public  opinion  is  not 
allowed  to  spread  and  exhaust  itself  some  fatal  or  mis- 
chievous result  seems  to  be  inevitable.    It  will  resemble  a 
lake  that  is  confined  and  dammed  up,  till  it  overflows  its 
iMusks,  and  ultimately  brings  down  its  barriers,  £Uid  inun- 
dates the  land.    Let  the  censorship  then  be  immediately 
abolished.    Give  to  the  pent-up  waters  a  regular  opening, 
through  the  thousand  various  channels  which  writing  ana 
printing  afford,  and  instead  of  the  existing  animosities,  all 
will  be  harmony  and  good-will.     Those  monarchs  who 
would  at  the  present  moment  lay  trammels  on  speech  and 
the  press,  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  truth,  are  like 
children,  who  imagine  they  prevent  danger  by  shutting  their 
eyes.    Their  endeavour  is  as  vain  as  it  is  uiolish.    When 
the  promulgation  of  truth  causes  alarm,  its  suppression  can 
bring  no  peace  to  those  who  trammel  it ;  while  the  very 
attempt  to  hinder  its  propagation,  is  necessarily  so  odious, 
that  it  must  prey  upon  the  minds  of  the  guiltv  perpetrators, 
and  make  them  tenfold  more  anxious  and  apprehensive 
of  consequences.     In  this  view  of  matters,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  a  serious  crisis  is  at  hand.    Such,  at  least, 
is  the  opinion  entertained  all  over  Germany ;  ana  it  is  not 
without  reason  that  one  of  their  most  eminent  writers  has 
remarked,  in  his  own  peculiar  style,  that  the  free  stream  of 
public  opinion,  whose  waves  mav  be  considered  the  daily 
press,  is  the  real  Rubicon,  on  the  confines  of  which  the 
absolute  monarchs  of  Germany  are  now  meditating  wheth- 
er they  shall  cross  and  bring  their  father-land,  and  with  it 
.  the  world,  into  a  bloody  and  devastatuig  contest^  or  whether 
they  shoiild  magnanimously  submit  and  conquer  them- 
selves.   At  this  hoar,  the  shade  of  C»sar  points  wamingly 
\o  the  statue  of  Pompey ! 

Even  though  a  firee  press,  however,  were  conceded  by 
tte  several  governments  of  this  extensive  empire,  it  is 
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plain  that  it  would  prove  utterly  ineflfectaal,  mlesfl  a  veU- 
defined  unifonn  law  were  adopted  by  one  and  all  of  tiie 
states  which  compose  the  German  confederation.  ■  "  For 
how,"  as  it  has  been  said,  ^  can  the  hearts  of  a  divided 
people  be  at  peace,  if  their  heads  are  permitted  to  ratde 
against  each  other  T'  At  present,  Austria  and  Prussia, 
wirtemberg  and  Bavaria,  Nassau  and  Baden,  have  each 
a  different  code  for  the  government  of  the  press.  The 
law,  as  it  regards  the  confederation,  is  therefore  little  bet- 
ter tban  a  jumble  of  inconsistencies,  equally  uncertain, 
arbitrary,  and  absurd.  There  is  but  one  remedy.  Let  all 
the  ancient  precedents  and  modem  edicts  be  tossed  into 
the  bed  of  Procrustes,  in  order  to  produce  one  simple 
uniform  code,  applicable  alike  to  each  individual  state, 
and  to  the  whole  empire.  Were  this  object  accom- 
plished, Germany  would  need  little  else  to  work  out  hear 
political  regeneration ;  for,  by  the  force  of  a  well-regula- 
ted press  working  upon  the  intelligent  mind  of  her  chil- 
dren, she  would  speedily  acquire  all  that,  is  necessary  to 
make  her  one  of  the  happiest  portions  of  this  terrestrial 
sphere. 

The  subject  on  which  I  have  just  touched,  is  of  intense 
interest  at  the  present  moment  in  Germany.  It  deserves  to 
be  so ;  and  I  deeply  regret  that  the  hurry  and  bustle  inci- 
dent to  so  rapid  a  journey  as  ours,  prevents  me  doing 
that  justice  to  it  which  its  importance  deserves.  On  this, 
as  well  as  some  other  topics,  the  state  of  public  opinion 
here  is  ill  understood  in  Britain.  The  moral  and  political 
aspect  of  Germany  is  now  very  different  from  what  it  was 
a  few  vears  ago ;  and  you  may  believe  me  when  I  state, 
that  It  loudly  proclaims  the  most  important  coming  events. 
So  far  as  regards  the  governments,  their  position  is  assu- 
redly one  of  great  difficulty  and  danger.  The  affections 
of  the  people,  in  many  quarters,  are  completely  aUenated 
from  their  rulers ;  and  accordingly,  the  latter  are  resorting 
to  every  absurd  method,  to  shield  themselves  from  the  en- 
croachments— ^in  some  respects,  visionary  encroachments 
— of  which  they  are  so  terribly  afiraid.  Their  policy,  though 
natural  enough  in  their  peciidiar  circumstances,  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  fatal  to  themselves,  as  well  as  injurious  to 
their  subjects.  Union  and  good-will  between  the  governors 
and  the  eoverned  were  certainly  never  more  essential  to  a 
right  understandinff  of  their  mutual  interests  than  now. 
Concessions  must  therefore  be  made  on  both  sides.  If  the 
German  people  "  cry  like  children  for  the  moon,  like  chil- 
dren thev  shall  cry  on  I"  say's  one  of  their  own  writers. 
Bu^  as  already  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  mental  and  po- 


]t0c^  strife  yrtdeh  nowrages  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
ttds  country,  and  particularly  among  the  people  who  have 
obtained  representative  bodies,  must  ere  long  come  to  a 
crisis.  The  experience  of  the  present  century  has  awaken- 
ed ideas  of  improvement  among  all  classes,  even  as  far 
down  the  scale  of  society  as  the  peasant  and  the  labourer ; 
and  to  attempt  to  encham  the  spirit  which  peace  and  edu- 
cation have  evolved,  is  only  creating  a  force  which  all  the 
machinery  of  irresponsible  governments,  such  as  the  spy, 
the  censor,  the  musket,  and  the  bavonet,  will  in  vain  try  to 
(sontrol.  To  attempt  now  to  put  shackles  on  the  inquiring 
mind,  and  to  drive  it  into  the  old  pathj  is  hopeless.  The 
dam  would  but  increase  the  violence  or  the  stream,  which 
without  it  would  run  smooth.  Timely  judicial  reforms 
will  do  much  to  avert  the  dangers  that  lower  and  threaten  in 
the  distance.  The  Germans  are  no  longer  minors,  nor 
-will  they  remain  much  longer  content  to  be  treated  as  chil- 
dren, even  though  their  fathera  are  comparatively  benevo- 
lent If  history,  philosophy,  and  all  the  mental  acquire- 
ments of  which  they  justly  boast,  are  daily  teaching  them 
the  advantages  to  be  drawn  from  the  possession  of  practi- 
cal, not  Utopian  freedom,  it  is  clear  as  day^  that  sooner  or 
later  the  great  object  of  their  aspirations  will  be  obtained ; 
sooner  or  later  YnH  the  call  for  free  constitutions  be  equal- 
fy  loud,  universal,  and  resistless ;  and  when  the  crisis  to 
which  so  many  are  looking  forward  arrives,  wo  be  to  the 
prince  and  the  people  between  whom  there  shaU  be  found 
no  bond  of  mutual  confidence. 

One  sentence  more,  and  I  have  done.  In  the  centre  of 
the  market-place  of  Carlsruhe  there  rises  a  pyramid,  like 
ttiat  of  Caius  Cestus  at  Rome,  to  commemorate  the  fact^ 
that  in  this  city  of  the  Hartz  forest,  the  Margrave  Charles 
WUliam  I.  sought  a  calm  retreat,  and  found  it ;  and  now, 
not  far  from  this  same  monument,  tiiere  stands  a  mansion, 
in  which  a  voice  is  heard  proclaiming  that  this  city  of  Ger- 
many has  become  one  of  the  most  hostile  to  the  peace  of  ab- 
solutism. The  rt^e  of  Charles  William  has  thus  turned  out 
the  unruhe*  of  the  Francises,  the  Fredericks,  and  the  Con- 
stantines  of  the  nfbrth ;  and  it  requires  not  the  gift  of  divi- 
nation to  foretell,  that  the  cnr  which  thus  occasionally  is- 
sues from  this  little  shrine  of  freedom,  though  apparently 
feeble  in  itself^  yet  while  popular  sympathy  re-echoes  it  as 
the  watchword  of  liberty  nrom  one  end  of  Germany  to 
another,  must  ere  long  prove  the  slogan  which  is  destined 
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to  roQse  the  ffoyemments  to  a  just  sense  of  th^  posiQoii, 
as  well  as  of  the  means  by  which  they  may  finally  bring 
the  institutions  of  this  mighty  country  more  in  hannony 
with  the  reasonable  demands  of  an  educated  and  eolight- 
ened  people. 


APPENDIX. 


.  Note  to  page  62. 

BORNE  ON  THE  GERMAN  IfANIA  FOR  TITLES. 

TThe  foltowbif  Extract,  firom  a  paper  in  BSme's  "  Gefammelte  Schriften,**  li  hers 
traofllated  in  Airther  illustration  of  that  extraordinary  writer*8  senUmenta,  on  a 
■abject  well  worthy  of  his  acknowledged  vein  for  sarcaam.] 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware,  my  friends,  that  I  divide  the  Ger- 
mans into  two  classes  I — into  those  who  are  Aulic  CoundllorSi  and  those 
who  would  be  so  if  they  could.    Were  I  but  a  German  prince  it  would  be 

Site  otherwise.    1  would  make  my  subjects  all  happy ;  I  would  make 
em  all  Aolio  Councillora— ay,  at  least  Aulic  CounciUors;  without  any 
discrimination  of  rank,  birth,  property,  family,  figure,  or  age,  would  I 
make  them  all  Aulic  Councillors;  genteel  and  ynlgar,  oarghers  and  law- 
yem,  poor  and  rich,  men  and  women,  children  and  aged,  educatai  and 
Ignorant,  honest  and  Tagabonda.    But  how  comes  it  that  there  are  so  few 
who  have  titles— in  Germany  the  tenth  individual  at  the  most  7    Were  I 
a  prince,  it  should  be  otherwise;  and  then,  indeed^  it  would  be  a  pleasure 
to  live  and  die  in  Germany.  Then  we  would  read  m  the  Frankfort  Weekly 
Advertiser,  "On  the  13th  curt,  died  Mr.  Aulic  Councillor  Schinderhannes, 
after  a  few  strugsles,  by  hanging,  in  the  36ih  year  of  his  active  life."  How 
powerfully  would  this  mflame  our  patriotism  %    What  other  people  in  the 
world  deselrves  more  than  the  Germans  to  have  their  wishes  granted? 
Does  not  their  love  of  title  show  how  very  honesty  faithful,  and  obedient 
a  nation  they  must  be,  who  can  value  such  distinctions  more  than  riches, 
beauty,  virtue,  wisdom,  and  8trength*-who  prefer  the  gifts  which  they  owe 
to  their  sovereigns,  to  all  those  which  they  receive  from  God  and  nature? 
But  the  love  and  worship  of  title  is  not  confined  to  the  higher  and  educa- 
ted classes,  it  pervades  society  even  to  its  lowest  dregs.    The  Councillor 
Jung-Stilling  became^  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Pro-redor 
of  the  University  of  MarburK*    On  being  visited  by  some  foreign  friends, 
be  felt  desirous  of  showing  them  the  last  resting-place  of  his  dear  Selma. 
He  conducted  them  to  the  churchyard,  and  there  the  old  grave-digger 
pointed  to  the  grassy  hillock  of  the  many  years  departed  wife,  and  pom- 
pously ezclaimea,  "  Here  lies  the  bestifiea  Councilloress,  and  now  more 
noble  Pro-reciress  Jung."    Such  a  splendid  trait  of  patriotism  and  lofty 
sentiment  will  in  vain  be  sought  in  the  Plotarch  of  any  other  nation  of  the 
world.    I  was  travelling  once  by  post  through  Leipsic,  and  while  they 
were  changing  horses  I  missed  my  night-cap;  I  reguiied  another,  and 
asked  a  servant  girl  for  a  shop  to  purchase  one.    She  instantly  conducted 
me  into  an  apartment,  and  said  to  a  little  old  woman  on  crutches,  "  Mrg, 
Otneral'Po»t''OMee'Carrieres8f  this  gentleman  wants  a  night-cap."—**  I 
only  require  one,"  answered  I.    Soon  afterwards  I  arrived  at  a  royal  resi- 
dence, where  1  tarried  for  several  days.  Having  been  invited  by  a  merchant 
to  dinner,  I  went  somewhat  early,  and  among  other  things,  amused  myselt 
with  reading  the  names  of  the  guests,  which,  written  on  cards,  lay  upon 
each  plate.    We  sat,  beginning  on  my  right  and  ending  on  my  left,  as 
follows :— Myselfi  Mrs.  Upper-Crimina1-Councillorees,,Mr.  Finance-Coun- 
cillor, Mrs,  Uppet^Paymistress,  Mr.  Court- th eat re-Dffector,  Mrs,  Court- 
Agentes&  Mr.  Upper-Paymaster,  Mrs.  Privy- Legations-Councilioress.  the 
Landlord,  Mrs.  Stamp-Directress,  Mr.  Upper-Criminal-Councillor,  Mrs. 
Floanoe-GonnciUoresB,  Mr.  Upper-Tax-Collector,  Mrs.  Conrt-thMtm- 


DiraetmML  Mr.  Coort-A^^t,  Mr.  Town-Diraetor,  Xn.  

MS,  Mr.  Priry-L^gacioiui-Coaiicillor,  Mrs.  Town-lXrectPeM»  Mr.  . 
Conndllor,  Mrs. Polioe-Couit-ABaessoreM,  Mr.  Stamp-Directoi;  the] 
lady,  Mr.  State-Gouncillor,  Mrs.  Salc-Mines-IiMpeetresB,  Mr.  S«it-I 
Inspector.   Mrs.  Upper-Tu-G^theress.     The  Polioe-Coiirt-Asaeb 
was  a  widow;  however,  I  sat  happily  between  two  lovely  women; 

Upper-Cnminal-CounciUoren  was  one  of  ths  mildest  loveliest  cava. 

in  the  world,  and  the  Upper-Tax-Oatheress  was  Quite  captiratiiMr— 1  fiaO  i 
love  with  both  of  them.  As  for  the  landlord  and  landlady,  I  coald  aearoehf 
look  at  them  without  bursting  into  tears,  when  I  recollected  that  two  sb» 
amiable  persons  should  be  the  only  individuals  preaent.wfao  had  no  titfes; 
but  affaiii,  I  comforted  myself  with  the  idea,  that  beinjg  Freneh-bom  they 
woala  not  feel  theb  misfortune  so  keenly.  As  there  is  no  vaeonm  in  na- 
ture, 80^  there  is  in  German  natural  philosophy  no  titlelec^-spttoe.  TW 
sabtle,  mvisibleb  ethereal  titular  auSstance  pervades  all  created  boiM 
animating,  warming,  and  supporting  them.  It  pervades  every  ponjona 
our  beinfi^  mind  and  heart,  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  our  wants  and 
wishes,  our  hopes  and  feuis,  oar  rememhtAaces  and  our  ezpectatioML  It 
vivifies  all  the  words  of  our  language;  von  find  it  in  nouns,  verbs^  tijmi' 
tiveS)  adverbs,  and  prepositions^-in  declensions  and  oonjogatiaBflk  TI0 
German  nation  is  called  broad ;  it  should  be  called  ht^K,  for  it  hai^ 
every  thing.  It  only  makes  use  of  eztensioiL  and  savs  aU-kommnd 
aU'bdcvea^  when  it  has  exalted  a  thins  to  the  nighest  heavens  and  cat 
go  farther.  But  so  long  as  it  is  poesiole,  it  deoatet  every  member  of 
domestic  economy  to  love  and  veneration.  There  are  soma  hisli  n 
borof  others  high  well-bom,  some  high*bom,  many  high,  hi^wc,  and 
all-highest.  We  have  high  pre-eminent  tribunals  and  a  high  mimati^* 
high  praiseworthy  theatre  maoaaement ;  and  one  even  kirha  himnelfl  m 
have  nigh  corpses,  high  festival  days.  Princes  an  high-edncatedt  and  il» 
medals  which  were  stnick  upon  Gotfae's  joyous  anniversary, 
called  high-finished ! 


Note  to  page  OS. 

SPECIMENS  OF  THE  STYLE  OF  BORNfi'S  POLFIIGAL 

WRITINGS. 

(The  followinf  coUoquy,  s  cmaD  portton  of  which  Is  here  tranglated,  fit>m  the  Ift 
volame  of  BOrne'*  works,  \b  supposed  to  be  held  by  three  indivldmfa^  idio 
happened  accidentally  to  meet  at  a  Table  d'hOCe  fai  Frankfoit,  and  who  dftev> 
wurdB  went  oat  to  have  a  stroll.] 

"  I  reside  in  Paris,"  said  Henrv,  "and  merely  travel  to  Gennanvlbra 
Jfew  months.  I  use  it  as  a  mud-bath  to  strengthen  my  nerves.''^  Ton 
do  well,  Mr,  WaiUr,  You  find  it  necessary,''^  said  the  old  gentleman 
drily,  while  be  laid  himself  down  upon  a  bank.  Henry  blushed,  and  drew 
figures  with  a  switch  upon  the  sand  at  his  feet.  Toe  biting  vasoor  of 
the  conversation  was  however  soon  dissipated,  and  its  warmth  alone 
remained.  The  old  gentleman  took  speech  in  hand,  and  said.  **I  an 
a  German,  and  I  am  proud  in  being  so;  still,,I  always  blush  lor  being 
so,  when  I  hear  Germans  themselves  denMSLng  their  native  country, 
tearing  asunder  with  malicious  mockery,  the  knot  which  nature  and 
history  have  so  strongly  and  so  holily  tied:  and  m  order  to  exhibit 
a  contemptible  freedom  of  thought  under  the  idea  of  benefituig  ov 
«onntryi  to  at  once  break  through  the  secret  prison-house  in  whi(£^  lots 
hiienclosed uik  No  weU'j)rincip]ed  son  wiu  upbraid  His  father;  ancif 
he  cannot  love  him,  he  willat  least  esteem  him ;  and  if  he  cannot  esteeoi 
him,  he  will  at  least  honour  him,  and  will  make  every  eSart  in  his 

g»wer  not  to  ofiend  him."  Henrv  placed  himself  with  crossed  arms  he- 
re the  old  preacher,  and  said,  "  Fatherland  I  deither !  for  us  1  Our  gfMd 
mother,  some  malicious  people  say,  was  not  over-scrupulous,  and  we  had 
many  iathen ;  ahonld  we  love  thein  allf  or  which  of  them  should  woioya? 


I  waflimmHaiiu.  When  a  thoughtless  child,  I  w«taagbt  to  eomidflr 
an  sraibiahop  as  my  fiither ;  when  an  inoairink  boy,  that  he  was  a  free 
Fkonch  ctdzen.    My  yottthfiu  bosom  bounded  when  1  saw  spre^  before 
me  the  annyof  mygreat  emperor:  and  when  love-sick  manhood  shut  my 
liearc  and  opened  my  reason.  I  looked  around,  and  found  he  was  a  Darm- 
auulter*    When  I  walk  on  the  walls  o^  ray  native  dty,  I  find  mvselfi  on 
the  rttit  an  Austrian,  on  the  left  a  Prussian.  Whom,  what  should  I  love  1 
Shalri  entertain  a  small  feeling  of  a&ction  at  being  a  citiaen  of  Mainz  1 
•hall  I  be  a  moud  republican  ?  shall  I  look  over  to  France  1  or  shall  I,  like 
an  honest  Darmstadtert  chatter  a  whole  week  about  the  approaching 
Snnday's  opera  7    l%ould  I  divide  my  childish  affection  between  the  town 
and  the  citadel  1  shoald  I  foster  Austrian  opinions  and  Prussian  senti- 
ments 7  or  should  I  have  a  German  federal  hean  1    Yes  1  I  must  have  a 
party-eolouied  heart*    I  must  honour  all  my  fathers—I  must  Iqve  all  my 
ntherlands  P'    We  laughed  heartily  at  Waller's  paternity  complaints ',  but 
the  old  man  replied,  **  We  have  many  fethers,  and  do  we  doubt  which  to 
honour 7  let  us  love  them  all  who  loved  onrmother»  and  her  truly,  for  she 
is  truly  only  one<    She  has  suckled  us,  watched,  and  brought  us  up.   She 
tau^t  as  to  lisp  father,  mother,  Qod,  and  all  the  fair  first  words  with 
which  the  beloved  gates  of  life  were  opened  up  to  us.    She  taught  us  to 
make  our  smallest  wants  known,  to  ask  our  food,  to  sound  our  wo,  and 
to^ezpiees  our  joy.    She  answered  the  first  questions  of  our  childish  curi- 
osity.   She  told  us  of  heaven  and  earth ;  of  the  course  of  the  stars  and 
ihe  ways  of  life ;  of  eountriea,  mountains,  seas,  and  nations.    And  even 
when  grown  up^  her  love  and  her  care  continue.    Led  from  the  garden  of 
duldbood  into  the  wide  unbounded  world,  we  hear  the  sweet  voice  of 
<Hir  mother,  like  a  lovely  shell,  whose  fairy  sound  recalls  the  happy  day* 
of  our  home,  and  accompanies  our  steps  through  the  pleasures  and  sor- 
rows of  onr  whole  existence,  even  to  the  grave,  where  both  are  ended* 
We  should  love  her,  who,  had  she  even  forgotten  herself,  never  forgot  us 
«-our  Lanovagfe— she  is  our  mother}  we  should  love  our  raother-tongue* 
She  unitee  U8>  she  makes  us  one  brotherhood,,and  builds  for  us  a  pater- 
■al  mansion,  m  which  we  are  placed,  whether  high  or  low,  under  one  rooi} 
where,  though  divided,  still  not  altogether  severed ;  and  where,  called  to 
asaemole  in  one  common  hall,  on  meeting  on  the  steps  and  at  the  doora 
we  can  greet  one  another,  and  remember  we  are  brothers.    What  Ian- 
gnage  can  bear  a  comparison  with  the  German  1    What  other  19  so  rich 
anopowerful— so  splendid  and  so  mild— so  sweet  and  so  soft,  as  ours? 
It  has  a  thousand  hues  and  a  thousand  shades.    It  has  a  vocable  for  the 
■mailest  wants  of  the  moment,  and  a  word  for  the  deepest  feeling,  which 
no  ^tamity  can  exhaust    It  is  powerful  in  necessity,  pUant  in  dimculty, 
terrible  when  in  anger,  tender  in  compassion,  calculated  for  the  expression 
«f  every  feeling  and  passion.    She  is  the  faithlul  interpretess  of  all  that 
heaven  and  earth,  sky  and  sea,  are  saying ;  what  the  rolling  thunder  is 
echoing }  what  coy  love  is  trifling  with ;  what  the  noisy  day  is  babbling,  and 
the  silant  ni^t  is  brooding;  what  the  dawn  is  paintmg  green,  gold,  and 
silver  I  and  what  the  most  serious  ruler  on  the  throne  of  thought  is  thinking 
of}  what  the  maiden  prattles,  the  quiet  brook  murmurs,  and  the  slippery 
serpent  hisses.    When  the  gay  boy  skips  and  shouts,  and  the  old  philoso- 
pher places  hie  difficult  /,  and  says,  I  am  I— ail,  every  thing  she  translate* 
and  intelligiblv  clears  up,  while  each  new  word,  confided  to  her  by  foreign, 
tongues,  she  hands  over  richer,  and  more  gay  than  it  was  given  to  her/ 
The  Englishman  snarls,  the  Frenchman  chatters,  the  Spaniard  rattles  in 
his  throat  the  Italian  sings,  the  Gtonnan  alone  talks."     '*Ye8l"  ex- 
claimed Waller^  in  a  loud  and  Joyful  voice,  **  Our  tongue  is  indeed  noble j 
but.;'  added  he  in  a  whisper,  ''^we  dare  not  use  it  f    "  We  dare  use  it,** 
nplisd  his  opponent    **  The  sword  was  given  for  hatred;  speech,  for  love. 

*  ItlsliDposBlble  to  tranalate  the  pnn  here.    Hie  foUowing  te  the  aenteace  in 
Oermaii,  9oU  ich  ein  deuUehes  Bwnd»-herx  kabm  7   Ja  ein  suirras  Berx  m/Hmtm 
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Wa  dare  apeak,  fi»r  we  dan  loTe.  And  if  the  soft  wotd  of  love  doaa  ncK 
paraaade,  theatrong  one  of  anger  may  be  reaorted  to.  We  dare  thraftten. 
ive  dan  tenify.  Speech  ia  the  scabbard  of  action ;  we  uplift  the  ooiieeAled 
•word  and  obtain  bloodleaa  victoriea !"  At  thia  Henry  broke  out  into  %. 
moac  ironical  laugh,  and  ezclaimed|  **  Ua  and  a  aword  I  Ua  and  'victorfl 
b  the  acabbard  otateel  ia  atuck  a  blade  oC  white-iron  of  Nuivmberg  man- 
ufacture, like  that  which  we  put  into  the  hands  of  children.  The  trorid  ia 
•muaed  at  our  pranks,  amiles  at  our  aevere  and  hot  oonilicta;  but  when 
mattera  become  aehous  with  us,  the  toy  is  torn  away,  oar  valmir  ia 
awaahed,  and  we  are  put  behind  the  atove  till  we  recover  our  temper.  We 
•re  ban-dogs,  who  bark  at  a  poor  devil  who  paaaea  ua  in  a  short  jacket; 
but  let  a  person  of  disdnction  approach^  and  we  only  growl — ^tbe  masier 
at  the  same  time  winks,  the  servant  whiatlea,  and  the  cudgel  falls  upon 
oar  head.  Then  we  crouch ;— No !  never  will  thia  people  please  me  1  new 
can  1  feel  well  in  this  country— with  its  splenetic  atmoaphereL  its  i]nnrrei- 
aome  sky,  its  whimpering  spnng,  and  its  peevish  autumn.  Where  mre  oar 
Alpa,  to  which  we  can  look  for  renewed  and  auickening  health,  when  the 
ways  of  life  are  flat  and  sandy  1  Where  is  the  song  amid  the  screem  of 
the  world,  to  lull  ua  into  the  quiet  of  happy  dayal  where  is  our  native 
lakes  which  midst  our  sorrows  smile  t  Where  ia  the  polae  of  the  peofAe. 
by  which  a  man  knows  the  beat  of  hia  own  heart  f  Where  are  toe  me- 
morials of  our  history  1  What  mighty  deeds  have  our  forefethefB  left 
behind  them  1  The  little  they  have  done  has  not  made  ua  a  whit  richer, 
for  on  the  first-bora  alone  was  the  whole  heritage  bestowed.  When  we 
were  athirst  after  so  many  aalt  daya,  and  we  seek  a  freah  drink  at  the 
apring-BOurce  of  our  own  period— when,  in  the  aridity  of  the  present  nM>- 
ment,  we  feel  hot^  and  we  seek  shadow  under  the  branches  of  our  CScaman 
hiatones — what  is  shown  uei  whither  are  we  led,  what  is  offered  urn  ? — la 
a  aandy  market-place,  *dry  bread  and  aourbeert'  And  before  the  *trn- 
equalled  Public-houae'  standa  a  wintered  May-pole,  high  on  the  top  of 
which,  rustle  faded  ribands,  dry  leaves,  and  withered  garlanda.    We 


wine,  and  find  beer:  we  seek  the  cool  foreat,  and  ilndhereditary  trees  drir 
and  naked.  This  Herrenhuten  stillness  of  the  people,  this  maater-meek- 
Beaa  of  the  learned,  the  peacock-pride  of  the  rich  the  gloomy  airannee 
of  our  grandee^  the  awkward  behaviour  of  all  honeat  people,  aaa  the 
aerpent-like  movements  of  the  dish<Niest !  Where  are  the  love- tokens  of 
the  lovely  past  ?~a  solitary  sound  alone  proclaima  that  the  days  are  gone. 
Do  you  hear  any  thing  resounding?  do  you  hear  any  harp  in  harmony  t 
The  past  groans,  the  present  sorrows,  and  the  future  roars.  We  were 
nothing,  we  are  nothing,  and  we  will  be  nothing.  We  are  a  weak  nation 
without  roots,  we  have  a  poor  exiatenoe  without  a  heart,  and  a  fatherland 
without  a  funeral  vault."  ••••♦♦ 

After  aome  pages  in  a  similar  strain,  the  old  gerUteman  aaya,  "  the  Get" 
mans  have  at  leaet  the  f&bedom  of  thouoht.**  Benry  smiled.  **  Ar,'* 
continued  his  opponent,  **  the  freedom  of  thought/  What  is  the  use  of^a 
ftee  press  to  Frenchmen  ?— They  dare  say  that  Qerman  adence  and  art 
•tend  far  above  those  of  Prance,  that  Shakapeare  ia  greater  than  CorneiUe ; 
but  they  do  not  say  it,  for  they  have  not  the  power  to  think.  What  does 
the  cenaorship  prevent  ua  from  doing  ?  what  doea  every  other  force  7  Of- 
ten will  the  aet>d  be  confined  by  the  will,  but  aa  truly  as  the  shadow  fol- 
lowa  the  li^ht,  so  truly  will  the  deed  follow  the  will  if  it  be  only  clear. 
What  we  wish  will  be  sooner  or  later  accompliahed,  if  we  wish  our  righta 
end  are  steadfast  to  them.  The  Engliah  nation,  proud  though  it  ia  could 
not  venture  to  do  justice;  we  have  beatowed  on  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
freedom  of  thought  and  equalitv.  Even  now,  mighty  princes  are  thinking 
what  they  should  determine  for  Greece;  we  have  at  once  declared  its 
independence."  Henry  here  exclaimed  with  aome  irritatb^,  *\4od  al- 
lowing all  thia  to  be  true,  what  good  does  that  do  to  tia  7  of  what  use 
are  arts  and  sciences  in  shackles  7  what  are  good  intentiona  without 
action  7  virtue  without  reapect  ?  merit  without  tame  7  I  ynU.  be  free,  I 
will  eiuoy  life,  I  will  aay  what  t  think,  do  what  appeara  to  me  x^t, 
pravent  what  seema  wrong,  and  reap  what  1  aow.    How  tireeome  an  we 


GenamoB  finmd,  how  tinsome  will  we  ever  be!  Where  emong  us  ia  to 
be  found  the  fine  eoeiality  of  the  French  1  where,  with  08,  do  we  lee  art 
and  knowledge,  heart  and  mind,  feeling  and  wit  uniting  tbemseWea  to 
create  one  happv  hour,  one  ec^tia  moment  of  life's  enjoyment  1"  "  We 
mtwy  them  not,^'^  replied  the  other.  "1  have  alao  lived  among  them.  To 
my  ooot  I  have  allowed  myaelf  to  be  entertained  by  them,  f  have  dared 
to  place  myaelf  within  the  pale  of  their  disMpetioa.  The  Frenchman 
wastes  hie  whole  knowledge  in  the  prattle  of  an  hoar :  but  because  he 
talks  of  every  thing,  he  knows  at  the  same  time  that  ne  talks  of  more 
thkn  he  knows,  and  makes  many  alips*  The  German  thinks  more  than 
he  says ;  bnt  when  he  stretches  out,,  the  boondaries  of  his  knowledge  an 
never  aeen." 

At  this  moment  the  tattoo  bogan  lo  beat  "  We  must  retire  homeward," 
■aid  L  *' Shame  1"  cried  the  old  man—"  the  evening  is  so  fine,  we  mignt 
follow  in  the  procession."  "  What  is  the  worth  of  domg  that  1"  remarked 
WalUr.  **  We  were  thinking  that  we  might  still  wdk  a  little  longer." 
*'  Tes,  we  would  wish  to  think  so,"  repUed  I ;  "  and  we  will  think,  and 
always  will  think  that  this  tattoo  tyranny  is  hard  and  laughable  s  but  it 
wrill  some  time  or  other  end  for  ever." 

The  M  gentleman  had  the  goodness  to  say  to  us,  that  he  was  delighted 
in  making  our  acquaintanca  and  that  we  might  visit  him  to-moirow 

Eoraing  at  his  apaftment,  No.  la.  On  separaUng,  Henry  held  out  his 
ind  and  said,  **  8<^ns  amia,  Cinna !"  So  soon  as  we  reached  the  iidtA 
WdOm-  inquired  wh^ooeupied  No.  13.  The  atrangei's  book  was  brou^ 
to  him,  and  he  read :  Baron  Von  Rahdor£  Privy  Councillor  and  President 
of  the  government.  '^So,"  murmured  he,  "Baron!  President!  Privy 
CoimeiJiQr  1  It  is  ibns  that  he  is  so  well  satisfied  1  Vmu  iU§  orftvr^ 
Matuieur  Jotac** 


Note  t9  page  IBO, 

T0RKE7-RED  DTEINGON  THE  CONTINENT  AND  IN  GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

Tm  disadvantages  under  which  the  Turkey-red  dyers  in  Great  Britain 
laboured,  in  oompaiison  with  those  on  the  continent,  have,  since  189i4| 
been  considerably  removed  by  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  the  stuffs  used 
in  prGMlncing  this  dye.  This  important  change  has  already  had  the  effect 
of  giving  us  back,  in  a  great  measure,  the  command  of  the  home  market  i 
hat  further  reductions  on  the  duties  of  the  raw  materials  required  for  the 
production  of  this  colour,  are  still  necessary  to  give  the  English  dyer  the 
nil  command  of  the  now  growing  markets  of  India,  America,  Ac.  From 
a  SBUtleman,  perha|ps  of  all  others  in  this  country  the  best  fitted  to  give 
an  opinion  upon  this  subject,  the  writer  has  obtained  the  following  obser- 
vations, and  likewise  a  comparative  statement  of  the  cost  of  produeins 
Turkey-red  dye  in  1830.  and  at  preaant 

"  Before  the  art  of  'wkey-rea  dyeing  was  known  in  Great  Britain  at 
all,  it  had  been  nearly  brought  to  perfection  in  France,  which  possesses 
peculiar  advantagee,  not  only  in  climate,  but  from  producing  naturally  the 
stnfls  employed  m  giving  the  colour.  These  are  principafiy  madder  fOid 
oil,  which,  in  the  raw  state,  being  of  very  great  bulk  compared  with  the 
dyed  article,  are  much  enhanced  m  value  by  the  expense  oi  conveyance  to 
tfiis  country.  In  Iset,  the  .madder,  which  constitutes  more  than  one-half 
the  cost  of  the  dve.  bears  just  about  double  the  price  here  that  it  does  hi 
Alsace,  where  Tufkey-rsa  dyeing  has  attained  its  greatest  perfection. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages,  this  art  has,  since  its  intro- 
dnction  into  Scotland,  about  forty  years  ago,  made  most  rapid  progress  i 
and  if  not  guUe  on  a  level  with  the  French,  approaches  it  more  nearly 
every  dav,  and  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  mann- 
ftctnre  both  in  Lanarkshire  and  Lancashire.  The  trade^  however,  re- 
oeived  a  severs  bbw  from  Mr.  Hnaldsson's  measure,  admittmg  aU  descrip- 


liiM  affteoiiii  cotton  at  n  vfidiMifaniiwtiBg  dttf  «f  M  per 
tmn  tke  way  the  Tiliietioiif  are  aaade,  it  ia  well  fcnown  doea  not 
r|  per  oanL  aomedmea  not  6per  cent    Hie  eonaaauenee  of  thii 

lane  importationi  of  Pienen  Tnrkef -ted  %Doda  Ipvticalazly 

elotha)  ianmediately  took  place,  and  a  gfait  waa  tlie  conoequeneeL    It 
•ot,  however,  till  uter  thia.  that  foragnaradiaooYered  the  aecret^f  [ 
«ble  to  nnderaell  ns  in  BngUnd  in  Torkaf-nd  wna,  of  which  thev  ■ 
diatelr  availed  themaalves;  and  at  one  uMa,  the  home  dyer  had  ue 
peet  of  beinff  entirely  enperaeded  even  in  hia  own  market 

**In  calling  Mr.  Hnakiaaon's  duty  vndiaehminating,  I  mean  Aat  it  a|»* 
pliea  alike  to  articlea  where  we  had  a  dedded  adrantaffa  over  firaownec^ 
and  to  othera  wheno  they  bad  a  decided  advantage  over  na ;  not  dytti 
would  impugn  the  princmle  of  free  trade  in  ita  hioadeat  acoeptBtHMa,  or 
argue  that  we  are  entitled  to  any  pfotectkm  againat  an  article  ^vfakak  tiH 
fkaturai  situation  of  our  foreign  nvala  enablea  tnera  to  sell  eheniier  in  mm 
own  market  than  we  can  do  ouraelvea.  But  in  making  that  Droad  ai- 
aseion,  I  think  I  may  at  leaat  inaiat  upon  thia,  that  we  are  i  utiiUri  m 
auch  a  protecting  duty  on  the  mtm^factta^  article  aa  will  cover  the  do^ 
that  we  ouraelvea  on  thia  aide,  or  our  rivab  on  the  other,  lay  apon  dM  vw 
maUrial  from  which  we  have  to  produce  it  Now  it  will  beobamad,  tfaat 
in  point  of  faeu  the  Turkey-red  dyer  haa  no  auch  protection^  but  that  Cm-  n 

S'ven  quantity  of  the  dye,  he  actually  paya  more  duty  on  ua  auaB^  tham 
a  foreigner  paya  en  the  finiahed  article  wken  imported  here.   *nie  abwva 
obaervations  were  made  out  in  1831.  and  apply  to  thevtate  of  the  ti 
that  time.    The  following  tablea  wul  ahow  the  comparative  oavinic 
haa  been  made  aince,  by  ihe  reduction  of  dndea, 

"^  The  annual  outgoinga  of  the  TUrkeyncd  dyer  at  that  time  (i 
of  interest  on  aunk  capital  and  wear  and  tear)  maybe  etaied  in  haBdHdck 
parta,  nearly  as  under.  The  second  column  ahows  the  rate  of  duty  puyBr 
ble  on  each  article  taking  ita  average  vahw  for  the  four  years  pne»* 
1830: 

Madder, 60  ..    16  per  cent  duty,  being  6«.  percwC 

Olive  Oil, 8..    90  per  cent  duty,  81  Ot.  per  ton. 

Soap, 6  ..  100  per  cent  drawback,  Sd.  per  UiL 

Other  minor  articlea,  10  ..     «|per  oettt  en  the  menffSk 
Coal  and  fumiahinga,   6 

100 

"If  the  above  dutiee  (excepting  that  on  loap)  eare  taken  tognliwi,    

will  be  found  to  amount  to  li  per  cent  on  the  whole  expenaa  of  die  dyau 
In  calculating  the  above  ratea  of  duty,  the  atverage  piipea  of  all  anieiua  ana 
taken,  as  if  in  bond  here;  bnt  thia  doea  not  give  a  fldr  view  of  die  diaid- 
vantagea  the  Britiah  dyer  labonra  under,  aa  compared  with  hia  lind  in  Jl- 
aace.    In  point  of  fact,  the  price  of  madder  thtre,  ia  ^pnerally  not 
txutn  than  one-half  t)f  what  it  ia  Aere ;  ao  that  the  Bntiah  dyer 
w  to  10  per  cent  (inatead  of  IS  per  cent)  on  the  vahie  of  that 
balance  of  the  coat  here  being  ntade  uo  by  the  chaigaa  of  oonvei 
aamecbaervation  ifipliea  to  olive  oiL  out  act  ao  atrongly,  aa  Umm  ia  not 
die  aame  difierenoeia  the  price  of  it  nera  and  in  Prance.    On  dia  whola^ 
it  may  be  fairly  etated.  that  inalead  of  the  above  It  per  cent  the 
dyer  paid  in  1^  nearly  17  per  cant  on  the  coat  of  thia  dye  aa 
hia  rival. 

"  The  foilowmg  table  ihowa  the  pieoeat  tfulgpinga  of  the 
dyer:— 
••Wagea,   16 

Madder, 46     ipercentdoty,  being  te.  per  eirt 

Oil, 18    iSperoent  duty,  8i.8t.pertoB. 

a^^  .  S  60_per  cent  drawback,  l|dL  per  Ik 

^^^^ *J    Hard8oap^and|ofld.ddRdii 

OtherStnfla. 1%     fl|per 

Caala,iBmiahiag8,dkc   if 
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**ne  datf  is  8£.  8*. on  the  oil  imported  from  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  4L  4s. 
on  the  other  oils.  The  oil  best  adapted  for  Turkey-red  dyeing,  Gallipoli,  is 
subject  to  the  high  duties.  The  duty  on  madder  roots,  now  principaUy 
used  in  producing  the  colour,  is  at  present  only  6d.  per  cwt." 

While  from  the  above  tables,  it  appears  plain,  that  the  reduction  on  the 
co0t  of  the  dye  has  been  considerable,  it  is  quite  obvious,  that  still  the  Eng- 
lish Turkey-red  dyer  is  not  placed  in  the  position  in  which  he  should  be,  to 
meet  his  rival,  in  what  has  been  called  "Third  Markets."  To  enabts 
him  to  do  so,  the  government  should  consent  to  an  immediate  repeal  of 
all  the  duties  on  the  stuffs  used  in  dyeing  this  important  colour,  or  allow  a 
drawbadlL  equivalent  to  the  duties  on  the  goods  when  exported ;  and  what, 
perhaps,  woidd  be  a  still  jn^ater  boon,  to  exempt  madders,  and  particularly 
madder  roouk  (as  the  freight  on  them  is  higher,)  from  the  list  of  enumeratsd 
articles  which  can  only  be  imported  from  France  in  British  and  French  ves* 
Bels.  The  diflference  between  the  rate  they  now  cost,  and  what  they  could 
he  imported  at  in  Swedish  ships,  is  from  20«.  to  26ff.  per  ton,  which  is  rather 
more  than  Is.  per  cwL  or  about  2i  per  cent,  on  the  value  here,  or  6  per 
cent,  on  the  value  in  France.  .And  this  latter  boon  ought  to  be  granted 
more  freely,  from  the  frict,  that  thev  were  so  exempted  till  January,  iOSR. 
Why.  also,  should  not  the  British  dyer  be  permitted  to  make  soap  of  oil, 
-which  is  aprincipal  cause  of  a  better  colour  being  produced  in  France, -by 
Telieving  Gallipoli  oil  so  used,  from  a  duty,  or  allowing  such  soap  to  have 
a  isiiger  drawback  1 
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REUOIOnS  PUBLICATIONS  IN  GERMANY. 

ALTBOnen  relimous  animosity  is  by  no  means  carried  so  far  in  Germany 
as  it  is  in  our  own  country,  especially  at  the  present  moment,  still  there  are 
iasned  in  every  quarter  of  that  land,  a  vast  number  of  monthly  and  quar- 
terly religious  publications :  while  there  are  a  great  many  Qast^Us  solely 
devoted  to  the  communication  of  news  respecting  religion  and  church  aih 
lairs.  In  the  Ociober  number  of  the  Foreign  Q^uarterly  Review  for  1831, 
when  speaking  of  these  publications,  the  editor  justly  says  :— 

''At  the  head  of  these,  in  date  as  well  as  in  merit,  stands  the  Universal 
ChuTth  Gazetie,  published  at  Darmstadt  by  Dr.  Ziminerman,  a  Protestant 
clergyman  and  moderately  rational  divine,  who  is  as  impartial  as  it  is  pos- 
aible  for  'one  to  be  whose  sentiments  are  decided  and  so  freely  stated. 
This  publication  was  begun  in  1622,  and  soon  found  many  imitators. 
Many  dtbolic  journals  have  since  appeared  in  succession.    The  Friend 
qf  lisligum,  published  at  Wartzbuzg,  now  appears  under  the  title  of  Uni' 
TersoL  Friend  qf  ReUgUm  and  the  Churck,  and  under  the  editorship  of 
Dr.  Benkert,  fights  stoutly  for  the  antiquity  of  the  old  faith,  in  a  style  pret- 
ty similar  to  that  adopted  by  its  namesake  at  Paris.    The  Catholie  KecU' 
nasHeal  Gazette^  published  at  Aschaffenburf^,  is  edited  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples.   Two  other  journals  defend  the  Romish  faith  on  moderate  jprind- 
plea— the  Ecclesiastical  Gazette  for  Catholic  Germany^  and  the  Canetv- 
tutUmal  EcelesiasHcal  Gazette,  niblished  in  Bavaria.    But  if  we  meet 
with  divines  in  the  botom  of  the  Catholic  Charch,  who  resembje  Protest- 
ants in  their  independent  tone  and  their  opposition  to  every  thing  that 
would  assimilate  the  present  times  to  the  middle  ages,  we  fiodr  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  Protestant  divines,  who  are  as  hostile  to  free  inquiry  as  the 
staunchest  Catholic,  and  whose  efforts  to  impede  the  progress  of  publk: 
opinion  are  nnceamx^,    Theormn  of  this  party  is  the  Evan^elieaJ  Bcd4h 
SMsHcal  Cfazette,  edited  by  Dr.  Henstenberg  of  Berlin.    As  it  always  hap- 
pens that  one  extravagance  leads  to  another,  the  ultra-rationalist  par^ 
are  no  longer  eontented  with  Dr.  Zmimerman's  Journal,  and  have  startea 
another  in  ooposition  to  it.    From  Dr.  Zimmerman^ s,  however,  the  most 
hnpsrtial  infonnati«n  may  be  gainsd  as  to  the  views  snd  proceedings  «f 
attpartiBs. 

31*  ^     ^  _ 


BERLIN  AND  PRUSSIAN  PERIODICALS. 

Hie  fbUowinffifl  a  list  of  the  Berlin  Periodical  Pnblieatioiif  fer  IflBI  >— * 
1.  AUgemeine  Frenseiache  Staatszeitnng.    8  riz  dollars. 
S.  KoDiglichliche  pririlegirte  Berliniache  Zdtang  (YoaaiBcheZflitang.)  %  n 
S.  BerlioiBchefl  InteUigenzblatL    8r.  i 

4.  Der  Beobachter  an  der  Spree. 
C  Bertiniaches  Jahrboch  fiir  die  Pharmade  und  die  damit 

Wiaaenechaften.    U  r.  6  (^roschen. 
«.  Der  Freymtitbige  Oder  Berliner  Conyeraationgblatt.    8r. 

7.  Der  Geaellshaner  oder  BlStter  ftir  Gkiat  und  Hen.    8  r. 

8.  Poram  der  Journallitteratiir. 
•9.  The  Iris,  by  Rellstab. 

10.  Bachholz,  neoe  Monatschrift  fir  Deatachland.    8  r. 

11.  Pantheon,  Zeitschiift  far  Untetbaltaag  und  Bdehrang.    U  r. 


12.  Berlinische  Nachrichten  Ton  Staata  and  gelehrten  Sachea  < 
Zeitung.)    4  r. 

18.  The  Imroeigriin  (Evergreen.)  ^ 
li.  The  Eulenapiegel,  Beiiin,  Hamburgh,  and  Yienna  Coorier.   Bd.  ▼«» 

Oettinger. 
16.  Jahrblicher  ftir  Wiaaenschaftliche  Critik.    It  r. 

16.  MoeglinBche^Annalender  Landwirthschaft    <r. 

17.  Neues  Berlimschea  Wochenblatt  zur  Belehning  and  UnterhaltODR.   % 

r.  16  gr. 
la.  Von  Kamptz,  JahibQcher  ftir  die  Prensaiache  Geaetzgebmig  Rech^ 
awiasenachaft  und  Rechtaverwaltong.    8  r.  U  gr. 

19.  Von  Kamptz,  Annalen. 

aa  Hitag,  Annalen  der  deutachen  and  aoalindiachen  CrimiBAl  Raeh^ 

spflege.    4r. 
81.  Hitzig,  ^eitachrift  fUr  die  Criminal  Ilechta|»flQge  in  den  Ifmmmadmm 

Staaten.   6  r. 
tfi.  Merker,  Beytrage  zur  Erieichtenmg  dea  Gfltingena  der  piaktiaclMaa 

Polizey.    5  r. 
23.  Juliu8«  Jahrbiicher  der  Straf  and  Baaaeranga  Anatalten, 

habaer,  u.  s.  w.  4  r. 
94.  Rnat,  Magazin  fur  die  geaanmite  Heilkunde.  der  Band.    3  r. 
26.  Hufeiand  und  Osann  Journal  der  practiachen  Heilkunde.    S|  r. 

96.  Von  OraeiiB  uikI  Von  Waltber,  Journal  der  Chinirgie  and 

kunde.    4r. 

97.  Neueate  Midbdn-Chirurgiache  Joumaliatick  dea  Aualandea.    8r. 
28.  HeckenLitteririache  Annalen  der  geaamraBtenHeilkund&    8r. 
99.  Grans,  Beytrage  zur  Revision  der  PreuasiBchen  GesetsgebuniE.  8r.  8j 
3a  Von  Led^ur,  Allgemeines  Archiy  fiir  die  Qeachichtakuade  dea  *" 

siachen  Staates.    6  r. 

81.  Crelle,  Journal  fUr  die  Baukunat    6  r. 

82.  Karsten  Archiv  far  Bergbau  und  HUttenwesen.    2r.  4  gr. 

33.  Berghaus,  Annalen  dtf  Erd,  Volker  und  Staatenkunde. 

34.  Journal  fur  die  neueaten  Land  und  Seereisen.    7|  r. 

316.  Weber,  Zeitblatt  fur  Qewerbetreibende  und  Freunde  der  Gew«b&  8  r. 

88.  CreUe,*  Journal  der  rdnon  unangewandten  Hathemadk.  der  Band.  4  r» 

87.  Militar  Wochenblatt.    3  r.  12  gr. 

88^  MilitSr  Litteraturzeitani^   4  r. 

19-.  Evangelische  Kirchenseitung,  Von  Herstenberg.    4  r. 

The  extent  of  the  periodical  literature  of  Germany,  like  that  of  RngiaiMH 
ii  extraordinary.  Sereral  hondred  different  newspapers  drcolate  daily 
through  Germany,  and  an  read  by  at  least  some  milttons  of  readora. 

Im  1886,  it  appears  there  were  published  in  Prusaa  288  newspapeia,  jooi^ 
Bala,  monthly  and  weekly  DoblicatiooaL  Twenty-two  towns  have  pofil^ 
cal  joumala,  thiee  of  whMsE  axe  puhliabad  at  Benin  and  two  at  BMatew« 
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yN<fUtopage  184. 

UTERART  DELUGE  IN  QERIUNT. 

Tkm  great  increafle  in  the  publication  of  woiks  in  (Germany,  may  be  beat 
jUnatrated  from  the  catalogue  of  the  succeeaiTe  Leipncfurs. 
Pzevicnia  to  the  year  1814^  the  annual  amount  of  works  published  in  Oer- 
lanyy  according  to  the  Leipaic  catalogue,  was  about  2,000. 


In  1831  there  were  6,508 

1898 6,122 

1838 6,663 

1834 6,074 


In  1814  there  were  2,689 

1816 3,197 

1888 4,888 

1887 6,106 

1830 &986 

Tlie  publications  of  the  laat  of  these  yean  may  be  classed  as  follows  i 
1.  Benea-Lettres  and  Fine  Arts,  1,327  articles,  among  which  there  aro 

,368  noyels,  173  plays,  and  109  relating  to  music 
8.  Diyinity,  1,141  article^  including  560  sermons  and  books  of  devotion. 
8.  History,  880  articles  mclnding  812  biographies  and  87  on  antiqioitiea. 
4.  Politics  and  Political  Economy,  777  articles. 
6.  Medicine,  639  articles,  including  81  on  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  78  on 
the  homdopatluc  sysum,  and  42  on  yeteiinary  medicine. 

6.  Philology,  697  articles. 

7.  Hie  Natural  Sciences.  400  artklee. 

8.  Geography  and  Travels,  886  articles. 

9.  TBcnnoiogy^338 articles. 

10.  Works  for  Youth,  among  which  is  the  126th  edition  of  Wilmasn'a 

Kinderfireund. 

11.  Juiisprudenoe,  886  articles. 

12.  Philosophy  and  Literature,  269  articles. 

13.  Domestic  and  Rural  Econou^y,  237  articles. 

14.  Education,  217  articles. 

15.  Mathematical  Sciences,  818  articles. 

16.  Military  Science  and  Equitation,  187  articlea. 

17.  Commerce  and  Mining,  176  articles. 

18.  Forests  and  the  Chase,  66  articles. 

19.  Ifiacellaneous  Works,  20a 


PERIODICAL  WORKS, 

HOW    IN    TH£    COURSE    OF    PUBLICATION    BY 

THEODORE  FOSTER, 

Bwment  Rooms,  Corner  of  Broadnray  and  Plne-str«et«- 

NSIV  YORK. 


I. 

THE  LONDON  CtUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

II. 
THE  EDINBURGH  aUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

III. 

THE  FOREIGN  aUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

IV. 

THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

The  English  Editions  of  these  Reviews  arc  usually  published  in  London,  diirinj; 
the  months  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  of  ea&lv  year  ;  and  they  ai  o 
re-is«ned  from  the  prcAS  in  lhii»  country  as  quicklr^fTer  they  are  received  a«t  U 
pxacticable  with  a  due  regard  to  their  typographical  arrangement  and  execution,  tit 
the  following  prices : 

For  the  four  ReTiews  per  annum » 38  00 

Three  of  tiiem - 7  00 

Two  of  them , 6  oo 

One  of  them. 8  00 

V. 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

VI. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  MAGAZINE. 

These  ably  conducted  periodicals  are  bron;jht  out  In  London  on  the  first  of  every 
month,  andaro  republished  in  New  Yorls,  immediately  on  receipt  of  the  originals, 
at  the  following  prices  : 

BIa'*lcwood'a  Magazine .....tS  00 

Meteropolitan  Magazine 4  00 

If  both  Magazines  are  taken  by  ooe  Sabsoribor,  lor  the  two 8  OO 

VII- 

FOSTER'S  CABINET  MISCELLANY. 

KMBRACINO  A 

CAREFULLY  SELECTED  SERIES  OP  THE  NEWEST  PUBLICATIONS, 

ON  A  VABIfiTT  OF  SUBJECTS, 

fntereiatiDg  to  all  who  desire  to  malce  themselves  acquainted  with  the  best 
Literary  Productions  of  the  first  writers  oi  the  day. 

pubHshed  in  Weekly  Twrnbera^  in  large  12mo.,  each  nunU>er  containing  72  elotelf 

printed  pagea.    Price  12}  centt  each,  or  to  tubseribera  f5  per 

annum,  payabU  invariably  in  adtanee. 

This  work  may  also  be  had  in  volumes ;  each  work  complete  and  distinct  in 
Itsell^  if  preferred. 


«*•  For  a  ijmopsis  of  the  pecuUar  character  and  standing  of  eaeh  of  the  above  Reviews  and 
Mairaziaei,  as  well  as  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  publication  of  Foflter'i  Cabinet  MiBcellanj, 
the  pubHe  are  refemyl  to  the  following  pajres— ^htch  will  also  be  found  to  contain  a  few  brief 
extnu^  from  some  of  the  numerous  Critical  Notices  of  these  works,  that  have  atipearsd  in 
tbo  diflnrent  newspapers  published  in  the  United  Statss, 


PERIODICAL  WORKS, 

MOW  IN  THE  CODRBB  0I>  PUBLICATIOH  IT 

THEODORE    FOSTER, 


Rooiuuh  Coneir  of  Bgoa^wmy  and  Plae-fftr««tt 
VmW  TORK. 


THE  EDINBURGH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 


The  Edinbargh  Review  may  fairly  be  considered  as  the  foander 
of  all  those  periodicals,  which  have  exerted  so  important  an  infla- 
cnce  on  literature,  and  have  ^ven  so  powerful  a  stimulus  to  its  ad- 
vances. Not  that  Reviews  and  Critical  Notices  were  altogether  un- 
known before  this  publication  made  its  appearance ;  but  they  were  m 
meager  in  their  aspect,  or  so  poor  in  their  filling  up,  and  were  in  all 
respects  so  little  to  be  relied  on,  that  their  value  was  at  best  hardly 
more  than  a  negative  one.  The  avowed  object  of  Reviews  was 
merely  to  examine  every  work,  pronounce  upon  its  excellences  or 
defects,  and  give  occasionally  a  passage  from  it,  in  exemplification  of 
their  judgment.  But  how  unsatisfactory  was  thisL  Giving  all  credit 
for  purity  of  purpose,  where  was  the  security  that  the  Reviewer  was 
competent  to  nis  task,  and  where  was  the  assurance  that  his  speci- 
mens were  a  fair  criterion  of  the  work's  general  merits  1  But^  on  the 
other  hand,  how  easy  was  it,  for  party  purposes,  for  petty  jealousies, 
or  for  any  other  sinister  cause,  to  condemn  a  work  of  merit,  or  to 
blazon  some  paltry  scribbling.  A  mixture  of  the  last  mentioned 
eviJs,  there  must  unfortunately  be,  in  a  greater  or  less  decree,  in 
general  Reviews.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  remain  altogether  un- 
swayed by  prejudices,  or  partialities ;  but,  except  in  the  case  of  a  very 
barren,  a  very  vindictive,  or  a  very  adulatory  article,  the  reader  could 
have  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  exact  degree  in  which  he 
ought  to  trust  the  judgment. 

To  remedy  this  detect  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  projected ;  its 
objects  being  three-fold,  viz; — ^to  examine  critically  writings  in  the 
various  departments  of  literature,  afier  the  manner  of  their  predeces- 
sors ;  to  take  up  the  title  or  subject  of  a  book,  bv  way  of  a  text,  and 
then  for  the  writer  to  give  his  own  views  on  tne  matter,  sometimes 
with  reference  to  the  work  in  question,  and  sometimes  without  taking 
9J1J  farther  notice  of  it  after  giving  the  title ;  and,  to  propound  and 
maintain  the  particular  opinions  in  politics  and  legislation,  which 
were  common  to  the  party  engaged  in  producing  the  Review.  The 
second  part,  he^e  described,  of  the  plan,  was  one  evidently  requiring 
very  superior  parts,  much  learning,  extensive  information,  and  great 
experience.  The  task  duly  performed  was  a  boon  to  the  reading 
part  of  society,  for  it  not  only  indicated  anew  work  upon  some  sub- 
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jeet  of  moment,  but  it  also  exhibited  that  sabject  in  a  oew  light,  and 
was  calculated  to  roiise  the  slumbering  reflections  of  readers,  who  ai' 
merely  one  view  of  the  case,  might  be  disp>osed  to  give  implicit  and 
listless  confidence  in  the  manner  of  handling  it. 

This  feature,  therefore,  in  Reviews,  we  owe  to  the  EdkUmrgk,  and 
it  is,  on  this  account,  entitled  to  the  encouragement  of  all  who  have 
the  interests  of  literature  at  heart.  But  this  is  not  all  its  claim.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  series  until  the  present  hour,  it  has  been  able 
to  boast  a  constellation  of  talent,  unmatched  in  the  whole  world,  for 
such  a  purpose.  Read  the  didactic  arguments  in  that  #ork ;  xhsj 
are  perspicuous,  methodical^  logical,  and  elegant  in  style.  Have 
pity  on  the  poor  wight  whose  talents  are  in  low  estimation  with 
them  ;  they  are  caustic,  cutting,  annihilating  to  his  peace.  They  do 
not  braise  with  a  bludgeon,  but  they  pierce  to  the  soul,  whensoeTer 
the}'  see  high  pretensions  with  low  capabilities.  On  the  contrary, 
ihey  do  not  praise  without  discrimination  or  mea.<;nre,  but  accompaoV 
their  favorable  judgment  with  observations  that  still  farther  embellisit 
the  matter,  while  they  prove  the  competency  of  the  person  who  pre- 
sumes to  decide  the  merits  in  question. 

But  the  most  important  principle  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  is  its 
politics.  In  these  it  has  ever  been  consistent,  bold,  and  uncompromis- 
ing. Projected  by  a  set  of  high-spirited,  talented,  and  unfliochine 
British  Whigs,  at  a  period  when  they  had  begun  to  entertain  serious 
apprehensions  from  a  Tory  ascendency  of  a  long  standing,  this  Re- 
view was  made  the  instrument  of  their  exertions  in  behalf  of  popoiar 
liberty,  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  under  constitutional  rtUrU- 
li»ns^  the  advances  of  science  and  useful  knowledge,  and  a  corres- 
pondent advance  of  men  capable  to  assist  therein,  without  regard  to 
the  adventitious  aids  of  rank,  or  of  riches.  The  British  Whig,  pro- 
perly so  called,  is  favorable  to  restricted  monarchy,  and  jealous  of 
aristocratical  interference;  it  admits  the  principle  of  a  subordinatioD 
of  ranks,  but  spurns  the  notion  of  inordinate  power.  The  defence  of 
Ruch  opinions,  undertaken  by  such  men  as  have  contributed  to  the 
Review,  was  a  stumbling  block  to  politicians  of  the  opposite  stamp, 
which  they  could  not  remove,  and  found  it  hard  to  surmount.  The 
work  became  popular  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  thing  of  the  kind 
that  had  preceded  it ;  it  became  the  text-book  of  the  whigs,  the  book 
of  condemnation  to  the  court,  and,  if  it  did  no  more,  it  at  least  com- 
pelled a  high-handed  ministry  to  be  wary  in  every  measure  that  did 
not  lend  to  enlarge  popular  rights. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  a  work  conducted  with  so  muck 
'  talent,  and  embracing  subjects  of  so  interesting  a  nature,  should  ei- 
cite  a  large  share  of  puWK  attention.  To  the  purely  literary  man 
it  offers  the  critical  remarks  of  those  who  prove  themselves  to  b& 
able,  if  they  are  not  biased  judges ;  it  offers  essays  and  arguments 
worthy  of  the  pen  of  the  philosopher  and  the  sage ;  to  the  political 
partisan  it  becomes  a  rule  of  belief,  and  a  motive  of  action,  if  he  be 
of  the  same  side  of  the  question,  or  it  puts  him  on  his  guard,  and  ac* 
quaints  him  with  the  best  arguments  of  his  opponents,  if  he  be  on 
the  other. 

The  present  reprint  being  a  verbatim  copy  of  this  capital  Review, 
is  offered  with  confidence  to  the  public,  in  the  full  impression  that  its 
pages  are  gratifying  to  the  taste,  informing  to  the  inquiries,  and  con- 
genial, or  at  least  curious,  in  political  discussion. 


THE  LONDON  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 


This  Review  was  instituted  as  an  antagonist  to  the  Edinlnirgh. 
Not  in  literature,  for  the  censures  or  applauses  of  that  work  were 
not  questioned,  except  as  to  the  degree  of  severity  wiih  which  the 
Reviewers  meted  out  castigation.  It  was  as  a  political  engine  that 
the  Edivburgk  Review  was  so  obnoxious'io  men  of  the  contrary  way 
of  thinking.  From  the  time  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  ministry  in 
England,  the  Tories,  with  little  iotermisiision,  had  been  the  dominant 
partv  there.  These  were  men  of  the  same  feelings  as  those  who  up- 
nelcf  the  "  Divine  right "  of  the  Stuarts,  although  their  zeal  was  de- 
voted to  another  dynasty.  They  believed  that  the  tranquillity  of  the 
nation  was  best  promoted  bv  upholding  the  Royal  prerogative ;  and 
being  of  course  aristocratical  in  their  own  feelings,  they  were  desi- 
roosof  carrying  the  laws  of  subordination  through  all  the  grades  of 
society.  It  must  always  be  conceded  to  the  Tory  landholders  that 
Ihey  were,  as  a  body,  kind  and  protecting  to  the  classes  below  them ; 
hut  still  the  tendency  of  their  principles  was  to  strengthen  the  power 
of  the  crown,  the  privileges  or  the  aristocracy,  and  to  dictate  the  con- 
duct of  all  below  tnem.  In  general,  well  educated  themselves,  they 
have  been  commonly  averse  to  the  popular  dissemination  of  know- 
ledge. 

One  would  not  choose  to  affirm  that  the  Tory  objection  to  popular 
education  originated  in  the  desire  to  hold  the  public  mind  in  subjec- 
tion, bv  its  ignorance,  although  such  is  the  tendency,  and  the  thought 
is  likely  to  occur;  but  rather  their  belief  is,  that  popular  education 
inclines  people  in  humble  life  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  condition, 
to  despi.%e  their  lowly  occupations,  and  that  labors,  which, niu.st  never- 
theless be  performed,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  commu-^ 
nity,  woula  conse<^uently  be  neglected,  to  the  public  injury,  whilsti 
thousands  of  poor  mdividuals  were  uselessly  pining  at  evils  which 
are  the  lot  of  our  nature.    Perhaps  they  were  right,  as  regarded  the 
first — the  very  first — advances  of  general  knowledge;  but  they  must 
have  been  short-sighted  in  their  views,  not  to  perceive,  that,  although 
at  the  outset  a  few  might  be  distinguished  above  their  fellows,  and 
plume  themselves  upon  their  little  vantage  ground  of  information, 
vet,  when  the  pursuit  became  general,  the  distinction  was  presently 
lost,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  necessities  of  mankind  were  as  urgent 
as  ever.    What  is  the  result  1    We  have  scientific  carpenters,  ma- 
sons, and  bricklayers,  we  have  mechanics  of  all  kinds  conversant  in 
general  literature,  we  have  painters,  dyers,  folders,  and  others,  who 
are  acauainted  with  the  chemistry  of  the  articles  tney  nse.    In  shorty 
we  fina  all  the  various  works  of  artisans  performed  better,  and  with 
more  despatch,  merely  because  the  operative  workmen  know  better 
what  they  are  doing  than  they  did  before.    Yet  with  all  this  there  is. 
no  deficiency  in  the  number  of  effective  hands,  nor  is  the  murmur 
greater  than  its  ancient  wont,  of  the  misery  of  th^  iftdiyidnql'g  \f^ 
m  life. 
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But  to  recnm  to  the  Quarierly  Review,  It  nmks  among  its  contri- 
botors  names  of  the  first  degree  of  eminokce,  in  the  party  to  which  it 
oves  its  being.  Men  of  greatly  enlarged  intellect  are  enlisted  in  its 
•enrice.  Its  pages  present  elegant  and  refined  language,  sound  criii- 
cism,  and  much  rational  argument.  Of  the  controversy  betweea 
Whig  and  Tory  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak :  it  is  sufficient  to  de- 
scribe briefly  the  leading  principles  of  the  two  parties,  and  then  kt 
them  fight  their  own  battles.  But  for  those  who  wish  to  balance  the 
arguments  between  the  two,  there  can  be  no  better  criterion  than  ihc 
perusal  of  the  Reviews  which  have  been  concocted  and  are  stili  so 
ably  carried  on  by  them. 

Among  other  peculiarities  of  the  London  dnaiterly  Reriew,  it 
^^hon]d  be  remarked  that  it  is  strictly  ortJkodoXj  according  to  the  ^f-^* 
lish  meaning;  that  is,  it  upholds  with  all  its  force  the  Anglica: 
church,  as  by  law  established,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  other  seca  t 
from  any  privileges,  except  the  peaceful  and  uninterrupted  enjojaefii  ^ 
of  their  own  mooe  of  worship.  In  other  words  it  is  a  C^hmsUMU- 
SlaU  advtx^ate  \  it  has  ever  been  opposed  to  Catholic  emancipation, 
Slarenr  abolition.  Parliamentary  reform,  and  the  separation  of  ibe 
Church  establishment  from  the  Constitution  of  the  kingdom.  "  Thi 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors,"  is  the  expression  most  commonly  in  the 
mouths  of  the  most  distinguished,  and  it  may  be  said,  the  n>ast  cxia- 
scieniious  of  the  Tory  school.  It  skills  not  here,  to  say  whether  th^ 
are  right  or  wrong;  they  are  at  all  events  powerful  disputants,  Ua 
as  regards  their  arguments  and  their  political  force.  It  is  fair  to  sij, 
that  they  carried  the  country  safe  through  perils  between  the  ytait 
1792  and  1815,  which  under  any  other  hands  must  have  sunk  ber  ia| 
inevitable  perdition ;  and  also,  that  in  their  private  relations,  ihe  $ 
Tories  of  England  are  honorable,  kind,  polite,  and  condescendiDC.     i 

If  such  be  the  private  characteristic  or  the  Tories,  it  is  a  prouea  j 
well  worth  solving,  to  ascertain  how  far  their  professed  principla  \ 
accord  with  the  well-being  of  society,  and  neither  to  give  them  oa- 
qualified  applause  nor  censure,  until  their  arp^uments  have  been  fnilf 
weighed  against  those  of  their  political  adversaries. 

On  this  account  the  Lond^m  Quarterly  Review  is  a  necessary  ac- 
companiment to  the  Edinburgh.  They  are  antagonist  forces  ia  bn- 
tle  array.  '  They  frequently  lake  the  same  subject  for  argumeoi  si- 
multaneously with  each  other,  and  the  contest  may  then  be  fairly 
weighed.  They  not  unfrequently  review  the  same  work  at  the  saaie 
time,  and  upon  such  occasions  they  serve  to  illustrate  each  othtf- 
Add  to  all  this,  that  the  two  armies,  for  such  we  may  call  them,  oaa- 
silt  of  warriors,  brave  at  heart,  and  skilful  in  the  use  of  weapoas. 
The  fight,  therefore,  is  interesting,  and  the  mind  must  be  one  of  eoo^ 
plete  apathy,  that  feels  no  desire  to  view  both  sides  of  the  combat,  m 
that  can  look  on  nnmoved. 
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The  Whip  and  the  Tories  ezereiBed  their  strength  in  the  EAuk* 
bfl,  iod  the  Q^art€ri|^  for  e  length  of  time  with  varions  success  | 
tt  16  ths  popular  eause  increased  m  foree  in  England,  it  bc^:an  at 
Dgth  to  be  suspected  that  neither  of  these  Reviews  took  a  corred 
lev  of  the  case,  and  that  the  tmth  might  probably  be  in  another  diree- 
ML  Popoiar  rights  had  been  long  advoeated  m  **  the  frlentb  of  the 
»^e:"  Parliamentary  reform  was  gradnally  moTing  upwards 
wt  the  horizon,  when  at  length  it  was  found  advisable  to  institute 
periodical  which  should  maintain  the  principles  of  its  party,  in  \&9 
■mer  with  the  others. 

The  Quof ter^  was  in  all  respects  a  high  Tory  publication ;  one 
It  carried  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the  immunities  of  the 
"fctocTBcy  to  their  full  extent,  and  reprobated  the  idea  that  **  the  toe 
'  the  peasant  should  kibe  the  heels  of  the  courtier.'*  The  Edim^ 
f^k  was  a  ftdthfU  and  jealous  watchman  of  the  machinations  of 
itdversary;  constantly  mtent  vpon  restraining  the  executive  au« 
•rity  within  due  boonds,  redocing  taxation  hf  Its  opposition  to  all 
necure  revenues  and  other  uaneceesary  expense;  yet,  like  the  for* 
tr.  it  was  mcawrchical  in  its  principles;  or  rather,  it  might  be  said 
saveette  a  repmbUcan  form  of  government,  under  an  hereditary 
kfrnagUtraU.  There  is  something  apparently  anomalous  in  this, 
It  lot  really  so ;  for  such  are  the  restnctions  under  which  the  pefv 
Mes  endaed  with  the  supreme  executive  authority  labors,  that  Che 
iy  nalieaable  right  which  he  can  be  said  to  possess,  is  that  of  tlie 
leceasfon.  B6  t£it  as  it  may,  it  was  as  a  Kep«d>lican  monarchyv 
It  the  EiMwr^K  viewed  the  ^iglirii  government,  and  that  was 
•  pilndple  which  ibey  maintained  in  all  disquisitions  on  Hie 

M  the  WeOmnsUf  aKUaaed  another  posstion;  the  writen  talked 
the  rights  of  man,  and  his  poUticai  equality,  they  aswrted  th« 
hairy  power  oC  the  people,  and  laughed  lo  scorn  the  idea  of  the 
IMne  right''  of  kings.  This  Review  wns,  therefore,  not  only  wamt 
ft;  ReptraUcan,  bat  was  in  a  great  measure  DemocratieaL  As  thu 
ttneily  was  «ftro-coiiMnMK<tti»^-4o  use  a  tenn  applied  hy  the  pailip 
18  of  that  principle,  so  the  WeUminsUr  was  uUrorradUalt  th# 
Ugs  with  their  Edvnbufgh  Review  lying  somewhere  about  half  way 
tween  these  extremes.  But  Radicalism  is  not  in  the  best  odor 
Bang  the  educated  classes  in  England,  and,  therefore,  the  WestmifUr 
tr  Review  did  not  meet  with  many  readers  in  the  upper  ranks  of 


lie  their  faculties,  and  then  to  assert  those  rights.  J*  "™8  •^  w- 
nns  in  every  department;  in  finances,  in  the  church,  in  the  state, 
fcd  in  representation.    It  makes  no  determined  opposition  to  the 


4  VOVm's  jnJIILICATIOKff 

kii^  power,  hst  it  donaiids  a  Urict  mveHigitiMi  of  all  paUif 


_  written  in  liomelj  and  plain  langoage,  the 
«MW  foond  its  way  among  those  en^hatically  styled  ne  JVtyltf,  aai 
it  was  looked  for  hj  them,  rather  on  accomt  of  its  politics,  than  ss 
critical  and  literary  notices.  Bnt  ike  peopU,  howcTcr  ciirio>iB  for  t 
time,  are  not  the  denomination  of  readers  to  sustain  a  vork  of  tUf ; 
kind ;  added  to  which,  many  of  the  grieTsnces  a|[itated  by  this  prtli- 
-cation  have  been  set  at  rest  It  therefore  declined  coiisiaeraib^,md 
continued  to  langnuih,  althon^  condncted  With  the  best  atSOibr  mi. 
skill,  until  its  junction  with  the  London  Review^  when  it  immemtfrif 
began  lo  look  up,  its  tone  became  somewhat  derated,  and  tkut 
decided  of  the  whi^  party  became  its  readers. 

'The  LdnUan  Retntw  was  an  attempt  to  trim  between  tbe  Tiotencsi 
of  radicalism  and  the  half  way  measures  of  the  moderate  whisi.; 
Its  design  was  good,  and  its  writers  were  able ;  but  trinmiing  in  pQii>i 
tics  was  never  high  in  estimation  by  either  party  between  whom  iti 
professed  to  stanc^  and  is  always  foond  to  be  a  harder  task  ihaa  tbe 
proposer  expected.  It  gave  satisfaction  to  none  whilst  it  stood  aku, 
but  was  found  an  excellent  auxiliary,  when  incorporated  with  die 
over-warm  WestminsUr.  In  their  present  conjoint  state,  these  tw^ 
Reviews  exhibit  a  correct  Tiew  of  the  popular  condition,  and  abiy 
support  the  popular  rights.  Some  of  the  best  politicians  of  the  to, 
and  men  eminent  in  the  walks  of  litemture,  contribute  their  lucobii', 
ticns  to  the  PeopU^s  Review ;  and  not  only  the  cautions  and  jcakai 
whig,  but  the  most  far-reaching  tory,  finds  a  hint  which  it  is  saloiarr 
to  reconsider  in  the  pages  of  this  work. 

The  style  is  scarcely  so  academical  as  the  Edinburgh,  nor  so  poUs^ 
ed  as  the  Gluarterly,  but  it  is  more  direct  to  the  judgment,  and  moit 
consistent  with  plain  common  sense ;  and  there  are  not  onireqncntlr 
slaftlin?  truths  uttered,  startling  propositions  offered,  and  occasion^ 
ally  a  dignity  of  language,  suitable  to  a  dignified  subject.  On  ihi 
whole  this  Review  is  racy,  interesting  to  the  many,  and  connectel 
with  the  general  affiiirs  of  mankind,  in  their  present  informed  aid: 
informing  state.  These  three  Reriews  should  oe  read  and  compareli 
with  each  other ;  they  contain  the  ar^^nments  of  confiicting  paitiea^ 
and,  therefore,  they  will  not  only  exhibit  the  present  state  of^thiags 
in  the  political  world,  but  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  jizst  coeda- 
•ions  on  the  subject,  in  the  abstract  If  it  be  true,  that  we  should  al- 
ways look  up|on  both  sides  of  a  Question  before  we  decide  upon  ix, 
the  remark  will  be  in  an  especial  aegree  applicable  to  one  of  politiei^ 
and  the  world  has  now  become  so  generally  interested  upon-  ue  sol^ 
iect,  that  there  can  hardly  be  one  on  which  it  is  more  necessaiy  la 
be  right 


THB  FOREIGN  QUABTEBLY  REVIEW. 


Reading  generates  a- taste  for  reading,  inquiry  beeets  inqnirj,  and 
'thus  the  eontinnally  excited  mind  is  on  the  search  for  new  iniormar 
tion.  Independently  of  the  Reviews  which  made  literature  but  a 
part,  and  a  subordinate  part,  of  their  design,  and  occupied  themselves 
more  earnestly  in  the  business  of  politics,  there  was  something  want- 
ed, which,  without  going  back  to  tne  old  and  meager  system  of  criti- 
cism, should  take  up  Foreign  Works,  and  treat  of  their  subjects  after 
the  manner  which  of  late  years  had  been  adopted  ; — namely,  to  make 
the  books  themselves  in  a  great  measure  texts,  upon  which  to  enlarge 
in  original  argument. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Review  did  not  answer  the  end,  because, 
'  taking  two  important  branches  into  its  plan,  it  could  not  afford  room 
enough  for  either,  to  satisfy  the  infjuiries  of  the  curious ;  and  was 
besides  a  little  intemperate  in  politics,  in  which  like  the  rest  it  must 
needs  be  dabbling.  But  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  German  litera- 
tare,  have  greatly  enlarged  their  borders,  more  particularly  the  last, 
and  it  began  to  be  a  matter  of  real  importance  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  best  works  in* those  languages.  The  French  chemists  and  ex- 
perimental philosophers,  the  German  historians  and  metaphysicians, 
and  the  Italian  poets,  together  with  the  SpanL^h  writings  on  various 
subjects,  required  to  be  handled  with  the  pen  of  criticism,  in  such  a 
manner  as  snould  induce  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  them,  and 
brinsT  about  an  intercommunity  of  knowledge. 

With  this  view  the  Foreign  Quarterly  was  established,  and  fbr 
▼Igor  of  intellect  and  brilliancy  of  talent,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
that  are  its  contemporaries.  Confining  itself  in  a  very  great  mea- 
sure, though  not  entirely,  to  literature,  the  reviewers  have  to  grapple 
with  much  that  ts  profound  in  science  or  in  ethics.  Enlarged  infor- 
mation is,  therefore,  essentially  and  peculiarly  necessarjr  to  them, 
and  they  nave  to  call  up  likewise  all  the  candor  and  fair  dealing 
which  should  be  the  inmates  of  a  liberal  bosom,  when  treating  upon 
jnatters  which  might  seem  to  detract  from  the  national  distinction  and 
eminence.  In  the  German  school  more  particularly  they  have  to 
steer  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis;  they  nave  to  avoid  the  impntSr 
tion  of  visionary,  when  they  seem  to  approve  the  occult  theories  of 
the  Gkrman  metaphysics,  and  they  must  equally  avoid  the  character 
of  invidious  and  uncandid  critics,  where  they  refuse  to  go  the  lengths 
to  which  they  may  be  occasionally  invited.  In  the  other  schools  of 
ihe  continental  writers,  they  have  no  such  difficulties,  yet  they  havB 
to  approve  with  liberality,  and  to  reprove  with  moderation,  that  no 
accusation  of  nationalism  may  fasten  upon  them,  and  that  no  servile 
approval  may  be  laid  to  their  charge.  They  stand  in  a  delicate  posi- 
Uon,  between  parties  equally  sensitive  perhaps,  froni  very  opposifa 
etuses;  and  the  Reviewers  have  to  do  justice  to  both,  as  well  as  lo 
their  own  unbiased  sentiments. 


10  tOflTU'i  iVWUDkfUMt 

That  thqr  bAvebltherto  acaaittbd  themadTeB  well  in  their  Utmamm 
doiiet,  Is  maikifest  fhnik  the  high  impoitinee  thit  is  attached  to  tba 
JPlMtign  QiuMtfrly  as  a  Reyiew,  and  from  the  number  of  readeia 
which  ithsfr  TJMir  |ahfln«»  cntiiely 4Ma&Md  to  ihaaantiBenk  of 
Europe  and  to  America,  Bnsttdi  boofcs  Mngr  stiicOy  \rithoiit  tlie 
Dale  of  their  iarisdietion.  Bat  a  £ishioii  once  started  moat  be  fioi- 
loved  throughoot  its  laadteaUoBa,  m  liietatiu'e  as  well  as  m  tbe 
tighter  mauers  of  taste.  The  F^griign  Qaiifiefly  therefore  tooefaes 
oi^deat^y  upon  Foreign  polities :— we  eaj  incidmlally,  becanae  ft 
Is  iM*  the  practice  to  write  an  article  la  that  Reyiew,  dlfcieClj  to  bear 
ii|xni  the  itulject  In  the  ooarse  of  the  many  disquisitions  whieh.  w 
original  essayists,  they  have  to  produce.  It  cannot  be,  but  that  ffic^ 
.  innst  occasionally  have  to  make  reflections  upon  the  govemmeM,  or 
the  worlongs  of  goverameat,  in  one  or  other  foreign  parta.  ncs^ 
bawever-are  sltogethcr  without  the  tinge  of  party,  save  anlv  ss  tbey 
jnnst  hsrmonize  with  the  general  abstract  opmions  which  tbeybsjr^ 
imbtbed,  and  are  not  intended  to  answer  any  other  por^ose  thaafhrt 
itt  illastrating  something  with  which  It  is  connected,  in  the  artieb 
where  it  is  found. 

This  however  serves  as  a  spice  to  the  work>  and  takes  oft  bcm,  dsi 
.  oQterwise  dry  discussion  which  mere  criticism  would  eflEect.  Mace- 
over  we  learn  thus  to  compare  the  difierent  theories  of  dtfereat 
Mates.  It  is  by  comparison  and  by  conlrast  that  we  arrive  at  the  tne 
aease  of  beati^  or  of  utility,  and  this  may  always  be  made  wheis 
oonflictkig  opinions  can  be  brought  together.  The  Jl^\fr€ign  QutfrCcrl^ 
.  is  essenlial  to  the  oompletion  of  that  series  which  brings  an  eottoou 
nefore  us  of  the  literature,  the  philosophy,  the  polilics,  the  reiigiocy 
and  the  prevailing  tastes  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  ia  no  whK  iiy 
Xerior  to  the  best  of  the  others ;  and  it  has  occasionally  daima  to  al- 
lentlon  wbich  the  others  can  never  possess,  because  it  takes  so  wid* 
a  range,  stands  in  so  independent  a  podtioii,  and  practises  ao 


BLAOLWOOIPS  MUOAXOIE. 


It  18  alAost  saperflnons  to  describe  this  able  periodical,  which  has 
b^eti  spread  abroad  to  tat  estetd  beyond  a  j^rAue),  and  which  iBXti'its 
kn  iomesBKie  where  it  is  read  that  is  actuaUy  marvelhras.  But  alt- 
tlicm^h  descripliott  wllf  hardly  do  it  jsstiee,  some  general  ideas  may 
be  giren  of  it,  tendiogf  perhaps  still  taither  to  increase  its  disseioiDa* 
tion  in  reading  society. 

Tcft  several  years  the  Blttckw^&A  has  been  ranarkable  bodi  for  the 
qntnti^r  of  matter  in  itsn^onthly  parts,  and  for  the  great  saperioriqr  of 
the  axtfeles  of  which  it  is  made  up.  it  is  in  no  less  degree  remarkii* 
ble  for  the  boM  tinfUnehing  manner  in  which  it  asserts  the  canserva" 
tfre  cause  in  politics,  and  for  the  masterly  manner  in  which  its  poU^ 
(ital  niticles  are  concocted.  It  is  nou^ious  in  this  country  panica* 
laiH,  tbnt  in  nothing  of  periodical  publication,  is  there  such  an 
K^mcf  showti  as  for  arrivals  of  Blackwoddy  from  which  the  press 
teena  with  reprints  until  the  mailer  is  exhausted;  and  siaU  the  fer» 
ment  is  increased  between  one  month  and  another,  without  a  prospect 
ot  eren  a  wish  that  it  should  be  allayed. 

Thttt  is  one  feature  of  Blaekwo&d  which  onfortnnately  can  only 
be  partially  enjoyed  in  America ;  it  consists  of  the  JVMtes  Ambror 
sianuB,  a  series  of  dialogues  the  hint  for  which  has  probably  been 
taken  from  the  Nodes  AUica  of  AuUus  GeUvus;  but  the  modem 
NocUs  are  in  the  Scottish  dialect  chiefly,  and  so  far  a  clog  hangs  trp- 
on  the  points  and  beauties  of  the  discourses.  It  is  true  that  the 
novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  rendered  the  dialect  much  more 
widely  understood  than  formerly,  yet  .still  a  glossary  is  wanted,  and 
consequently  there  is  a  diminution  of  the  pleasure,  to  some ;  but 
spite  of  such  a  drawback,  there  are  pith,  sprighlliness,  epigrammatic 
point,  and  sound  criticism  in  those  Nodes. 

Amnirable,  however,  as  this  Magazine  is,  it  comes  here  at  a  price 
so  contrasted  with  that  which  is  generally  paid  for  the  best  prints  of 
our  own  country,  that  there  is  a  re|mgnance  even  to  gratify  one's  own 
tastes  at  such  a  rate.  The  public  generally,  therefore,  have  been 
oontented  to  read  such  extracts  as  those  have  thought  proper  to  give 
in  the  periodical  press  of  America,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
editors.  Thus,  although  in  the  whole  scope  of  American  re-printing, 
perhaps  every  article  of  Blackwood  is  extracted,  yet  readers  may 
wander  far  and  wide  before  they  see  it  all,  and  they  never  have  the 
assurance  that  nothing  remains  unread. 

It  was  to  obviate  this  difficulty  that  the  present  re-print  was  pro' 
jected.  It  is  a  vertaum  copjr  of  the  original,  put  to  press  at  the  very 
moment  of  its  arrival,  and  issued  at  the  shorte&t  period  that  is  con- 
siflent  with  the  due  execution  of  the  typographical  labors.  The 
greatest  care  is  taken  as  to  its  general  correcmess ;  in  execution,  it  is 
neater  than  anv  other  re-print ;  it  is  sold  at  a  tenth  of  the  importa- 
tion rate,  and  the  delay  occasioned  by  potting  the  work  through  tlM 
pioB  18  too  inconsiderable  to  be  noticed. 


THE  MBnOFOIlTAN  M^GAZINB. 


This  work  owes  much  both  of  its  excrilcnce  and  its  ai 

from  the  papers  oontriboted  to  U  hf  CspL  Hanyat,  who  has  also 

editorial  cha^e  of  the  Magaaine.  There  are  hut  few  vko  hsse 
aerer  read  the  admirable  aantical  tales  <j£  this  clever  writer ;  tliej 
are  not  oaly  faithful  sketches  of  nantical  habits,  feelings,  manaeis, 
hopes»  and  dangers,  bat  they  contain  also  many  an  important  lesaoa 
to  the  homan  Mart  CapL  Marnrat  has  done  more  lo  elcvme  die 
seaman's  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  has  efieded  more 
in  the  minds  of  seamen  themsdres,  than  all  the  lectures  or  disqnisi- 
cions  in  the  world  coold  have  |»odaced;  and  his  own  fate  taleeu 
have  wakened  up  in  his  brother  seamen  an  examinatioii  into  their 
mental  lacolites.    Formerly  nautical  sketches  were  a  scarce 


modity ;  now  they  are  sprin£:ing  up  on  every  side ;  and  that  class  o:    i 
society,  the  description  of  which  was  like  that  of  an  exotic,  »  be- 
coming as  well  known  as  that  of  an  indigenous  jdant. 

On  these  accounis  the  MtlrppUiUm  JIAgaxint  was  coasidcied  an 
acceptable  re-print,  and  it  is  now  presented  to  the  public,  cheap  in 
price,  convenient  in  form,  and  executed  with  care. 


Tt 
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FOSTER'S  CABINET  MISCELLANY. 


Tbe  reading  public  are  not  to  be  kept  for  ever  in  leading  stringSi 
and  it  is  little  less  than  an  insalt  upon  them,  to  heap  up,  as  has 
been  done;,  collection  aAer  collection  of  light,  frothy  matter,  under 
U&e  impelling  but  ill  used  title  of  works  of  fiUion, 

It  is  with  newly  formed  society,  much  as  it  is  with  children,  in  this 
respect.  If  it  is  wished  to  introduce  a  taste  for  reading,  it  must  be 
comoienced  by  furnishing  that  which  is  pleasing  and  attractive. 
Histories  or  narratives  either  of  fact  or  of  fiction,  seem  to  present  the 
BDOst  direct  avenue  to  the  human  heart,  hence  they  are  most  frequent- 
ly resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  making  impressions.  But  facts  are 
more  hardly  come  at  than  fiction,  and  actual  circumstances  cannot  so 
easilr  be  arranged  into  striking  lessons;  fiction,  therefore,  which 
sfaonld  not  be  anomalous  to  experience,  and  which  should  concen- 
trate circumstances  so  as  to  bring  forward  the  point  in  view,  has  been 
resorted  to  with  success.  But  successful  adventure  of  any  kind,  has 
always  produced  speculators  of  every  calibre  of  intellect,  and  none 
more  than  that  of  writing  fiction.  Hence  the  few  excellent  perform- 
ances in  that  delightful  department  of  literature,  and  the  innumerable 
effusions  of  sheer  trash,  impertinence,  or  inanity. 

But,  admitting  for  a  moment,  that  ail  such  works  were  equal  to 
the  pretensions  of  their  authors,  there  is  something  more  wanted,  to 
satisfy  the  rational  inquiries  of  mankind  ailer  useful  information.  A 
little  is  well,  even  as  condiments  five  a  relish  to  more  substantial 
&re,  but  too  much  diseases  the  appetite,  and  unfits  for  the  reception 
of  wholesome  food.  The  cheap  libraries  of /c^um  in  doing  a  little 
good  have  done  much  harm,  and  the  latter  can  only  be  remedied  b^ 
bringing  into  use  something  of  a  more  wholesome  nature.  Far  be  it 
from  the  desire  to  supersede  works  of  fiction  altogether,  by  others  of 
sreater  real  importance,  but  it  certainly  will  conduce  to  a  much 
healthier  state  of  things,  to  mingle  solid  with  light  literature,  rathet 
than  adhere  exclusively,  to  either. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  mistake  in  the  notion,  that  because  a  pub- 
lication is  professedly  one  of  solid  useful  icformation.  it  must  necessa- 
rily be.dull  and  heavy.  There  may  be  such,  no  dbuot,  but  these  lat- 
ter are  failures  in  the  world  of  fact,  as  those  above  hinted  at,  are  fail- 
ures in  that  of  fiction ;  but,  wherever  there  is  truth  and  reality  as  a 
basis,  there  is  less  fear  of  the  superstructure,  than  where  tbe  round- 
ation  is  either  sand  or  6htuL\  and  by  consequence  there  is  a  much 
creater  probability  that  the  inquiries  will  be  satisfied,  in  a  book  of 
nets  than  of  fiction. 

Mr.  Constable,  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  first  to  discover  that  a  signal 
service  might  be  performed  to  the  world,  by  imbodying,  in  a  cheap 
and  compact  form,  a  j^eries  of  publications  that  should  have  utility  as 
their  primary  object,  but  rational  amusement  in  the  manner  of  liieir 
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14  ronm'e  nmucATioifB. 

eoBcoctioii.  Bj  issoing  a  small  portioQ  at  a  time,  aad  in  freqaat 
aacccadon,  he  eonceiyed  that  he  should  impel  the  generalitr  m  his 
readers— not  the  stodions  or  the  literary  ooes,  of  coarse— to  Keep  ap 
with  the  poblicatioii,  and  not  allow  their  reading:  to  mn  in  arrear. 
By  a  weU-tinied  and  well-jadged  selection  of  articles,  it  is  beliered 
tliat  he  accomplished^  not  only  thia  oslsnaible  object,  nt  &  secret  and 
more  important  one.  GradualJj  a  desire  for  more  solid  reading  in- 
creased in  society,  and  that  which  originally  began  in  the  hope  of 
amusement,  was  continued  in  the  wish  for  information.  Useliil  mat- 
ter was  pnblished  at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate,  it  was  continnally 
accnmnfating,  yet  the  expense  was  hardly  felt  Enoonragcd  by  hk 
success,  the  enterprising  poblisher  began  to  insert  new  mmiUr  in  Ids 
selections,  and  the  public  in  return  rewarded  h'lB  exertions  and  eit- 
penses  by  enlarged  patronage: 

Were  Constaole's  Miscellany  current  in  the  United  Stales,  peihaps 
the  Publisher  of  the  present  series,  would  nor  have  Ibond  iHezpeiiaBt 
to  commence  the  latter  work.  But  be  it  remembered,  that  in  apeak* 
ing  of  the  cheapness  oi  C<»istable,  it  is  but  reioHttif — as  ooamaied 
with  the  publications  in  Great  Britain  general)y-*which  is  oeanr 
than  that  of  any  part  of  the  world.  Constable's  Miscellany  is  po^ 
Ushed  at  about  naif  the  English  rate,  bat  the  presani  work  po 
to  be  at  one-third  eyen  of  Constable. 

The  object  then  of  Foster's  Cabinet  MiscelSaay,  Biay  be 
explained.  It  is  to  introduce  to  the  reading  public,  a  aeries  of  woiiB 
that  shall  blend  entertainment  with  informaiion— that  ^lall  take  off 
the  edge  of  the  yoracious  appetite  for  wure  JUtum^  which  kna  bees 
brought  on  by  too  great  a  profusion  of  works  of  that  drirrrnftrm  that 
shall  gradually  form  a  coileciion  of  wrilmgs  which  may  be  nrfemd 
to  with  satisfaction  at  a  Aiture  day,  whether  to  ehtddaie  a  dookllkl 
point,  to  refresh  the  memory,  or  to  comfwre  with  a  mora  recent  wri- 
ter ; — that  may  be  an  ornament  to  any  priyate  library  or  coUeetioa^ 
and  that  shall  be  cheaper  than  has  eyer  been  issued. 

The  works  collected  into  Foster^  Cabinet  Miscellany,  will  be  in 
every  range  of  polite  literature.  It  is  intended  to  suit,  as  muck  as 
possible,  every  taste,  and  by  an  agreeuMe  variety  of  stibjeota  aa  weH 
as  styles^  to  keep  up  a  healthy  excitement  for  rational  enterteiniacBl. 
Works  of  great  length,  of  severe  and  deep  inveatigatioB,  and  of  ihe 
more  abstruse  sciences  will,  of  course,  tnd  no  place  here,  b  ia  of  tka 
cheerful,  elegant,  and  easy  writing  of  the  dav,  that  the  nehetjeaa 
will  be  made:  always  keeping  in  view,  iliat  onty  substaBtaaMy  geed 
works  will  be  introduced :  in  order  to  which  the  paftdisher  wfil  vm 
eyery  means  to  satisfy  himself,  before  he  commits  a  work  lo  pi<eB& 

It  IS  trusted  that  the  Cabi&et  Miscellany  wUl  be  a  meJaage  of  all 
that  is  vahtable  in  modern  Hterature;  it  will  asaaredly  be  the  m^ 
dixim  of  introducing  works,  which  worn  hardly  Imd  tnetir  wagr  to 
the  Amehcain  public  generally,  through  aiy  other  aoeree.  it  will 
present  them  at  prices  varying  (hmi  one-lbufth  to  e■e-eilll^  and  in 
«ome  cases  even  one-eiffath  of  the  finglnh  oost,  aad  the  exacitfiiB, 
ft  is  hoped,  wiHmeet  wbh  genenl  apprcrral. 
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FOSTER'S  PUBLICATIONS, 

■nuit  bave  appealed  In  tbe  American  Ne-wspapem • 


REVIEWS. 

'BrfflH.T''^  Periodical  LrrBRATura.— Fortunate  and  unfortunate  too,  a«  Amerleaas, 

"WB  mrB%  chat  EngUah  Periodical  Literature  can  be  Imported  and  aold  ao  cheap  in 

thw  country— fortunate  in  having  served  up  for  us  at  the  ve^  k>weat  prices  the 

beat  productions  of  the  best  pens  of  our  father-land,  and  unfortunate  too,  that  In 

the  brilliancy  of  European  Literature,  that  of  oar  own  country  Is  often  bediinmed, 

if  not  obscured.    Nevertheless  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  cheap  importation  of 

foreign  Periodical  Literature,  will  be  to  improve  oar  own  taste  and  modes  of 

Chinking,  and  thus  to  improve  our  style  of  Periodical  writing-^an  effect  indeed 

srhich  it  is  having  already,  an  we  see  the  character  of  our  Magasinea  advancliu 

BLcnost  in  proportion  as  they  come  into  competition  with  the  Magazines  from  abroad. 

A^ain,  the  effect  of  the  importation  is  to  confine  American  writers  to  American 

topics,  an  unexplored  and  abounding  region,  and,  in  so  doing,  an  essential  service 

ia  rendered  to  the  people,  in  teaching  them  to  value  their  own  resources  as  a  land 

for  write rs,  as  well  as  England,  France,  or  Italy.    With  such  views  as  these,  we 

take  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  an  advertisement 

which  anpears  in  our  subsequent  columns,  of  Mr.  Theodore  Foster's  republica* 

tioa  of  the  British  Reviews  and  Magazinea.    For  the  high  estimation  in  whioli 

these  admirable  worlcs  are  now  held  oy  the  Americans,  the  extensive  circulation 

«re   understand  they  have  attained  throughout  the  Union  speaks  volumes,  and 

sviuceii  that  Mr.  Foster,  as  a  literary  caterer,  did  not  overrate  our  national  taste 

when  he  hit  upon  this  novel  ex]>edientof  disseminating  these  able  specimens  of 

composition  among  his  fellow  citizens. 

Aa  organs  of  sound  criticism,  as  repositories  of  literary  reference  and  scientific 

mformation,  these  reviews  continue  unrivalled,  and  are  sought  after  and  read,  not 

3nly  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  every  court  and  nation  on  the  European  continent. 

The  V  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  interesting  of  all  European  periodical 

MTorKS ;  nothing  that  ia  valuable  in  politics,  in  science,  or  in  ceneral  literature,  es* 

eapes  Uieir  notice.    No  periodical  works  have  ever  attempted  the  vast  range  whicn 

they  take  of  human  affairs ;  nor  can  any  legislator,  philosopher,  or  scholar,  entirely 

aeglect  them  without  teeUng  the  inconvenience  attending  this  deficiency.    Their 

ea^es  exhibit  a  depth  of  political  sagacity,   and  a  development  of  intellectual 

srealth  and  eaergy,  that  must  command  the  admiration  of  every  intelligent  reader.^ 

Since  their  publioation  here,  reviews  on  a  similar  plan  have  been  commenced 

«fi  this  oountnr,  that  are  conducted  with  great  ability.    It  should  be  recollected, 

•lowever,  that  many  works  of  cxtiaordinary  merit  appear  in  Europe,  that  do  noc 

reach  thv  cooalry  unUl  long  after  their  pubUcation,  if  at  all  j  and  thoas  among  xm. 
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who  are  learned  or  curious,  B<*archiDg  after  useful  information,  hm^e  do  meaoii  ef 
knowing  their  character,  or  it  may  be  ihcir  existence,  but  through  the  nardiaiB  ^ 
a  forriga  review  ;  nor  Bt)ould  Uic  state«uian  or  the  intelligent  citizen  be  cnnceat  with 
that  iiicdm'e  view  of  poluics,  wtiich  is  aflbrdcd  by  the  discussion  of  local  ioteres* 
ulooe.  With  no  dr^iiire,  therefore,  tu  detract  from  the  acknowledged  and  tncreaa- 
itig  merit  of  our  owu  literature,  permit  us  to  say,  that  so  long  as  tJie  tiKWit  valuabie 
portion  of  UtcrAry  and  ticieuiilic  information  originates  on  the  other  s^de  of  the  At- 
liulic,  so  loifg  a8  the  i^ctence  of  government  i«  considered  tvorthy  the  att«!!Xitioo  oi 
a  free  people,  so  lun;;  should  these  reviews  fill  a  place  in  our  bbiaries. — Hcaiom 
Oazetle. 

The  publication  of  four  of  the  Foreign  Reviews  at  New  York,  is  a  mailer  31 
which  e\ery  Aiiiericaii  student,  and  every  American  reader  who  wishes  to  k«*p 
liimnelf  ucquaiiited  with  the  progresii  of  hteraiure  in  Europe,  the  iinpru^enwMs 
in  philosophy,  the  discoveries  in  science,  the  state  of  public  mind  in  poliiira.  aad 
the  inarch  of  the  huuian  intellect  in  tlie  wliole  repubUc  oi  knowledge,  i»ho«ikl  feel 
an  interest. 

In  making  the  selection,  the  publislier  has  been  very  happy,  as,  beyond  alt  <£»• 

ftuie,  the  four  Rcvie"«vs  named  comprise  the  greatest  talent  au(i  the  most  extensiTe 
earning  to  be  found  among  the  writers  of  the  present  age.  It  being  well  knowa 
that  to  all  of  these  Reviews  the  most  eminent  autliors  as  well  as  some  of  the  OKist 
distinguished  state^iineu  are  constant  contributors.  As  these  Reviews  (fiiSer  ma- 
terially from  each  other  on  many  questions  In  politics,  in  science,  in  r^lkion,  to 
political  economy,  dec,  it  becomes  especially  necessary,  in  order  lo  poaaeaa  a 
knowledge  of  the  whole  ground  in  literature  occupied'  by  tlie  masrer-ratoils  m 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  (for  one  of  these  Reviews  extends  to  the  coa- 
UnenUl  publications,)  to  be  in  possession  of  all  of  them.  And  with  them  it  wSl 
not  be  necessary  for  the  general  reader  to  require  more,  as  these  occupy  the 
whole  ground.  We  think  the  publisher  has  done  a  great  service  to  the  Amenraa 
republic  of  letters  in  thi.s  republication,  that  merits  encouragement  and  revmd. 
—Inf/uirer  and  Courier,  PfUladdvfu'a. 

One  of  the  first  things  with  which  we  are  struck  in  looking  at  the  British  reviews, 
\n  the  circumstance  that  their  contributors  are  from  the  most  eminent  men  m  ibe 
kin£dom. 

What  a  splendid  catalogue  of  writers  does  the  Ediaburgh  Review  famish.  Lord 
Jeffrey,  the  late  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  who  for  a  long  time  was  editor,  and 
was  justly  called  the  prince  of  critics :  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  the 
CoryphoBus  of  British  law,  of  science,  and  literature  :  the  philosophers  Play  (air, 
»lic;  ill      ■ 


I<eslic ;  the  elegant  philosopher  and  scholar,  the  late  Sir  James  Alacintosb,  wlv> 
so  much  occupied  by  his  labours  for  this  review  that  it  absorbed  all  his  thougiits^ 
and  as  his.son,  his  late  bio:^rapher,  says,  "  the  review  operated  as  a  sort  of  a  slntce, 
drawing  off  the  current  of  his  resolution  from  his  opus  magnum,  his  irreai  work 
on  EnglisJi  History."  If  we  look  at  the  writers  of  the  London  Quarterly,  we  find 
men  no  less  distinguished  in  their  own  department  of  literature.  Such  men  aa 
Gifford,  .Souihey,  c«cott,  Ix>ckhart,  Croker,  have  devoted  their  finest  powers  10 
adorn  and  elevate  the  pages  of  their  review.  Again  we  find  Bentham  and  hia  cfi*. 
ciples  giving  the  impress  of  their  own  original  and  independeiu  minds  lo  the  We«<- 
ininster :  and  the  polyglot  Bowring,  enriching  the  review  with  the  choicest  tr«h 
sures  of  every  language  and  tongue. 

As  might  be  expecteil,  with  such  writers,  the  graver  articles  in  these  reritws 
eflchibit  a  manliness  of  thought,  a  strength  of  reasoning,  and  an  exteiu  of  know- 
ledge which  makes  them  most  valuable  accessions  to  the  intellectual  ntaterieiof 
the  age.  The  articles  in  these  reviews  are  especially  distinguished  from  those 
in  the  American  reviews  by  the  amount  of  ioformatioa  whu:h  they  c<MiveT. — 
Portsmouth  Journal. 


MAGAZINES. 


I 
BLAeirtroOD's  Maoaxooi.— Bteekwood'B  Magazine  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  do* 
idedly,  the  stronf  est  and  ablest  Magazine  In  the  world :— U  la,  perhaps,  the  widest 
irculaced.  and  best  patronised  of  any  thlnff  of  the  kind  now  in  existence.  Its 
;har»cCer  is  too  well  known  to  be  reckoned  anywhere  below  the  first  and  highest 
standard  of  periodical  literature.  The  writings  of  Professor  Wilson  sbooTd  be 
cad  and  studied  by  every  man,  and  woman,  and  child,  that  is  in  the  habit  of  using 
I  pea  for  the  public  reading,  or  ever  expects  to  write  a  sentence  for  effect  ujpon 
bemorat,  political,  social,  and  religions  condition  of  the  world.  Professor  Wilson 
■.  without  doubt,  the  model  standard  of  the  age,  in  respect  to  diction,  nervei 
yeauty,  and  perspicuity  of  composition.  Ho  should  be  read  for  lus  style  alone— 
ind  no  writer  of  this  country  would  suffer  much  loss  of  time  in  this  way.— iNT.  Y. 
SroXe  Gazette. 

It  Is  not  a  mere  imitation  of  Its  prototype,  for  In  neatness  of  typography  it  jur- 
pasHea  its  namesake.  In  all  its  parts,  indeed,  it  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise— 
reflecting  great  credit  upon  Mr.  roster.— iSundoy  Morning  Netpa. 

Bx.ACKvroOD'8  EniNBDHOH  Maoazimb,  for  June,  hss  been  beautifully  reprintccv 
and  issued  by  Theodore  Foster,  comer  of  Broadway  and  Pine  street.  This  peri- 
9dic«l  is  not  to  be  despised,  thoagh  it  be  not  a  native  born  citizKn.  Its  politics  wo 
tnrariably  dislike,  in  some  of  its  forms  or  other  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  there 
is  scare  oly  a  magazine  whose  appearance  we  Uke  better.  Its  articles  are  always 
of  the  first  quaUty  in  reirard  to  exhibition  of  talent,  and  from  men  of  first  rate 
abilitr-  We  repeal  our  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  this  admirable  fac  simile, 
and  recommend  all  lovers  of  aonnd  literature  to  subscribe  for  it.  Mr.  Foster  de- 
serves encouragement  .  ^      .        .  uu    .. 

Mbtsopoutan  Maoazmb.— The  iSrat  Volume  of  the  American  re-publication 
of  this  popular  British  Magazine,  is  just  completed.  The  New  Haven  re-publicaiion, 
as  connected  with  Blackwood,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Foster  of  New  Yorls,  repub- 
Usher  of  the  Foreign  Quarterlies,  some  six  months  since,  and  with  new  typp,  and 
a  separate  appearance,  it  now  seems  to  run  a  rival  race  with  its  Edinburgh  neigb* 
hour,  for  the  goal  of  public  favour.    Edited  by  one  of  the  moat  popular  writers  in 
Great  Britlan,  the  author  of  "  Peter  Simple,*'  "  Jacob  Faithful,"  and  other  excel- 
lent tales,  assisted  by  some  of  the  first  literary  men  of  the  counti^,  "trb  mraopo- 
UTA2«"  need  not  acknowledge  an  inferiority,  within  its  peculiar  field  of  enterprise, 
to  any  monthly  in  Europe  or  America.    In  the  weighty  matters  of  public  policv, 
and  the  sober  conclusions  of  profound  learning,  ft  may  be  indeed  surpassed; 
but  In  ail  the  brighter  fields  of  fiction  and  fancy,  its  paths  are  well  chosen  and  rich- 
ly bordered  with  the  productions  of  a  creative  genius.    Abounding  in  the  splendid 
powers  and  finished  graces  of  the  Poet  and  the  Scholar ;  it  even  in  the  more  elab* 
orate  departments  of  science,  has  its  contributions  skilled  in  the  wisdom  and  sin* 
plicity  of  nature ;  and  Is  capable  of  enlightening  as  well  as  pleasing.    "  Letters 
to  Brother  John,''  being  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Physiology  of  the  human  frame, 
are  particularly  contrived  to  strip  knowledge  of  its  mystery,  and  make  plain  the 
hidc^n  truths  of  our  constitution  and  temperament.    The  necessity  of  the  hi- 
crease  of  general  information  among  the  people,  and  the  dangers  to  be  appre- 
hended from  popular  ignorance  in  relation  to  matters  of  vital  import  to  the  health 
end  life  of  man,  are  urged  as  motives  to  the   pursuit  of  medical  science,  and  an 
inveatigation  into  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  succession  of  cause  and  effect    Few 
articles  that  we  have  ever  read  upon  these  subjects,  can  be  compared  with 
these  "  Letters  to  Brother  John,"  and  we  cannot  hesitate  In  expressing  our  ear- 
nest desire  that  the  example  of  the  writer  may  be  Imitated  bv  the  scientlflo  men 
<rf  the  country,  arid  result  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  public  generally,  upon 
Che  important  topic  of  the  "  Physiology  of  man."— Xr.  /•  Star. 


CABINET  MISCELLANY. 


FoiTB't  CABmsr  MitouAAirr.  Past  IV.— We  gHv  Mr.  F<Mler  gnat  credH 
dUt  adminble  idea,  being  aMured  that  the  waitft  of  the  American  pubfic 
•oraethiof  of  the  kind,  to  remedy  that  evil  of  the  taste  into  which  tbe 
proportion  among  oa  eeemed  ineTitabhr  running.  We  cordially  agree  ymk 
the  publieher  eajn  in  his  prospectus,  that  in  this  plenty  of  Uteratnre  there 
no  Mcuky  in  selecting  wliat  is  at  once  useAil  aiul  entenainiac.  We 
voeates  for  grave  ttaeoriea  and  profoood  diseoasions  for  oor  liinm 
■sore  than  we  are  for  a  constant  and  anrarying  sooeessiiMi  of  aovdi 
sense.  On  the  contrsry/  light  and  elefsat  reading,  whidi  wiU  iastracc  -whiM.  A 
amuses,  is  a  rettef,  which  every  reflecting  mind  feels,  from  more  ardnoos  thoiyhia 
Not  that  we  would  altogether  prohibit  works  of  Action,  for  from  it,  bat  ea^  ia  ics 
tnrn  is  agreeable  Tariety,  and  thus  we  may  furnish  our  minds  whilst  we  enioy  •ox 
hoon.  We  are  [fleased  with  the  opening  worlc,  which  in  this  number  ia  Ucoofta 
to  a  conclusion.  It  is  in  a  hsppy  strain  of  obserralion,  apparently  free  firom  iratfi- 
ons  prejudices,  and  has  enoiun  of  chit  chat  to  remove  the  ordinary  stigma  •) 
to  a  nook  of  travels— Chat  of  being  heavy.  Its  successor  takea  some  of  the 
grounds ;  and  this  we  think  is  judicious  in  the  publisher,  as  enabling  his  rei 
to  see  the  remsrks  of  different  writers,  from  different  nationa,  npoa  the 
subjects,  whilst  the  impressions  are  strong  upon  the*  mind.  We  smcerely- 
this  very  judicious  work  success. — Evening  Stmr. 

Fostbr's  Casimit  MrscBLLAKr,  No.  3.— We  are  glad  to  see  this  number  appear 
punctually.  It  auf^irs  that  the  enterprising  publisher  has  met  with  aaificieitf  e»> 
eouragement  to  proceed  in  his  undertaking.  Something  of  this  kind  was  gresii;^ 
wanted,  to  supply  the  demand  for  literature,  which  is  hourly  increasing  in  <Mr 
country,  and  which  the  enormous  price  of  foreign  t>ooks  was  CAlculaied  nx  a  xmtm' 
sure  to  suppress.  There  has  been  works  of  a  character  similar  to  the  one  at- 
tempted, but  the  quarto  and  large  octavo  siaes  are  unwieldy  to  the  reader.  The 
present,  we  think,  is  exactly  adapted  for  convenieoce.  It  ia  easy  to  be  b^d,  £c  for 
the  pocket,  and  as  the  publisher  informs  us,  may  be  bound  separately  at  the  end 
of  each  work.    We  sincerely  wish  him  success.— S^m. 

Fostbr's  Cabinbt  LisaAar.— The  plan  of  tliis  work  is  excellent.  Useful  pobfr- 
eations  are  to  fiud  a  place  in  the  collection,  in  lieu  of  the  frothy  fictions  of  the  ^y. 
Mr.  Poster's  plsn  will  esmbrsce  u^fninsu  snd  seofaomy  in  the  most  emphatic  acaas 
of  those  terma,  and  we  hope  he  may  socoeed  to  his  entire  satisfocxion. —  W^tU^ 
MfaengfT. 

Fostbr's  Catocbt  Miscrixamt.— If  the  design  of  this  work  Is  carried  out  with 
fidelity,  it  will  well  merit  the  thanks  of  the  community.  Our  country  has  bees 
too  long  flooded  with  light  trash,  and  it  is  time — ^high  time — that  we  had  somethisg 
more  substandaL  The  numbers  of  the  '  Miscellany'  which  we  have  before  oa, 
are  filled  with  a  sketch  of  travels  to,  and  residence  in,  St.  Petersburgh,  CoottaBti- 
nople,  and  Napoli  di  Romania,  by  M.  Von  Tiez,  Prussian  Counsellor  of  Le^itioa, 
which  is  a  very  i^eaaant,  lively,  readable,  and  withal,  useful  book.  The  numbers 
are  printed  on  good  paper,  of  the  duodecimo  size,  with  clear  type,  and  are  aKo> 
aether  the  most  nandy  and  neat  of  any  of  the  many  cheap  repuolicatioQs  which 
dropc  down  among  xxB.—BTooldyn  Advertiser. 

Fostbr's  CAsnorr  MtscBiXAirr. — The  second  volume  of  this  very  valuable  sad 
meritorious  publication  has  been  sent  to  us,  snd  it  fully  deserves  all  the  commced- 
atfon  which  we  felt  called  on  to  bestow  a  few  days  since  upon  the  first.  TH^ 
present  volume  is  entitled  "A  Steam  Voyace  down  the  Danube,  with  Sketches  of 
Hungary,  Wallachia,  Servia,  Turkey,  ice  ;  oy  Michael  J.  Quin.  author  of  A  V«it 
to  Spain,"  and  a  most  interesting  voysge  it  is,  as  we  could  eaiAiy  prove  if  we  had 
room  to  copy  from  the  pages  of  the  boqk.  We  have  read  nothing  lately  that  so  s»> 
thatnednete  the  page  as  some  of  the  author's  descriptions  of  scenery,  Sec-,  *'dowa 
the  Danube."  We  wish  Mr.  Foster  all  the  success  he  deserves  in  this  eaterpriae 
•f  repobiieatioa  from  European  works.  If  he  will  continue  to  select  "  for  the 
Amarioan  Market,"  with  as  much  judgment  as  has  marked  hia  coorae  thus  fo^ 
Ke  is  in  no  danger— Cbun'sr  and  htqmrer. 
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nd  pi(ofit" — New  Monthly  Magazine. 
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IMB  many  a  laboured  and  ponderous  volume,  written  expressly  to  elucidate  that 
iSK  aad  liitberto  ill-understood  portion  of  the  world."— Afefropoof an. 
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ADVERTIBEMENT  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


The  aathor  of  this  worli,  in  his  introdactien,  has  thoaght  it  neeeMtry 
to  use  a  fittle  of  that  literary  coqaetry,  which  is  thouf  hi  to  gfire  an  air 
of  modesty  to  the  writer.  He  ought  not  to  have  done  so ;  for  whether 
hta  pablic  duties  in  society  be  considered,  or  the  dfreetion  in  which 
his  travels  have  been  parsned,  it  mast  be  manifest  that  there  is  a  wido 
field  for  investigation.  It  is  true  that  a  journey  through  Belginm, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France,  necessarily  inolades  a  oonrse  in 
which  the  most  dense  of  European  population,  the  most  strtkin?  of 
European  events,  the  most  important  of  European  revolutions,  and  tho 
mo^  profound  depths  of  European  learning  and  science,  have  place ; 
and  that,  consequently,  they  are  visited  by  myriads  of  strangers  and 
described  under  innumerable  aspects. 

Yet,  on  these  very  accounts  a  new  work  from  the  pen  of  one  whose 
public  functions  embrace  the  consideration  of  *' the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind,"  is  one  to  be  caught  at  with  avidity  and  examined  with 
care.  From  such  a  writer,  the  public  expect  investigations  of  a  more 
profound  and  important  nature  than  those  which  occupy  the  eommon- 

Elace  book  of  an  ordinary  journalist ;  they  believe  that  he  will  look 
sneath  the  surfaces  of  things,  and  that  whilst  he  describes  passing 
events  and  actual  scenes,  he  traces  back  to  their  causes,  he  proceeds 
forwards  in  their  consequences,  and  suggests  useful  reflection.  This 
has  been  the  case  with  many  before  the  author  of  this  book ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that,  of  the  thousand  who  thus  occupy  themselves,  it  is 
very  rare  that  any  two  make  the  same  kind  of  inquiries  their  chief 
dbjeet,  consequently  there  is  always  something  new,  and  generally 
something  useful  in  all  the  various  works  of  this  nature. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  this  book  is  the  regard  which  the 
author  has  paid  to  the  customs,  belief,  and  superstitions,  of  those  who 
live  in  Catholic  countries.  He  has  marked  with  great  minuteness 
all  that  was  found  to  transgress  his  notions  of  reasonable  devotion, 
and  has  been  sedulous  in  exposing  the  cruelties  and  persecutions  which, 
under  the  name  of  piety  and  love  of  the  true  faith,  have  been  poured 
upon  the  heads  of  the  **  refractory  and  obstinate."  He  has  been  de- 
siroui  of  calling  general  attention  to  these  things,  in  the  conviction 
that  a  cool  and  unbiassed  survey  would  awaken  men*s  minds  to  a  sense 
-    of  religious  truth,  and  be  an  effectual  check  to  bigotiy.    And  this,  the 


nr 

Mlb«r  eoBlMidi,  m  thA  only  Imir  way  to  mako  truth  triamphuit.  H« 
deaouBOOt,  in  DneqaWocal  termi,  the  nae  of  the  MroDf  hand  in  p<nttii|^ 
down  any  leet  of  religion,  boweTor  nozioos  to  the  welftre  of  eeeisly 
it  may  be^  and  looke  ror  the  ettaUiahment  of  troth  throag^h  theezhiba. 
tion  of  hor  in  her  beauty,  and  by  plaoinf  her  in  eoUinon  with  ailiio» 
or  lanatieiMn. 

But  althoaffh  this  is  endently  a  leadiof  porpooe  with  him,  ha  hna 
heen  ftr  from  anmindifal  of  other  important  mattera.    In  BelginiB  he 
hae  briefly  hot  rapidly  traeod  her  hiatSry,  her  intrigoea,  her  etraggkny 
•ad  her  oeeafional  eaffpringa  iWim  the  earliest  inrMda  of  the  Frankn 
to  the  later  dava  of  LeopoM.    In  G^ermany  he  haa  giron  a  anmmary 
of  her  politieal  history,  from  the  vietoriea  of  the  Roman  Mariastotlm 
eatahliehment  of  the  preaent  Germanic  confederation.     WHh  efval 
despatch,  yet  with  eqnal  akill,  he  haa  aketched  oat  the  atrag^rlee  of  Swit- 
Mrlaiid  for  independence,  and  the  changes  and  iwroluttons  that  have 
happened  to  Savoy.    Hi-*  epitome  of  the  French  history  ahowa  hioa 
capable  of  aeiiing  the  precise  points  which  constitate  the  most  mark- 
ed outline  of  that  histoir,  and  his  speculations  and  deecriptioos  of  the 
origin  and  progrem  of  the  French  KcTolation  are  well  worthy  of  pe. 


Howofsr,  therefore,  the  reader  may  fancy  himaelf  familiar  with  the 
oonntnss,  the  people,  the  manners,  politics,  religion,  and  arts,  wfaaeh 
are  inclndad  within  the  bounda  here  set  down,  it  may  afford  him  s&tia. 
Action  to  see  sobjects  brought  under  investigation  which  never  belbre 
■track  him,  or  seen  throagh  a  mediam  in  which  they  wore  never  be. 
i>re  presented.  They  are  the  production  of  one  who  has  a  high  pve. 
lessional  repatation  at  stake,  thoy  present  numerous  new  ideas  and 
vibWB  of  the  matters  on  which  they  treat,  they  are  liberal  and  candid 
in  exj-ression,  and  their  style  imparts  an  interest  which,  whilst  it  m 
plosFing  tu  the  reader,  reacts  upon  the  work  itself  and  gives  it  an  in- 
authority  and  weight. 


PREFACE. 


Hs  who  Tentnret  to  add  to  the  liat  of  traToIs,  oyer  regioDB  that  have 
become  familiar  to  so  many  who  leave  their  native  shorea  in  qaest  of 
health,  or  relaxation,  may,  perhaps,  hazard,  from  some,  the  imputa. 
tion  of  vanity,  or  presumption. 

Others  may  be  disposed  to  a  more  lenient  constraction  of  his  mo- 
tives:—he  received,  it  may  be,  intense  gratification  from  many  of  the 
objects  which  came  under  his  observation  :— >they  appeared  to  him  in- 
vested with  as  great  a  charm  of  novelty,  as  thouffh  no  one  had  trod- 
den  the  same  ground  before  him ;  and  this  might  have  btten  the  im- 
pulse which  prompted  him  to  compose  his  journal  on  the  spot,  and 
afterwards  to  begin  transcribing  it,— originally  with  the  view  of  fixing 
in  his  mind,  by  a  permanent  record,  scenes  which  he  might  never 
more  revisit.  After  some  attention  had  been  devoted  to  this  review 
of  his  notes,  the  innpreseion  might  easily  be  felt,  that  he  had  materials 
for  a  volume,  which  might  gratify  some  indulgent  friends, — especially 
if  they  themselves  had  thrown  into  the  scale,  the  weight  of  their  own 
expressed  wishes  for  some  details. 

In  a  manner  similar  to  this,  the  author  has  been  induced  to  submit 
the  following  pages  to  the  candor  of  his  readers;  and  it  occurred  to 
him  that  by  adding  some  compendious  historical  notices,  connected 
with  the  several  countries,  he  might  render  the  publication  in  some  de- 
gree instructive  to  Young  People ;  and  that  by  interspersing  an  ordi- 
nary subject  with  references  to  that  which,  of  all  others,  is  the  most 
inoaienloup  in  its  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  nations,  and  of  individuals 

^the  State  and  Progress  of  Religion,  his  work  might  not  be  destitute 

of  a  Moral  Use. 

If  the  author  has  expressed  himself  freely  respecting  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  or  the  tenets  that  havo  boon  avowed  by  many  of  the 
Protestants  on  I  ho  Continent,  he  has  taken  the  common  liberty  of  giv- 
ing utterance  to  his  own  views  of  Truth : — but  it  is  his  entire  convic- 
tion that  no  body  of  men  ought  to  suffer  any  inconvenience  whatever, 
as  members  of  the  State,  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions,— ^r 
their  mode  of  worship,  so  long  as  the  latter  does  not  necessarily  in- 
Tolve,  in  itself,  some  overt  breach  of  public  order,  or  morality.  Ar- 
gument and  persuasion  are  the  only  proper  weapons  of  Truth,  and 
perfect  Religious  Liberty  is  the  best  arena  on  which  she  may  achieve 
her  triumphs.  To  withhold  equal  civil  rights,  benefits,  or  advantages, 
from  any  portion  of  our  foUow-men,  on  account  of  religion,  is  bigolr|r, 
intolerance,  and  persecution : — ^to  re^rd  all  religious  opinions  alike,  is 
incompatible  with  maintaining  the  idea  of  a  revelation. 
1* 


SKETCHES  ON   THE  CONTINENT, 


m  1886. 


LETTER  I. 


▼oyage;  uid  its  eontrttt  with  on^  in  Angaot  1833~Laiiding  in  Belginm 
Oateod— Sim  of  1601-- TraTellmg-— RomaniBm  in  Bel^^um— Miluarr 
mass  at  St.  Feter's— Bngliith  Charch — Sunday  Eyening — Canal,  and 
country—  Bruges— Nunnery— Churches — Academ y — Former  prosper- 
ity, and  subsequent  decay  of  the  city — Passage  to  GHient — Superstition 
— Approach  to  Ghent— Ancient  Grandeur  of  Belgium— Ghent— Its  vast 
aiae— Costume— Churches,  and  charge  for  funeral  masses — Town- 
hoass— Grand  Mass  at  the  CathedraTin  honor  of  Leopold's  acoesfion 
— Splendor  of  the  church— Costly  pulpit— Anecdote  of  Napoleon  and 
the  Ghent  clergy— Public  library  and  garden— Charles  Y/s  canon- 
Trade, 

Mt  dbab  Fbiekd  :  An  evening  in  July,  18d&,  saw  our  party  on 
board  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  steam-boat;  with  the  advantage 
before  us  of  sleeping  away  a  part  of  the  voyage.  I  rose  at  au 
early  hour,  and  found  that  we  had  advanc^  fhr  down  the 
river,  and  were  rapidly  gliding  on,  with  the  water  as  smooth 
as  glass,  and  every  prospect  of  a  delightful  passage  to  Ostend. 
Uow  different  the  scene — ^when,  two  summers  ago,  some  of 
us  crossed  the  same  sea,  from  Antwerp  to  the  Thames,  at  the 
commencement  oi  that  awful  storm  which  bestrewed  the 
shores  of  the  Channel  with  the  wrecks  of  so  many  vessels, 
and  caused  so  many  human  beings  to  drink  death  in  the  briny 
wave ;  and  among  the  rest,  the  unhappy  convicts  who  crowd- 
ed the  decks  of  the  Amphitrite !— Then  a  wild,  ominous  black- 
ness, and  a  chill  whistling  blast,  at  the  outset  of  our  voyage, 
were  the  presriges  of  a  sea  that  ran  fearfully  hi^h,  and  swept 
over  our  deck,  so  as  to  imprison  us  all  closely  in  the  cabin ; 
while  the  rapid  and  thundering  pulsations  of  the  steam  engine 
contending  with  the  fary  of  the  adverse  winds  and  waves,  the 
heaving  and  straining  of  the  veswl,  and  her  incessant  rolling 
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and  clashing  with  the  billows— added  considerable  apprehen- 
sion of  danger  to  the  distressing  malady  of  the  sea. — ^Night 
then  closed  on  an  increasing  storm,  and  the  friendly  beaooos 
looked  dim  on  the  shore,  long  ere  we  were  permitted,  to  reach 
it — ^havins  escaped,  hj  the  gracious  providence  of  lleaveo, 
the  more  nair-breadth  danger  that  awaited  the  passengers  in 
the  Talbot,  from  C)stend,wnom  the  merest  casualty  had  pre- 
vented us  ^om  joining ;  and  who,  after  bearing  all  the  bnmt 
of  the  storm  for  two  whole  nights  and  the  iDterreoiDg  dar, 
were  wrecked  in  the  harbour  from  which  they  had  set  oat; 
some  bein^  washed  into  the  sea  out  of  the  small  boat*  though 
happily  without  loss  of  life. 

But  now  all  was  the  reverse — a  brilliant  sun — a  calm,  lux- 
urious atmosphere,  breathing  but  a  zephyr  over  the  mighty 
expanse,  without  sensibly  affecting  the  motion  of  the  vessel ; 
which  moved  so  steadily  along,  that  but  for  the  sound  of  the 
rushing  water,  we  might  almost  have  imagined  ourselves  pro- 
pelled across  the  surface  of  a  vast  solid  mirror,  whose  varied 
and  ever-chaneing  tints  blended  beautifuUy  with  the  reflected 
azure  of  the  heaveos.    An  agreeable  company  of  between 
thirty  and  forty  petsons,  the  placid  easy  countenances  of  the 
helmsman  and  the  sailors,  and  the  (juiet  leisure  air  that  per- 
vaded the  whole  party,  conspired  with  the  weather  to  give  a 
character  to  this  voyage,  in  uo  way  more  formidable  than  that 
oi  a  trip  on  the  Clyde  from  Glasgow  to  Dumbaiton,  or  from 
London  to  Richmond  on  the  Thames. — The  declining  sun  was 
pouring  an  undiminished  flood  of  golden  light  upon  the  sea 
behind  us,  when  our  near  approach  to  the  Tow  flat  shore  of 
OsTENn,  and  the  foreign  appearance  of  the  church,  the  light- 
house, and  the  town-hall,  announced  that  we  had  measured  the 
gulf  which  has  been  the  appointed  guardian  of  Britain's  inde- 
pendence ;  and  has  proved  to  her  a  more  powerful  defence 
than  a  rampart  of  Alps,  or  a  standing  army  equal  to  the  hosts 
of  Xerxes.    The  distance  from  London  is  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles,  but  land  was  not  out  of  sight  more  than  two 
or  three  hours. 

This  harbor  is  one  of  the  flnest  in  Europe :  and  the  basin 
and  the  sluices,  chiefly  the  work  of  Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  de- 
serve notice.  The  town  itself  is  very  strongly  fortiflcd,  recall- 
ing to  the  mind  the  deeds  of  war,  of  which  it  has  been  the 
scene— especially  that  memorable  siege,  begun  in  1601,  whidi 
ended,  after  three  years,  in  its  capitulation  to  Albert  of  Aus- 
tria, to  whom  the  Netherlands  were  given  with  the  Infanta  of 
Spain,  by  Philip  II.  In  enforcing  the  claim  of  Albert,  80000 
Spaniards  perished  in  the  trenches  of  Ostend  ;  50,000  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  of  the  garrison,  full  victims  to  famine,  pesti- 
lence,  and  the  sword ;  and  the  conauerers  were  at  length  roas- 
ters, not  of  a  town,  but  of  a  heap  of  ruius*  &ieh  is  the  devas* 
"lation  of  war  I 
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The  walk  between  the  ramparts  and  the  sea  is  magnificent, 
auDd  is  the  great  point  of  attraction  during  the  bathing  season ; 
and  the  sea- view,  along  an  extensive  shore  of  sand,  is  exceed- 
i.n§^ljr  fine.    The  town  is  respectable  in  its  appearance,  and 
K.he  size  of  many  of  its  buildings  gives  it  an  imposing  air.— • 
Siere  began  that  interminable  annoyance  to  the  English  trav- 
eller, the  passport  and  searching  system.    This  settled — and 
^the  scramble  for  us  among  the  inn-keepers'  agents  over — we 
'^rere  comfortably  domiciliated,  with  about  a  dozen  other  Eng- 
lish people,  at  the  Cour  Imperiaie.    Some  of  the  party  with 
^whom  we  bad  crossed  the  water,  set  off  immediately  for  Brus- 
sels ;  and  the  clumsy  and  inelegant  carriage  that  was  provid- 
ed for  them,  drawn  by  horses  of  unequal  height,  very  indifier- 
ently  harnessed,  and  with  rope  traces,  remmded  us  that  we 
were  no  longer  in  our  own  land.    The  large  white  cans  of  the 
'Women,  the  hoods  of  their  black  cloaks,  used  instead  of  bon- 
nets, and  the  appearance  and  sound  of  their  wooden  shoes, 
tended  to  confirm  the  impression  that  all  around  us  was  for- 
cign- 

To  the  English,  who,  happily,  are  not  accustomed  to  see 
Popery  as  a  national  relteion,  the  churches  on  the  continent, 
almost  always  open,  are  oDjects  of  curious,  and  often  of  painful 
interest.  Belgium,  from  the  times  of  the  Spanish  dominion, 
and  the  terrors  of  the  Spanish  sword  in  support  of  Romanism, 
ttecame  almost  proverbial  for  bigotry  and  superstition  ;  and  it 
may  seem  extraordinary  that  the  present  Pope  is  reported  to 
have  declared,  that  the  two  countries  which  now  give  him  the 
most  satisfaction,  are  B<!lgium  and  America ; — ^for  it  is  «aid 
tiiat  in  America,  the  Jesuits  have  made  not  a  little  impression 
by  their  schools. 

St.  Peter's  church  is  showily  ornamented  in  the  interior 
with  images  and  pictures,  but  contains  little  that  is  re- 
markable. We  observed  at  the  altar  of  the  Virgin,  many 
small  waxen  models  of  arms,  legs,  teeth,  and  the  like  ;  which 
had  been  hung  up  as  ofTerings  in  her  honor,  for  cures  supposed 
to  have  been  received  through  her  agency  :  the  same  was  the 
case  at  other  altars.  In  this  way  do  these  poor  devotees  wor- 
ship the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator !  On  the  outside  of 
the  church,  in  carved  and  painted  wood,  is  a  horrible  repre- 
sentatiim  of  purgatory.  The  poor  wretches  are  seen  tortured 
in  a  flaming  dungeon,  and  their  countenances  have  a  truly 

fiteous  expression  of  beseeching  agonr.  An  inscription  m 
lemish  appeared  to  be  an  appeal  to  the  compassion  of  the 
passer  by,  to  help  the  miserable  souls  in  purgatory,  by  money 
and  good  works !  There  is  also  outside  the  north  door,  in  a 
dass  case,  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  as  large  as  life,  attired  in  a 
lowing  white  muslin  veil ;  a  long  taper  is  placed  on  each 
side,  which,  if  lighted,  in  so  narrow  a  space,  would  apparently 
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ezpoae  our  lady  to  no  small  danger,  and  mi^t  TeodeT  oeees- 
sary  the  manufacture  of  another  goddess.  Beneath  this  case 
is  an  inscription,  stating  that  the  Holy  Virgin  is  the  keip  (f 
man,  particularly  in  death  !  This  is  the  common  doctrine  df 
popery,  and  the  Virgin  may,  without  much  allowance  for 
nffure,  be  said  to  be  the  great  idol  of  the  Romish  community. 
There  is  also,  in  another  case,  an  image  of  Christ;  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  Catholics,  a  hon  Dieu ;  and  at  each  of  these 
two  places,  as  well  as  at  the  Pureatory,  is  a  strong  chcsst,  with 
a  chmk  for  money :  the  Virgin,  however,  seemed  to  have  more 
▼isitors  than  either  the  Saviour  or  the  tormented  souls. 

It  was  Saturday  evening  when  we  arrived  at  Ostend.  Oa 
the  following  morninfff  previously  to  attending  the  Protes:ant 
service,  we  again  looked  into  the  church  to  witness  the  Cath- 
olic worship.  A  regiment  of  soldiers  marched  in,  with  drums 
beating,  and  took  their  position  in  the  middle  aisle.  At  the 
moment  when  the  priest  appeared  in  his  gorgeous  mantle  at 
the  altar,  bowins  in  solitaiy  pomp  befoni  the  holy  symbol, 
the  drums  saluted  him  with  a  sort  of  rappel^  which  continued 
for  some  time.  The  effect,  viewed  as  connected  with  the  pro- 
fessed worship  of  Grod,  was  irreverent  in  the  extreme.  Mass 
began,  and  the  soldiers  still  wore  their  caps,  and  appeared 
totally  indifferent  to  the  service,  as  though  it  were  not  meaiU 
for  them.  The  officers,  especially,  in  their  ^ay  regimentals^ 
seemed  very  smiling  and  careless.  The  service  was  the  mili- 
tary mass,  and  was  very  short ;  for,  in  these  parts,  soldiers 
appear  to  be  a  sort  of  privileged  beings ;  even  religion  must 
accommodate  itself  to  their  convenience;  and  it  is  too  evident 
that  their  profession  is  but  ill-adapted  to  cherish  habits  of  de- 
votion. They  certainly  did  not  seem  to  take  the  smallest  in- 
terest in  what  was  going  on,  any  more  than  if  they  had  been 
keeping  guard  in  a  Hindoo  temple :  the  people  in  general, 
however,  with  whom  the  church  was  filled,  were  apparently 
very  devout.  It  is  impossible  not  to  pity  the  people ; — they 
60  oflen  appear  simple  and  sincere :  but  to  believe  that  the 
priests  do  not  know  better,  is  felt  to  be  a  somewhat  greater 
demand  on  charity ;  though  we  should  never  forget  to  make 
allowances  for  their  very  exclusive  and  bigoted  education. 

We  now  repaired  to  the  English  Episcopsu  church — a  plaiD« 
neat  place,  without  galleries,  but  containing  a  small  organ,  and 
capable  of  holding  sibout  three  hundred  persons ;  which  is  moio 
than  double  the  number  that  was  present.  The  sermon  was 
practical  and  useful,  and  was  delivered  in  a  very  distinct  and 
necoming  manner.  There  is  a  pew  in  this  church  appropria* 
ted  to  the  king ;  and  we  were  told  that  when  Leopola  comes 
to  Ostend,  he  appears  to  Join  devoutly  in  the  Protestant  ser- 
vice. The  Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  however,  was  employed  to 
baptize  the  heir  apparent  to  the  Belgian  croim :  this  was  one 
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if  tbose  compromises,  in  a  Protestant  Prince,  which  may  be 
egarded,  perhaps,  as  a  necessary  piece  of  v>orldly  policy ;  but 
sven  the  staiiility  of  a  throne  is  dearly  purchased  by  such  a 
Acrifice. — Many  of  the  shops  were  open,  and  others  half-open, 
luring  the  day ;  but  in  the  afternoon,  all  semblance  of  the 
Christian  sabbath  appeared  to  be  thrown  off;  the  coffee-houses 
and  public-places  were  crowded ;  and,  later  in  the  evening, 
all  the  children  and  young  girls  of  the  place  seemed  to  be 
gathered  together  for  the  purpose  of  dancing. 

£arly  on  the  following  morning,  we  were  on  our  way  to 
Bruges,  on  board  the  EUganie  Messagh^e,  a  very  convenient 
vessel,  drawn  along  a  magnificent  canal,  by  horses  on  its 
bank,  through  a  very  flat,  but  rich  and  well-cultivated  country. 
N'ot  far  from  Ostend,  were  pointed  out  the  remains  of  one  of 
the  old  mills  for  sawing  timber,  of  which  there  were  twenty 
in  a  row,  during  the  period  of  the  Bel^ic  wealth  and  industry ; 
but  the  French  destroyed  these  machmes,  or  took  away  their 
works,  at  the  time  of  the  great  revolution.    Yet,  thoush  the 
trade,  and  the  glory  of  the  olden  days  of  Belgium,  are  depart- 
ed, the  fertility  of  nature  remains,  and  our  eyes  were  greeted 
by  the  plenteous  harvest,  now  standing  in  luxuriant  sheaves 
in  the  beautiful  corn-fields ;  while,  here  and  there,  the  sound 
of  the  mountain-bell  was  obeyed  by  neatly-dressed  worship- 
pers, repairing  along  the  banlu  of  the  canal  to  church.    Pro- 
testants might  learn  many  lessons  from  Roman  Catholics ;  and 
among  the  rest,  their  habit  of  early  devotion. 

Bbtjges  pleased  us  much :  it  is  situated  in  a  rich  plain,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Ostend ;  and  is  a  very  fine  city,— exceed- 
ingly clean,  and  with  a  considerable  appearance  of  business. 
The  lofty  and  curious  tower  of  the  Town-House,  in  the  spa- 
cious square,  is  a  striking  object,  consisting  of  two  structures, 
— ^the  lower  being  square,  and  supporting  another  which  is  oc- 
tangular ;  and  the  brilliant  and  musiccd  cariUon^  or  chimes, 
the  finest  it  is  said  in  Belgium,  which  are  continually  tellinfl^ 
in  shrill,  yet  harmonious  tones,  of  the  lapse  of  time,  unite  with 
the  antiquated  and  sombre  grandeur  of  many  of  the  buildings, 
to  lend  to  the  scene  an  impression  of  romance.    In  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Jean,  to  which  we  obtained  admission,  some  beau- 
tiful old  paintings  were  shown,  which  carried  us  back  four 
hundred  years,  into  the  midnight  depths  of  superstition.    The 
dress  of  tne  nuns  presented  another  unaltered  feature  of  the 
Bomish  dominion  over  mind  and  conscience.    In  the  gallery 
oftho  gloomy  chapel*  which  is  paved  with  black  and  white 
marble,  the  mmates,  who  are  m  number  twenty-two,  were 
chantiDg  in  a  tone  which  sounded  dolorous  and  servile,  and 
any  thing  but  the  accent  of  happy,  cheerful  piety  :  it  was  like 
the  raechanical  responses  of  charity  children,  but  vastly  more 
plaintive;  and  we  fancied  that  these  poor  recluses  could  not 
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fiul  to  draw  manj  a  painful  coDtrast  between  their  own  &r- 
mai  and  monotonous  existeDce,  and  the  light-heartednesB  th^ 
witness  in  those  travellers  whom  curiosity  attracts  to  their 
dull  convent. 

The  churches  in  this  city  are  fine.    St  Anne's  is  a  hand- 
some building  in  the  Grecian  style,  and  was  under  repair. 
The  cathedral  of  St.  Donate  is  a  large  and  massive,  but  8oni&- 
what  inharmonious  structure,  containing  the  tomb  of  Jdia 
Van  Eyck,  ^e  inventor  of  paintinj^  in  oil,^two  of  whose  pic- 
tures are  here.    The  interior  of  this  church,  as  well  as  that  of 
Notre  Dame,  is  richly  ornamented  with  paintings,  and  with 
carved  altars,  pulpits,  and  confessionals.    Notre  Dame  aad 
&iint  Salvador  are  both  numerously  ];>eopled  with  statues.  In 
the  former  nere  uncovered  the  magnificent  toml>s  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  and  his  daughter  Mary,  of  the  house  of  Burgun- 
dy ;  which,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  united  in  itself  the  petty 
sovereignties  of  the  Netherlands.    Thtse  gorgeous  sepulchres 
present  the  figures  of  the  duke  and  his  daughter,  or  copper 
ffilt,  in  a  reclining  posture ;  and  were  repaired  by  order  of 
Napoleon.    This  church  is  also  said  to  contai£k  the  splendid 
vestments  of  Thomas  it  Becket,  adorned  with  precious  stones ; 
but  we  did  not  see  these  memorials  of  that  proud,  anabitiouB 
saint.    It  has  also  one  of  those  magnificently  carved  pulpics, 
so  frequent    in    the   Netherlands,  which  a  Protestant  can 
scarcely  gaze  on  without  thinking  of  the  contrast  there  is  be- 
tween the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  and  the  pomp  of  some  of 
these  half-heathen  temples.    The  splendor  of  St.  Salvador  in 
candelabra,  altors,  marble,  and  paintings,  is  extreme:  the 
screen,  of  black  and  white  marblo,  is  furnished  with  gates  of 
brass ;  and  the  walls  of  the  church  are  adorned  wiih  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  genius  of  Van  Os,  of  Cels,  and  of  Vandyke. 
Hero  were  exposed  for  sale,  wax  tapers,  models  of  saints,  and 
their  legendary  tales  in  the  form  or  small  tracts.    Several  of 
the  tapers  were  purchased  by  devotees,  and  immediately 
placed  before  some  favorite  image.    A  party  of  women  enter- 
ed the  church,  and  either  to  save  trouble,  or  exhibit  friend- 
ship, one  dipped  her  finger  into  the  holy  water,  and  Rave  a 
hasty  touch  to  the  rest :  this  sufficed  as  a  preparation  for  ap- 
proach to  the  altar.    In  all  these  churches  are  chests,  some  of 
them  very  large,  placed  before  the  pictures  and  altars;  indeed* 
scarcely  a  saint  is  without  his  money-box. 

Bruges  was  once  eminently  distinguished  for  the  fine  arts ; 
and  it  still  possesses  an  acadenrnr  containing  some  fine  old 
paintings,  and  a  handsome  room  for  the  sittings  of  the  mem- 
Ders.  The  tragical  generally  leaves  a  moie  powerfiil  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  than  the  beautiful ;  >ind  one  piece  here  stnid^ 
us  as  peculiarly  horrible,  representing  a  man  ^  being  flayed 
alive,  m  the  most  formal  and  solemn  manner,  by  several  exe. 
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•utloiiers ;  but  the  history  of  this  painting  we  did  not  learn,  as 
the  woman  who  attended  us  could  speak  not  a  word  of  any 
thing  but  Fiemtsh.-^The  number  or  priests  seen  walking  in 
the  streets  df  this  city,  the  very  marked  appearance  which 
their  black  robes  and  cocked  hats  give  to  them,  their  courtly 
and  perpetual  bows  to  the  citizens,  and  their  politeness  to 
straneers,  stamp  a  decided  character  on  the  scene,  which  can- 
not tail  to  be  felt  by  the  traveller  who  has  recently  left  Eng« 
land« 

In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  Bruges  was  the 
mart  of  nations ;  and  during  the  period  of  its  prosperity,  a 
forest  of  shipping  might  be  seen  in  its  port  of  Siuys.  It  was 
a  leadinj^  city  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  which  was  a  confedera- 
tion of  sixty  towns  for  the  protection  and  advancement  of  com- 
merce ;  and  here  was  the  grand  depdt  of  their  naval  stores. 
The  merchants  of  all  nations  had  their  magazines  and  their 
consuls,  in  this  place — ^the  heart  of  European  trade ;  and  eigh- 
teen Gothic  mansions,  adorned  with  towers,  statues,  and  coats 
of  arms,  still  remain,  as  memorials  of  the  past,  to  testify  what 
"was  once  the  commercial  glory  and  the  wealth  of  Bruges. 
The  (jueen  of  France,  when  in  this  city  in  ISOlt  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  *  I  thought  I  should  have  lieen  the  only  queen  here ; 
I  find,  however,  there  are  hundreds  more.'  But  luxury  and 
pride,  in  connection  with  political  'dissensions,  and  quarrels 
with  the  ruliDg  powers,  proved  the  ruin  of  this  immense  trade ; 
and,  like  Tyre  of  old,  Bruges  fell  from  her  envious  and  dan- 
gerous elevation.  The  Hanseatic  league  withdrew  their  fac- 
tories from  the  place,  in  a  great  measure  on  account  of  the 
haughty  and  overbearing  spirit  manifested  towards  them  by 
the  citizens ;  and  Maximilian  of  Austria,  husband  of  the  sole 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  blocked  up  the  port. 
Bruges  never  recovered  this  blow,  though  it  has  still  a  con- 
siderable trade,  and  is  a  flourishing  town,  j&fany  retired  mer- 
chants reside  here ;  and  many  English  families  have  selected 
Bruges  as  their  residence,  considering  it  one  of  the  cheapest 
and  most  agreeable  places  of  abode. 

Another  boat  took  us  to  Ghent,  through  a  country  still  more 
richly  cultivated,  and  considerably  wooded.  This  canal  is 
not  so  wide  as  that  between  Ostend  and  Bruges ;  but  the  land- 
scape is  prettier,  and  more  enclosed,  often  adorned  with  rows 
of  trees  along  the  water  side,  and  occasionally  interspersed 
with  quantities  of  linen,  the  industry  of  the  country,  bleaching 
on  the  banks ;  while  the  vessels  we  every  now  and  then  met, 
of  the  same  description  of  our  own,  coming  from  Ghent,  added 
life  and  bustle  to  the  otherwise  magnificent  monotony  of  these 
straight  and  unvarying  canals.  Another  circumstance,  how- 
ever, tended  to  relieve  the  dullness,  though  not  in  the  most 
pleasant  way ;  for  one  of  our  track-horses  suddenly  became 
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restive,  and  kicked  and  plunged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  te 
within  a  little  of  thrustine  the  two  other  horses,  and  the  driver* 
down  the  high  and  steep  bank  into  the  water ;  the  veaa^  at  the 
same  time  was  violently  jerked,  so  as  almost  to  throw  m,  for 
the  moment,  off  our  feet ;  but  the  rope  was  instantly  deinched, 
and  after  ten  minutes'  delay  we  proceeded  in  sudfely :  the  aamc 
horse,  we  were  told,  had,  a  few  days  before,  dragged  the  two 
others  into  the  canal.  Most  of  the  horses  we  saw  in  this  pait 
of  Belgium  were  larse  and  powerful ;  and  the  wasons  haa  an 
antique,  but  not  inelegant  appearance. — ^Everywhere  in  this 
fine  country  you  either  see  the  sombre  and  noonastic  remnants 
of  former  superstition,  in  the  ancient  and  heavy  buUdii^gs  whidi 
remain  as  its  representatives ;  or  you  trace  its  lingering  forms 
on  the  living  population.  We  had  observed  that  many  of  the 
young  women  of  the  country  wore  a  ring  on  the  fourth  finger 
of  the  right  hand ;  this  we  were  informed  by  a  very  intelligent 
lady  on  board,  is  used  as  a  kind  of  ehcumit — ^it  having  been 
blessed  by  the  priesij  and  bein^  designed  to  drive  away  from 
the  wearer  all  evil  S  Is  it  possible  t&t  the  priests  can  believe 
thial 

As  we  approached  Ghsht,  several  country  seats  adorned 
the  banks  of  the  canal ;  and  the  sun,  which  was  netting  im- 
mediately behind  us,  poured  along  the  extended  line  of  wal» 
a  glowing  but  chastened  radiance,  and  beautifully  illuminated 
the  distant  vista ;  which  with  the  richness  of  the  fi^ds  sjui 
plantations,  formed  a  scene  of  quiet  glory ;  and  as  tho  light 
diminished,  the  double  lines  of  trees  extending  for  a  league  in 
length  up  to  Ghent,  and  a  mossy  tower  closing  the  view,  and 
reflected  in  the  water  with  the  aark  foliage  of  the  trees  on  both 
sides,  produced,  as  we  drew  nearer,  an  effect  of  peculiar  so- 
lemnity and  grandeur.    The  shadows  of  the  past  seemed  to 
hover  over  the  scene ;  and  fancy  could  not  but  dwell  upon  the 
times  of  which  these  canals  are  the  splendid  monumeiits :— the 
Burgundian  and  Spanish  dynasties  seemed  present  to  iroagi. 
nation ; — ^the  former  splendor  and  opulence  of  a  country  that 
possessed  resources  greater  than  any  other  part  of  the  vast 
empire  of  Charles  V. ; — ^the  cruelties  of  the  Spanish  dominion ; 
— ^the  deep  and  murderous  bigotry  of  the  papal  church,  aided 
by  the  arm  of  the  civil  power ; — the  atrocities  of  the  in&mous 
Duke  of  Alva ; — and  wnatever  memory  recalled  that  was  il- 
lustrious, or  tragical,  in  the  histonr  of  this  remarkable  country ; 
which,  especially  in  this  part  or  it,  seems  to  the  traveller  to 
abound  in  images  and  memorials  of  decayed  ^^ndeur. 

It  was  the  dusk  of  the  evening  before  we  arnved  at  the  EM 
de  Flandre^  having  been  seven  hours  travelling  about  thirty 
miles — ^the  distance  from  Bruges.  The  charge  for  four  persons^ 
was  eight  francs,  or  scarcely  twenty  pence  each ; — firom  Qstend 
to  Bruges  only  seven  francs  and  a  naif,  including  breakfast : 
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catmsynncea,  however,  are  certainly  somewbat  tedious, 
IkiI  the  eountrj  is  seen  to  more  advantage  than  from  the  inside 
of  a  carriage.  The  next  morning  we  set  out  to  explore  some 
parts  of  this  vast  city,  which  is  three  miles  in  length,  and  about 
seren  in  circumference,  with  a  population  of  eighty  thousand. 
This  town  was  once  larger  than  Paris,  which  led  to  the  bonmot 
of  Charles  V.,  who  said  he  could  put  aU  Paris  into  his  glove» 
(Gand.)  Almost  all  the  women  we  met  in  the  streets  wore 
eloaks  which  seemed  far  more  adapted  to  winter  than  to  an 
oppressiviely  hot  day  In  summer.  We  also  observed  that,,  gen- 
erally, they  had  ornaments,  apparently  of  gold,  such  as  chains, 
clasps,  and  rings.  Ghent  roqcnt  employ  the  traveller  a  week, 
but  we  could  spare  no  more  than  a  day.  It  is  much  larger 
than  Bruges,  but  less  pleasing  in  its  general  appearance  ; 
though  the  views  of  the  massy  ranges  oi  buildings  from  some 
of  its  three  hundred  bridges  over  tiie  canals  which  surround 
It,  and  from  some  other  points,  are  fine.  In  the  church  of  St. 
Hlchael,  the  objects  which  struck  us  were  eleven  rich  and 
•plendid  altars ;  uu  tcce  hotno^  or  a  statue  of  Christ  crowned 
ivitb  thorns ;  Vandyke's  beautiful  painting  of  the  crucifixion  ; 
and  some  other  pieces  of  great  merit : — ^in  short,  finer  efibrts 
of  the  pencil,  ancient  and  modern,  thaawe  had  before  seen  since 
"we  landed.  The  nave  of  this  edifice  is  admired  for  its  bold 
and  imposing  effect.  The  organ  also  is  remarkable,  resem- 
bling a  large  shrine— an  idea  that  has  been  imitated  in  the 
beautiful  new  church  at  Margate.  The  interior  of  St.  Nicho- 
las is  handsome : — ^but  that  of  the  church  of  the  Dominicans 
presenteSl  a  striking  exhibition  of  decay ;  its  old  pictures,  altars, 
and  ornaments,  all  being  faded  in  the  extreme.  Our  guide, 
who  seemed  intelligent,  and  not  very  well  afiected  towards  the 
priests,  inlbrmed  us,  while  in  this  church,  that  they  are  fre- 
quently very  exorbitant  in  their  charges  for  masses  for  the 
aead ;  and  that  the  expense  of  the  highest  funeral  service 
amounts  to  an  enormous  sum. 

The  university,  founded  in  1816^  is  a  handsome  edifice,  with 
a  numerous  staff  of  professors,  and  four  or  five  hundred  stu- 
dents :  it  contains  a  very  fine  hall  with  a  number  oi  pictures 
highly  worth  seeing,  among  which  are  many  modern  works. 
The  Town-Hall  is  magnificent  and  immense,  with  a  front 
which  has  nearly  a  hundred  windows :  this  splendid  edifice^ 
however,  is  too  much  confined  to  be  seen  to  advantage.  The 
deep  and  sonorous  sound  of  the  bell  of  the  ancient  Belfry 
Tower,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  used  as  a  prison,  now  ar- 
rested our  attention  ;  and  we  found  that  this  day  was  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  the  accession  of  Leopold.  We  hastened  to  the 
splendid  cathedral  of  St.  Bavon,  rich  in  black  and  white  mar. 
Die ;  and  io  this  land  of  costly  churches  one  of  the  finest.  At 
eleven  o'clock  a  most  pompous  mass  began,  performed  by 
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ricblr-dressed  priests,  and  accoompanied  with  the  muaical 
thunder  of  the  pealing  organ  reverberating  through  the  anles ; 
00  that  the  whole  effect  was  verj  striking.  BuC  oh— 4o  eall 
this  divine  worship !  some  people  were  nuking  al^mt ;  some 
crossing  themselves  at  the  receptacle  for  holy  water ; 
gazing  at  the  magniiicent  altars ;  others  down  on  their 
praving  bj  themselves,  and  appearing  to  have  no  sym 
with  the  general  service.  The  church  was  crowded  with  mill- 
tarvt  who  as  they  stood  in  their  ranks  down  the  nave,  talked 
and  laughed  in  the  most  unconcerned  manner  possible.  It  was 
truly  a  strange  mixture  of  a  holiday,  with  all  tne  genollezioDS^ 
and  bowings,  and  mummery  of  popery.  The  church  was  hune 
with  pictures  in  tapestry ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Ghent*  attended 
by  a  great  number  of  his  clergy,  was  present  on  the  occaaiooa 
in  his  robes  and  mitre,  as  the  great  hierophant  of  these  nn- 
meaning  ceremonies,  which  were  also  attended  by  the  mani- 
cipal  authorities.  We  obtained  a  very  good  place,  not  ftr 
from  the  hieh  altar,  and  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  whole 
a^ir,  which  was  certainly  showy  enough ; — ^but  as  a  religioos 
service  truly  melancholy.  When  mass  was  over,  the  bi^op 
passed  down  the  aisle  between  the  soldiers  to  give  them  hs 
Dlessing ;  which,  to  judge  from  appearances,  they  did  not  very 
highly  value.  We  were  now  at  teisare  to  survey  the  church, 
which  has  no  less  than  twenty-four  side  chapels,  adorned  with 
a  profusion  of  pictur^  and  rich  in  brass  and  marble.  The 
pulpit,  of  oak  and  white  marble,  is  beautiful,  and  is  supported 
oy  several  large  white  marble  figures  of  admirable  expression : 
it  cost,  said  the  man  who  attended  us,  120,000  florins,  upwards 
of  10,000i. — a  goodly  price  for  a  pulpit,  and  one  that  nuAi 
have  sufficed  for  several  apostolic  churches !  There  are  auo^ 
here,  some  fine  tombs,  especially  that  of  Bishop  Triest,  who 
gave  the  four  splendid  candelabra  near  the  altar : — ^the  status 
of  the  bishop  is  admirable. 

Perhaps  tnere  are  few  incidents  which  convey  to  the  mind 
a  stronger  impression  of  the  absolute  authority  of  the  great 
modern  autocrat— the  deposer  and  maker  of  potentates  and 
powers,  civil  and  ecclesiasticid,  than  the  anecdote  related  of 
him  by  Mr.  Boyce,  in  his  *  Belgian  Traveller.'  The  Prince  of 
Broglio,  Bishop  of  Ghent,  had  oflfended  Napoleon ;  who,  in 
consequence,  imprisoned  him,  and  supplied  his  place  b^  a  suc- 
cessor. The  indignant  clergy  would  not  say  mass  with  ths 
new  bishop,  nor  in  any  way  acknowledge  his  authority.  The 
imperial  autocrat,  with  his  usual  despatch,  immediately  order- 
ed the  ecclesiastics,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  seventy, 
to  be  marched  off  to  Antwerp,  to  work  at  the  fortifications  then 
going  on  at  that  place !— who,  in  Europe,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  could  have  ventured  on  such  a  command,  but  either 
the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  fkom  his  icy  palace  oo  the  Neva; 


tte  Talk  tmdbf  the  sanction  of  the  scjniitar  and  fhe  holy 
creseent  ;--or  Buonaparte  himself  t 

We  visited  the  public  library*  formerly  the  church  of  a  con- 
rent,  and  well  adapted  for  the  reception  of  ten  thousand  vol- 
«mes:  It  is  furnished  with  a  curious  maehme  for  using  a  great 
many  books  together*  and  turning  them,  as  convenience  may 
Tequire*  with  no  danger  of  their  falling  off.  The  shades  of  the 
Botanic  garden  near  the  library,  were  very  grateful  after  the 
intense  l^t  of  the  town.  On  returning  to  the  inn,  we  passed 
Bear  the  linen  market,  or  Marche  de  Vendredi^  the  enormous 
cannon,  eighteen  feet  loaf  and  three  wide,  which  Charles  V. 
placed  here,  to  keep  the  citizens  in  awe.  The  town  has  grown 
up  around  the  old  eastle  in  which  this  monarch  was  born :  it 
has  been  a  place  of  prodigious  trade^and  still  carries  on  manu* 
^Ksturea  to  a  great  extents 
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Road  to  Antwerp  through  ibe  Paysde  Waes.  Traces  of  the  siege  of  1832. 
Changed  feeling  towards  Catholic  clergy,  and  remark  of  Bishop  Hall. 
Expense  of  traTellinff.  Passage  across  the  Scheldt  from  Tdte  de 
Flandre.  Antwerp.  Hotel  d'Antoine.  Former  vast  trade,  ana  wealths 
Cathedral.  Quintin  Matays.  Church  of  ibe  Dominicana,  and  its  Cal- 
Tary.andPureatory.  Church  of  the  Jeauiiv.  Museum.  Citadel.  Bom- 
bardment of  the  city  by  the  Dutch  in  1830.  Siege  and'  capture  of  the 
citadel  hy  tho  French  m  1832.  Impressive  e0ect  of  contrast.  Waelliam. 
Mechlin.  Cathedral ;  its  massy  pulpit.  ViWorde.  William  Tyndale. 
Anticipations  from  the  rail-road  system.  Brussels.  Hotel  de  Brabant. 
Passport  Town-house.  St.  Ghidole.  Extraordinarjr  pulpit.  Jubilee 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  honor  of  the  Tr^a-Saini  Sacremontde 
Miracle ;  and  the  origin  of  thia  festival,  ilgnorance*  Manner  in  which 
davotiona  are  sometimes  performed.  Notre  Dame.  St.  Jacques.  Park. 
Peter  the  Great.  Palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Palace  of  the  States 
General^    Museum.    University  Libre  de  Belgique. 

My  Dxab  Priewd:  On  leaving  the  great  and  important  city 
of  Ghent,  we  pnssed  through  the  towns  of  Lokeren  and  St. 
Nicholas,  to  Antwerp.  This  country  which  is  called  the  Pats 
DC  Waes,  is  famed  as  a  complete  model  of  agricultural  indus- 
try. Every  part  is  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  bears 
traces  of  the  immense  and  unwearied  labor,  which  has  over- 
come the  natural  sterility  of  the  sandy  soil,  and  has  rendered 
this  tract  a  continued  garden ;  it  is  scattered  over  with  houses, 
and  occasionally  a  handsome  chftleau  presents  itself.  The 
roads  are  paved,  in  consequence  of  the  looseness  of  the  soil, 
which  occasions  a  great  deal  of  dust.  The  country  is  much 
enclosed,  and  there  w  an  abundance  «f  hemp  and  flax.    Some 
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kce-nmken  tittinf  at  their  doon  at  work  cm  die  ]iitla«r,  t^ 
minded  ut  <^80ine  parts  of  finglaod.  As  w  approadied  AbI» 
werp  the  scene  entirely  changed ;  large  tracts  being  uivwed 
with  sand,  and  the  inundations  which  remaiD*  piuemliag  a 
gloomy  contrast  of  the  wastinc  efleets  which  have  foUowea  In 
Uie  triun  of  war,  to  the  cheerful  results  of  human  industry ;  Ibr 
these  desolations,  having  the  appearance  of  widely-ezteDded 
lakes  and  marshes,  were  occasioned  by  the  Dutch  cuttiBg 
through  the  dykes,  during  the  late  siege,  in  order  to  lay  tke 
country  under  water. 

We  nad  three  or  four  priests,  as  feUow-traveUers,  in  another 
part  of  the  diligence,  each  with  a  book  under  his  am,  and 
lookinff  very  clerical ;  every  time  the  dili{;ence  stopped  they 
immediately  got  down,  and  went  into  the  mn ;  and  on  inquir- 
ing the  cause  which,  in  perfect  simplicity,  we  thought  imgfat 
be  some  Romish  errand,  we  were  amused  at  the  reply  of  a  My 
who  travelled  with  us,  in  the  interior.  Ah  MoruiewTf  Usb  prUrts 
ma  umjciwrt  «o|f  /    The  public  feeling  towards  the  priests,  even 
in  this  favorite  land  of  popery,  is  chan^i  since  the  time  wlwn, 
upwards  of  two  centunes  Sfpo,  good  Bishop  Hall  thought  him- 
self in  danger,  at  Antwerp,  in  gazing  on  a  procession  of  holy 
fathers,  in  consequence  of  his '  willing  unreverence ;'  had  no^ 
as  he  says,  *the  hulk  of  a  tall  Brabanter*  shadowed*  him  from 
notice.    As  a  specimen  of  the  travelling  charges,  by  dilinnce^ 
in  this  country,  it  may  be  stated  that  we  paid  twenty-t  wo  trancib 
in  the  tnthiewr^  or  about  four  and  sixpence  each ;  the  distance 
is  thirty-two  miles.    The  most  disagreeable  part  of  this  jour- 
ney was  crossing  the  Scheldt,  in  a  small  and  crowded  boat, 
from  the  Ttu  de  Flandre  to  Antwerp,  which  in  rough  weather, 
must  be  a  great  inconvenience,  as  the  distance  is  nearly  half  a 
mile.  The  lofty  tower  of  the  cathedral,  rearing  itself  to  heaven 
in  solitary  pre-eminence,  has  a  remarkable  effect  across  the 
water.    The  magnificent  Hotd  cTArUome  in  the  Floes  VerU 
received  us.    At  the  table  d'hote  some  very  free  remarla  were 
made  respecting  Leopold ;  and  the  impression  appeared  to  be 
that  he  was  not  very  firmly  seated  on  the  throne— but  time 
will  prove ;— his  alliance  with  France  is  certainly  hb  palla- 
dium. 

Antwerp  is  a  most  imposing  city ;  the  quays  and  basin  an 
grand  works,  constructed  by  Napoleon :  the  Place  d»  Mtr^  in 
which  is  a  royal  mansion,  is  considered  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent streets  in  Europo ;  and  the  stately,  antique  edificei^ 
which  here  and  elsewhere  rear  themselves!^  as  the  represents^ 
ti ves  of  aces  that  are  past,  have  a  solemn  and  impressive  effect, 
and  silenuy  record  the  story  of  departed  greatness.  But  ths 
geaeral  appearance  of  the  city  is  much  injured  by  the  inter- 
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It^im^  6f  iUDptooQs  Insildina  with  inferior  houses ;  and  the 
waot  of  pevement  is  jmatly  felt  here,  as  is  the  case  in  many 
continental  towns.  The  splendid  Town-House,  in  the  great 
market-place,  maj  he  regarded  as  the  tomb  of  Antwerp's 
glory  ;--for  its  date,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
B  coeval  with  that  of  the  decay  of  the  commerce  of  what  was 
once  the  paraeon  of  cities.  The  Exchanse,  which  furnished 
the  model  of  that  of  London,  was  built  at  tne  beginning  of  the 
same  century. 

When  the  trade  of  Bruges  declined,  Antwerp  rose  at  the  ex- 
pense oi  the  sister  emporium;  the  Italian,  Hanseatic,  and 
feielish  merchants,  were  now  seen  to  frequent  the  Scheldt ; 
and  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.  this  city  became  the  liveliest,  the 
most  ooramercial,  amd  the  most  splendid  in  £urope.  From  the 
waters  that  paid  their  homage  to  its  renown,  the  fruits  of  Fie- 
nrish  industry  found  their  way  to  Arabia  and  the  East ;  the 
productions  of  both  the  Indies,  of  Turkey,  and  of  ail  trading 
countries  from  north  to  south,  might  be  seen  in  its  vast  maga* 
zioes,  and  its  crowded  markets ;  and  Flemish  bills  were  ac- 
cepted in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  the  Scheldt  often  bore,  on  its  bosom,  at  the  same 
time,  two  thousand  sail  of  merchantmen ;  and  it  was  not  un- 
common for  five  hundred,  daily,  to  enter  and  leave  the  port ; 
while  the  weekly  arrivals  oi  carts  and  wagons,  from  various 
parts  of  the  continent,  were  prodigious,  and  almost  surpassing 
Belief.  The  fortunes  of  the  Antwerp  merchants  were  such  as 
kings  might  envy ;  and  it  is  related  that  when  Charles  V.  had 
accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  one  of  them,  of  whom  he 
had  borrowed  nearly  a  million  sterling,  the  citizen-CrcBsus 
threw  the  security  into  the  fire,  saying,  tnat  the  honor  his  im* 
TCrial  guest  had  done  him  was  equal  to  the  value  of  the  bill. 
But  Antwerp  was  destined  to  see  the  wane  of  her  glory :  civil 
despotiim,  and  ecclesiastical  oppression,  under  the  gaUing 
yoke  of  Rome-ridden  Spain,  c  )njbined  with  the  scourge  of 
war,  destrored  her  immense  trade ;  and  she  has  been  for  cen- 
turies but  tne  shadow  of  her  former  self. 

The  cathedral  ia  a  magnificent  gothic  pile,  of  vast  dimen- 
sions, with  a  tower  of  exquisite  proportion  and  beauty,  and  the 
loAiest  but  one  in  Europe ;  from  which,  on  a  former  visit  to 
this  place,  on  the  way  to  Holland,  I  enjoyed  a  view,  to  an  im- 
mense extent,  of  a  very  fiat,  highly  cultivated,  and  populous 
country.  The  nave  oi  this  church  is  considered  to  be  un- 
rivalled in  Belgium ;  and  as  there  is  no  screen,  the  view  is  un» 
interrupted,  and  on  entering,  the  fine  effect  of  the  spacious 
interior  is  at  once  felt.  An  immense  number  of  vaulted  ar- 
cades are  supported  by  massive  pillars,  to  form  the  aisles, 
which  are  more  numerous  than  in  most  of  the  cathedrals  in 
Christcndcm.    The  absence  of  showy  ornament  adds  much  to- 


the  impreanoiit  which,  as  tou  enter  at  the  wnm,  door,  is  cbia^ 
that  or  simple  majestj  and  mndeur.  Here  are  Euheos's  oeie- 
hrated  .picturea*  the  EievMon  if  ihe  Cron^  and  the  DitmsBmL 
The  painting  of  the  Descenijrom  ike  Cros$^  in  the  north  trsn- 
aept,  attracts  all  ^ea;  the  ghastly  hut  saperhumaa  ooumiea. 
ance  of  the  dead  Saviour,  and  the  deeply  uapreadve  elleet  of 
the  whole  scene,  strongly  arrest  the  amatear,  whatever  4eiecla 
the  professionai  connoisseur  may  detect  in  this  master-pieoe. 
The  Asocfui^m  if  the  Virgin^  also  by  Rubens,  adorns  ^e  h^^ 
eltar.    There  are  some  <&er  beautaial  pieces  b^  the  sanae  and 
other  hands,  among  which  is  a  head  of  Christ,  m  the  chapel  of 
the  Virgin,  painted  on  marble  by  Vandyke.     The  aoparb 
organ;  the  pulpit;  the  marble  pavement  of  the  choir;  the 
admirable  imitation  of  biis-relie^  in  painting,  at  the  hack  cf 
the  high  altar;  the  exquisitely^soulptured  tomb  of  Biebqp 
Ambrose  Capello,  by  Verbrugeen;  the  aiUir-pieoe:  thecaa- 
delabra,  aikl  the  supporters  of  the  cross,  at  the  altar ;  a  pictiire 
of  the  agony  in  the  garden,  in  a  side  chapel^  with  a  striking 
expression  of  resignation ;  some  relics  of  saints;  and,to<»«wB 
the  whole,  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  as  large  as  life,  holding  in 
her  hand  a  large  dolU  representing  the  child  Jesus,  both  being 
dressed  in  a  very  costly  manner  with  candles  burning  l^eforo 
them, — were  the  principal  remaining  objects  that  attracted  our 
attention,  in  surveying  this  proud  and  spacious  temple  of  enw. 
Near  the  west  front  of  the  church,  is  the  ornamental  iron  pmnp^ 
made  by  the  famous  blacksmith,  Quintio  Matsys,  before  im 
love  for  the  daughter  of  Flors  made  him  a  painter,  in  order  ts 
conciliate  the  good-will  of  her  father,  himself  an  aitist    The 
tomb  of  Matsys^  near  the  same  spot,  bears  the  inscriptioiH 
€)on7tubiaiis  anwr  de  MtdeibrefecU  Apellem, 

The  church  of  the  Dominicans  is  exceedingly  handsome; 
and  the  orange-trees  which  were  placed  regularly  under  the 
arches  had  a  very  pleasing  effect.  Here  was  an  immense  and 
magnificent  organ,  man^  pictures  of  scenes  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  splendid  confessionals,  all  supported  by  saints  and 
angels  in  carved  wood,  beautifully  executed;  some  fine 
statues ;  a  figure  of  St.  Eiigius  with  his  unapostolic  mitre, 
and  living  devotees  bowing  before  him;  and  everywhere 
money-boxes :  one  of  the  figures  which  support  the  pulpit  had 
an  aperture,  oddly  enough,  cut  in  hl:i  breast  to  receive  contri- 
butions. The  outside  of  this  church,  and  the  backs  c^  a  num. 
ber  of  houses,  form  an  open  space,  which  is  the  nnost  popular 
resort  of  superstition  in  Antwerp ;  being  a  very  remarkaMe 
specimen  of  those  contrivances  called  CaZmrtes.  In  the  cor- 
ner of  the  area  or  court,  at  the  end  of  the  path- leading  across 
it,  rock  upon  rock  is  piled  up  to  a  great  height,  m  rude  and 
striking,  though  artificial  grandeur;  and  the  whole  place  is 
crowded  with  statoea  of  scnptuml,  legendary,  end«Dgislio  pe& 
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ftfoaget.  On  tbe  top  of  the  dark  rocks  is  tlie  Saviour,  on  the 
cross;  many  yards  below,  an  angel  is  catching,  in  a  chalice,  a 
large  stream  of  blood  which  is  made  to  pour  from  his  siijle ; 
.  and  under  a  mde  arch  at  the  base  of  the  rocks,  and  below  the 
level  of  the  ground,  is  the  holj  sepulchre,  where  lies  an  image 
of  Christ,  pale  and  enshrouded  in  death,  like  a  corpse  laid  out. 
A  little  to  the  left,  in  a  gloomy  recess,  is  represented  all  that 
imagination  can  conceive  of  the  horrors  of  the  purgatorial 
torment— agonized  wretches  with  the  most  ehastly  expression 
of  countenance,  are  confined  in  the  midst  offierce,  rea  flames, 
behind  bars  of  massy  strength,  and  seem,  from  the  dungeon  of 
their  tortures,  to  cast  imploring  looks  on  the  spectators ;  who» 
If  Catholics,  very  readiiv  unc^rstand  the  meaning  to  be  a  rew 
quest  for  a  prayer  on  their  behalf,  or  for  alms  to  procure 
masses  for  their  deliverance  from  this  fiery  prison!  The 
^  cloisters  of  the  church  lead  to  this  superstitious  spot,  and  peo- 
ple were  continually  coming  in  and  ^oing  out,  wno  ezplamed 
to  us  The  various  objects  in  reverential  whispers.  Here,  one 
would'  be  kneelinff  at  a  distance,  with  arms  outstretched  to- 
wards the  scene  of  tho  crucifixion  ;  another  pondering  at  the 
sepulchre ;  and  a  third  crossing  him^lf,  as  he  entered  the 
place  where  the  carving  representing  purgatory  inspired  him 
with  ghostly  horror !  what  a  system  for  enslaving  the  minds- 
of  men  with  bloomy  terrors ! 

The  church  of  the  Jesuits,  which  has  been  re-opened  since 
the  Revolution  of  1^0,  is  not  large,  but  its  front  is  extremely 
rich  and  imposing:  its  interior  is  highly  ornamented,  and 
more  obtrusrvely  marked  by  superstition  than  many  other 
churches,  havine;  in  the  centre  a  large  canopjr,  beneath  which 
were  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  dressed  in  the  most  costly 
manner,  and  before  them  four  wax-candles,  and  many  tapers* 
burning :  the  candelabra,  and  the  ornaments  in  general,  are 
splendid,  and  the  architecture  is  in  tho  Grecian  style.  Myrtles, 
pomeg^nates,  orange-trees,  with  the  finest  oleanders,  and 
other  .flowers,  in  the  richest  bloom,  decorated  this  temple. 
What  benefits  might  not  have  been  conferred  on  mankind,  had 
but  a  portion  of  that  wealth  which  has  been  so  abundantly 
lavished  in  adorning  the  apostacy  of  Rome,  been  devoted  to 
the  alleviation  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  miseries  of  the 
world ! 

Before  leaving  this  interesting  and  solemn-looking  cky,  we 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Museum,  whicn  contains  many  of  the  work» 
of  Rubens,  some  of  which  students  were  copying.  Among 
those  we  admired  most,  was  Christ  crucified  between  the 
thieves,  which  is  exceedingly  expressive ;  also  the  Virgin  and 
the  Infont  Jesus :  the  Burial  of  Christ,  by  Matsys,  is  beautiful  ^ 
the  countenance  is  death  itself,  and  the  expression  of  grief  in 
some  of  the  females  is  exquisite.    There  are  also  other  painU 
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iogs  in  thisfino  collection,  by  Matsjs,  Albert  Daren  Martin  Ae 
Vo».  S^ndyke,  Jordans,  and  other  masters.  Here  alsa  is 
I'lors's  i.''J[,eou8,  but  well^xecuted  paintinj^  of  the  Fallen  An. 
I^eis,  who  are  represented  as  transformed  into  all  ima^nable 
:oon8trous  and  horrible  shapes :  on  the  body  of  one  of  tbese  is 
tbe  bee  which  Matsys  painted  in  the  absence  of  Flors,  who  oa 
hVs  return  was  about  to  brush  it  off,  when  he  discovered  lint 
^  atsys  had  become  a  painter.  Here,  too,  Rubcns's  chair  is 
preserved ;  and  in  another  part  of  the  building  is  a  collectioa 
of  statues  by  Flemish  mas^rs,  chiefly  copied  from  the  SDtiqnia. 

On  a  sultry  afternoon,  we  set  off  to  explore  the  Cilaaei. 
which  was  strangely  contrasted  with  what  it  was  when  I  saw 
it,  several  years  aso,  when  behind  its  parapets  were^standioi^ 
the  furnaces  for  red-hotshot,  which  were  employed  in  the  late 
conflict  between  the  Dutch  and  Belgians.  This  fortress  is,  or 
rather  wcuj  a  monument  of  the  Spanish  dominion,  having  bees 
constructed  in  1568,  under  the  direction  of  the  Duke  of  Alva. 
Durinjr  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  of  1830,  the  Dutch 
retired  into  it,  being  driven  from  the  city,  on  which  it  opened 
a_  dreadful  fire,  for  seven  hours,  with  two  or  three  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  showering  down  a  storm  of  bomb-shells,  aad 
red-hot  shot ;  burning  the  vast  entrep6t,  the  arsenal,  and  mmnj 
houses,  amid^it  the  terrors  and  shneks  of  the  flying  inhabit. 
ants ;  who  endeavored,  through  this  terrible  cannonade^  to 
make  their  escape  over  the  flooded  fields ;  while,  all  night 
long,  the  roar  of  artillery  was  heard  at  Brussels,  and  the  bias- 
ing  magazines,  in  which  there  happened  to  be  a  great  quantity 
of  sulphur,  threw  the  terrific  glare  of  war  over  a  space  <tf 
twenty  leagues  around. 

The  Dutch  were  not  dislodged  from  this  stronghold  till 
December  1832 ;  when  France  and  England  united  to  coro|Ml 
them  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  the  Five  Powers^ 
to  which,  as  relating  to  the  surrender  of  this  fortress,  the  Dutch 
King  was  understood  to  have  previously  consented,  by  accept- 
ing the  articles  of  the  protocols.  Immense  lines  of  battenes 
were  thrown  up,  in  the  adjacent  fields,  by  Mar^al  Gerard,  the 
French  general ;  who^  with  a  large  army,  counienanced  by 
the  presence  of  the  English  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt, 
wrested  this  last  fortress  from  the  tenacious  grasp  of  the  Dutch, 
after  a  three  weeks*  siege,  on  which  all  Europe  looked  witii 
the  most  intense  interest,  from  the  possibility  that  the  drama 
of  the  revolution  miebt  not  end  in  this  scene,  but  lead  to  a 
seneral  war ;  which  happily,  however,  has  not  been  the  case. 
The  citadel  was  literally  razed  to  the  ground ;  but  now,  at  the 
distance  of  two  years  and  a  half,  it  exhibits  considerable 
symptoms  of  restoration.  The  underground  communicatioDS 
conveyed  the  idea  of  great  strength ;  and  we  here  saw  the 
apartments  ocsupiad  by  Qeneral  Chass^.    The  perfect  cileDca 
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and  soIitaTmesB  of  the  extensive  grassy  areat  and  of  the  adja- 
cent country,  over  which  the  death-bearing  shell  once  traced 
its  fiery  path  in  every  direction  in  the  sky,  an4  the  quiet 
repose  of  the  neighboring  city  and  its  superb' cathedral-tower, 
teen  in  the  sultry  atmosphere  of  an  intensely  hot  and  brilliant 
afternoon,  eacited  those  powerfully  contrasted  feelings,  which 
eao  scarcely  be  Realised  but  on  the  very  locality  of  great 
events.  The  storm  of  human  passions,  more  terrible  than  any 
elemental  war,  was  now  hushed  into  a  calm ;  and  the  very 
stillness  titat  reigned  around  seemed  eloquent  to  tell  of  the 
madness  and  folly  of  mankind. 

On  our  way  to  Brussels,  having  passed  through  Waelbam, 
one  of  the  principal  scenes  of  the  revolutionary  conflict  be* 
tween  the  Dutch  and  Belgians,  we  stopped  for  the  night  at 
Mechlin,  or  Malines,  which  is  an  open,  handsome  town,  with 
loAy  and  spacious  houses,  having  the  usual  antique  gable-end 
frcHits  with  squared  edges;  and  in  this  land  of  fair  cities, 
Mechlin  made  less  impression  on  us,  only  in  consequence  of 
the  very  fine  towns  we  had  already  seen.  It  is  distant  about 
twelve  miles  from  Antwerp.  In  1672,  in  the  war  which  issued 
in  the  rejection  of  the  Spanish  yoke  by  the  seven  Provinces  of 
Holland,  and  in  the  confirmation  of  the  bondage  of  the  other 
Netherlands,  this  town  was  the  scene  of  the  most  unprovoked 
and  brutal  cruelties  of  the  soldiers  of  the  notorious  Alva. 

The  cathedral  is  the  metropolitan  church  of  Belgium :  its 
massy  tower,  of  extraordinary  neisht,  would  have  been  almost 
a  second  Babel,  had  the  original  design  for  its  elevation  been 
executed ;  but  though  unfinished,  it  is  still  a  sufficiently  tow- 
ering  monument  of  ecclesiastical  ambition.  This  church  is 
certainly  a  magnificent  edifice,  and  one  of  the  most  striking 
we  had  seen,  for  its  architecture,  its  statues,  and  its  remarkable 
pulpit,  which  is  an  enormous  mass  of  carved  wood,  adorned 
with  figures. 

On  the  continent  you  are  continuallY  reminded,  in  some  way 
or  other,  of  war ;  on  our  return  from  the  church,  a  detachment 
of  soldiers  was  marching  through  the  town,  escorting  a  train  of 
artillery,  each  piece  of  cannon  being  drawn  on  a  carriage  by 
six  horses ;  we  could  not  but  reflect  with  grateful  pleasure  on 
the  isolation  of  our  own  land  from  foreign  enemies,  and  the  con* 
sequent  exemption  it  enjoys  from  the  necessity  of  being  always 
in  a  hostile  attitude.   • 

The  country  from  Antwerp  to  this  place  was  highly  culti- 
vated, and  the  harvest  abundant ;  the  cnielf  diflerence  between 
the  appearance  of  the  landscape  here  and  in  many  parts  of 
England  being  the  very  frequent  rows  of  trees,  and  the  want 
of  hedges  by  the  road  side.  The  hrad-dress  of  the  Flemish 
women,  and  the  diligence,  drawn  by  three  horses,  also  gave 
the  scene  a  foreign  air.    In  going  from  Mechlin  to  Brussels  we 
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passed  throu|^h  Vilvorde,  by  the  immense  House  of  CorrectioQi 
which  will  contain  as  many  as  two  thousand  prisoners.  Tfak 
prison,  the  extent  of  which  looks  rather  ominous  for  the  morals 
of  the  neighborhood,  is  said  to  be  a  model  of  organisation  and 
administration  in  general,  and  almost  resembles  a  town,  in  the 
multitude  of  its  work-shops,  in  which  a  great  variety  of  artfcl  *3 
are  manufactured.  It  was  at  Viivorde  thq^  WilRam  Tyndaie; 
the  zealous  English  reformer,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  first  English  version  of  the  Scriptures,  was  strangled,  and 
his  body  burnt  to  ashes,  after  he  hsd  been  lon^  confined  ia 
prison,  at  the  instigation  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  court.  He 
died  repeatedly  ana  fervently  praying,  *  Lord  open  the  Kbag 
of  England's  eyes !'  As  we  advanced,  the  country  assumed  a 
more  undulating  appearance,  with  agreeable  slopes  and  hilb 
covered  with  villa|;es  and  villas.  The  steam-carriage  from 
Brussels  to  Mechlm  was  passing  rapidly  along,  on  our  left, 
performing  the  distance,  which,  by  the  road  we  came*  was 
eleven  or  twelve  miles,  in  half  an  hour.  The  good  people  of 
Antwerp,  it  seems,  are  cherishing  golden  visions  fh>m  the  pro- 
gress or  the  rail-road  system  in  Belgium  ;  some  being  wiliinf 
to  predict  that  it  will  recall  to  their  city  a  prosperity  which 
may  bo  paralleled  with  that  which  it  enjoyed  in  the  most 
prosperous  times  of  the  Burgundian  and  the  Spanish  dominion. 

Within  two  miles  of  Brussels  is  the  village  of  Laeken,  and 
the  royal  palace  of  Schoenberg,  which  answers  well  to  iti 
name,  having  a  handsome  appearance,  and  being  charmingly 
situated  on  elevated  ground.  This  mansion  was  the  occasional 
residence  of  Napoleon,  whose  palaces  were  alnrost  as  nume- 
rous as  the  apartments  of  those  of  other  monarchs.  The  in- 
terior is  said  to  be  in  the  most  splendid  style.  But  one  would 
suppose,  from  the  existing  position  both  of  Belgium  and  of 
France,  that  their  kin^  must,  for  some  time  to  come,  feel  as 
though  the  sword  of  Damocles  hung  over  them  :---^ven  the 
coins  which  we  received  in  exchange,  seemed  to  tell  an  im- 
pressive tale  of  the  uncertainty  of  thrones  and  dynasties ;  for 
on  looking  over  some  pieces,  we  found  the  heads  of  Louis  XV^ 
Louis  XvL,  Napoleon,  Louis  XVIII.,  Chiirles  X.,  and  Louis 
Philippe. 

On  our  approach  to  Bsusssls,  the  barges  on  the  canal—* 
crammed  with  people,  the  concourse  assenibled  in  a  neighbor- 
ing field,  and  the  crowds  that  were  pourinff  down  that  magni- 
ficent promenade  of  nearly  a  mile  and  a  naif  in  len^h,  the 
AUee  Verity  soon  made  known  to  us  that  we  were  entering  the 
city,  at  a  time  when,  in  a  place  of  less  ma|[nitude,  accommo- 
dations might  have  been  difficult  to  obtain ; — as  it  was  the 
grand  day  of  the  races.  Whether  this  amusement  is  here  at- 
tended with  the  demoralisation  which  has  usually  accompanied 
It  In  England,  I  know  not ;  but  it  certainly  ajipeared  for  the  ttmsi 
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8  much  as  with  us,  to  absorb  all  other  considemtions  among 
he  votaries  of  pleasure,  and  to  produce  even  a  temporary  bus- 
ensioD  of  business.  In  London,  every  thing,  whether  sacred 
r  profane,  is  made  to  bow  before  the  great  Daeon ;  but  the 
lyle  of  transacting  business  in  the  capital  of  Belgium  would 
eem  to  be  rallier  Jifierent,  and  the  reign  of  Plutus  somewhat 
3SS  absolute.  Ha  vine  occasion  to  go  to  a  banking-house  at 
n  early  hour  in  the  afternoon,  before  the  usual  time  for  clos- 
ng  the  doors,  I  found  that  every  thin^  was  at  a  stand,  and  not 
L  clerk  to  be  seen :  all  were  gone  to  the  ereat  scene  of  attrac- 
lon,  and  the  replv  to  my  inquiries  was,' On  esl  dUk  d  la  course. 
Our  accommodations  at  tbe  HoM  de  Brabant^  which,  though 
Midly  situated,  is  a  magnificent  inn,  were  far  beyond  what 
would  have  satisfied  our  ambition.  I  sallied  forth  to  the  Park, 
a  the  intense  afternoon  sun,  on  the  important  and  perpetual 
>usine8s  of  the  passport ;  and,  after  a  very  long  walk,  found 
he  office  of  the  Prussian  ambaasador,  for  we  were  going  into 
he  dominions  of  his  sovereign.  I  was  here  told  that  applica- 
ion  must  first  be  made  at  the  British  embassy,  where  I  wasin- 
brmed  that  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  the  Brussels  police-office. 
!  finished  by  learning  a  lesson,  which  all  travellers  will  do 
veil  to  remember ;  that  is,  never  to  take  the  annoyance  of  the 
Missport  on  themselves,  but  to  give  it  to  the  commissioner  of 
he  hotel ;  who^  on  being  told  when  it  will  be  wanted,  is  sure 
o  return  it  at  the  proper  time,  duly  signed,  without  any  fuither 
rouble  to  the  owner,  and  with  a  small  charge. 

It  would  require  far  more  than  a  mere  sketch  to  describe  a 
apital  city,  seven  miles  in  circumference,  containing  100,000 
nhabitants,  with  extensive  suburbs  without  the  walls,  many 
degant  houses,  charming  walks,  ornamental  fountains,  spa- 
*Jous  squares  and  areas,  sumptuous  public  buildinjgs,  magni- 
icent  hotels;  fine  churches,  and  numerous  collections  of  the 
vorks  of  art.    The  town  rises  from  the  river  Senne  to  an 
eminence  on  the  east ;  and  though,  in  the  lower  and  more  an- 
ient parts,  many  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  those 
n  the  neighborhood  of  the  Park  are  straight  and  spacious ; 
md  in  this  modern  quarter  there  reigns  an  air  of  taste  and 
degance  far  beyond  anything  we  had  seen  in  Belgium.    The 
P/oce  Royale,  is  a  very  handsome,  uniform  square,  containing 
ome  superb  hotels,  and  othef  fine  buildings.    Brussels  has 
ittle  of  that  aspect  of  decayed  graudeur  which  is  so  striking 
D  Antwerp:  its  well-stocked  and  crowded  markets,  its  nu- 
nerous  and  busy  shops,  and  its  frequented  streets ; — the  cheer- 
ulness  and  beauty  of  its  more  modern  parts,  and  tbe  bustle 
iDd  activity  which  prevail  throughout,  conspire  to  form  a 
leene  of  liveliness  and  of  traffic,  which  well  harmonizes  with 
tB  importance  as  the  metropolis  of  this  fine  country.  Though, 
ike  the  other  great  cities,  it  has  fisiUen  from  its  ancient  com- 
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mercial  importance,  it  still  carries  on  manufactures  to  a 
siderable  extent. 

Belgium  is  remarkable  for  the  splendorof  its  municipal  edi- 
fices ;  and  the  noble  Town- House  of  this  city,  which  forms  one 
side  of  the  magnificent  oblong  called  the  Chrande  Place^  Bod 
rears  its  beautiful  gothic  steeple  to  the  height  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty  feet,  has  been  the  pride  of  Brussels  for  three  or  four 
centuries.  After  dark,  the  time  was  curiously  indicated  by 
the  illumination  of  the  single  existing  hour  on  the  surface  of 
the  clock,  smaller  figures  being  used  for  the  minutes. 

The  church  of  St.  Gudule  is  truly  magnificent :  its  rich  and 
beautiful  storied  windows,  some  of  which  are  commemorative 
of  Charlrs  V.;  its  statues;  its  sepulchral  monuments;  its 
altara ;  its  numerous  chapels,  of  which  several  are  quite  gor- 
geous ;  and  its  ornaments  in  general,  render  it  exceedingly 
striking.    The  pulpit  is  the  finest  in  all  the  Netherlands,  sum! 
is  a  most  extraordinary  work ;  it  is  less  massy  than  that  at 
Mechlin,  but  far  tnore  exquisite  and  costly ;  and  if  the  sermons 
preached  in  it  bear  any  analogy  to  the  rostrum  from  whidi 
they  are  delivered,  they  must  indeed  be  of  no  common  order. 
It  IS  a  wonderful  piece  of  carving,  in  oak,  representing  the 
banishment  of  our  first  parents  from  Eden  by  an  angel  with 
a  fiaming  sword :  death  appears  behind ;  and  the  serpent  is 
seen  coiled  round  the  tree  of  knowledge: — above,  under  a 
canopy  sustained  by  two  angelic  figures,  are  the  Virgin,  and 
the  child  Jesus,  who  crushes  the  serpent's  head.  The  morning 
on  which  our  perambulations  led  us  to  this  temple  of  Romish 
splendor,  happened  to  be  that  of  a  great  festival ;  and  the 
church  was  hung  with  festoons  of  flowers,  and  many  beautiful 
pieces  of  tapestry ;  high  mass  had  commenced  with  great 
pomp,  to  the  sound  of  triumphant  music,  and  the  '  full- voiced 
choir ;'  and  a  great  number  of  priests,  in  their  mantles  of  em- 
broidery and  gold,  and  in  all  the  paraphernalia  of  Rome,  were 
officiating,  amidst  a  profusion  of  tapers,  and  those  clouds  of 
incense  which  strongly  remind  the  Protestant  of  the  derogation 
which  the  church  of  Rome  casts  on  Him  whose  intercession  is 
so  beautifully  alluded  to  in  the  Revelation,  as  ihc  much  incena 
that  is  offered  J  with  the  prayers  of  all  saint  s,  before  the  throne.* 

On  looking  at  the  hand-bills  that  were  put  up  in  the  church, 
it  appeared  that  this  was  ono  of  the  fifteen  days  of  the  jubilee 
of  two  hundred  and  fif\y  years,  designed  to  commemorate  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion,  in  1585,  after  the 
troubles  of  the  Low  Countries ;  and  the  translation  of  the 
miraculous  host,  'le  irds- Saint  Sacremenl  de  Miracle,  which 
had  been  concealed  to  preserve  it  from  the  Iconoclasts.  This 
event  was  celebrated  by  plenary  indulgences,  for  ceitaiu 

♦  Rev.  viii. 
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ipecified  good  works  ;•  and  by  the  sermons  of  various  priests* 
one  of  which  was  delivered  afler  mass  was  over,  with  a  sim- 
plicity and  fervor  of  manner  that  was  very  interesting :  it 
consisted  of  an  exhortation  to  self-dcnia),  but  it  was  the  self- 
denial  (>f  meritorious  monkery  and  penance :  and  it*was  pain- 
ful to  think  that  a  numerous  and  listening  auditory  should 
have  no  means  of  hearing  a  clear  exposition  of  the  way  of 
salvation. 

The  Protestant  religion,  though  rigorously  opposed,  had 
spread  considerably  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  V. ;  and  under  the  yoke  of  Philip  II.  his  son,  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Spaniards  on  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
and  the  terror  of  that  tribunal  which  was  no  other  than  the 
inquisition  without  the  name,  produced  a  civil  war,  which 
desolated  the  country  for  many  years.  The  murder  of  Wil- 
liam, Prince  of  Orange,  by  an  emissary  of  Spain,  in  1584,  did 
not  prevent  the  emancipation  of  the  Bataviaa  provinces  from 
going  forward ;  but,  in  the  southern  states,  the  cause  of  Spain, 
and  of  that  fierce  and  Dlood)r  Romanism  which  had  emerged 
from  the  balls  of  her  Inquisition,  to  desolate  Christendom,  pre- 
vailed in  1585,  by  the  submission  of  the  principal  cities  to 
Philip,  and,  amonff  them,  Brussels,  where  it  was  a  part  oi  the 
conditions,  that  the  Protestants  should  restore  the  churches 
which  they  had  previously  appropriated  to  their  own  use  :  it 
was  to  celebrate  this  event  that  the  present  festival  was  It  eld. 

It  is  no  violation  of  charity  to  remark,  that  in  the  Catl.ulio 
countries  the  bulk  of  the  people  commonly  evince  an  extreme 
degree  of  ignorance ;  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  the  apho- 
rism that  'ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion,'  though  most 
fallacious  in  itself,  may  have  been  pronounced,  by  scepticism, 
over  the  follies  of  superstition.  I  asked  a  woman  who  was 
coming  away  from  kneeling  at  a  shrine  in  St.  Gjdule's,  what 
shrine  or  tomb  it  was  7  The  poor  woman  seemed  quite  at  a 
loss, and  replied,  Monsieur^je ne  saurais  vous  dire;  demandezcL 
Moruieurt  pointing  to  a  military-looking  personage,  who,  in 
these  Catholic  cathedrals,  marches  about,  furnished  either 
with  a  balbert  or  a  sword,  and  frequently  with  a  cocked-hat 
on  his  head. — The  summary  way  in  which  even  the  priests 
frequently  perform  their  private  devotions  in  the  churches, 
borders  hard  upon  the  ludicrous.  At  one  place,  while  looking 
at  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  we  suddenly  heard  a  peculiar  rush 
behind  us,  which  caused  us  to  turn  round :  it  was  a  very 
comely  and  well-conditioned  priest,  who,  en  ftasaantf  had  fallen 
upon  his  knees,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  had  as  suddenly 
proceeded  on  his  course  across  the  cathedral.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  see  a  priest  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff  on  his  knees, 
in  the  church. 

There  are  several  other  fine  churches  in  Brussels.  In  Notre 
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Dame  de  la  Cbapelle,  the  large  organ,  and  the  beautiful  pul- 
pit, strike  every  beholder.  The  Corinthian  portico  of  St.  Jac- 
qpes  is  a  handsome  ornament  to  the  fine  area  of  the  Piaa 
RoydU;  and  in  the  interior  we  noticed  the  elegance  of  the  or- 

San,  and  tlie  beautiful  form  of  the  tabernacle  for  holding  the 
ost.  In  these,  and  the  other  churches,  the  Catholic  religion 
has  laid  its  usual  embargo  on  the  fine  arts ;  and  numeroos 
paintings,  statues,  and  monuments,  unite  to  throw  around  its 
errors  the  charm  of  whatever  is  beautiful  and  imposing  In  the 
labors  of  the  pencil  and  the  chisel.  During  the  revolutionary 
conflict  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Belgian  troops,  the  Hace 
Royale  was  one  of  the  principal  scenes  of  action,  and  some 
of  the  sumptuous  builnings  m  the  square  were  perforated 
through  and  through  with  cannon-balls.  The  Park,  which  is 
close  by  the  Place  Royale,  is  the  most  delightful  part  of  this 
fine  city,  and  is  surrounded  by  splendid  edifices;  among 
which  are  the  Royal  Palace,  and  tnat  of  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange ;  and  on  the  opposite  side,  is  the  Palace  of  the  States- 
General,  or  Parliament-house,  occupying  the  centre  of  a  mag- 
nificent street,  which  forms,  on  the  north-eastern  end  of  the 
Park,  a  noble  facade.  The  garden  of  the  Park  combines  in 
some  measure  the  symmetry  of  the  French  with  the  ease  and 
variety  of  the  English  style,  and  is  ornamented  with  fountains^ 
basins,  and  statues  of  admirable  sculpture,  while  the  deep 
umbrageous  foliage  of  some  parts  furnishes  a  grateful  shelter 
from  the  heat  of  a  July  sun.  An  incident  which  occurred 
here,  shows  how  easily  princes  may  acquire  popularity.  Peter 
the  Great,  when  at  Brusselst  in  1717,  sat  down  to  regale  him- 
self with  wine,  on  the  margin  of  one  of  the  basins :  this  cir- 
cumstance has  been  commemorated  by  an  inscription,  in  which 
it  is  said,  Petnu  AlexiowitT^  Ctar  MoscotoitB^  aquam  hufusfon" 
ti$  nobilitavitf  libato  vino !  Had  Peter  not  been  a  reformer, 
rather  than  a  saint,  surelv  this  basin  might  have  served  all  the 
churches  in  Brussels  with  holy  water. 

Every  one  who  visits  this  metropolis,  goes  to  see  the  pslace 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  which  ia  uninhabited,  and  remains 
exactly  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  at  his  last  visit  in  183^ 
when  he  came  to  Brussels  in  hone  of  quelling  the  insurrec- 
tion. It  is  remarkable  for  its  splendor  and  costly  ornament, 
and  forms  no  mean  item  in  the  leas  which  the  House  of  Nas- 
sau has  sufiered  by  the  revolution.  Visitors  slide,  rather  than 
walk,  in  cloth  slippers,  over  a  suite  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  su- 
perb apartments,  the  floors  of  which  are  of  beautifully  inlaid 
wood,  and  of  the  highest  polish,  being  as  smooth  as  glass. 
Several  of  the  rooms  are  lined  with  marble,  and  rich  satin 
hangings ;  and  the  whole  suite  is  furnished  in  the  most  costly 
manner.  Ma|;nificent  candelabras,  ornaments  of  lapis-lazuli 
and  marble,  rich  and  splendid  artides  oi  upholstery,  and  some 
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Valuable  presents  from  Russia,  all  of  which  are  in  the  most 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  attest  the  wealth,  taste,  and  con« 
nections  of  the  late  owner  of  this  princely  residence ;  who  built 
it,  we  understood,  a  few  years  before  the  revolution,  from  his 
own  private  resources,  for  himself  and  his  Russian  princess. 
There  are  some  good  paintings,  and  among  others,  a  very  fine 
one  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas ;  who  is  here  represented  as  a 
very  elegant  youne  man,  and  extremely  dififerent  from  the  im* 
pressions  we  should  be  apt  to  form  in  England  of  the  despotic 
Czar,  who  has  so  tjrrannically  crushed  the  poor  Poles,  and  en- 
deavored to  exterminate  from  among  them  the  very  name  of 
national  freedom.  Before  the  Belgian  revolution,  the  royal 
family  and  the  court  were  accustomed  to  reside  alternately  at 
Brussels  and  at  the  Hague;  the  States-general  were  also  hold- 
en,  by  turns,  at  each  place. 

The  Palace  of  the  States-General  is  a  very  handsome  and 
commodious  edifice,  with  an  Ionic  portico,  and  worthy  to  be 
the  seat  of  a  nation's  government.  Spacious  staircases  lead 
to  the  chambers :  that  of  the  peers  is  small,  but  richly  fitted 
up ;  and  that  of  the  deputies,  in  which  the  throne  is  placed,  is 
much  larger,  and  extremely  elegant.  One  of  the  private 
rooms  contains  a  painting  or  the  battle  ot  Waterloo,  and  the 
wounding  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  there  is  also  a  much  finer 
picture  of  the  battle  of  Nieuport,  in  which  Prince  Maurice, 
son  of  the  murdered  William  of  Orange,  obtained  a  signal 
victory,  in  1600,  over  Albert  of  Austria,  who  had  married  the 
Infanta  of  Spain,  and  received  the  promise  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Netherlands  from  her  father  Philip  II.  A  few  years 
afterwards,  Spain  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Northern  Provinces. 

The  Museum,  which  is  in  the  former  palace  of  the  governors 
of  Belgium,  under  the  Austrian  dominion,  was  closed ;  but 
some  of  us  had  seen  it  on  a  former  visit :  it  contains  a  valua- 
ble collection  of  Flemish  paintings,  and  some  sculptures: 
there  is  also  a  library  of  one  hundred  thousand  volumes,  and 
a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  in  which  may  be  seen  some  curi- 
ous relics  of  the  ancient  times  of  the  Netherlands  ;  also  a  col- 
lection of  philosophical  and  agricultural  instruments,  and  vari- 
ous kinds  of  models. 

On  the  20th  o(  November  1834»  a  University  was  instituted 
at  Brussels,  with  the  iiile  of  L'Universiie  Libre  de  Befgique, 
which  is  designed  to  furnish  an  education  in  all  the  branches 
that  are  preparatory  to  any  of  the  professions.  At  present 
the  lectures  are  delivered  in  some  apartments  of  the  Town- 
Hall  ;  but  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  professors  that  they 
are  in  hopes  of  having  a  new  edifice  expressly  for  the  object, 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Park,  and  to  harmonize 
with  the  style  of  building  which  prevaiU  in  that  elegant  ani* 

8* 
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altraetire  part  of  tbe  city.  In  this  Univenitj  there  are  fiw 
fiicultiefl,  namely— philosophy  and  letters ;  natural  and  mathe 
matical  sciences ;  law ;  political  and  administrative  scieooes 
and  medicine.  The  council  is  chosen  hy  the  subecribers,  and 
composed  of  eleven  memlieni,  in  whom  the  government  of  the 
institution  is  vested.  The  professors  are  about  twenty-five  in 
number,  beudes  agrkghg^  or  additional  teachers :  at  seventy 
years  of  age,  or  after  twenty  years  of  service,  they  are  to  be. 
come  emeriii,  and  to  be  entitled  to  a  pension  for  the  reiBainder 
of  their  lives.  The  students  are  admitted  at  sixteen  yesin 
old,  but  exceptions  may  occur  in  ftivor  of  those  who  have  net 
attained  that  age.  A  ree  of  registration,  of  the  amount  of  lif. 
teen  francs,  is  paid  annually  by  each  student ;  and  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  francs,  or  about  eight  pounds,  annually  paid,  ad- 
mits to  all  the  courses  of  any  one  faculty : — fifty  additional 
francs,  entitle  the  student  to  add  one  or  more  courses,  in  other 
faculties.  Prizes  are  annually  distributed  for  excellence.  In 
the  foundation  of  this  free  institution,  may  be  traced  the  pro- 
gress of  public  opinion  in  Belgium,  with  regard  to  popery. 
The  Catholic  University,  recently  established,  by  the  Belgic 
bishops,  at  Mechlin,  is  entirely  exclusive :  all  the  functiona- 
ries must  be  Roman  Catholics,  and  must  take  an  oath  of  obe. 
dience  to  the  EptKOptl  body. 


LETTER   III. 

Roftd  through  the  forest  of  Soignief— Waterloo— Carnage  at  this  and  the 
preceding  battles— Road  to  Namur — country  near  the  city— lis  sicaa- 
tion  —  Cnurcbes,  including  the  Cathedral— Heights  —  Sunday  Pair — 
'F6te  de  la  Sainte  Vierge— Historical  sketch,  from  the  Roman  Invasion 
— Battle  between  Cesar  and  the  Nervii— Prankish  Dominion  —  De- 
pendence on  the  Empire— Petty  States— -House  of  Bargnndy — Spanish 
connection  and  dominion— Charles  V. — ^PhiiipIL—Wifliiam  of  Nassau- 
Cruel  persecutions— Atrocities  of  Alva— Union  of  Utrecht  'Assassina- 
tion of  William— Ancient  opulence  of  the  Cities  of  Brabant  and  Flan- 
ders—Archduke  Albert — Louis  XIV.  and  the  Triple  Alliance — War  of 
the  Spanish  succession — Peaceof  Utrecht— Austrian  dominion— Incor- 
poration ^th  France — United  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands— Leopold 
of  Saxe  Coborg,  first  King  of  the  Belgians. 

Mt  peak  Friend:  Tbe  Namur  road  led  us  to  Waterloo 
through  part  of  the  ancient  Ardueona,  mentioned  by  Csesar, 
— now  the  forest  of  Soignies.  The  village'church  is  an  af» 
fecting  spectacle,  its  wails  being  lined  with  noarble  slabs,  to 
the  memory  of  the  officers  who  tell  on  the  melancholy  field 
of  Britain's  glory.    At  Mont  St.  Jean*  a  smnll  hamlet,  apwania 
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C  a  mile  fkrther  on,  the  road  gradually  rises ;  and  at  the  dis- 
ance  of  another  half-mile,  you  cotne  to  the  farmhouse,  which 
ras  the  key  to  the  British  position,  hein^  the  centre  round 
rhich  the  allied  army  was  arranged  nearly  in  the  form  of  a 
uadrant,  across  the  two  diverging  roads  leading  from  Mont 
»t.  Jean,  to  Nivellcs  and  Genappe.  You  now  lose  sight  of  the 
sresty  and  an  ascent  conducts  to  the  ridge  along  which  the 
Irittab  amy  wan  placed.  The  road  to  Genappe  crosses  the 
oeitioo  of  its  centre,  where  stood  the  tree,  now  cut  down,  near 
rhich  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  sta£f  were  posted,  he- 
ween  two  sand-banks,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  action, 
^ear  the  same  spot  are  two  monuments,  one  to  Colonel  Gor- 
Ion,  and  the  other  to  the  officers  of  the  German  legion,  who 
lere  fell. 

In  the  distance,  on  the  left,  is  pointed  out  the  wood  from 
Fhichy  at  the  close  of  the  day,  tne  Prussians  emerged  to  ez- 
inguish  the  last  ray  of  hope  for  the  French  army,  and  to  in* 
npire  the  British  for  the  final  effort  of  the  dreadful  struggle. 
Jn  the  right,  marking  the  spot  where  the  Prince  of  Orange 
vna  wounded,  is  a  mound  from  the  summit  of  which  those  of 
18  who  were  here  before,  obtained  a  commanding  view  of  the 
ield.  This  huge  pyramid,  if  left  as  a  mere  earthen  tumulus^ 
without  bein^  crowned  by  the  Belgic  lion,  would  have  re- 
nained,  in  all  future  time,  a  most  impressive  monument  totd? 
housands  of  the  slain ;  for  it  is  no  less  than  two  hundredfr 
ligh,  which  is  the  elevation  of  the  barrow  of  Alyattes,  in  Asia 
limor,  probably  the  largest  in  the  world. 

The  road  led  close  by  La  Haye  Sainte,  near  which  fkrm- 
louse  the  terrible  conflict  took  place,  between  the  British 
:roops  and  the  imperial  guard  of  Napoleon  ;  and  at  a  distance, 
3n  the  right,  in  tne  middle  of  the  valley,  was  the  ch&teau  of 
Hougomont,  the  scene  of  a  most  murderous  and  continued 
conflict,  and  a  spot  wliere  a  number  of  the  wounded  of  both 
girmies  perishea  in  flames.  This  ch&teau  lay  between  the 
original  positions  of  the  two  armies ;  and  behind  it  was  placed 
the  second  division  of  the  French,  under  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
who  began  the  battle  by  an  attack  on  tho  British  troops,  which 
was  accompanied  with  a  dreadful  fire  of  artillery.  We  now 
passed  the  little  inn  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  near  the  place 
where  the  road  crossed  the  centre  of  the  position  of  the  French 
aimy ;  and  where  Napoleon  remained  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  battle,  till  he  made  his  last  charge  at  the  head  or  his 
imperial  guards. 

This  battle  was  unquestionably  one  of  tho  most  memorable 
that  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  whether  we 
consider  the  elements  that  mingled  in  it,  or  the  magnitude  of 
its  results.  It  presented  the  spectacle  of  the  flower  of  Euro- 
pean  tnniea,  combined  to  give  a  mortal  blow  to  the  insufSna- 
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ble  ambition  of  the  mighty  Goliath  of  var  who  for  so  manj 

years  had  been  the  terror  of  all  Europe ;  and  had  kept  the 
continent  in  awe  by  the  thunder  of  his  arms.  It  was  the  lasf 
storm  raised  by  that  great  disturber  of  the  world ;  and  it  was 
signally  marked  by  the  furjr  with  which  it  raged  ;  for  nothing 
could  exceed  the  terrilic  violence  of  the  French  chargesa  the 
indomitable  steadiness  and  energy  with  which  they  were  re- 
pelled by  the  British,  or  the  destructive  reprisals  taken  by  the 
Prussians,  for  their  defeat  at  Ligny,  on  the  retreating  French. 
And  the  consequences  of  this  sanguinary  conflict  were  nothing 
leas  than  the  final  downfall  of  Napoleon,  the  pacification  of 
the  continent,  and  the  elevation  of  Britain  to  the  highest  pitdi 
of  influence  amone  the  powers  of  Europe.  The  euide  who 
conducted  some  of  us  on  a  former  visit  to  this  field  of  blood* 
then  crowned  with  ihe  fruits  of  harvest,  said  that  he  made 
one  of  about  four  thousand  persons  who  were  employed,  for 
a  whole  week,  in  burying  the  slain ! 

It  is  computed  that,  in  this  battle,  which  took  place  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1815,  and  that  of  Ligny  on  the  16th,  the  carnage 
amounted  to  no  less  than  about  seventy  thousand  ment — an 
awful  example  of  the  ravages  of  war,  and  awakening  th^  ap- 
palling reflection  that  these  myriads  of  human  souls  were 
nurried  into  eternity,  and  the  presence  of  their  Judge,  reeking 
with  each  other's  blood,  and  oAen  breathing  the  most  maiig. 
nant  passions ; — ^for  the  French  and  Prussians  gave  each  oUict 
no  quarter.! 

The  sudden  cry  of  battle  at  night ; — the  excitement  it  occa- 
rioQC^  in  Brussels  during  a  splendid  ball,  and  the  hastening  of 
the  militaiy  *  from  the  gay  circle  to  the  field  of  slaughtur,  bare 
been  impressively  compared  to  the  "  knell  of  death  "  producing 
consternation  in  the  midst  of  a  **  marriage  festival :  *' 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste :  the  steed, 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car, 
Went  pourine  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 
And  the  deep  thunder,  peal  on  peal  afar ; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  tne  alarming  drum 
Boqeed  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star ! 

And  Ardennes  waTes  above  them  her  green  leaves, 
Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass, 
Ghieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves, 
Over  the  unretarning  brave, —alas  I 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 

•  Though  the  recent  advantages  and  the  approach  of  Bonaparte  must 
have  been  too  well  known  to  admit  of  surprise  in  the  army,  it  is  easy  to 
nfpof  that  the  nearness  of  the  seat  of  war  would  produce  a  ffT«at  scn- 
aati»a  tt  BivMeto*  * 
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In  its  next  Terdlure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
.  Ot  living  vklor,  rolling  on  the  foe, 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  bhaJl  moulder  cold  and  low ! 

A  road,  upwards  of  forty  miles  in  length,  and  passing 
through  Genappe  and  Quatre-Bras,  continued  across  a  well- 
cultivated  but  unenclosed  country,  to  Natnur.  On  arriving  at 
Sombrefie  we  learned  that  a  kind  of  pMais  here  begins  to  be 
spoken.  The  blue  frocks  of  the  peasants  in  this  neighborhood 
appear  to  be  a  sort  of  characteristic  costume.  The  country 
became  more  and  more  open, — hills  with  fine  yalleys  succeed- 
ing each  other,  beautifully  interspersed  with  villages;  and 
as  we  approached  Namur,  the  fields  along  the  slopes^  on 
the  right,  presented  the  appearance  of  pieces  of  patchwork, 
and  were  delightfully  studded  with  cottages. 

Namttr  is  romantically  situated,  between  two  lofly  hills,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Sambre :  and  the  fortifica- 
tions, situated  on  the  heights,  appear  very  strong,  and  give  the 
town  a  warlike  air.  It  seems  to  be  a  place  of  deep  supersti- 
tion : — some  of  the  churches  are  very  snowy  and  tawdry ;  and 
in  one  was  the  profane  inscription,  applied  to  the  Virgin,  Pec- 
caiorum  Refugium:  nor  was  there  in  these  temples  any  lack  of 
holy  relics,  or  of  people  confessing  to  the  priests.  The  cathe- 
dral n  an  elegant  structure  in  the  Grecian  style,  with  a  hand- 
8on>e  dome  and  portico.  There  are  some  fine  paintings  in  the 
interior,  and  a  beautiful  pavement  of  black  and  grey  marble ; 
and  the  two  pulpits,  of  light  bluish  marble,  with  the  imitation 
of  hanging  above  them,  nave  tm  ele^nt  effect.  There  was  a 
money-box  here  for  the  benefit  of  this  cathedral,  and, — as  the 
inscription  on  it  stated, — for  the  reception  of  the  offerings  of 
those  who  eat  meat  in  Lent,  The  church  of  the  Jesuits,  the  in- 
terior of  which,  we  understood,  is  a  still  finer  specimen  of  ar- 
chitecture, was  closed. 

This  town,  compared  with  those  we  had  visited,  is  in  general 
of  mean  appearance,  though  in  the  central  port  there  are  a 
number  of  very  eood  shops :  the  people  were  of  a  different 
character  from  those  we  had  seen,  and  much  less  polished  ; 
and  a  good  deal  of  begging  seemed  to  be  goin^  on.^  The  mar- 
ble quarries,  and  mines  of  iron  and  copper  in  the  nelKhboi''* 
hooa,  employ  many  of  the  population.  The  number  of  bright 
brass  kettles  which  are  carried  about  by  the  women  for  house- 
hold purposes,  and  the  vessels  of  the  same  metal,  which  abound 
in  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  form  a  striking  feature  of  this  city 
and  its  vicinity.  On  a  survey  of  the  exterior  of  the  town,  it 
appeared  highly  fortified,  surrounded  by  a  moat  where  it  is 
not  flanked  by  the  river ;  and  the  ramparts,  on  one  side,  are  of 
such  an  immense  height  as  to  give  it  a  very  curious  and  im- 
posing aspect.  Some  parts  of  the  ramparts  form  an  agreeable 
promenade;  and  in  one  spot  is  a  small  showy  chapel  of  the 
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Virgin,  containing  a  niuUilude  of  offerings  like  those  we  bad 
noticed  at  other  places,  such  as  waxen  legs,  arms,  and  images 
of  children ;  also  crutches,  bandages,  and  little  pictures.  A 
number  of  female  devotees  were  kneeling,  both  within  and 
without  this  sranll  building. 

On  the  sabbath,  we  could  make  no  public  improvement  of 
the  day,  as  there  was  no  Protestant  worship  in  the  town. 
Whether  it  were  our  fancy  or  not,  we  certainly  thought  that 
after  we  had  let  the  servant  who  had  waited  on  us  know  we 
were  Protestants,  she  behaved  in  a  manner  which  indicated 
considerable  antipathy  towards  us. — Almost  every  shop  in  the 
to\vn  was  open  throughout  the  day,  and  a  sort  of  fair  was  held ; 
the  houses  were  decorated  witn  flowers,  and  placards  an- 
nounced a  comedy  to  be  performed  at  the  theatre.  On  the 
approach  of  the  evening,  we  found  that  the  festival  of  the  Vir- 
gin was  to  bo  celebrated.  An  altar  w^as  dre<^sed  up  in  the 
street  close  to  our  inn,  by  the  inmates  of  a  boarding-school, 
and  lighted  candles  were  placed  on  it,  with  beautiful  flowers 
and  snrubs.  The  procession,  of  which  we  had  a  cooiplcte 
view  from  our  windows,  soon  came  up :  first  were  women, 
8trewin£  evergreens ;  a  priest,  bcarine  a  high  cross,  followed, 
and  little  boys  on  each  side  carrying  long  lighted  tapers :  then 
came  about  twenty  or  thirty  priests,  chanting ;  and,  beneath  a 
canopy,  a  figure  of  the  Virgin,  dressed  in  a  costly  manner,  was 
borne  on  the  shoulders^  of  ten  or  twelve  men :  next  were  about 
thirty  little  girls  in  white,  with  wreaths  of  flowers  round  their 
heads,  from  which  hung  white  veils  reaching  to  the  ground  bcs 
hind  them  :  these  children  walked  two  and  two,  bearing  be- 
tween them  baskets  filled  with  flowers,  which  they  Skrew 
around  the  altar,  where  the  procession  rested.  A  band  of 
music,  and  incense  thrown  high  in  the  air  from  censers,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  host,  which  was  carried  by  a  digni- 
tary under  a  canopy  of  crimson  velvet,  trimmed  with  g(Ad 
fringe  and  plumes  of  white  feathers :  then  followed  a  number 
of  men,  bearing  lighted  tapers  more  than  a  yard  in  length ; 
and  a  multitude  of -people  closed  the  procession.  When  the 
priest  walked  from  under  the  canopy  to  elevate  the  host  at  the 
altar,  all  the  crowd  fell  on  their  knees.  After  a  number  of 
prayers  and  ceremonies,  the  aflair  ended.  Such  was  the  sab- 
bath in  this  city  of  christianised  heathenism  ! 

Namur  has  often  been  the  scene  of  bloody  conflicts ;  and  its 
neighborhood  is  remarkable,  as  having  been  the  theatre  of  one 
of  me  noost  violent  struggles  between  the  Romans  and  the  Bel- 
gic  Gauls.  Every  school-boy,  who  has  had  Csesar  in  his  hand, 
remembers  the  words  in  the  opening  of  the  Commentaries  on 
the  Gallic  War,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  different  nations  of 
Gaul,  the  Roman  conqueror  describes  the  people  whose  coun- 
try waa  to  a  considerable  extent  identical  witn  the  new  king- 
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dom  of  Leopold,  by  saying,  horum  omnium  fort  issimi  sunt  Belga, 
The  words  les  braves  Beiges  were  uttered,  we  observed,  on  va- 
rious occasions,  by  travellers,  and  sometimes  when  military 
were  in  view;— though  generally  by  way  of  joke. 

Rome,  by  her  invincible  arms,  brought  into  notice  nations 
previously  unknown  to  fame  ;  and  the  Bclgae,  like  many  othor 
tribes  whose  history  begins  with  their  subjugation,  paid  dearly 
for  their  place  in  the  Roman  annals.  They  did  not,4ndeed, 
tannely  yield  to  the  eagles  of  Caesar ;  but  formed  against  him 
a  general  confederacy :  and  the  battle  on  which  the  fate  of 
their  country  ultimately  depended,  which  was  fought  on  tho 
banks  of  the  Sambre,  not  far  from  Namur,  was  obstinate  and 
bloody.  CsDsar  describes  it  minutely  in  his  second  book  of  the 
Gallic  war ;  an'l  his  language  indicates  that  the  bravery  with 
which  this  oppressed  people  resisted  their  ambitious  invader, 
excited  his  admiration.*  Nothing,  however,  could  save  them 
from  his  iron  grasp ;  for  in  this  engagement,  the  Nervii,  the 
most  warlike  of  all  the  Belgic  tribes,  were  almost  totally  anni- 
hilated, and  the  waters  of  the  Sambre  were  stained  with  the 
blood  of  nearly  sixty  thousand  warriors,  who  fell  victims  to  the 
Roman  sword. 

-  The  numerous  northern  hordes  that  swept  like  a  flood  over 
the  Roman  empire,  diffused  themselves  to  the  Gallic  provinces ; 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  Clovis,  king  of  the 
Franks,  succeeded  in  destroying  the  last  remnants  of  the  Ro- 
man domination  in  Gaul.  By  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
the  Prankish  monarchy  had  extended  itself,  with  the  Christian 
religion,  over  the  Netherlands,  and  they  subsequently  formed 
a  part  of  the  overshadowing  empire  of  Charlemagne;  on  the 
division  of  which  among  his  successors,  these  provinces  became 
chiefly  dependent  on  Germany.  In  the  course  of  time,  the 
more  powerful  vassals  rendered  themselves  almost  mdepen- 
dent  of  the  imperial  crown  ;  and  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth, 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  Low  Countries  were  broken  up 
into  a  numberof  petty  states,  the  governors  of  which  were  con- 
nected partly  with  the  Empire,  and  partly  with  France.  An 
incossant  struggle  was  kept  up  between  the  encroachments  of 
feudal  tyranny,  and  the  growing  spirit  of  civic  freedom :  and, 
in  the  conflicts  that  ensued,  the  warrior-bishops  frequently 
bore  no  inconsiderable  share,  rendering  the  term  militanU  as 
applied  to  the  church,  somewhat  more  than  a  merely  figurative 

^^In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  powerful  house  of  Burgundy 
was  in  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  these  provmces ;  and 
they  formed  a  dukedom,  the  wealth  and  resources  of  which 
surpassed  that  of  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  and  provoked 

♦  Cffis.    De  Bello  Gallico,  ii.  27. 
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their  envy.  The  marriage  of  Marj,  daughter  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  the  last  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  l&aximilian,  afterwardi 
Emperor  of  Germany,  brought  the  Netherlands  under  the  do- 
minion of  Austria.  Philip  the  Fair,  son  of  Maximilian  and 
Mary,  obtained  with  the  Infanta  the  reversion  of  the  mcmarchy 
of  Spain  ;  and  Charles  V.,  the  next  heir,  united,  in  his  own  per- 
son, the  inheritance  of  the  imperial  sceptre  of  Germany  and 
the  Spanish  crown ;  so  that  the  Netherlands  became  but  an 
appendage  to  these  immense  dominions ;  though,  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles,  in  1516,  they  had  acquired  the  highest  rank 
among  commercial  nations,  and  formed  the  richest  portion  of 
an  empire  which  had  known  no  parallel  since  the  time  of 
Charlemagne. 

The  Spanish  connection  was  to  the  Netherlands  the  begia- 
ninf^  of  woes  before  unknown:  their  ample  resources  were 
drained  to  supply  the  coffers  of  the  monarch ;  and  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Keformation,  which  had  found  a  cradle  among  a 
people  whose  triumphant  commerce  had  imported  a  spirit  of 
mquiry,  were  crushed  to  please  the  ecclesiastics.  Charles, 
with  a  policy  not  uncommon  among  princee;  tolerated,  in  one 
part  of  nis  dominions,  a  religion  which,  in  another,  he  punished 
as  a  crime.  In  Germany,  the  adherents  of  Luther  were  too 
formidable  to  be  put  down ;  but,  in  the  Netherlands,  they  were 
persecuted  with  the  utmost  ri^or.  The  dungeon, — ^the  axer^ 
the  flames, — ^the  burial  of  theliving, — were  all  put  in  requia- 
tion  to  extinguish  heresy  in  its  birth  !  No  age  was  lixempt^- 
no  rank  was  screened, — ^no  sex  was  spared, — no  privacy  was 
sacred ;  and  this  fine  country  was  covered  with  lamentatioD 
and  mournine  for  her  children,  of  whom  from  fif\y  to  a  hun- 
dred thousana  are  computed  to  have  died  martyrs  to  religioD, 
during  a  reign  of  forty  years ! 

Ambition  was  the  ruling  passion  of  Charles,  and  this  led  him 
frequently  to  act  the  despot ; — but  his  son,  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
was  pre-eminently  a  bigot :  he  was  worthy  to  be  the  husband 
of  Mary  of  Eneland ;  and  his  ascension  on  the  Spanish  throoe 
was,  to  his  Netnerland  dominions,  as  the  rising  of  a  malignant 
star.  Bom  and  nurtured  in  Spain,  and  possessing  a  temper 
harsh  and  gloomy,  he  was  eminently  fitted  to  be  the  tool  of 
priests  and  monks ;  and  he  completed  the  work  of  persecution 
which  his  father  had  begun.  To  this  end,  fourteen  new  bish- 
oprics were  created,  as  additional  centres  of  ecclesiastical 
power ;  and  the  Inquisitorial  court  was  made  to  exert  all  its 
fearful  and  appalling  energies  to  arrest  heresy,  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  Spam  itself;  for  the  relentless  king  sent  orders  that 
the  victims  should  here  be  secretly  destroyed  ;  and  the  Prio* 
cess  Govemant,  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  was  commanded  to  aid 
the  movements  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal  wiih  all  the  foroe 
of  the  civil  power.    Executions  took  place  ui  all  the  principal 
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towns  of  the>  southern  Netherlands ;  the  rigor  of  the  inqulsitioa 
produced  public  tumults,  and  partial  insurrections ;  one  hun- 
dred thousand  families  fled  their  country,  through  tejror  of  its 
iafernal  machinations;  and  the  influence  of  Wuliam  of  Nas- 
sau, who  afterwards  founded  the  Dutch  Repubii(5^in  resistance 
to  the  Spanish  power,  alone  prevented  these  violent  measures 
of  Philip  from  being  pursued  in  the  north. 

In  15ii6,  a  confederation  was  organised  aeainst  this  fierce 
and  biguted  tyrant ;  the  inquisition  was  loudly  denQunced,  iu 
&  public  manifesto,  which  called  for  a  united  eflbrt  to  oppose 
it;  and  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  revolt  became  general  in 
Flanders.  The  Protestants  assembled  in  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands,  to  hear  the  speaker s^  as  they  were  termed ;  and, 
among  so  mixed  a  multitude,  many  were  actuated  by  the  most 
ungovernable  passions,  and  were  provoked  to  retaliate  on  the 
cruel  despotism  of  Popery,  by  acts  of  outrage  and  violence. 
William  of  Nassau,  though  firmly  attached  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation,  was  aware  that  this  reaction  would  but  in- 
furiate the  court ;  and  Antwerp  was,  for  a  while,  preserved 
from  these  ebullitions  by  his  presence:  on  his  departure,  how- 
ever, the  popular  fury  was  no  longer  restrained.  This  city 
was  the  point  of  union  for  the  three  grand  denominations-^ 
the  Calvinists,  Lutherans,  and  Anabaptists :  of  these  an  im- 
mense multitude  broke  into  the  cathedral  then  the  richest  in 
Christendom  next  to  St.  Peter*s  at  Rome,  pillaging  and  des- 
troying everything,  including  the  organ,  which  was  the  finest 
in  existence.  Every  other  church  in  Antwerp,  and  over  the 
whole  country,  four  hundred  churches  in  all,  shared  the  same 
fate. 

Alarmed  for  the  consequences  of  his  tyrannic  severity,  but 
still  determined  to  maintain  it,  Philip  resorted  to  the  sword  ; 
and  in  1567,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  with  a  veteran  army  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  with  almost  sovereign  power, 
arrived,  from  Spain,  under  the  walls  ot  Brussels.    The  cruel- 
ties of  this  monster  would  fill  a  volume;  and  his  name  is,  to 
this  day,  held  in  detestation  in  the  Netherlands,  for  the  atroci- 
ties of  which  he  and  his  council,  called  by  the  people  the 
BU)odif  Tribunal,  were  guilty.    This  was  the  re-establishment 
of  the  inquisition  in  its  most  tcrriflc  form.    Little  distinction 
was  made  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  :  many  wealthy 
merchants  were  dragged  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  trial,  tied  to 
a  horse's  tail ;  at  Valenciennes,  fifty-five  citizens  were  execut- 
ed in  one  day.    Burning,  hanging,  beheading,  and  quartering, 
were  comnaon  occurrences ;  some  were  drowned,  for  having 
been  once  present  at  Protestant  worship;  others  put  to  the 
rack,  to  induce  them  to  discover  their  associates;  various 
modes  of  torture  were  resorted  to,  such  as  screwing  the  cul- 
prite  into  a  machine,  so  as  to  produce  the  most  exquisite  ago- 
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ny ;  scorching  them  with  hot  irons ;  or  teariDg  them  asunder 
by  means  of  horses ;  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  child- 
ren, brothers  and  sisters,  were  put  to  death  for  darings  to  af- 
ford each  other  a  temporary  shelter  from  the  fury  of  the 
Spaniards;  and  the  wretched  people,  driven  to  frenzy  and 
despair,  fled  to  perish  in  the  woods  and  marshes.  The  whole 
extent  ol'tbe  Netherlands  was  one  wide  scene  of  caroageaod 
ruin ;  and  the  savage  Alva,  after  succeeding  in  extirpating, 
subduing,  or  driving  into  exile,  the  greater  part  of  the  Proles. 
tants,  boasted  that,  during  the  six  years  of  his  power,  he  had 
caused  the  death  of  eighteen  thousand  heretics  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner ;  about  fifty  per  day!  As  many  more  in- 
dividuals perished  by  the  sword :  and  upwards  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  of  the  most  ingenious  and  industrious  of 
thf*  population,  abandoned  their  native  soil. 

For  these  services  Alva  received  a  consecrated  hat  and 
sword  from  Ronle !     His  lust  of  blood  was  only  equalled  by 
his  appetite  for  gold  ;  and  this  afflicted  and  miserable  coun- 
try was  now  regarded  as  so  prostrate,  that  it  would  tamely 
endure  tiie  most  grinding  and  rapacious  taxation,  as  the  final 
climax  of  injury  and  oppression.    But  if  the  cruel  butchery 
that  had  followed  the  steps  of  this  grim  and  marble-hearted 
tyrant,  exasperated  the  remaining  relatives  of  those  that  had 
been  put  to  death,  an  exorbitant  and  ruinous  taxation,  from 
which  none  were  exempt,  was  felt  by  all ;  and  the  final  issue, 
after  long  and  bloody  wars,  was  the  emancipation  of  the  seven 
northern  provinces  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  which  they  virtu- 
ally threw  off  by  the  union  of  Utrecht,  in  1579,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  noble  William,  whom  Alva  had  in  vain  sought 
to  bring  within  his  power;  or  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  glut- 
ted his  eyes  with  his  execution,  as  he  had  already  done  with 
that  of  William's  friend,  Count  Egmont,  in  the  great  square 
at  Brussels.    Spain,  however,  kept  a  malignant  eye  upon  her 
most  fc)rn)idable  foe ;  and  after  several  failures,  Balthasar 
Gerard,  her  last  emissary,  assassinated  the  Prince  at  Delft. 
Notwithstanding  this  calamity,  the  Dutch  Republic  struggled 
into  existence ;  while  the  Belgic  provinces,  the  wreck  of  what 
they  had  once  been,  were  still  destined  to  remain  under  the 
disastrous  auspices  of  Spain. 

The  opulence  of  the  cities  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  in  the 
days  of  their  glory,  was  without  previous  example  in  modem 
times;  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  magnificence  of  the 
dresses  adorned  with  gold  and  diamonds,  the  splendor  of  the 
entertainments,  and  the  pompous  displays  of  wealth,  that  were 
common  among  the  princely  merchants  ofthese  trading  towns. 
Mechlin.—though  never  like  Bruges,  or  Antwerp,  the  queen 
of  commerce,  on  one  occasion  sent  a  deputation  to  the  latter 
city,  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  horsemen. 
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riohly  attired  in  satin,  with  a  profusion  of  gold  and  silver  or- 
naments ;  and  Brussels  deputed  three  hundred  and  tbrty,  as 
splendidly  clad,  attended  by  seven  huge  triumphant  chariots, 
a.nd  seventy-eight  others  of  a  smaller  size  ;  and  this  at  a  time 
^v^hen  carriages  were  far  froin  common.  But  now  the  inquisi- 
tion, and  the  sword,  had  reduced  this  fine  country  to  a  wilder- 
ness ;  and  in  their  train  followed  the  ruin- of  commerce,  with 
famine,  disease, — and  even  the  ravages  of  beasts  of  prey,  which 
seemed  almost  to  have  mistaken  what  were  once  the  finest 
parts  of  the  country,  for  the  savage  desert;  for  it  is  said  that 
vnor«  than  a  hundred  persons  fell  a  prey  to  v/oives  and  hun- 
gry dogs,  almost  under  the  very  walls  of  Ghent. 

Aflerthe  death  of  Philip  II.,  the  Low  CJoun tries  fell  to  his 
eon-iQ>law,  the  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria,  in  virtue  of  his 
marriage  with  the  Infanta ;  but  on  his  dying  without  issue  in 
1621,  they  reverted  to  Spain.    In  1648,  the  United  Provinces 
obtained  a  ratification  of  their  independence,  by  the  treaty  of 
W^cstphalia :  and  twenty  years  afterwards,  Louis  XIV.,  taking 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  Spain,  compelled  her,  by  his 
successes  in  Belgium,   to  make  vast  sacrifices  of  territory 
in  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelie ;  and  had  not  England,  Hol- 
land, and  Sweden,  combined  in  the  Triple  Alliance  to  throw 
up  a  barrier  against  the  French  monarch,  the  whole  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  would,  in  1608,  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  his  power.    On  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  the  war 
broke  out  which  related  to  the  Spanish  succession,  in  which 
were  involved  the  claims  of  the  grandson  of  Ix)ui3  XIV.  and 
of  the  Archduke  Charles.    The  peace  ol  Utrecht,  in  which  this 
war  terminated,  in  1713,  consigned  these  provinces  to  Austria; 
to  secure  whose  dominion  over  them,  and  to  prevent  their  fall- 
ing under  the  power  of  France,  had  been  the  object  of  the 
armed  confederacies  of  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne, 
of  England.   They  were  subsequently  overrun,  and  conquered, 
by  the  arms  of  Louis  XV.;  but  were  restored  to  Austria  by  the 
Congress  of  1748.    In  1792,  the  French  Revolution  deprived 
Austria  of  the  sovereignty,  and  these  provinces  were  decreed 
an  integral  Dart  of  the  French  Republic,  under  the  name  of 
Belgium.    In  1799,  this  afflicted  country,  which  hus  so  often 
changed  masters,  was  again  almost  entirely  in  possession  of 
the  Austrians ;  but  in  the  following  year,  it  was  retrained  by 
the  French,  and  was  once  more  incorporated  with  France ; 
under  the  power  of  which  it  remained  till  the  triumph  of  the 
allies  over  Napoleon,  placed  in  their  hands  the  destinies  of 
Europn ;  and  in  1814,  the  Congress  of  Vienna  erected  Belgium 
and  Holland  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
under  the  government  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange.    This 
connection  lasted  till  1830,  when  the  revolution  placed  Leopold 
of  Saxe  Coburg  on  the  throne  of  Belgium. 
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View  of  Namur— Valley  of  the  Meuse — Hujr — Aspect  of  the  comttrr 
— Liege— Church  of  St.  James,  and  St.  OaiIia*s  veritable  ere,  ana 
eau  b^niic— Cathedral — University — Palace  of  the  Prince-faisboes 
— View  of  Lie^  from  Belle  Vue-^  Long-con  tinned  clearness  of  the 
atmo!>!phere — Pavilion- Anglais — View  from  one  of  the  bridjres— 
Dialect — Liege  prompt  to  join  in  the  Revolution  of  1830 — Causes 
of  the  Revolution— Dislike  of  the  Dutch  connexion — Preference  to 
France — Effect  of  the  previous  French  Revolution  of  1830 — Taxes 
of  the  moulure,  andabattage — Political  prosecutions — Van  Maan^ 
— Acts  of  violence  August  25 — ^Efforts  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in- 
elfeciual — Provisional  government — Dutch  troops  driven  from 
Brussels — Belgic  Congress — Leopold  elected  king — Manifestation 
of  feeling  towards  Romish  ceremonies — Brief  sketch  of  the  hi.4oTT 
of  the  Protestant  religion  in  Belgium — ^Exterminating  perseeutitois 
— Revival  under  the  Dutch  sway— Check  it  received  in  1833 — ^Re- 
cent efforts — Romish  clergy  opposed  to  religious  freedom. 

My  dear  Friend  :  We  left  Namur  for  Liege,  distant 
about  forty  miles,  at  six  in  the  morning,  with  an  atmos- 
phere clear  and  cloudless,  as  it  had  been  ever  since  our 
landing  in  Belgium.  For  the  first  time,  we  now  travelled 
on  a  macadamized  road,  a  most  agreeable  relief  after  the 
pave,  which,  perhaps,  the  lightness  of  the  soil  generally 
renders  necessary.  The  jineling  of  bells  on  the  horses' 
collars  was  now  substituted  for  the  noise  of  the  wheels  on 
the  paved  roads. 

The  city,  with  its  nine  or  ten  spires  and  towers,  and 
overhanging  heights,  had  a  striking  effect,  as  we  began, 
after  crossing  the  Meuse,  to  move  along  the  truly  charm- 
ing and  picturesque  valley,  through  scenery  of  a  totally 
different  character  from  any  we  had  hitherto  witnessed ; 
and  constituting  no  mean  earnest  of  the  beauties  of  the 
Rhine.    We  had  not  gone  far,  before  the  rocks  and  cliffs 
reminded  us  of  Undercliffe,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight;   and  the 
lofty  crags,  which  sometimes  impended  over  us,  luxuri- 
antly ornamented  with  trees,  or  surmounted  by  a  ch&teaii, 
or  a  ruin,  formed  a  scene  of  romantic  beauty.    Indeed,  the 
road  from  Namur  to  Huyis  altogether  of  the  most  diversi- 
fied and  striking  character,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  apart 
of  the  enchanted  ground  of  Belgium ;  but  this  tract,  and 
the  whole  of  the  valley  from  Namur  to  Maestricht,  which 
forms   one  continued   series   of  studies  for  the  painter, 
ought,  we  were  told,  to  be  seen  from  the  river  itself^  though 
the  road  all  the  way  to  Liege  runs  along  its  banks.     We 
re -crossed  the  Meuse  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  having 
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hid  it  on  our  left  till  we  passed  the  bridge  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Huy,  which,  with  its  cathedral-looking  church, 
lies  romantically  under  the  surrounding  hills,  and  is  crown 
ed  by  its  strpng  and  most  commanding  fortress,  which  is 
seated,  proudly  dominant,  on  the  rocks  above  the  riven 
After  leaving  Huy,  the  valley  opened,  and  the  scenery  be- 
came less  bold ;  but  the  vineyards,  reaching  to  the  very 
summit  of  the  crags,  and  the  beautiful  patchwork  fields, 
gave  the  impression  of  a  country  in  a  high  stiite  of  culti- 
vation; while  the  numerous  chateaux  and  villages,  in- 
creasing in  number  as  you  approach  Liege,  the  works  of 
industry  in  coal  and  iron,  and  the  large  English  cotton 
factories,  combine  to  indicate  an  immense  population  in 
these  parts. 

Upwards  of  two  hundred  years  ago.  Bishop  Hall  spoke 
of '  a  delightful  passage  up  the  sweet  river  Mosa,'  and  of 
visiting  *  the  populous  and  rich  clergy  of  Leodium  :'*  the 
features  of  nature  remain  the  same,  and  the  Meuse  still 
meanders  between  its  lovely  borders  j  the  works  of  man, 
however,  are  not  only  mutilated  and  destroyed  by  the 
hand  of  time,  but  still  more  by  the  violence  of  human  pas- 
sions :  within  the  last  two  centuries,  Liege  has  freciuently 
been  the  immediate  arena  of  war;  and  its  churches,  espe- 
cially, have  suffered  much,  from  the  reaction  of  revolu- 
tionary fury  on  the  enslaving  ecclesiastical  despotism  of 
Rome.    Yet  this  city,  upon  the  whole,  appeared  to  us  a 
very  striking  and  exceedingly  agreeable  place;  and  it 
still  possesses  a  considerable  trade,  being  celebrated  for 
its  manufactures  of  iron,  cloths,  hats,  and  some  kinds  of 
cutlery.    It  is  of  great  extent^  and  is  romantically  situated 
— part  of  it  being  built  on  a  high  Ifeill ;  and  the  bulk  of  the 
town  beneath,  in  the  valley  of  the  Meuse,  which  intersects 
it  in  various  directions.  Several  of  the  streets  and  squares 
are  very  airy  and  pleasing ;  and  of  the  public  walks,  the 
most  frequented  seemed  to  be  the  map^nificent  one  that 
lines  the  long  terrace  which  is  open  to  the  river,  the  other 
side  of  which  is  very  agreeably  adorned  with  gardens. 
This  town  has  nothing  of  the  close,  confined  appearance 
of  Namur,  which  seems  as  though  it  existed  almost  only 
for  the  sake  of  its  ramparts  and  fortifications. 

On  the  day  of  our  arrival  at  Liege,  we  were  witnesses 
to  one  of  those  pieces  of  superstition,  the  frequency  of 
which,  in  these  Catholic  countries,  every  Christian  philan- 
thropist must  deplore.  The  whole  of  tluit  district  of  the 
city  which  is  near  the  church  of  St.  James  appeared  in 
motion;  and  great  numbers  were  flocking  toward  this 

*  Jones's  Life  of  Bishop  Hull. 
4* 
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point  from  all  quarters :  infants  were  drawn  in  their  coti, 
and  sometimes  three  generations  were  seen  in  companies. 
The  church  was  full  of  people :  about  fifty  persons  at  a 
time  knelt  without  the  rails  of  an  altar;  and  within  stood 
a  priest,  who  slightly  and  rapidly  touched  the  eyes  of  each 
individual,  with  a  sort  of  box,  or  ring,  which  was  fastened 
on  his  finger,  and  which  he  wipeS,  every  time,  with  a 
cloth.  The  ring  was  held  to  cveiy  person  to  kiss,  and 
this  precious  relic  was  said  to  be  no  other  than  the  ^  tru€^ 
and  *  veritable^  eye  of  St.  Odilia,  enclosed  under  glass,  in  a 
gold  case,  and  pronounced  to  be  an  infallible  cure  for  sore 
eyes !  Once  a  year,  on  this  day — the  festival  of  the  sarut 
— all  come  to  this  ceremony  who  have  bad  eyes,  or  who 
are  anxious  to  avoid  having  them.  The  guide  who  led  us 
to  the  church  said  that  he  had  formerly  received  the  aT>- 
plication  ; — though  quite  a  youth,  the  poor  fellow,  seemed 
perfectly  priest-ridden  :  and  when  he  told  us  some  strange 
stories  about  miracles  and  relics,  we  found  it  impossiole 
to  shake  his  belief,  and  were  obliged  to  leave  him  fully 
pursuaded  of  the  supernatural  virtues  of  St  Odilia's  'veri- 
table eye !' 

Here,  as  usual,  the  poor  deluded  devotee  was  obligped 
immediately  to  pay  lor  a  supposed  benefit:  an  acolyte 
carrying  the  never-forgotten    money-box,    followed  the 
priest,  and  every  person  contributed  a  coin.    It  would  re- 
quire more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of  charity — not  to 
have  the  impression  that  this  was  a  shocking  spectacle  of 
extortion  and  imposture.    At  the  west  end  of  the  church 
they  were  bringing  buckets  of  water  from  the  ground-floor 
of  the  tower,  and  selling  it  In  tumblers,  and  bottles.    A 
woman,  on  being  aslvipd  what  this  meant,  replied  that  it 
was  some  of  the  eau  benitp  de  Sointe  Odile,  bonne  potrr  Us 
yeiiT^  et  bonne  pour  la  purification  de  Vestomac : — they  were 
giving  it  to  several  very  young  children;   whose  minds 
are  thus  enslaved  by  superstition,  at  the  moment  when 
reason  dawns !    It  was  humiliating  to  behold  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  human  intellect,  in  this  ridiculous  affair ;  and  it 
was  yet  more  painful  to  reflect  on  the  deeper  moral  mis- 
chief it  involved.      We  thought  the  priest  did  not  appear 
quite  comfortable,  as  we  stood  gazing,  with  a  variety  of 
emotions,  on  this  piece  of  folly.    Surely  this  rubbing  is 
more  likely  to  communicate  diseases  of  the  eye,  than  to  crre 
them-  It  was  a  relief  to  turn  away  from  this  impious  fLrce, 
to  notice  the  stained  windows,  and  the  coloured  ceiling  of 
the  church. 

The  cathedral  of  Liege  Is  richly  ornamented,  and  has  a 
very  fine,  old  window,  and  a  screen  of  the  red  marbU^  of 
the  country,  and  of  white  Italian  marWe;  also,  some  fine 
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paintings,  by  Caravagffio,  Rubens,  Bertholet,  and  others. 
The  skull  and  bones  of  St.  Lambert  are  among  the  sacred 
treasures  of  this  church,  and  it  is  also  pretended  that  there 
is  here  a  veil,  once  belonging  to  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  but  we 
did  not  see  any  of  these  precious  relics.  On  one  of  the 
altars  is  a  beautiful  small  statue  of  the  Virgin,  with  the 
child  Jesus,  executed  in  white  marble.  In  the  Chapelle 
du  Monument,  also,  there  is  a  striking  sculpture,  in  mar- 
ble, of  our  Saviour  in  the  tomb;  the  two  angels  are  beau- 
tifully carved  in  wood.  The  University  is  a  neat  building, 
on  a  site  that  has  been  redeemed  to  nobler  purposes  from 
the  Jesuits,  who  once  had  a  foundation  on  this  spot:  the 
professors  are  nearly  twenty  in  number ;  the  students  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  ;  and  the  collection  of  natural 
histoiy,  of  which  we  had  but  a  hasty  survey,  appeared  to 
be  a  fine  one.  The  new  street  of  the  University,  though 
short,  is  handsome  and  spacious ;  and  this  part  of  the  town 
contains  some  fine  shops. 

The  Palais  de  Justice  is  a  magnificent  edifice,  with 
piazzas  surrounding  the  quadrangle,  the  Moorish  columns 
of  which,  have  an  interesting,  though  heavy  effect,  from 
their  massive  thickness.  This  was  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  prince-bishops  of  Liege,  once  most  influential  per- 
sonages, at  a  time  when  the  overgrown  ecclesiastic,  equal- 
ly ready  to  wear  the  mitre  or  the  helmet,  often  made  his 
importance  to  be  felt  by  monarchs :  but  the  day  is  fast 
waning  when,  in  virtue  of  their  office,  the  professed  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles  will  be  permitted  to  maintain 
almost  regal  establishments.  The  prince-bishop  of  Liege 
has  long  since  exchanged  his  principality  for  the  station 
of  arch-bishop  of  Mechlin,  metropolitan  of  all  Belgium. 

From  a  vineyard  terrace,  called  La  Beth.  Vue,  in  the 
highest  part  of  the  town,  is  a  splendid  view  of  the  city, 
with  its  fifteen  or  twenty  steeples — as  well  as  of  the  coun- 
try, to  a  great  extent.  At  sunset,  a  few  light  clouds 
appeared  in  the  horizon,  for  the  first  time  since  we  left 
England,  after  a  succession  of  many  days  of  azure 
weather,  with  an  intense  sun.  The  next  morning,  the  at- 
mosphere was  still  cloudy,  and  more  resembled  an  English 
sky.  We  set  off  from  our  hotol,  the  Pavilion  Anelais — a 
very  comfortable  house,  fnr  more  like  an  English  mn  than 
any  one  we  had  before  visited— and  proceeded  still  farther 
'  to  explore  the  tov/n.  The  fruit  and  flower  market  was 
close  at  hand,  held  under  the  shade  of  trees,  in  the  centre 
of  a  large  parallelogram,  ornamented  with  three  foun- 
tains :  there  was  a  plenteous  supply  of  flowers  and  fruit, 
which  were  sold  by  women,  whose  immense  round  hats 
bad  an  odd  effect    The  vegetable  market  is  in  the  quad- 
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TBXkgle  of  the  Palais  de  Justice.  We  remarked  that,  in- 
stead of  the  chairs  we  had  seen  elsewhere,  the  churcbet 
here  contained  lonff  seats,  or  benches,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  peopfe;  and  they  appeared  to  hav^e  fewer 
paintings  than  usual,  but  a  great  deal  of  sculpture.  In  the 
course  of  our  perambulations,  we  pronounced  Lie^  tobe 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  open  places  we  had  seen; 
and  we  much  admired  the  beautiful  view  from  the  first  of 
the  bridges,  on  the  road  leading  to  the  Prussian  frontier. 
The  dialect  of  the  common  people  here  is  the  Vallon,  or 
Koeter-Walsch;  but  at  the  inns,  and  in  the  shops,  French 

is  spoken.  ,>  ,  . 

Liege  was  prompt  to  join  the  party  of  the  Belgic  revolution 
in  1830,  immediately  responding  to  the  call  of  the  metro- 
polis; and  the  unanimity  which  prevailed  in  this  city, 
prevented  the  confusion  from  occiurring  here,  which,  for 
some  time  reigned  in  the  capital.    In  tracing  the  causes  of 
the  recent  event,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  one  of  the 
most  signal  changes  in  the  politics  of  Europe  which  fol- 
lowed the  great  French  revolution,  was  the  annexation  of 
the  Austrian  Netherlands  to  France ;  and  there  were  ele- 
ments in  that  union,  which  gave  far  greater  promise  of 
durability,  than  was  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  other 
territorial  aggrandizements,  either  of  the  French  Republic, 
or  of  the  military  sovereignty  of  Bonaparte.    Other  coun- 
tries were  separated  from  France  by  the  great  boundaries 
of  nature:  but  between  her  and  these  fine  provinces,  no 
Alpine  range  reared  a  barrier—no  sea  interposed— no  great 
river  rolled  its  tide,  as  a  line  of  visible  demarcation :  the 
traveller,  on  the  contrary,  might  pass  the  frontier  of  the 
two  countries,  scarcely  aware  of  the  change ;  for  he  found 
the  French  language  still  reigning,  as  the  medium  of  inter- 
course, and  oibusiness— the  Catholic  religion  still  pre- 
senting, everywhere,  the  symbols  of  its  worship — and  a 
people  in  general  more  resembling  the  French,  than  the 
Dutch,  in  their  manners,  feelings,  and  habits.    In  thus 
possessing  Belgium,  however,  France  gained  the  object, 
which  it  had  been,  for  ages,  the  grand  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  tlie  chief  European  powers  to  prevent  her  from 
obtaining ;  and  which  had  long  been  preserved  from  her 
crasp  by  their  upholding  the  dominion  of  Austria,  as  cal- 
culated to  keep  her  ambition  within  bounds.    The  revolu- 
tion of  1789,  breaking,  like  a  mountain-torrent,  upon  the 
artificial  barriers  which  legitimacy  had  raised  against  the 
encroachments  of  the    Great   Nation,    swept    many    of 
these  obstacles  away ;  and  Belgium,  more  naturally  than 
any   other  country,  fell  under  the  power  of  France— 
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%nd  so  continued,  with  a  short  interval,  till  the  fall  of 
Bonaparte. 

The  Congress  of  Vienha  became,  for  the  time  being,  the 
arbiters  of  Europe ;  and  Belgium  was  annexed  to  Hol- 
and — to  frame  with  it  a  new  kingdom,  though  few  unions 
3ould  have  been  formed  containing  more  of  the  principle 
if  repulsion;  for  the  Dutch  would  rather  have  returned  to 
:heir  repubUc,  and  the  Belgians  preferred  France  to  Rol- 
and. The  news  of  Bonaparte's  return  from  Elba,  pro- 
iuced  a  profound  sensation  in  Belgium ; — and  all  who 
lad  acquired  wealth,  or  possessed  employments,  under 
lis  sway  ; — or  who  nad  fought  beneath  his  eagles,,  were 
•eady  to  receive  him  again  with  open  arms :  and  the  tra- 
?'eller  who  visits  the  field  of^  Mont  St.  Jean,  is  told,  that 
gv^hile  the  destinies  of  Europe  were  in  suspense,  during 
hat  sanguinary  conflict,  the  arms  of  the  House  or  Orange 
were  actually  effaced  from  the  colours  that  were  flying  at 
lie  village  of  Waterloo;  and  while  the  artillery  oAhe 
English  allies  was  thundering  upon  the  hosts  of  Bona- 
parte, the  people  of  Brussels,  expecting  the  victory  would 
ye  his — and  expecting  but  what  they  desired,  were  making 
preparations  for  giving  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  imperial 
irmy.  The  Belgians  protested,  in  1815,  against  their  se- 
paration from  France,  and  their  incorporation  with  a 
rountry  which — they  urged — had  few  interests^  in  common 
?vith  their  own ;  and  which  loaded  Belgium  with  burdens 
hat  did  not  belong  to  her.  Whatever  sympathy  might 
la  ve  existed  between  the  northern  and  southern  provinces, 
when  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  Orange  dynasty  fought 
he  common  battle,  against  the  tyranny  of  Spain — those 
lays  were  gone  by ;  and  the  fate  of  the  two  countries  had 
>een  totally  different ; — the  one  maintaining  the  character 
)f  an  independent  state  ;^-the  other  always  continuing 
mder  the  dominion  of  some  superior  power,  and  stiU 
iestined  to  be  the  theatre  on  whicn  the  battles  of  Europe 
Bvere  to  be  fought ; — the  one  country  decidedly  Protestant 
—the  other  remaining  deeply  rooted  in  the  most  bigoted 
Romanism. 

IVat'ons  may  be  compared  to  the  human  body,  which 
nibibes  disease  according  as  it  is  predisposed  to  receive 
contagion.  The  French  revolution  of  July  1830,  could  not 
fail  to  produce  its  effect,  on  a  people  who  had  never 
cherished  towards  their  government  any  feelings  but  those 
>f  distrust  and  jealousy :  for  these  elements  of  mischief 
fiad  always  been  working  in  the  very  constitution  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  The  three  days  of 
Paris,  did  but  increasingly  prepare  the  materials  of  dis- 
cord for  a  ready  explosion,  oy  means  of  any  casualty  that 
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might  occur ;  as  combustible  substances,  previously  dried 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  are  more  easily  ignited  by  a  spark. 
Thus  a  crisis,  already  impending,  was  hastened  on ;  and 
the  barricades  of  the  Rue  St.  Honors,  and  of  the  Boule- 
vards, became,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  the  mo- 
dels of  those  of  the  Rue  de  Flandre,  and  the  Porte  de 
Schaerbeck. 

Ancient  and  rooted  prejudices  existed  between  the 
Dutch  and  the  Belgians ;  among  which,  the  difference  of 
religion  was  no  insignificant  element    The  Belgians  also, 

i'ealous  of  the  superior  wealth  and  moral  energy  of  their 
'rotestant  neighbours,  were  ready  enough  to  detect  every 
thing  in  the  king's  conduct  which  might  be  construed  into 
a  deficiency  of  liberality  towards  Belgium — partiality  to 
Holland — or  want  of  discernment,  in  reference  to  the 
clashing  interests  of  the  two  countries;  one  of  which  was 
principally  commercial-^the  other,  though  once  the  empo- 
rium of  the  world,  now  chiefly  characterized  as  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing.  The  Dutch  debt  moreover,  was 
felt  to  be  a  galling  drag  on  the  southern  Netherlands,  as  it 
was  much  heavier  than  their  own,  and  was  nevertheless 
divided  between  the  two  countries,  in  equal  portions; 
hence  arose  a  great  increase  of  taxation,  as  compared  wiUi 
what  they  had  paid  when  allied  to  France.  The  Belgic 
provinces,  at  the  time  of  the  union,  reckoned  a  population 
of  considerably  more  than  three  millions — the  Dutch  little 
more  than  two ;  yet  the  same  number  of  representatives, 
which  was  fifly-nve,  was  assigned  to  each.  An  evident 
feeling  of  national  hostility  was  often  to  be  witnessed 
among  the  deputies ;  and  the  absurd  spectacle  was  ex- 
hibited—of  a  legislative  assembly,  sitting  in  ^ave  debate, 
some  of  the  members  of  which,  delivered  their  speeches  in 
a  language  which  the  rest  did  not  understand !  The  liberty 
of  the  press,  also,  was  shackled  by  legal  equivocations 
and  obscurities. 

The  Belgians  were  much  attached  to  the  trial  by  jury ; 
— but  as  this  practice  was  not  established  in  the  criminal 
courts  of  Holland,  it  had  been  arbitrarily  abolished  in  Bel- 
gium. The  judges,  too.  were  removable  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  government ;  and  the  king's  ministers  were  not  dis- 
tinctly responsible  for  their  acts.  The  French  language 
had  been  universally  employed  in  records,  and  at  the  bar, 
as  well  as  in  the  afiairs  of  commerce;  but  now  the  Dutch, 
or  the  Flemish,  was  ordered  to  be  used ;  and  no  docu- 
ments written  in  any  other  tongue  could  become  valid  by 
a  legal  stamp : — the  consequence  was,  that  many  Belgians, 
knowinfi^  nothing  but  French,  became  immediately  dis- 
qualified for  their  professions,  and  were  deprived  of  the 
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means  of  stnbsistence.  Not  only  was  the  sovereign  a 
Hollander ; — ^the  court — the  ministers — and  most  or  the 
officers  in  the  army,  were  also  Dutch  ;  and  in  the  Chamber 
— though  the  numbers  were  balanced— one  single  Belgian 
deputy,  gained  over  by  ministerial  influence,  mighty  at  any 
time,  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  a  measure,  by  which  the 
iQterests  of  Holland  were  chiefly  advanced. 

The  disaffection  of  the  Belgians  was  increased,  in 
consequence  of  their  being  accustomed,  whether  right  or 
mnrong,  to  trace  the  ruin  of  the  commerce  which  had  sur- 
'V'ived  their  ancient  desolations,  to  the  Dutch  connexion. 
The  character  of  the  administration,  moreover,  had  been 
practically  obnoxious.  Van  Maanen  had  guided  the 
councils  of  the  cabinet,  from  a  period  almost  coeval  wifh 
the  existence  of  the  new  kingdom  ;  and  had  employed  his 
talents,  which  were  great,  in  pursuing  a  career  of  absolu- 
tism, with  a  blindfold  firmness  of  purpose,  not  less  decided 
than  that  of  De  Polignac,  the  premier  of  Charles  X.  Van 
Maanen  was  indeed  the  ascendant  planet  of  the  revolution, 
and  so  malignant  an  influence  did  the  Beleic  party  consider 
his  arbitrary  councils  to  shed  over  their  provinces,  that 
they  pronounced  him  to  be  a  sort  of  second  Alva,  not  in- 
deed a  military  executioner,  but  a  political  autocrat,  an 
*  A^lva  in  ermine.' 

The  system  of  taxati:>n,  also,  was  peculiarly  odious  to 
the  Belgians,  as  they  became  possessed  of  the  idea,  that 
it  sacrihced  their  agriculture  to  the  Dutch  trade ;  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  taxes  were  levied,  was  also  felt  to  be 
annoying  and  oppressive.  The  motttHre,  and  the  ahcUtage^ 
virere  special  sources  of  discontent ;  the  former  being  a 
tax  on  grain,  which  was  attended  with  certain  vexatious 
regulations,  and  raised  the  price  of  bread ;  the  latter,  a 
tax  on  the  slaughter  of  cattle,  accompanied  with  condi- 
tions equally  obnoxious. 

Several  very  unpopular  prosecutions,  attended  with 
fine,  imprisonment  and  banishment,  had  occurred,  within 
about  two  years  of  the  final  explosion ;  the  press  had  been 
subject  to  still  more  stringent  laws ;  and  the  smothered 
elements  of  discord  continued  to  work  in  secret,  till  the 
revolution  of  the  three  days  in  Paris,  found  them  ready  to 
break  forth.  As  in  other  cases,  the  most  heterogeneous 
mixtures  were  found  combining  to  produce  the  result; 
and  liberals,  and  Catholics,  were  alike  disaflected.  The 
anti-Dutch  party  had  ascertained  their  strength,  in  1829. 
during  which  years,  three  hundred  thousand  persons  had 
signed  petitions  against  Van  Maanen's  continuance  in 
office;  demanding,  among  other  objects,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Catholic  chinch,  on  the  state,  in  all  religious 
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matters ;  for  the  Catholic  party  did  not  like  the  attempts 
that  had  been  made  to  repress  bigotry,  and  spread  educa- 
tion. 

At  length,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1830,  a  trivial  circum- 
stance sufficed  to  throw  Belgium  into  a  blaze — a  riot  in 
Brussels,  against  the  local  mouture.  or  tax  on  grain,  as  in- 
creasing the  price  of  bread.  The  drst  act  of  violence  was 
manifested  towards  the  printer  of  a  ministerial  paper;— 
afterwards  the  house  of  Van  Maanen,  among  others,  was 
set  on  fire ;  and  private  property  became  insecure.  In- 
deed, at  first,  mischief  seemed  to  be  the  chief  object ;  and 
to  this,  the  distresses  of  the  manufacturing  classes  unhap- 
pily furnished  ample  incitement ;  for  poverty  and  taxation 
iJtere,  among  the  mob,  the  grand  theme  of  complaint. 

A  declaration  was  now  drawn  up,  demanding  an  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  of  the  Union,  without  restriction  or 
partiality— the  dismissal  of  Van  Maanen — the  suspension 
of  the  abcUtage,  or  slaughter  duty— a  new  and  more  popu- 
lar system  of  taxation— the  re-establishment  of  trial  by 
jmy— the  freedom  of  the  press,  without  censorship — the 
legal  responsibility  of  ministers— the  establishment  of  high 
courts  of  judicature  in  the  southern  provinces — the  termi- 
nation of  all  judicial  processes  against  liberal  writers — the 
reversal  of  all  sentences  for  political  offences — and  assis- 
tance to  workmen,  till  the  state  of  affairs  should  allow 
them  to^-esume  their  labour.  The  civic  guard,  who  were 
under  arms  to  protect  property,  declared  that  if  the  king^s 
troops  attempted  to  enter  Brussels,  they  would  resist  them. 
The  king,  whose  personal  character  rendered  him  highly 
worthy  of  esteem,  was  naturally  in  great  perplexity :  andi, 

Eerhaps,  by  instantaneous  concession,  might  have  saved 
alf  his  kingdom ;— but  he  regarded  this  procedure  as  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  intimated  as  much  to 
the  deputies  who  were  sent  from  Brussels  to  the  Hague. 
He,  however,  promised  to  take  every  thing  into  his  serious 
consideration ;— and  immediately  convoked  the  States- 
Generaf :— but  nothing  occurred  that  was  satisfactory  to  a 
people,  now,  every  day,  increasing  their  demands,  and 
seeking  further  changes ;— or  if  concessions  were  made, 
they  came  beyond  the  eleventh  hour. 

The  artificial  tie  which,  for  sixteen  years,  had  bound 
the  two  nations  together,  being  once  relaxed— the  opposi- 
tion of  their  sympathies  manifested  itself,  in  all  directions, 
every  moment;  for  while  the  Dutch  idea  of  government 
savoured  of  the  old  Stadtholdership,  the  Belgians  were 
attached  to  the  principles  of  the  French  revolution.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  after  threatening  to  attack  the  city 
with  his  troops,  was  obliged  at  last  to  consent  to  enter  it, 
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attended  simply  by  his  staff,  and  to  traverse  streets  that 
Krere  defended  with  barricades ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  the 
Grramle  Place,  he  found  eight  or  ten  thousand  bayonets 
>ri8tling  around  him — and  the  tri- coloured  flag  of  Brabant 
loating  over  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Though  the  prince  was 
'espectfuUy  received,  he  retired  to  his  camp,  without  hav- 
ng  effected  any  favourable  result ;  and,  at  length,  the  in- 
lurgents  declared  that  nothing  would  content  them,  short 
>f  the  separation  of  the  two  countries — the  king  still  re- 
naining  the  head  of  both ;  as  precedents  for  which  scheme, 
iiey  urged  the  cases  of  Sweden  and  Norway — Russia  ana 
Poland — Austria  and  Hungary. 

The  document  containing  the  king's  reply  to  the  ques- 
ion — whether  he  would  agree  to  the  separation — being 
insatisfactory,  it  was  publicly  trampled  under  foot,  at  Brus- 
lels;  and  a  provisional  government  was  now  formed. 
Dn  the  26th  of  September,  the  king's  troops  were  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  the  capital ;  and,  by  this  time,  the  flame 
>f  revolution  had  so  spread  through  Belgium,  that  to  subdue 
It  was  a  hopeless  task:  the  Dutch  dominion  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  at  an  end ;  and  De  Potter,  returning  from 
vanishment,  headed  the  party  who  advocated  a  republic ; 
3ut  the  Belgic  Congress,  afler  declaring  the  country  inde- 
pendent, and  discussing,  for  three  days,  the  question  of 
ihe  future  form  of  government,  determined  on  a  hereditary 
monarchy.  Afler  many  debates  and  negociations,  the 
jflfered  crown  was  accepted  by  Prince  Leopold^  who  was 
jistalled  King  of  the  Belgians,  at  Brussels,  on  the  21st  of 
Fuly,  1831. 

Leopold  had  scarcely  grasped  the  sceptre,  when  he  was 
>bUged  to  exchange  it  for  the  sword;  for  immediately 
ifter  the  existing  armistice,  between  Holland  and  Belgium, 
iiad  expired,  the  Dutch  entered  the  coimtry;  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange  met^  in  the  field  of  war,  him  whom  he 
[lad  once  seen  carrying  off  the  rich  matrimonial  prize,  in 
Bngland.  to  which  he  had  himself,  in  vain,  aspired — and 
who  haa,  now,  taken  possession  of  more  than  half  the 
Icingdom  to  which  he  was  the  lei^itimate  heir.  Leopold, 
however,  was  routed,  and  compelled  to  make  a  hasty  re- 
treat, pursued  by  the  Prince ;  who  soon  came  up  with  him, 
before  Louvain,  and  obliged  him  to  surrender  that  city : 
and  it  was  evident  that  tine  Dutch  would  very  soon  have 
been  in  force  at  Brussels,  had  not  the  march  of  a  French 
army,  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  men,  into  Belgium,  saved 
Leopold,  and  his  ahready  tottering  throne.  His  Subsequent 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  France,  has  undoubtedly 
much  strengthened  his  position. 

On  leaving  Liege,  we  met  a  funeral  procession:  the 
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deep  and  pecnliar  tones  in  which  the  moumibl  dirge 
chanted  by  the  priests,  with  their  hands  joined  in  Ine  stf' 
tude  of  prayer— had  a  solemn  effect;  but  the  whole  scene 
excited  only  the  sneers  of  our  fellow-travellers.  How 
lamentable  thatpopery  should  be  all  these  people  know  of 
Christianity!  The  common  remark — that  France,  and 
Belgium,  want  a  religion — appears  strikinrfy  true.  Na- 
tions, in  the  mass,  are  not  formed  for  the  cold  abstraction 
of  entire  unbelief^;  the  spread  of  knowledge  in  Cathofic 
countries,  may  indeed,  produce  an  infidel  laxnass  towards 
every  thing  sacred ;  but  the  approach  of  death  will  bring 
back  the  prodigal  to  the  arms  of  the  church; — the  peepit 
must  have  something— good,  or  bad — which  meets  tacir 
hopes  and  fears.  When  shall  the  pure  light  of  the  Truth 
diffuse  its  illumination  over  this  land  of  moral  and  spiritoal 
darkness !  We  were  informed,  on  our  voyage  to  Ostend, 
by  an  inhabitant  of  that  place,  that  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment had  lately  voted  ten  thousand  francs  for  the  sapport 
of  the  English  Protestant  churches  at  Ostend,  Bruges, 
Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  Brussels — the  ministers  of  which,  are 
elected  by  the  English  inhabitants  of  those  towns:  but  the 
^rand  energies  of  Protestantism,  will  be  found  to  consist 
m  the  spontaneous  exertions  of  its  children.  The  Catholic 
clergy  are  appointed  by  the  government 

The  history  of  the  Protestant  reli^on  in  Belgium  has 
already  been  shown  to  possess  a  painful  interest,  on  ac- 
count of  the  exterminating  persecutions  of  the  16th  cen- 
turv.  Early  after  the  commencement  of  the  Reformatioii, 
in  Germany,  its  doctrines  found,  in  the  seventeen  provinces 
of  the  Low  Countries,  many  W^rm  friends  and  advocates; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  principal  cities  num- 
bered, in  their  population,  as  many  Protestants  as  Catho- 
lics. After  the  Intolerable  persecutions  and  butcheries  of 
the  reigns  of  Charles  V.  and  hi*  son  Philip  II.,  which 
roused  the  seven  northern  provinces,  now  called  Holland, 
to  throw  off  the  iron  yoke  of  fierce  and  bigoted  Spain,  the 
Protestant  religion,  which  finally  triumphed  in  those  p^arts 
— had,  in  the  south,  become  almost  extinct;  and  under  the 
Spanish,  and  the  Austrian  sway,  in  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies, very  few  Protestant  churches  remained  in  the  pro- 
vinces now  constituting  the  Belgian  monarchy. 

During  the  period  that  the  country  remained  incor- 
porated with  France — from  the  time  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution to  the  fall  of  Napoleon — a  few  Protestant  chapels 
were  opened  in  some  of  the  larger  cities.  After  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  were  annexed  to 
the  northern,  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna — ^to  form  flie 
United  -Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  under  Che  govern- 
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nent  of  William  of  Nassau — successful  efforts,  encour- 
aged by  the  king,  were  made  to  promote  the  Protestant 
'Sigion :  churches  and  chapels  were  now  to  be  found  in 
Qost  of  the  important  cities  of  Belgium,  and  the  cause  of 
ruth  made  considerable  progress.  M.  Merle  d'Aubign^, 
low  president  of  the  Evangelical  School  of  Theology  at 
jreneva,  preached  for  several  years  at  Brussels,  during 
he  latter  part  of  the  Dutch  dominion — and  with  consider- 
ible  success. 

The  progress  of  the  Protestant  faith  received  a  tempo- 
ary  check,  at  the  Revolution  of  1830;  and  the  Catholics 
vere  in  great  hopes  of  getting  rid,  altogether,  of  Protestant 
iway:  through  the  influence  of  England,  however,  a 
government  has  been  established,  on  enliglitened  princi- 
>les,  under  Leopold ;  and  by  the  charter,  perfect  toleration 
8  secured  to  all  religious  opinions.  Several  of  the  Pro- 
estant  churches  were  reduced  very  low,  in  1830,  by  the 
Krithdrawal  of  great  numbers  of  Dutch  families  into  Hoi- 
and;  and  the  new  government  refused  to  support  the 
>astors,  as  heretofore,  on  account  of  the  insignificance  of 
he  congregations :  jret  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Pro- 
estantism  has,  by  this  time,  in  a  great  measure,  recovered 
rom  the  shock  which  it  appeared  to  sustain  at  the  revolu- 
ion ;  and  that  it  will  continue  to  make  advances,  in  a  soil 
)f  freedom,  and  under  the  influence  of  those  spontaneous 
tacrifllces  of  money — talent — time — and  labour — which 
constitute  the  surest  basis,  on  which  the  gospel  may  be 
ixpected  to  command  the  unbought,  and  universal  homage 
>f  mankind,  and  achieve  the  triumphs  of  the  millennium. 

There  is  a  Bible  Society^at  Brussels,  which  has  printed 
he  New  Testament  in  the  Flemish  language ;  and  which, 
lotwithstanding  many  difficulties,  is  doing  much  good : 
I  Tract  Society  also  exists,  which  has  printed  many  small 
realises  in  Flemish.  M.  Boucher  conducts  a  religious 
)eriodical  entitled  La  Vcrite;  and  thia  faithful  and  zealous 
roimg  minister  preaches  to  a  congregation  at  Brussels, 
ipparently  with  success.  M.  Devismes,  another  devoted 
ninister  of  the  gospel,  labours  at  Dour,  near  Valen- 
;iennes;  and  has  been  very  useful  to  the  miners  of  that 
egion.  About  400,000  children  are  instructed,  in  schools, 
hroughout  Belgium:  they  have,  till  of  late,  been  very 
iestitute  of  Bibles,  but  are  now  being  supplied,  through 
be  agency  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  In 
he  schools  of  Brussels,  eight  hundred  and  forty  copies  of 
:he  sacred  records  have  been  distributed,  very  lately,  in 
he  course  of  a  few  weeks ;  ar^d  colporteurs,  or  itinerant 
renders  of  the  Scriptures,  are  continually  employed  in 
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diffusing  and  explaining  them,  wherever  they  can  find 
opportunity. 

By  means  of  these^  and  similar  exertions^  not  a  few  of 
the  Belgians  have,  within  these  last  five  or  slx  years,  been 
brought  to  the  Protestant  faith,  at  Brussels,  and  other 
cities:  but  the  overwhelming  mass  still  remain  Roman 
Catholics,  and,  next  to  those  of  Spain,  are  reckoned  the 
most  bigotted  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  From  a 
pamphlet  written  about  the  beginning  of  1835,  by  M.  de 
Potter,  who  took  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  Revolution, 
it  would  seem,  that  the  priests  have  tried  every  indirect 
means  in  their  pftwer^  to  contravene  the  spirit  of  the  char- 
ter, in  regard  to  religious  freedom. 


LETTER  V. 

Road  to  Aix-la-Chapelle — Prussian  frontier — Germany — Town- 
house— Mineral  waters — Change  in  the  coin — PubHc  walks — 
Cathedral — Charlemagne — Relics,  in  the  sanctuary — General  out- 
line of  German  history — Conflicts  between  the  German  tribes  and 
the  Romans — ^Empire  of  Charlentagne — Its  division — Elztinction  of 
the  Carlovingian  dynasty  in  Germany — The  German  empire 
elective — House  of  Saxony— Hou.se  of  Franconia — House  of  Sao- 
bia-— Great  Interregnum— Kudolph,  and  the  first  Austrian  dynasty 
— Second  Austrian  dynasty,  or  Lorraine  branch — Dignity  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire— Efiect  of  tlK  French  Revolution,  and  the 
subsequent  power  of  Bonaparie — Confederation  of  the  Rhine;  and 
dissolution  of  the  German  empire — Austrian  empire — Gigantic 
efforts  of  Germany  against  the  return  of  Bonaparte  to  power,  in 
1S15— Germanic  Confederation. 

My  dear  Friend  :  The  road  to  Aachen— or,as  the  French 
call  it— Aix-la-Chapelle,  passes  through  a  very  rich  coun- 
try, covered  with  many  villages ;  but  we  were  much  an- 
noyed with  immense  clouds  of  dust ;  and  while  we  had 
dust  from  without,  there  was  smoke  within,  for  the  pipe 
was  now,  for  the  first  time,  introduced,  without  ceremony, 
into  the  diligence ;  but  we  were  on  the  borders  of  Ger- 
many. As  we  advanced,  the  road  wound  beautifully  be- 
tween the  hills,  and  the  country  was  delightfully  wooded, 
on  an  immense  scale.  Near  Verviers,  where  is  manufac- 
tured the  finest  cloth  of  the  Netherlands,  our  passport  was 
very  civilly  inspected,  preparatory  to  entering  the  Prus- 
-slan  dominions  ;  and,  farther  on,  it  was  regularly  vise;  and 
the  luggage  was  searched  by  the  Prussian  authorities. 
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At  N^aux,  or  Reipen,  another  manufacturing  town,  all  the 
mscriptions  on  the  houses  became  at  once  changed  from 
Frencn  to  German,  indicating  that  we  were  now  in  the  ter- 
ritory which,  after  the  downfall  of  the  French  dominion, 
was  annexed,  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  to  Prussia — 
once  a  petty  auchy  of  the  German  empire,  nut  which  has, 
by  degrees,  become  a  first-rate  European  power.  As  we 
proceeded,  the  road  became  worse  and  worse :  we  had 
oefore  experienced  nothing  like  it ;  the  jolting  was  quite 
electrical. 

Aix-la-Chapelle  is  a  city  of  Roman  origin — the  ancient 
coronation-place  of  the  German  emperors.  The  entrance 
to  it  is  very  handsome,  by  a  uniform,  new  street ;  and  as 
you  proceed  into  the  town,  there  are  very  good  walks  and 
boulevards.  This  city  was  the  birth-place  of  Charlemagne. 
It  possesses  at  present  only  a  fraction  of  its  former  popu- 
lation, but  has  still  all  the  air  of  a  place  of  ^reat  impor- 
tance. The  central  part  contains  the  Town-house,  a  very 
large  building,  situated  in  the  MEurket-square,  on  the  site 
of  Charlemagne's  favourite  palace.  I  was  obliged  to  re- 
pair to  this  place,  to  obtain  another  passport — the  Belgic 
one.  procuj:^d  in  London,  being  no  longer  of  any  avail. 
In  the  Town-house,  is  the  spacious  room  which  was  the 
banquetting-hall  of  the  emperors,'in  the  day  of  their  new 
imperial  glory.  One  of  the  towers  of  this  edifice  is  a  work 
of  the  Romans.  Opposite  the  entrance  is  an  ancient 
fountain,  constantly  projecting  several  streams  of  water, 
and  surmounted  with  a  very  fine  copper  statue  of  Charle- 
magne, who  seems  honoured  in  this  city  as  a  kind  of  tute- 
lar saint 

The  sulphurous  waters  were  celebrated  in  the  time  of 
this  monarch,  and  still  attract  many  visitors — giving  to 
the  town  the  decided  character  of  a  watering-place,  with 
all  the  usual  accommodations  for  the  invalid  and  the 
fashionable.  There  is  a  new  and  elegant  building,  in  the 
best  part  of  the  town,  under  the'  portico  of  which,  at  the 
base  of  a  flight  of  steps,  the  hot  spring  is  made  to  issue, 
in  two  streams,  from  a  lion's  mouth.  A  band  of  music 
was  playing,  and  the  company  were  parading  the  neigh- 
boiurmg  public  walks,  as  at  Cheltenham  or  Leamington ; 
but  German  and  French,  instead  of  English,  met  the  ear. 
The  water  contains  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, with  a  smaller  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas;  and, 
according  to  Bergman,  the  solid  ingredients  are  nearly 
G.ve  grains  each — of  carbonate  of  hme,  and  muriate  of 
soda,  and  twelve  grains  of  carbonate  oi  soda — in  a  pint 
of  the  water.    The  taste  is  not  very  unpleasant. 

At  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  we  first  began  to  experience  the  in- 
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convenience  of  a  change  in  the  money.  All  through  Bel- 
gium, French  coins  prevail ;  consisting  of  gold  napoleons^ 
or  louts;  francs  and  their  fractional  pieces,  in  silver;  and, 
in  copper,  centimes^  and  the  old  soiis.  The  French  franc 
is  worth  about  ninepence,  and  three-fifths,  English,  more 
or  less ;  and  is  divided  into  a  hundred  parts,  called  cen- 
times, of  which  the  sous  contains  five.  Dutch  money  is 
also  current,  in  florins  and  cents.  The  value  of  a  len- 
fiorin  gold  piece  is  twenty-one  francs  and  a  halfj  or  seven- 
teen shillings  English.  At  Aix,  the  Prussian  money  began 
to  be  current,  and  our  bills  were  now  made  out  in  thaJerSy 
silber-groschen,  and  pfenning's :  a  thaler,  or  dollar,  is  worth 
about  three  francs  and  three-quarters,  or  nearly  three 
shillings  English;  thirty  groschen  make  a  thaler;  and 
there  are  twelve  pfennmgs  in  a  groschen,  so  that  ten 
pfennings  amount  to  about  a  penny  English. 

We  found,  on  consulting  the  excellent  Tahleati^  des 
Monnaies,  by  Charles  Jugel  of  Frankfort,  that,atthe  inns, 
advantage  was  generally  taken,  in  giving  change,  for 
money  of  one  kind,  in  coin  of  another:  me  difference, 
however,  was  seldom  of  any  consequence.  We  had 
availed  ourselves  of  the  convenience  of  taking  with  us 
circular  exchange  notes,  payable  at  a  great  number  of 
places ;  and  not  the  slightest  difficulty  of  delay  occurred 
m  obtaining  cash  at  the  banks,  without  any  discount,  at 
the  current  rate  of  exchange  for  the  time  being— unless, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  gold  were  desired,  which 
always  bore  a  premium.  It  is  also  a  wise  precaution,  to 
have  always  m  reserve,  a  few  English  sovereigns,  or 
French  napoleons,  as  they  will  go  every  where,  without 
much  loss;  and  thus  the  traveller  will  avoid  bein^  in  the 
awkward  predicament  of  one  or  two  gentlemen  whom  we 
met  with ;  who,  with  plenty  in  their  pockets,  were  penni- 
less, because  their  stock  of  cash  was  exhausted,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  places  at  which  their  exchange  notes  were 
payable. 

The  public  promenades,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  are 
very  extensive,  and  commodious ;  but  they  were  so  filled 
with  clouds  of  dust,  that  to  walk  in  them  was  a  w^ork  of 
supererogation:  the  citizens  of  Aix  do  not  seem,  as  yet, 
to  have  arrived  at  the  summer  luxury  of  watered  roads. 
Early  Jn  the  morning  after  our  arrival,  I  took  a  walk  along 
the  old  ruined  wall^  which  cammands  a  fine  view  of  the 
town;  but  its  appearance  was  not  near  so  imposing  as 
that  of  Liege,  from  the  heights  above  it  Aix  is  much 
sheltered  by  hills,  but  there  is  a  distant  prospect  of  a  more 
open  country,  towards  the  south.  Some  of  the  modem 
parts  of  the  town,  are  very  fine  and  spacious,  and  the 
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pump-room,  and  the  theatre,  certainly  have  a  splendid  ap- 
pearance. At  the  corners  of  many  streets,  particularly  m 
the  ancient  part,  are  images ;  and  it  is  evident  that  here, 
as  elsewhere,  superstition  has,  ages  ago,  struck  deeply 
its  roots.  In  some  places,  wreaths  of  flowers,  evergreens, 
and  fbstoons  of  eggs,  mingled  with  small  pieces  of  glass, 
continually  tinkling  in  the  wind,  were  hung  across  the 
streets,  in  honour  of  some  saint. 

In  the  decorations  of  Romish  churches,  there  seems  to 
be  an  endless  variety.  In  one,  situated  east  of  the  cathe- 
dral, the  pillars  were  ornamented  with  mirrors,  each  of 
which  had  a  candle  placed  before  it.  The  underlings 
"Were  going  about  collecting  money  as  usual ;  for  either 
the  money-box,  or  the  bagj'like  an  inverted  velvet  cap, 
suspended  at  the  end  of  a  stick,  meets  you  at  every  turn. 

The  cathedral  did  not  fail  to  attract  a  considerable  share 
of  our  notice ;  which  it  well  deserved,  as  being  rich  in  the 
associations  of  the  past,  and  in  relics  of  the  deepest  and 
most  costly  superstition.  The  nave,  which  was  built  by 
Charlemagne,  is  an  octagon,  approaching  to  the  general 
appearance  of  the  churches  of  the  holy  sepulchre :  its  ex- 
ceedingly massy  and  heavy  pillars  support  a  gallery,  the 
ceilings  of  which  are  finely  painted,  in  fresco ;  and  the 
centre  of  the  dome  is  rich  Mosaic.  The  loftiness  of  the 
choir  is  prodi^ous,  and  has  a  fine  effect.  Beneath  the 
dome  is  a  plam  marble  slab,  with  the  inscription  Carolo 
Magno  ;  for  it  was  here  that  this  mighty  monarch  was  in- 
terred, in  814.  After  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  three- 
quarters,  his  successor,  the  emperor  Otho  III.,  indulged  in 
that  ghostly  curiosity  which  has  often  led  to  the  attempt 
to  bnng  again  to  light  those  who  have,  for  ages,  dwelt  in 
silence  and  darkness  ;  on  the  sepulchre  being  opened,  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  presented  itself,  of  the  embalmed 
monarchy  sitting  in  a  marble  chair,  crowned,  and  attired 
in  imperial  robes — adorned  with  the  most  costly  orna- 
ments of  gold;  and  having  the  gospels,  in  golden  plates, 
on  his  knees. 

Nor  was  the  body  of  Charlemagne,  even  after  this  dis- 
closure, allowed  quietly  to  repose ;  for,  in  1165,  the  empe- 
ror Frederic  1.  took  a  fancy  to  pay  him  another  visit;  and 
two  bishops  were  now  ordered  to  remove  his  remains,  and 
to  place  them  in  an  antique  sarcophagus,  exquisitely 
carved,  representing  the  story  of  Proserpine.  The  French, 
in  the  pride  of  their  triumph— when  they  claimed  the  spoils 
of  Europe  as  their  own — carried  off  this  Roman  monu- 
ment to  Paris :  it  has,  however,  been  restored.  The  an- 
cient and  costly  columns  which  supported  the  nave  were, 
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at  the  same  time,  taken  away,  but  part  of  them  have  aUo 
been  returned. 

The  marble  chair,  no  longer  the  throne  of  him  whom 
the  strange  fondness  of  survivors  desired  to  render,  as  it 
were,  the  monarch  of  all  the  dead,  when  he  could  no  longer 
reign  over  the  living,  was  transferred  to  the  gallery  of  the 
church,  to  be  the  coronation- seat  of  future  princes ;  and 
our  party  were  ambitious  enough  to  ascend  for  a  moment, 
by  its  marble  steps,  this  chair,  on  which  Charlemagne  sat 
in  his  tomb  for  three  hundred  and  fifly  years;  and  on 
which  six-and-thirty  sovereigns  have  been  inaugurated  to 
reign  over  the  holy  Roman  empire,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
splendour  of  the  Gothic  and  feudsd  times.  The  pomp  of 
the  coronations  was  aided  by  the  erection  of  a  temporary 
flight  of  steps,  reaching  from  the  floor  of  the  church  to 
the  foot  of  this  chair  of  state,  which  was  covered,  on  the 
occasion,  with  plates  of  gold. 

Among  other  remarkable  objects,  are  some  paintings  of 
Albert  Durer,  whose  pieces  are  highly  valued  on  account 
of  their  scarcitv : — also,  tlie  altar  of  black  and  white  mar- 
ble, with  its  tabernacle  of  blue  marble;  and  the  pulpit, 
which  is  only  exhibited  on  high  days  and  holidays,  ex- 
cepting to  strangers.  It  is  usually  kept  covered  with  a 
carved  case  which,  when  removedj  discovers  a  front  of 
what  were  once,  at  least,  plates  or  gold,  ivory,  and  pre- 
cious stones :  how  far  gilding  and  paste  may  now  supply 
them,  we  were  not  informed ;  but  the  appearance  is  mag- 
nificent. 

In  Belgium,  we  had  not  observed  much  repetition  of  the 
responses  ;  but,  here,  the  people  appeared  quite  in  earnest, 
ana  sang  them  in  a  very  loud  tone,  alternately  with  a 
priest,  who  went  into  tlie  pulpit  and  read.  Afterwards,  a 
very  common-looking  man,  in  a  blue  fi'ock,  came  into  the 
church,  and  began  uttering  his  prayers  aloud,  in  a  stand- 
ing posture,  without  book,  and  in  German.  His  eye  was 
fixed — his  manner  impassioned,  and  the  whole  effect  bor» 
dered  strongly  upon  the  fanatical :  after  a  while,  a  num- 
ber of  people  joined  him,  as  they  had  before  accompanied 
the  priest 

But  the  objects,  in  this  church,  which  leave  the  strongest 
impression  on  the  mind,  are  the  Holy  Belies  for  which  it 
has  been,  during  many  ages,  so  celebrated.  We  were 
conducted,  by  the  verger,  into  a  gloomy  chamber,  where 
a  priest  was  soon  in  readiness,  to  show  us  these  sacred 
and  far-famed  curiosities.  Two  candles  were  lighted  im- 
mediately on  our  entering  the  sacristy— probably  to  keep 
away  any  malignant  influence  which  these  holy  things 
might  receive  from  the  gaze  of  heretics ;  for  the  room  was 


hot  SO  dark,  as  that  candle-light  was  of  any  service ;  and 
"we  had  fancied,  on  previous  occasions,  that  our  approach 
to  any  thing  sacred,  was  frequently  accompanied  with 
this  lighting  up  of  candles. 

The  great  relics  are  kept  in  a  large  shrine,  of  silver 
gilt,  and  of  venerable  antiquity,  in  the  form  of  a  gothic 
tomb,  ornamented  with  several  sculptures  in  relief,  and 
magnificently  wrought  with  what  are  said  to  be  precious 
stones.  This  case  being  opened,  the  following  articles 
•were  gravely  announced : — the  large  cloth  in  which  the 
body  of  John  the  Baptist  was  wrapped,  after  his  decapita- 
tion ;  the  robe  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  the  swaddling  clothes 
of  the  manager ;  and  the  linen  which  our  Saviour  wore 
on  the  cross,  retaining  visible  traces  of  his  blood.  This 
last  relic  is  regarded  as  the  most  important  of  the  whole; 
and  when  these  objects  are  exhibited  for  public  adoration, 
the  final  benediction  is  pronounced  in  connexion  with  it 
These  relics  are  shown,  for  a  fortnight,  every  seven  years, 
from  the  gallery  of  the  church,  to  crowds  of  devotees ; 
after  which  they  are  wrapped  in  new  silk,  of  red,  white, 
or  yellow ;  and  the  old  silks  which  have  been  so  lonff  in 
contact  with  these  sacred  things,  and  have  imbibed  ffom 
them  the  odour  of  sanctity,  are  cut  in  pieces,  and  distri- 
buted as  presents. 

The  multitude  of  strangers  that  used,  formerly,  to  throng 
this  city,  during  the  septennial  festival,  almost  exceeds 
belief.  The  houses  were  crowded  with  pilgrims  ;  while  so 
many  still  kept  flocking  into  the  town,  that  the  gates  were 
obliged  to.be  shut,  until  some  had  given  place  to  others; 
and,  at  times,  numbers  were  even  trampled  to  death.  It 
is  said  that  in  1496,  on  one  single  day  of  the  festival,  there 
were  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand 
arrivals,  and  the  golden  pieces  offered  to  the  Virgin,  in 
the  same  year,  for  the  miracles  supposed  to  be  wrought 
by  means  of  the  holy  relics,  were  in  number  eighty  thou- 
sand! 

Next  were  shown  to  us,  what  are  termed  the  gmall  relics^ 
which  are  carried  round  the  city  in  grand  procession, 
once  a  year,  and  are  contained  in  a  variety  of  shrines  ana 
cases.  We  now  had  the  privilege  of  gazing  on  what  were 
said  to  be— the  point  of  one  of  the  nails  with  which  our 
Saviour  was  pierced — a  piece  of  the  wood  of  the  cross ; 
a  tooth  of  St.  Catherine ;  a  bone  of  Charlemagne's  arm. 
inclosed  in  a  larj^e  case  of  silver,  representing  a  hand  ana 
arm ;  a  piece  of  the  cord  with  which  the  hands  of  our 
Saviour  were  bound  on  the  cross  ;  and  his  leathern  cirdle, 
sealed  with  the  seal  of  Constantine ;  some  hair  of  John 
the  Baptist ;  an  agnits  Deij  or  impression  of  a  lamb  bear- 
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ing  a  cross,  consecrated  in  1434,  and  accompanied  with 
various  relics  ;  a  link  of  the  chain  which  bound  St.  Peter 
in  prison ;  a  morsel  of  St.  Simeon's  arm.  in  which  he  held 
our  Saviour ;  and  another  bone  of  Charlemagne  ;  a  piece 
of  the  sponge  with  which  the  lips  of  Jesus  were  moistened 
on  the  cross,  set  in  a  golden  sun,  ornamented  with  enamel; 
a  spine  of  the  crown  of  thorns ;  another  considerable  piece 
of  the  cross,  inserted  in  a  crucifix  of  gold ;  the  skull  of 
Charlemagne,  and  his  hunting-horn ;  and  the  girdle  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  ,, 

The  bones  said  to  be  those  of  Charlemagne,  are  pro- 
bably his  real  remains.  There  are  many  other  relics  ;  but 
surely  these  maybe  regarded  as  enough  !  The  costliness 
and  Deauty  of  the  cases  in  which  they  are  enshrined,  are 
extreme  ;  and  several  of  the  objects  are  seen  under  glass. 
The  number  of  the  depositories  which  contain  thes.e  re- 
lics, is  between  thirty  and  forty,  varying  in  size,  from 
massy  shrines,  like  small  tombs  of  silver  and  gold,  to 
smaller  cases  of  various  forms,  of  the  same  metals,  and 
of  ivory,  the  whole  being  more  or  less  adorned  with  pre- 
cious stones,  or  their  substitutes.  The  priest  who  was  in 
attendance,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  we  betrayed  symptoms 
of  scepticism,  said,  Du  moins  ces  reliques  sont  ici  depuis 
vlitsieurs  siecles :  a  remark  quite  as  forbearing  towards 
neretics  as  could  be  expected,  in  such  an  atmosphere. 

Among  other  curiosities  which  are  also  here  preserved, 
and  which  were  shown  to  us  wilh  the  relics,  are  two  ex- 
quisitely eleeant  crowns  of  gold,  set  with  pearls,  rubies, 
and  diamonds  :  these  ecclesiastical  reg^a/ia  w^ere  given  by 
one  of  the  Duchesses  of  Brabant,  to  adorn  the  images  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child.  In  short,  nothing  conveyed  to  the 
mind  a  more  impressive  idea  than  this  church  and  its  con- 
tents, of  the  amazing  hold  which  superstition  has  been 
able  to  gain  over  mankind  ! 

It  is  professed  that  many  of  these  relics  have  been  on 
this  spot  for  nearly  a  thousand  years ;  and  that  Charle- 
magne, who  collected  the  greater  part  of  them,  obtained 
several  of  the  most  important  from  Jerusalem,  having  l»- 
come  master,  on  his  coronation  at  Rome,  on  Christmas 
Day,  A.  D.,  800,  as  Emperor  of  the  West,  not  only  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  but  of  many  other  sacred  places  and 
treasures,  which  were  presented  to  him  by  the  King  of 
Persia.  He  is  said  to  have  received  some  of  these  pre- 
cious objects  from  Constantinople,  as  presents  from  the 
Greek  Emperors,  to  their  mighty  peer.  Indeed  Charle- 
magne seems  to  have  been  the  pride  and  glory  of  th^ 
church,  as  well  as  of  the  field  of  war ;  and  tiiose  who 
either  dreaded  his  arms,  or  admired  his  attachment  to  the 
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Romish  religion,  sent  him  relics  from  the  three  quarters 
of  the  globe.  These  he  distributed  among  the  churches 
of  which  he  was  the  founder ;  but  reserved  the  prime  of 
them  for  this,  his  favourite  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  the 
chapel  of  his  court.  They  profess  still  to  have  the  cope 
in  which  Pope  Leo  III.  assisted  by  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  bisnops,  officiated,  in  presence  of  Charlemagne, 
at  the  consecration  of  the  church;  but  this  was  not  shown. 
Charlemagne  was  so  attached  to  Aix,  that  he  made  it  his 
capital;  and  ordained  that  all  future  sovereigns  of  the 
Holy  Roman  empire  should  first  be  crowned  here,  pre- 
paratory to  their  being  confirmed  in  the  imperial  dignity, 
at  Rome ;  a  mandate  which  was  obeyed  during  five  hun- 
dred years. 

The  pamphlet*  containing  an  account  of  these  relics, 
which  is  sold  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  under  the  imprimatur  of 
the  Vicar  General,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  exhibi- 
tions of  modern  popery ;  showing  that  it  clings  to  all  the 
mysticism  and  dotage  of  the  dark  ages,  amidst  the  va- 
rious and  conflicting  influences  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Neither  philosophy,  nor  rationalism ;  nor  the  rays  of  ge- 
nuine truth,  seem,  here,  to  have  disturbed  its  repose,  in 
the  gloomy  sanctuary  of  its  relics ;  and  it  still  dreams  on, 
"With  an  infatuated  fondness,  over  all  the  images  of  super- 
stition, around  which  the  brilliant  empire  of  Charlemagne 
threw  so  false  a  glory. 

The  singular  book  alluded  to,  besides  a  full  account  of 
the  relics  and  arguments  for  their  genuineness,  contains 
the  form  of  words,  in  which  each  of^the  four  great  relics, 
is  annually  announced  to  the  people^  and  the  petitions  that 
are  to  be  uttered,  during  the  pubhc  exhibition  of  each. 
One  of  the  last  prayers,  which  is  a  bidding-prayer^  is 
partly  on  behalf  of  *  our  holy  Father,'  the  Pope,  and  his 
cardinals,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
the  city  and  authorities  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  pilfiprims 
who  visit  it,  and  the  souls  of  the  departed.  The  deluded 
votaries  are,  in  this  tract,  taught  to  oelieve  that  the  pre- 
sence and  the  contemplation  of  these  religs,  are  a  security 
for  the  special  favour  and  intercession  of  those  with  whose 
persons  they  were  formerly  identified,  as  their  remains,  or 
as  having  been  consecrated  by  their  use :  t  and  they  are 
pronounced  to  be  the  source  of  all  happiness,  welfare,  and 

*  Schatzkammer  des  Aachener  HeiHgthunis,  oder  Kurae  Beachraibang 
der  h  h.  Reliquien,  welche  von  dem  glorwttrdigsten  Kalaer,  Karl  dem 
Groflaen,  in  der  Krdnunga-and  Domkirche  U.  L.  F.  geaammelt  worden, 
imd,  alle  sieben  Jahre,  gezeigt  werden.  Aachen,  183Z. 
t  Dieae  kostbaren  G^enstiCnde  vernchem  uns  besondere  Gnaden,  und 
.,.1-^ Fiiibitte,  in  Anaehung  und  Gegenwart  jener  StUcke,  die  aonat 
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prosperity y  to  the  city  ;*  having  neyer  been  taken  away, 
or  fallen  under  the  power  of  enemies,  notwithstanding  the 
devastations  of  the  Normans,  the  troubles  occasioned  by 
heresy  J  the  frequent  occupancy  of  the  town  by  hostile 
armies,  and  its  having  been  repeatedly  reduced  to  ashes 
by  &ce.  t 

The  ambition  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  migratory  en- 
terprise of  the  adventurer,  have  disregarded  the  great 
boundaries  which  nature  has  placed  between  the  countries 
of  the  earth ;  nor  do  mountains^  or  mighty  rivers,  form  an 
effectual  barrier.    The  distinction  which  has,  from  time 
immemorial,  subsisted  between  the  people  inhabiting  at  a 
distance  from  the  Rhine,  westward,  and  those  who  have 
dwelt  along  its  western  shore,  ana  in  the  country  east- 
ward of  its  course,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  some  of 
those  fierce  and  warlike  tribes,  described  in  so  full  and 
interesting  a  manner  by  Tacitus,  under  the  general  name 
of  Germaniy  and  who,  appearing  to  have  had  a  common 
origin,  were  spread  over  so  vast  a  proportion  of  Europe, 
as  scarcely  to  be  included  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Vis- 
tula, the  Danube  and  the  ocean,  settled  within  the  limits  of 
Gaul,  and  colonized  its  eastern  border.    In  Cassar's  divi- 
sion, all  the  German  provinces  on  the  left,  or  western  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  were  included  in  Belgic  GauL 

The  vast  forests  of  the  ancient  GermanL  appear,  froai 
a  remote  antiquity,  to  have  been  the  cradle  oi  freedom, 
and  of  chivalry  ;  and  about  a  century  before  the  Christiaa 
era,  immense  armies  of  these  nations  menaced  Italy,  from 
the  Alps,  and  made  the  Romans  to  tremble  for  their  pos- 
sessions, till  these  barbarian  tribes  were  overthrown,  with 
terrific  slaughter,  by  Marius.  Half  a  century  later,  Julius 
Caesar,  while  engaged  in  his  wars  in  Gaul,  defeated  the 
borderers  of  the  Rhine,  who  had  invaded  that  country, 
and  obtained  other  victories  over  the  Germani.  These 
nations  continued  to  furnish  employment  to  the  Roman 
arms,  during  the  most  splendid  period  of  the  empire;  and 
the  name  Germanicus  was  commonly  given  to  those  ge- 
nerals who  had  been  on  service  in  Germany;  among 
whom  the  most  renowned  was  Germanicus  Caesar,  the 
son  of  Drusus,  and  father  of  the  Emperor  Caligula. 

From  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  who 
died  A.  D.  180,  the  Germanic  tribes  became  more  and  more 

mil  ihrem  Wesen  vereinigt,  oder  ihnen  zugehdrig  und  gewidmet  warm. 
Vide  Vorrede. 

*  Diesem  Orte  allea  Gliick,  Heil|  and  WoUstand,  dnrch  dioM  h«liga 
Erbschaft  zukOmmt.    31. 
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ibnnidaUe  to  the  waning  empire ;  and  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, they  formed  confederacies  against  the  Romans; 
who,  instead  of  having  it  in  their  power  further  to  subju- 
rate  other  nations,  were  now  increasingly  unable  to  de- 
lend  themselves.  At  length,  in  the  year  476,  the  northern 
hordes  succeeded  in  dethroning  Augustulus,  the  last  sove- 
reign of  the  western* division  of  the  empire,  and  in  finally 
destroying  the  Roman  power.  Italy,  after  repeatedly 
changing  its  masters,  fell,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth 
century,  to  a  considerable  extent,  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Lombards,  another  northern  people.  These  so  ha- 
rassed Pope  Adrain  I.  that  he  was  glad  to  obtain  the  as- 
sistance or  Charlemagne,  then  King  of  the  Franks  ;  who, 
having  subdued  the  Lombards,  and  added  their  territory 
to  his  other  conquests,  revived  the  western  empire  ;  and 
was  crowned,  as  its  sovereign,  at  Rome,  in  the  year  800, 
by  Leo  IIL  Thus  was  founded  the  great  Prankish  domi- 
nion, comprehending  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Germany,  to  the 
Northern  Sea ;  and  now,  C^ermany^  as  part  of  this  conso- 
lidation of  territory,  was,  for  the  first  time,  united  under 
the  sway  of  one  sovereign. 

After  the  death  of  this  great  monarch,  his  unwieldly 
empire,  now  in  the  hands  oT  his  son  Louis  le  Dehonnaire^ 
scarcely  sustained  itself;  and  three  years  after  the  death 
of  Louis,  it  was  formally  divided,  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun, 
in  843,  among  his  sons,  Louis,  Charles,  and  Lothaire  ;  of 
whom,  the  first  obtained  Germany,  and  was  hence  called 
Louis  the  German,  Under  his  son,  Charles  le  Groa^  the 
great  empire  of  Charlemagne  reappeared,  in  884 ;  but  the 
coherence  of  this  heterogenous  mass  of  nations  was  but 
of  ephemeral  duration ;  for,  in  887,  Charles  was  deposed 
by  the  German  states,  of  which  Arnulph,  son  of  Charles's 
brother  Carloman,  was  now  made  king.  Arnulph  died  in 
899,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis  the  Infant ;  on 
whose  death,  in  911,  the  Carlovingian  race  became  extinct. 
and  Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia,  was  made  Emperor  of 
Germany,  by  election. 

After  Conrad's  decease,  Henry,  surnamed  the  Fowler, 
was  elected  to  the  German  throne,  in  919 ;  and  with  him 
commenced^ the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Saxony,  from 
w^hich  country  he  had  previously  derived  the  title  of  Duke. 
The  sway  of  these  princes  was  remarkable  for  its  war- 
like spirit,  and  for  the  victories  that  were  gained  over  the 
Hungarian  tribes :  and,  during  this  period,  many  of  the 
German  cities  were  founded.  The  practice  of  election  to 
the  empire  now  became  an  established  law;  and  Germany 
was,  from  this  time,  a  kind  of  imperial  republic.  Under 
Otho  the  Great,  in  the  tenth  cenUiry,  the  bounds  of  the 
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empire  were  enlarged,  so  as  to  comprehend  Rome  and 
Italy ;  but  the  emperor  could  not  receive  his  title  of  Au- 
gustus till  he  had  been  crowned  by  the  Pope :  from  the 
time  of  Charles  V.,  however,  this  practice  was  discon- 
tinued. 

By  the  election  of  Conrad  H,  in  1024,  the  house  of  Sax- 
ony was  succeeded  by  that  of  Franconia.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  IIL,  of  this  dynasty,  the  German  or  Holy  Roman 
Empire  attained  its  maximum  ;  comprehending  Germany, 
Italy,  Burgundy,  and  Lorraine ;  while  Denmark,  Hungary, 
Poland,  and  other  districts  of  Sclavonia,  were  either  its 
tributaries,  or  its  vassals.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  increas- 
ing influence  of  the  papal  church,  and  the  rapid  progress 
ofthe  feudal  system,  which  gave  so  much  power  to  the 
electoral  princes,  the  empire  had  begun  to  decline.  On 
the  death  of  Henry  V,  of  Franconia,  in  1125,  Lothaire  the 
Saxon  received  the  crown. 

In  1138,  Conrad  III.,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Suabia,  was 
elected  to  this  unwieldly  aggregate  of  power,  as  successor 
to  Lothaire ;  and  the  emperors  of  the  house  ^f  Suabia 
held  the  sovereignty  upwards  of  another  century,  till  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  latter  Franconian  princes,  and 
those  orSuabia^  the  ambition  of  the  Popes,  who  claimed 
supreme  dominion  over  Christendom,  gave  rise  to  per- 
petual contests  between  them  and  the  Emperors  ;  and  the 
factions  of  the  Guelphs,  and  the  Ghibelines,  the  respective 
partisans  of  each,  held  Germany  and  Italy  in  agitation  for 
centuries  ;  during  the  whole  of  which  period  the  authority 
of  the  emperors  was  constantly  on  the  wane. 

After  the  death  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  in  1250, 
occurred  that  period  of  lawlessness  and  confusion,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Great  Interregnum.  Conrad  IV.,  the 
son  of  Frederick,  had,  on  his  father's  death,  assumed  the 
imperial  title ;  but  William,  Count  of  Holland,  procured 
himself  to  be  crowned  in  the  cathedral  of  Aix-la-Chapel!e, 
and  subsequently  defeated  Conrad  in  battle.  On  the  death 
of  William,  in  1256,  the  Archbishop-Elector  of  Cologne 
offered  the  imperial  crown  to  Richard,  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
brother  to  Henry  the  Third,  of  England,  and  assisted  at 
his  coronation,  in  1257  ;  while  the  Archbishop  of  TreTes 
declared  Alphonso,  King  of  Castile,  emperor.  Richard 
soon  abdicated,  and  retired  to  Encrland.  with  the  empty 
title  of  King  of^  the  Romans  ;  which  had  been  conferred 
on  him  previously  to  his  election  to  the  empire.  From 
1258  to  1273,  the  empire  was  Without  a  head,  and  in  a  state 
of  the  utmost  anarchy :  Conradin,  son  of  Conrad  IV.,  tiie 
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last  of  the  Hohenstaufen  family,  or  the  house  of  Suabia, 
perished  on  the  scaffold,  at  Naples. 

At  length,  in  1273,  Rudolph,  Count  of  Hapsburgh,  was 
elected  emperor,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  greatness 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  from  which  family  most  of  the 
emperors  were  subsequently  elected.  The  Austrian  dy- 
nasty traces  its  origin  to  the  lords  of  a  small  territory^  on 
the  river  Aar,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  in  Switzerland ; 
where  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle  testify  to  the  anti- 
quity of  this  imperial  race.  In  1440,  Frederick  III.,  Duke 
of  Austria,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  German  throne ;  and  the 
sovereign  dignity  descended  in  the  male  line  of  his  fami- 
ly, for  about  three  hundred  years.  In  1519,  Charles  V., 
heir  to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  grandson  to  Maximilian, 
the  successor  of  Frederick,  received  the  imperial  sceptre. 
The  male  line  of  the  race  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburgh  be- 
came extinct  in  1740,  by  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  Maria 
Theresa,  only  daughter  of  Charles,  married  the  Duke  of 
Liorraine ;  and  her  son  Joseph  11.  commenced  the  second 
imperial  house  of  Austria ;  namely,  the  Lorraine  branch. 

While  the  German  empire  continued,  its  sovereign  was 
regarded  as  having  the  precedency  among  the  potentates 
of  Europe.  His  power  in  the  administration,  however, 
was  veiy  limited,  the  sunreme  authority  residing  in  the 
Diet,  which  consisted  oi  the  colleges  of  the  electors,  the 
pritices,  and  the  imperial  towns.  The  electors,  and  princes, 
became  vested  with  little  less  than  regal  supremacy,  in 
their  respective  territories  ;  and  were  more  powerful  than 
some  .crowned  heads.  The  people,  originally,  had  a  voice 
in  the  election  of  the  emperor ;  but  this  function  ultimately 
devolved  on  the  King  or  Bohemia,  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  and  Hanover,  the  Prince  Palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Marquis  of  Brandenburg,  afterwards  King  of  Prussia, 
and  the  three  Archbishops  of  Maintz,  Treves,  and  Co- 
logne :  the  power  of  these  lay  and  spiritual  electors  was 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  emperors  themselves.  The 
spiritual,  or  archbishop-electors,  certainly  had  functions 
and  dignities  of  which  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  never 
dreamed.  They  were  Arch-Chancellors  of  the  Holy  Ro- 
man Empire  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  in  GauL  respec- 
tively ;  though  the  title,  so  far  as  it  related  to  Gaul,  had 
become  a  mere  name,  long  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
imperial  dominion. 

To  prevent  the  confusion  that  might  sometimes  arise 
from  a  contested  election,  while  their  was  no  sovereign,  a 
successor  to  the  emperor  was  frequently  chosen  by  the 
electors,  duiing  his  lifetime.  This  prince  was  crowned 
King  of  the  Romans  j  and  addressed,  like  the  emperor, 
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with  the  title  of  ^majesty.'  But  the  pomp  and  glory  oftiie 
Holy  Roman  Empire  have  passed  away;  and,  like  the 
more  ancient,  and  more  powerful  empires  of  the  world,  it 
is  numbered  among  the  things  that  were.  Napoleon,  wlio 
aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the  west,  seems,  when  emperor 
of  the  French,  to  have  had  in  view  the  ancient  custom  of 
the  German  empire,  in  styling  his  successor-apparent, 
King  of  Rome. 

The  French  revolution,  and  the  subsequent  |>ower  o^ 
Bonaparte,  rapidly  hastened  on  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Germanic  empire.  The  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  were  overwhelmed  by  the  French :  Bavaria,  Wur- 
temberg,  and  Saxony,  were  erected  into  three  kingdoms, 
with  the  annexation  of  smaller  states  ;  and  the  battle  oif 
Austerlitz,  and  the  tiie  subsequent  treaty  of  Presburg,  de- 
stroyed the  power  of  Austria,  and  deprived  her  of  her 
principalities  of  the  Tyrol,  and  Suabia,  her  barriers  against 
Italy  and  France.  In  1806,  soon  after  this  treaty,  most  of 
the  states  in  the  north  and  south  of  Germany,  renounced 
their  connexion  with  the  empire,  and  joined  in  a  league, 
entitled  '  The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,'  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  confederated 
powers  agreed  to  hold  their  legislative  assemblies  at  Frank- 
fort ;  and  to  restrict  their  services,  and  assistance,  to  each 
other :  in  short,  they  were  to  constitute  a  cluster  of  mili- 
tary states,  under  the  virtual  dictation  of  Napoleon.  The 
German  emperor,  Francis  II.,  thus  reduced  in  authority 
and  power,  formally  abdicated  thetitleof  Em perorof  Ger- 
many, at  Vienna,  August  6,  1806,  assuming  that  of  Em- 
peror of  Austria.  Thus  was  dissolved  an  empire  that  had 
lasted,  with  fluctuations,  for  the  space  of  a  thousand  years, 
dating  from  Charlemagne. 

At  the  end  of  1813,  the  French  were  expelled  from  every 
part  of  Grermany ;  and  the  deposition  of  Napoleon,  the 
downfall  of  the  power  of  France,  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  Confedary  of  the  Rhine,  in  1814,  restored  the  smaller 
sovereigns  to  their  dominions.  On  Bonaparte's  reappear- 
ance in  France,  'from  Elba,  in  1815,  the  most  gigantic 
efforts  were  maae,  in  Germany,  to  prevent  his  return  to 
power ;  and  on  his  final  overthrow  at  Waterloo,  on  the 
18th  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  it  is  said  that  1,200,000 
men,  armed,  and  unarmed,  were  prepared  to  march  against 
him.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  now  made  a  proposal  to 
Francis,  the  Austrian  emperor,  that  he  should  resume  the 
ancient  title,  which  offer  he  declined  to  accept 

Germany  once  more  assumed  the  appearance,  at  least, 
of  a  political  whole,  in  the  constitution  of  the  confedera- 
tion, (Bundes   Verf(U9wig^)  which  was  formed  in  June, 
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1815.  In  this  imperfectly  balanced  union  of  powers, 
Austria  and  Prussia  have  naturally  a  predominant  influ- 
ence ;  though  they  have  withholden  from  the  confedera- 
tion several  of  their  provinces  which  are  not  German.  The 
component  parts  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  are 
thirty-eight,  thirty-four  being  monarchical  states,  the 
heads  oi  which  have  various  titles.  The  four  remaining 
parts,  are  the  free  cities  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  and  Lubeck.  The  principal  object  of  the 
confederacy  was  to  secure  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  each  state;  and  to  maintain  internal,  and  external 
tranquillity,  by  uniting  to  check  any  mutual  aggressions 
among  the  states  themselves  ;  and  to  repel  the  attack  of  a 
foreign  enemy.  In  case  of  clashing  interests,  or  the  oc- 
currence of  disputes,  no  part  of  the  confederation  can  go 
to  war,  or  make  peace,  or  a  truce,  or  any  such  engagement, 
independently  of  the  rest,  each  member  being  bound  to 
yield  to  the  decision  of  the  whole.  The  internal  manage- 
ment of  the  states  is  lefl,  in  general,  to  the  care  of  the 
respective  governments;  and  they  are  always  to  have  in 
readiness  lor  the  purposes  of  the  confederation,  an  army, 
levied  in  the  proportion  of  one  man  to  every  hundred  in- 
habitants. The  Diet,  or  Assembly  of  Plenipotentiaries, 
consists  of  delegates  from  the  various  states,  and  is  held 
at  Frankfort. 


LETTER    VI. 

Road  U)  Cologne — Juliers — Bergheim— Catholic  Subscription  for  the 
New  Testament,  in  Germany — Cologne — The  Rhine— Churches — 
Deufz— Cologne  Cathedral— The  Three  Kings— Churches  of  St. 
Ursula,  St.  G6r^on,  and  St.  Peter— Voyage  on  the  Rhine  to  Bonn 
— FJeschi— The  Seven  Mountains— Bonn— Cathedral— Popples- 
dorf— Kreulzberg— Protestant  Church  at  Bonn — Church  of  the 
Jesuits — King  of  Prussia's  Birth-Day — University  of  Bonn. 

Mt  dbar  Friend  :  We  led  the  good  accommodations  of 
the  Rhine  Hotel,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  at  six  in  the  morning, 
for  Cologne;  a  distance  of  about  forty-five  miles.  We 
stopped,  first^  at  St.  Juliers,  a  strongly  fortified  place,  situ- 
ated in  a  plain ;  where  our  horses  were  baited  with  bread. 
On  inquiring  what  bread  it  was?  the  answer  was,  *  Rockenr 
brot^^  rye-bread ;  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  the  horses, 
and  the  driver,  standing  together,  and  sharing  the  same 
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fare.  We  afterwards  traversed  a  flat,  and  unenclosed,  but 
highly  cultivated  country.  Thepavea  road  was  lined  with 
fine  trees,  among  which  were  the  apple,  the  cherry,  and 
the  walnut,  interspersed  with  numerous  crucifixes  ;  some 
of  which  stood  in  the  corn-fields,  surrounded,  to  some 
distance,  with  turf. 

Every  thing  now  reminded  us  of  the  Prussian  authority; 
all  the  barriers,  railed  bridges,  and  guard-houses,  bein| 
painted  in  white  and  black  stripes.  We  also  observed 
that,  since  we  had  changed  governments,  the  road  was 
measured  in  a  novel  manner  ;  small  stones  being  placed 
in  the  ground,  thirty  or  forty  in  a  mile,  at  regular  intervals, 
marking  the  distance  from  Cologne.  The  weather  was 
intensely  hot ;  and,  at  Bergheim,  we  stopped  till  the  heat  of 
the  day  was  abated.  This  little  town,  with  its  walls  and 
gates,  reminds  you,  like  most  other  places,  even  the  small- 
est, in  these  parts,  of  wars  and  sieges.  It  is  a  great 
thoroughfare  into  Germany ;  and  five  or  six  carriages 
were  sometimes  seen  posting  through  it  at  once,  during 
our  stay. 

Judging  from  appearances,  superstition  seems  to  in- 
crease, in  this  direction,  rather  than  to  diminish.  One  of 
the  numerous  crucifixes  we  had  seen,  was  just  outside 
one  of  the  gates  of  Bergheim ;  and,  here,  a  poor  old  lady 
was  carefully  telling  her  beads.  It  was,  however,  some 
counterpoise,  to  find  on  the  table  of  the  inn,  which  was  the 
Duke  ot  Wellington,  a  prospectus,  printed  at  Nurenberg, 
in  May,  1S35,  containing  an  invitation  to  Catholic  Germa- 
ny, to  unite  in  subscribing  for  an  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, in  the  vernacular  tongue,  from  the  Vulgate,  to 
be  published  under  the  auspices  or  the  church  :*  in  order, 
as  the  prospectus  stated,  that  both  clergy  and  laity  might 
do  their  utmost  to  difiuse  the  New  Testament  scriptures, 
so  that  not  a  single  cottage  should  be  without  them ;  and 
that  there  might  be  no  school  in  which  they  should  not  be 
read.  The  price  is  to  be  twelve  and  a  half  silbergroschen 
for  each  of  the  four  numbers,  or  about  five  shillings  the 
whole ;  a  sum  which  shows  that  the  art  of  cheap  scripture- 
printing  is  still  to  be  learned  here :  but  the  fact  itself  is  a 
phenomenon  ;  as  beinff  entirely  at  variance  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Romish  Church.  Whether  this  measure  be 
dictated  by  the  mere  policy  of  doing  something  by  vray  of 
accommodation  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  or  Trom  better 
motives,  it  is,  at  all  events,  a  matter  of  rejoicing  that,  al- 

♦  Einladung  an  das  ^atolische  Deulschland,  zur  Subscription  aaf 
das  mil  Papsilicher  Approbation  erscheinende  Neuc  Testament 
nnscrs  Herm  luid  Heilandes  Jesu  Christi 
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thongh  the  sacred  fountain  of  divine  knowledge  may  flow 
through  the  channel  of  Romanism,  truth  v/ill,  nevrertheless, 
be  diffused  among  the  peoole  ;  and  that  the  grand  or iwcip/e 
of  reading  the  scriptures  for  themselves^  will  begin  to  ac- 
quire a  currency  which  it  has  never  before  attained. 

The  country  from  Bergheim  was  still  unenclosed,  but 
luxurious,  and  overspread  with  the  abundant  sheaves  of 
harvest     A  large  cemetery,  on  the  left,  laid  out  in  a  pictu- 
resque manner,  announced  our  approach  to  Colonge,  or 
Koln,  which  we  entered  Ihrough  some  fortifications,  and 
by  narrow  streets;  and  took  up  our  abode  at  the  Gasthof 
zum  Grossen  Rheinherg.     We  were  now  upon  the  banks 
of  the  far-famed  RhinCj  the  river  of  Roman  story,  con- 
secrated by  the  ashes  of  martyrs,  and  rendered  classic  by 
the  many  legends  of  poetry  and  romance :  nor  can  those 
stupendous  movements  be  forgotten,  which  its  banks  have 
witnessed  in  modern  times  ;  when  he  who  afterwards  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Protector  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  but  was  really  its  master,  marched  his  vast  armies . 
across  these  waters,  anjd  changed  the  destinies  of  the  an- ' 
cient  German  empire. 

It  is  said  that,  at  the  taking  of  Hockheim,  a  place  near 
Mentz,  when  the  Austrian  troops  obtained  their  first  view 
of  the  Rhine,  from  the  summit  of  a  hill,  they  suddenly 
halted  to  gaze  on  theaioble  stream,  which  had  been  familiar 
to  them  by  name,  during  the  preceding  fifteen  years,  as  the 
centre  of  so  many  momentous,  warlike  events  :  the  firing 
ceased,  and  on  the  general's  inquiring  the  cause  of  the 
delay ,^the  soldiers  shouted,  and  instantly  rushed  down  upon 
the  enemy,  and  drove  them  into  the  river.  What  a  strange 
compound  of  elements  is  man  ! 

The  emotions  with  which  this  noble  stream  is  beheld 
for  the  first  time,  are  increased,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  concealed  by  the  houses,  till  its  ample  flood,  upwards 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  bursts  upon  you  at  once, 
from  the  windows  of  the  principal  hotels.  Close  to  the 
^heinberg,  is  the  bridge  of  boats,  constructed  to  rise  and 
fall  with  the  tide,  and  forming  a  pleasant  walk  over  to 
Deutz,  one  of  the  suburbs,  on  the  opposite  shore  ;  where, 
in  the  evening,  some  gardens  appeared  brilliantly  illur 
minated. 

In  the  morning,  after  seeing  the  Dutch  steamboat  begin 
its  voyage  to  Nimeguen,  wo  set  off  to  take  a  general  view 
of  Cologne,  which  is  of  great  extent,  lying  along  the  bank 
of  the  nver,  for  between  two  and  three  miles.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  town  is  old,  and  exhibits  a  strange  mixture  of 
the  styles  of  building  that  have  successively  prevailed, 
through  many  centuries.    It  owes  its  name  to  the  colony 
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which  Claudius,  the  Roman  emperor,  sent  here,  by  desire 
of  his  wife  Agrippina,  who  was  born  on  the  spot  Hence 
Cologne  was,  originally,  called  Colonia  Agrippina ;  and 
it  has  retained  to  modern  times,  traces  of  the  Roman 
forms  of  municipal  government.  It  has  upwards  of  sixty 
thousand  inhabitants,  encloses  a  vast  space,  with  many 
gardens  and  orchards,  and  is  fortified  on  tne  land  side. 
The  walk  along  the  bank  of  the  Rhine  is  delightful :  but 
Cologne  itself  is  by  no  means  an  agreeable  place,  many 
parts  having  a  very  ruinous  appearance ;  and  its  odours 
form  but  too  sensible  a  contrast  to  the  celebrated  'water  of 
Jean  Marie  Farina,  to  the  depot  of  which  we  were  con- 
ducted. The  town  has  an  antique,  gothic  aspect  and  the 
only  specimen  of  Grecian  architecture  is  the  beautiful 
Town-House. 

Several  churches  were  open,  at  this  early  hour ;  among 
others  St  Severin's,  St  John's  and  St  Helen's,  which 
contain  brazen  fonts,  odd  old  paintings  of  popish  legends, 
.or  miserable  daubs  of  wretches  in  purgatpry,  some  of 
whom  are  lifted  out  by  priests,  usine  their  rosaries  as 
ropes,  and  being  thus  exhibited  as  me  saviours  of  the 
people.  In  one  of  these  churches,  a  woman  was  reading 
her  prayers  aloud  ;  in  another,  were  a  number  of  children, 
one  of  whom  read,  while  theotners  responded  ;  afterwards 
all  sung  together,  in  good  time,  the  priest  at  the  altar  con- 
tinuing his  pantomimic  genuflexions,  with  little  apparent 
connexion  with  the  worship  of  the  rest  In  St  James's 
was  a  figure,  probably  of  the  patron  saint,  in  whose  hand 
a  bunch  of  earlv  grapes  had  been  put,  as  first  fruits.  It 
was  ludicrous,  nere,  to  see  a  man  carrying  a  lighted  Ian- 
thorn  before  the  priest,  as  he  came  down  from  the  altar, 
in  broad  day  light ;  but  Romanism  would  fain  pro/o«g-  the 
night.  The  money  box,  as  usual,  was  handed  round,  at 
the  sound  of  a  beU.  A  large  school  of  children  were  pre- 
sent, with  their  slates  and  baskets  on  their  arms ;  and  it 
was  melancholy  to  think  of  so  many  poor  innocents  being 
subjected,  from  their  tender  age,  to  this  system  of  spiritusu 
despotism  and  darkness. 

We  went  over  the  water  to  Deutz;  and  entered  the 
church,  at  the  tiioe  of  a  funeral.  The  altars  were  dressed 
with  black  screens,  having  skulls  and  cross  bones  painted 
on  them ;  and  the  coffin  was  placed  in  the  middle  aisle,  vrith 
many  high  tapers  burning  around  it  The  smoke  of  in- 
cense from  a  vessel  on  the  floor  was  rising  up  over  the 
bier,  and  five  or  six  priests,  habited  in  mourning  robes, 
said  the  mass  for  the  dead  :  the  organ  tones,  in  the  minor 
key,  had  a  very  plaintive  eflect;  and  the  whole  ceremony 
was  exoeadingly  solemiL    When  it  was  over,  the  friends 
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of  the  deceased  walked  past  an  altar,  where  stood  a  salver 
in  which  each  deposited  an  offering,  which  the  priest  bless- 
ed with  extended  arms ;  and  which  we  supposed  was  to 
be  a  ransom  from  the  pains  of  purgatory,  by  purchasing 
masses.  Every  thing  seemed  here  to  breatlie  the  spirit  of 
the  dark,  dismal  ages,  before  the  reformation ;  and  in  this 
church,  was  an  image  of  the  Madonna,  witli  the  delusive 
inscription,  Mater  Jesu  consolatrLv  afflictoruriu 

From  DeutZj  the  view  of  Cologne,  with  its  numerous 
towers,  and  spires,  and  the  vast  unfinished  mass  of  the 
cathedral,  is  very  striking.  This  church  is  a  colossal 
fragment  of  the  spiritual  ambition  of  Romanism.  It  was 
intended  to  have  two  towers,  each  fi\e  hundred  feet  high, 
one  of  which,  of  enormous  breadth,  is  built  to  about  half 
that  elevation.  The  height  of  the  choir  is  unusual ;  and 
the  effect  produced  by  the  immense,  unwieldy  scale,  of  the 
nvhole  hall-finished  building,  is  that  of  a  sublime  and  stu- 
pendous mouldering  ruin.  "The  original  design  was  begun 
in  1248 ;  but  only  the  choir,  and  the  chapels  surrounding 
it.  have  ever  been  completer  T  he  interior  is  supported  by 
aoout  one  hundred  columns ;  some  of  which  are  ten  feet  in 
diameter.  The  unfinished  part  has  a  wooden  ceiling,  and 
is  low ;  but,  the  effect  of  the  lofty  choir,  viewed  from  the 
east,  on  the  outside,  is  gorgeous  in  the  extreme.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  describe  this  pillared,  vaulted  wilderness, 
which  now  again  re-echoes  with  the  sound  of  the  work- 
men. Its  style  is  highly  ornamental ;  and,  among  the  ob- 
jects of  curiosity  it  contains,  are  the  splendid  altar  table ; 
the  gigantic  candelabra ;  the  beautiful  statues ;  the  magni- 
ficent monuments ;  the  superb  stained  windows ;  the 
picture  of  the  adoration  ol  the  Magi,  by  Philip  Kalf,  in 
1406;  the  tapestry  of  the  choir;  the  silver  coffin  of  St 
Engelbert;  and^  especially,  the  tomb  believed  by  the  Ca- 
tholics to  contam  the  bones  of  the  Three  Magi. 

This  chapel  of  the  lliree  Kinga^  as  it  is  called,  is  of 
marble,  in  the  Ionic  style.  Before  the  French  revolution, 
the  skulls,  adorned  with  crowns  of  gold,  and  with  precious 
stones,  were  seen  through  a  golden  grating;  and  the  shrine 
containing  them,  was  one  blaze  of  the  most  costly  precious 
Atones,  so  as  to  dazzle  and  surprise  the  beholder.  What 
was  lost  during  the  period  of  revolutionary  confusion, 
either  by  being  made  the  spoil  of  war,  or  the  prey  of  pri- 
vate cupidity,  has  since  been,  as  far  as  possible,  imitated 
in  gilt  metals,  enamel,  and  the  like ;  and  many  precious 
stones  have  been  given,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cologne. 
The  presumed  possession  of  the  Magi,  conferred  great 
celebrity  on  this  city,  for  ages:  and  'the  Three  Kings  of 
Cologne,'  attracted  multitudes  of  pilgrims,  from  all  parU 
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of  Christendom.  Romish  tradition  determined  the  number, 
and  assifi^ned  the  names  of  the  men  of  the  east ;  and  the 
wealth  ot  devotees  formed  the  letters  of  the  words  Caspar, 
Melchior,  and  Balthasar,  on  the  lid  of  their  shiine  in 
rubies. 

In  this  town,  the  eagerness  of  commissioners,  offering 
their  services  to  the  traveller,  amounts  to  a  real  annoyance. 
It  was  difficult  to  take  a  single  step,  in  the  street,  without 
being  assailed  by  a  number  of  persons  at  once,  all  con- 
tending for  the  office  of  conducting  you  about  the  town. 
A  young  lad  whom  we  engaged,  was  severely  beaten,  ont 
of  mere  jealouay,  by  a  fellow  who  thought  he  ought  to  have 
been  employed  himself;  and  it  was  not  easy  to  rescue  the 
poor  boy  from  his  vengeance.  The  language  spoken  here, 
IS  the  PUitt  DetUsch;  which  is  as  bad,  to  one  who. has 
learned  some  pure  German,  as  the  dialect  of  some  parts  of 
England  would  be  to  a  Frenchman  who  has  learned  to 
speak  English. 

This  town  has  been  called  a  'second  Rome,'  as  the  seat 
of  popish  superstition;  but  many  of  its  churches,  which 
are  said  to  have  once  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  sixty, 
have  gone  to  decay.  St.  Cunibert's  is  partly  in  ruins ; 
and  is  now  shut  up.  The  church  of  the  Jesuits  is,  as  usual 
highly  ornamented ;  and  has  a  college  of  the  order,  a  very 
large  building,  exactly  opposite  to  it.  The  church  of  SL 
Ursula  is  famous  for  containing  what  are  said  to  be  the 
skulls  of  the  eleven  thousand  noble  British  virgins,  who 
accompanied  St  Ursula,  in  her  voyage  from  Britain  to 
Bretagne,  to  join  their  bethrothed  lords  ;  but  the  vessels 
were  somehow,  says  the  le^nd,  wrecked  in  the  Rhine, 
and  the  ladies  all  took  the  veil,  and  founded  the  convent  of 
St  Ursula:  they  were  afterwards  martyred.  The  skulls 
are  seen  arran&^ed  in  rows,  in  glass  cases,  all  along  the 
upper  parts  of  the  church. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  this  whole  story  has  arisen 
from  a  numerical  blunder  of  some  caureless  transcriber  of 
a  Romish  legend:  an  inhabitant  of  Cologne,  however,  was 
once  obliged  to  fly  the  city,  for  daring  to  dispute  the 
humanity  of  some  of  these  craniums.  Each  one  is  covered 
with  a  sort  of  silk ;  and  they  were  all  formerly  adorned 
with  precious  stones.  In  the  sacristy,  we  were  shown  the 
skull  of  St.  Ursula  herself,  and  those  of  some  other  illus- 
trious personages ;  and  among  other  equally  valuable 
curiosities,  was  one  of  the  water-pots  that  were  used  at  the 
marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee  ! 

We  ventured  to  ask  tlie  man  who  showed  us  these  ex- 
traordinary objects,  whether  he  really  believed  the  truth  of 
alMhis  ?    He  answered  with  considerable  naivete^  that  the 
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fact  was,  his  fether  was  the  proper  keeper  of  the  church ; 
but,  he  was  so  old  as  to  be  almost  imcapable  of  discharg- 
ing bis  duty,  so  that  he  himself  was  obliged  to  officiate.  I 
pressed  him  to  say,  whether  he  thought  this  was  the  real 
water  pot,  and  whether  he  considered  that  the  tales  the 
priests  tell  the  people,  about  the  miracles  of  the  saints,  and 
the  relics,  are  true?  His  reply  was  full  of  ingenuity:  he' 
did  not  answer  the  question  directly,  but  said  that  the 
priests,  and  the  people,  had  been  differently  situated  from 
himself;  and,  that  he  had  seen  a  gieat  deal  wore  of  the 
world,  tlian  they,  having  travelled  a  good  deal.  On  being 
asked,  *  do  you  think  the  priests  believe  it  all  themselves  V 
he  replied  that  it  was  possible  they  did;  but  he  was 
evidently  a  young  man  of  too  much  intelligence  to  digest 
^11  that  had  been  told  him,  though  it  is  no  wonder  he  was 
unwilling  to  say  much  on  the  subject.  The  priests  declare 
that  when  the  church  was  formerly  destroyed  by  fire,  these 
skulls  were  all  miraculously  preserved. 

The  church  of  St.  Gereon  is  a  very  interesting  place, 
with  a  splendid  cupola:  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  the  Romans.  Here,  are  more  skulls : 
these  belong  to  St.  Gereon,  and  his  Moorish  warriors,  who 
are  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom,  to  the  number  of 
nine  hundred,  for  refusing  to  worship  the  pagan  idols.  In 
our  walks,  we  passed  the  house  where  Rubens  was  born; 
and  that  in  which  Maria  de  Medicis  died,  wife  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  and  mother  of  his  successor  Louis  XIII. 
In  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  the  painting  of  the  crucifixion 
of  that  apostle,  by  Rubens,  and  a  copy  of  it  by  a  man  of 
Cologne,  were  shown  to  us.  The  original  is  two  hundred 
years  old,  and  is  the  last,  and  considered,  here,  the  best.of 
Kubens's  pieces.  Thex'e  is  something  appalling  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance,  gorged  with  blood,  the  head 
being  downwards;  and  the  picture  leaves  a  strong  im- 
pression on  the  imagination. 

Anxious  to  enjoy  the  scenery  of  the  Rhine,  we  left  Co- 
logne for  Bonn,  by  the  Stadt  Maintz  steam-vessel,  with  a 
great  many  other  passengers,  a  large  portion  of  whom 
were  English.  The  newspapers  on  board,  contained  the 
official  account  of  the  truly  diabolical  attempt  of  Fieschi 
to  assassinate  Louis  Philippe ;  which,  for  some  time,  formed 
an  absorbing  topic  of  conversation.  We  had  previously 
heard  this  news  at  Cologne,  where  it  produced  a  great* 
sensation. 

A  band  of  music,  conducted  in  the  scientific  German 
style,  accompanied  us  up  the  stream ;  and  the  refreshing 
breeze  of  a  lovely  morning,  rustled  in  the  foliage  of  th© 
banks  of  this  most  romantic,  and  most  historical  of  rivers. 
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Cologne,  with  its  shipping,  its  numerous  spires,  and  its 
dark  basaltic  wall,  lay  stretched  along  the  western  shore ; 
and  the  river  opened  to  our  view^,  lined  with  rows  of  trees, 
and  bordered  with  numerous  peaceful  villages ;  while  the 
crosses,  erected  near  the  water's  edge,  testified  that  the 
dominion  of  Romanism  still  extended  itself,  and  claimed 
to  plant  its  symbols  in  the  vestibule  of  some  of  the  love- 
liest scenes  in  the  creation.  For  here  begin  to  developc 
themselves  those  enchanting  views,  which  form  one  per- 
petual, and  ever-changing"kaleidoscope  of  beauty  and 
grandeur,  from  near  Cologne  to  Maintz ;  and  which  in- 
crease in  their  power  to  arrest  the  imagination  as  you 
advance  toward  the  latter  city,  along  the  windings  of  this 
queen  of  rivers ;  forming,  altogether,  a  series  of  scenes  not 
to  be  paralleled  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

As  we  proceeded,  the  seven  mountains  came  imposingly 
before  us,  one  of  which  bears  the  name  of  DrachenfeU^  or 
Dragon-Rock ;  in  allusion  to  one  of  those  ancient  legendsL 
with  which  this  region  so  much  abounds.  We  reached' 
Ponn  about  eleven,  after  greatly  admiring  the  delightful 
view  of  it  from  the  river ;  but,  in  the  place  itselfj  "we  were 
somewhat  disappointed ;  partly,  perhaps,  from  having 
heard  so  much  in  praise  oi  it.  The  walks,  however,  in  the 
vicinity,  we  soon  found  answering  to  their  eulo^,  and  re- 
deeming the  narrowness  of  the  streets.  The  view  of  the 
seven  mountains  from  the  terrace  which  overlooks  the 
Rhine,  is  particularly  fine.  We  established  ourselves  at 
the  Gasthof  Zum  Sterne,  or  Star  HoteL  in  the  market- 
place, which  is  spacious,  and  contains  a  fountain,  with  an 
inscription  in  honour  of  Frederick  Maximilian,  the  last 
elector  of  Cologne. 

The  Cathedral  is  agreeably  situated,  in  an  open  area; 
and  the  exterior  has  a  more  pleasing  effect  than  the  inte- 
rior. It  contains  a  number  of  relics,  in  glass  cases,  as  at 
Cologne.  The  stained  windows  are  brilnant  but  or  small 
dimensions.  The  most  striking  object  in  tne  church  is 
the  bronze  statue  of  the  Empress  Helena,  mother  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great.  There  are  also  the  tomb  of  some 
bishop;  and  two  small  marble  bas-reliefs,  representing  the 
birth  and  baptism  of  Jesus,  which  appeared  very  beauti- 
fully executed.  The  Virgin  is  as  popular  here,  as  else- 
where ;  and  in  this  church  is  one  of  those  exhibitions  of 
bad  taste,  which  are  frequent  in  these  parts — a  sitting 
figure  of  Mary,  with  a  dead  Christ  laying  in  her  lap,  as 
large  as  lifS,  on  which  she  is  gazing  with  an  air  of  despon- 
dency. There  is.on  the  whole,  an  aspect  of  poverty  about 
this  cathedral.  The  people  here,  as  at  Aix,  and  Cologne, 
joined  aloud  in  the  responses,  and  there  appeared  to  be 
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maoh  more  mnsic  and  chanting  in  the  churches  of  this 
part  of  Germanf,  than  in  those  of  Belgium.  In  another 
church,  a  poor  little  girl  was  confessing  to  the  priest;  who, 
when  she  had  finished,  lifted  up  his  hands  with  a  very  de- 
vout air,  and  seemed,  as  usual,  to  be  pronouncing  forgive- 
ness. We  noticed,  on  some  occasions,  that  the  priest 
covered  his  face  with  a  handkerchief,  while  receiving  the 
confession.  How  appropriate  to  such  scenes,  the  passage 
of  scripture,  which  so  accurately  describes  this  inquisito- 
rial inspection  of  conscience,  and  this  daring  presumption, 
in  professing  to  pardon  sin  I — he,  as  God,  sitteth  in  the  <em- 
ple  of  God.showtng  himself  that  he  is  God,* 

On  the  Saturday  aAernoon,  the  splendid  funeral  pro- 
cession of  a  soldier  took  place,  with  a  cavalcade  of  horse- 
men, banners,  and  funereal  music:  the  scene  was  im- 
pressive. The  Protestant  clergyman  who  officiated,  wore 
a  gown  and  a  square  velvet  cap.  The  burial-place  is 
common  to  Protestants  and  Catholics.  The  evening  in- 
vited a  walk  to  the  ch&teau  of  Popplesdorf,  which  is 
;  situated  at  the  end  of  a  wide  avenue  of  chesnut-trees, 
forming  a  delightful  public  promenade,  probably  the  greater 
part  of^a  mile  in  length.  The  building  is  now  devoted  to 
science,  as  a  museum.  The  fine  collection  of  natural  his- 
tory and  fossils,  and  the  beautiful  grotto-room,  well  de- 
serve the  walk  from  Bonn.  This  museum  is  connected 
with  the  University.^ 

In  the  little  church  of  Popplesdorf,  were  some  people 
saying  pravers  aloud,  without  a  priest,  as  is  not  unusual* 
The  road  led  forward  to  Kreutzberg,  a  place  of  pilgrim- 
age, and  the  site  of  an  old  monastery,  with  a  church  on 
the  summit  of  a  beautifully  verdant,  and  wooded  hill. 
Here  were  three  English  gentlemen,  who  had  also  walked 
from  Bonn.  It  was  so  dark  by  this  time,  that  we  thought 
our  chance  of  seeing  the  vault  was  over :  however,  we 
soon  found  the  aged  sexton,  who  gave  us  each  a  light ; 
and  we  entered  the  church  to  view  the  remains  or  the 
monks,  which  are  said  to  be  miraculously  preserved.  In 
the  middle  of  the  edifice,  over  the  gloom  of  which  the  can- 
dles threw  but  a  feeble  ray,  was  a  large  figure  of  the  Vir- 
§in,  in  a  white  dress,  on  an  altar :  at  her  feet  was  a  trap- 
oor,  leading  into  the  catacombs ;  where,  on  descending, 
we  saw  the  Dodies  of  twenty-eight  monks,  lying  in  theur 
coffins,  in  the  dresses  of  their  order.  According  to  our 
guide,  some  of  these  remains  are  centuries  old.  He 
pointed  to  one,  who,  as  he  said,  was  the  last  who  had  died, 
whom  he  well  knew,  and  who  had  been  the  gardener  of 
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the  monasteiT.  The  bodies  were  in  different  stages  of 
decay,  some  having  their  faces  perfect  skeletons,  and  in 
part  fallen  in :  the  nesh  of  the  legs  of  others,  still  yielded 
a  little  to  the  touch.  It  was  a  ghastly  sight,  out  there  was 
no  unpleasant  effluvium  whatever.  The  bodies  are  ar- 
ranged, fourteen  on  each  side,  in  a  vault  just  large  enough 
to  hold  ihem :  the  spectacle  was  impressive  and  humm- 
atinff. 

We  next  ascended  to  the  back  of  the  hieh  altar;  from 
which  a  wide  and  superb  marble  staircase  leads  down  to 
title  front  of  Uie  church.  More  of  miracle  clings  to  this 
flight  of  steps,  than  to  the  poor  monks,  whosd  bodies  look 
so  grim  ana  ghastly  in  the  vault:  it  is  considered  so  holy 
that  visitors  are  not  allowed  to  walk  on  it,  but  are  obliged 
to  descend  by  its  side.  It  is,  as  we  were  given  to  under- 
stand, none  other  than  the  identical  staircase  belonging  to 
Pilate's  judgment-hall,  at  Jerusalem,  trodden  by  our  Sa- 
viour after  nis  scourging !  It  is  affirmed  to  have  been 
taken,  first  to  Rome,  and  by  some  especial  good  fortune, 
brought  hither.  What  makes  it  so  much  an  object  of  re- 
verence is,  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  is  said  to  have  fallen  on 
it  in  several  places,  which  are  Indicated  by  little  circular 
pieces  of  brass,  let  into  the  stone,  representing  a  number 
of  drops  clotted  together.  This  holy  relic  is  alsojenriclled 
further,  by  having  many  bones  of  saints  inlaid  in  the  bean- 
tifiiUy-coloured  marble.  After  this,  and  the  relics  of  Aix 
and  Cologne,  and  the  eye  of  St  Odilia,  and  its  miracles, 
at  Liege,  together  with  the  numerouse  pieces  of  the  true 
cross — of  which  Luther  said  there  was  enough  to  make  a 
man  of  war — ^the  traveller  feels  almost  prepared  to  see 
some  of  the  '  bottled  darkness '  of  the  land  of  Egjrpt,  or 
the  sword  which  Balaam  '  wished  for '  to  smite  the  ass  ! 

There  was  service  in  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  at  Bonn, 
eftrljr  on  the  Sunday  morning.  It  had  been  handsomehr 
repaired  and  beautified,  and  a  priest  was  preaching  with 
animation  to  a  very  crowded  audience  on  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  sayinff  manv  very  good  things,  mingled, 
as  might  be  anticipated,  with  superstitious  allusions  to 
the  building  itself,  and  eulogies  of  the  artists  and  work- 
men who  had  been  employed.  In  the  afternoon,  we  went 
to  the  Protestant  churcn,  formerly  the  chapel  of  the  electo- 
ral palace,  a  small  but  handsome  building.  At  the  end  is 
a  raised  altar,  above  whi^h  is  placed  the  pulpit  On  the 
sounding-board  is  a  cross ;  and,  on  the  altar,  another,  with 
an  image  of  Christ  upon  it :  on  each  side  was  placed  a 
candle,  not  Uffhted.  It  is  evident  that  Protestantism,  here, 
is  conibrmeiLin  some  measure,  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
Romanists*    The  minister  oame  in  after  the  people  had 
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been  some  time  singing  the  Liturgy ;  he  turned  his  face  to 
the  altar,  and  prayed  privately.  lie  afterwards  catechised 
a  number  of  children  and  young  people ;  and  baptized  an 
infant  at  the  font,  which  stood  before  the  pulpit  This  rite 
was  performed  not  by  sprinkling,  or  pouring  the  water, 
but  by  dipping  his  hand  in  it  three  times,  and  drawing  his 
fingers,  each  time,  across  the  forehead  of  the  child.  There 
was  no  sermon ;  the  only  time  for  general  public  worship 
l^ing  nine  o'clock  in  the  mornuig> 

Many  of  the  shops  were  open  during  liie  day,  and  it  did 
not  appear  to  be  generally  much  regarded.  The  latter 
part  of  the  sabbath,  especially,  seems  to  be  very  little  con- 
secrated on  the  continent  even  in  towns  where  Protestant- 
ism lifts  its  head.  In  tne  evening,  the  students  of  the 
University  went  in  procession  to  Godesburg,  a  romantic 
spot  In  the  neighbourhood.  This  is  an  annual  custom,  on 
the  eve  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  natal-day.  They  passed 
by  our  inn,  mostly  armed  with  pipes,  in  a  number  of  open 
canriages — while  a  band  of  music  paraded  the  market- 
place. The  town  appeared  to  be  all  excitement;  and  the 
Sabbath  openly  converted  into  a  holiday. 

The  former  electoral  palace  at  Bonn  is  now  the  Univer- 
sity;  and  is  a  noble  structure,  of  great  extent  with  a  very 
handsome  front  towards  the  park.  In  the  nail  for  con- 
ferring degrees  are  some  allegorical  fresco  paintings,  re- 
presenting Theology,  Philosophy,  and  Jurisprudence.  In 
consequence  of  the  royal  birth-day,  there  were  no  lectures 
and  we  did  not  see  the  museum,  nor  the  library,  which 
contains  upwards  of  sixly  thousand  volumes,  brought  from 
the  suppressed  University  of  Cologne. ' 

The  University  of  Bonn  was  founded  by  the  King  of 
Prussia,  in  1818;  and  soon  rose  to  an  eminent  position 
among  the  German  institutions.  In  1829,  the  students 
amounted  to  a  thousand ;  at  present  there  are  said  to  be 
nearly  eight  hundred:  they  reside  about  the  town.  There 
is  here  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic  faculty  of  theology,  as 
the  population  on  the  Prussian  borders  of  the  Rhine  is 
mixed.  A  few  years  ago,  the  Catholic  theological  students 
were  the  more  numerous:  theology  and  law  each  claimed 
one  third  of  the  whole  united  body ;  and  the  faculties  of 
philosophy  and  medicine  shared  between  them  the  remain- 
ing  third,  in  nearly  emial  parts.  The  religious  sentiments 
of^several  of  the  protessors  are  decidedly  evangelical. 

At  the  gate  of  the  University  next  the  town,  were  several 
students  smoking  the  long  pipe.  In  their  general  appear- 
ance, it  was  not  difficult  to  detect  a  certain  untamea,  ro- 
mantic air.  to  which  fancy  perhaps  might  lend  exaggera- 
tion^influenced  by  aU  that  is  said  of  the  genuine  Teutonic 
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student— the  intellectual  Proteus,  who  can  so  readflj-  alter- 
Date  between  that  laborious  and  intense  application,  termed^ 
in  some  places,  och^en,  or  acting  the  oTj  and  those  ebulli- 
tions of  boisterous  feeling  which  lead  him  to  poor  out 
deep  and  stormy  libations  to  the  freedom  of  Gpermany,  U> 
celebrate  the  orgies  of  some  mystic  rite,  understood  only 
by  the  initiated,  or  to  seek  renown  in  some  wild  freak,  or 
even  by  measuring  rapiers  with  an  antagonist. 

The  real  German  student,  as  he  ha9  heen^  may  be  de- 
scribed as  somewhat  resembling,  in  his  general  appear- 
ance, the  portraits  we  sometimes  see  of  poets :  his  luxuriant 
locks  disdaining  the  artificial  aid  of  the  tonsor,  are  given 
to  the  winds,  his  neck  is  bare  as  those  of  his  rough  an- 
cestors, who  drove  their  scythe-chariots  among  the  Romao 
legions,  and  his  whole  appearance,  to  which  his  musta- 
Chios  add  a  degree  of  fierceness,  is  calculated  to  strike 
the  imagination ;  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  a  companj 
of  such  wild  and  ardent  Burechen  mieht  not  limit  their 
frolics  to  the  harmless  joke  of  making  Uie  rocks  of  Lurlei, 
on  the  Rhine,  respond  the  last  two  syllables  of  the  ques- 
tion—  Wer  ist  der  Burgermeister  von  ObenDesel?* 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  such  an  andis- 
ciplined  and  enthusiastic  being  is  a  prototype  of  the  gene- 
ral mass  of  German  students — he  is  only  to  be  numbered 
among  those  who,  at  Gottineen,  Jena,  and  other  places, 
have  sometimes  converted  Uie  calm  atmosphere  of  tbe 
academic  seat  into  an  element  of  political  storms,  and 
who  have  given  ample  employment  to  the  utmost  vigilance 
of  the  government,  in  repressing  violence.  Some  of  the 
Universities  have,  at  times,  been  seriously  injured  by  these 
disturbances ;  but  the  increased  demand  for  high  attain- 
ments, enforced,  within  these  few  years,  by  the  govern- 
ment— which  in  the  German  states  controls  all  education 
— and  the  new  principle  of  placing  Universities  in  large 
and  influential  cities,  where  the  students  are  lost  in  the 
crowd,  cannot  fail,  ultimately,  to  check  the  spirit  of  in- 
subordination, and  visionary  independence. 

We  staid  at  Bonn  till  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  from 
Cologne,  on  the  Monday ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  endea- 
Toured  to  obtain  some  German  tracts,  for  distribution 
along  the  road ;  but  we  could  not  succeed.  Some  boys, 
on  the  public  walk  which  overlooks  the  Rhine,  were  sing- 
ing the  tune  of  our  national  anthem,  in  honour  of  his 
Prussian  majesty,  who  seems  here  to  be  very  popular: 
busts  of  him  are  continually  to  be  seen,  and,  on  this  occa- 

*  Who  IB  the  Bvargonuater  of  Oberwesel  7  E^tl  ia  the  Gknnan  for  •». 
It  if  said  thie  fxoUc  w—  camplsinffl  of  at  Berlin. 
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8ion,  the  newspapers  contained  poems  in  honour  of  him. 
The  beggars  seem  to  take  things  very  easily  in  this  place, 
and  may,  occasionally,  be  seen  asking  alms,  with  very  fair 
German  pipes  in  their  mouths.  The  boat  arrived  from 
Cologne,  streaming  with  banners,  and  guns  were  fired 
towards  and  from  the  shore.  We  left  Bonn  about  eleven, 
having  had  very  comfortable  apartments;  furnished,  as 
usual,  with  huge  earthenware  stoves.  Notwithstanaing 
the  distance,  we  seemed  to  carry  England  with  us ;  for, 
out  of  sixty  persons,  who  sat  down  to  dinner  at  the  Star 
hotel,  about  half  were  English. 
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Detcription  of  the  Rhine,  from  Bonn  to  Coblentz.  Draehmfels.  Oodag- 
baiv.  Nonnenwerth.  Rolandaeck.  Oberwinter.  Unkel-  Ramagen. 
ApMtinarisb  Tgr.  Eq>el.  Okkenfels.  Linz.  Sinzig.  Ari^enfels.  Brewig. 
Rheinetfk.  Haonmeratein.  Leuteadorf.  Andernach.  Ploaun|[  Bridma. 
RaAa.  Weisaanthuroi.  Neuwied.  Eoffera.  Ehrenbraitatein.  (S>b- 
leatz.  The  Rhine  from  Coblentz  to  Uninz.  Tombleaon'a  Viawa. 
Ober-Iahnsiein.  Markabera^.  Boppart.  St.  Groar.  Oberweael.  Caub. 
Baefaarach.  Bingen.  Bllfeld.  uaaael.  Maintz*  Druana  Oarmanieoa. 
Romaa  AntiquitaeaL    Cathedral. 

Mt  sbab  Fbibmii, — ^It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  a  full  delinea- 
tion of  the  beauties  of  the  Rhine ;— which,  to  be  appreciated, 
must  be  seen.    We  were  now  on  board  the  Freiderich  WiU 
helm,  which  was  gaily  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  flags,  in 
honor  of  the  king;  and  salutes  were  fired  and  retarni^  all 
along  the  river. — For  some  time,  the  Drachenfels,  and  its  sister 
hills,  with  their  rugged  summits,  were  the  most  interesting  ob- 
jects. Then  the  castle  of  Godesburg,  rising  from  a  command- 
ing height,  out  of  the  wood  and  verdure  that  embosom  it^ 
pomted  as  far  backward  in  the  shades  of  time,  as  the  days  of 
Roman  glory.    The  width  of  the  Rhine  appeared  to  vary  but 
little,  excepting,  perhaps,  where  islands  divide  its  waters ;  but 
the  diversity  of  the  scenery  is  endless.    Steep  elif&,— some- 
times bare,--9ometimes  covered  with  foliage,  or  with  vines^ 
form  the  borders ;  and  the  river  frequently  takes  a  sweep ;  and 
is  enclosed  by  abrupt  mountains, — whose  dark  solemn  form% 
and  crowning  ruins,  are  impressively  reflected  in  the  stream, 
as  shadows  of  the  past 

The  attention  is  continually  kept  alive  by  the  rapid  suc- 
cession, and  the  delightful  blending,  6f  the  grand,  the  beauti- 
ful, and  the  romantic.  The  numerous  sloping  viney:irds  which 
cofvfir  the  mountains,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  are  a  striking 
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example  of  unwearied  labor;  and  testify  to  the  iaimeoBe 
quantity  of  Rbeniah  wine,  that  is  here  pnnluced.  The  maoj 
Tillages  which  line  the  banks,  with  their  spires  and  antioiie 
buildings,  give  a  human  air  to  scenes  which  would,  otherwise^ 
be  characterized  by  silent  loneliness;  and  on  which  aofiie 
hoary  remnant  of  toe  age  of  chivalry  often  frowns  from  its 
TQcky  throne. 

Above,  the  frequent  fnidal  towers, 
Through  green  leaves  lift  iheir  walle  of  gray, 
And  many  a  rock  whicb  eteeply  loweriy 
And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay. 
Look  o'er  this  vale  of  vintagf>  powers. 
The  river  nobly  foama  and  flows. 
The  charm  of  this  enchanted  pound. 
And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 
Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round. 

Among  innumerable  views,  on  which  we  might  have  lin- 
gered in  admiration  for  hours,  were — ^that  which  lakes  in  the 
island  of  Nonnenwerth,  with  its  convent — and  the  ruin-crown* 
ed  mountains  of  Rolandseck,  and  Drachenfels ; — ^the  splendid 
panorama,  beyond  Ober- Wutteb  ; — the  town  of  Ukkei.,  en- 
vironed with  beauty,  on  the  ieH;* — a  little  farther,  oo  the 
right,  RcNAOEN, — and,  enthroned  on  a  commanding  heig^ht,  the 
priory  of  Afolliharisbebg  ; — Erfel,  with  its  back-ground  of 
basaltic  rock  ;  the  ruins  on  mount  Okkenfeis,  the  picturesque 
little  city  of  LfNZ^«ll  three  on  the  left — and*  on  the  opposite 
side,  the  solid  spire  of  Sinzig.  The  scenes  continued  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  to  Andema^  :  on 
the  left,  were  lovely  villages,  rocky  vine-clad  roouniaios.  and 
the  castle  of  Argenfels ; — on  the  luxurious  bank  on  the  right 
side,  the  town  of  Bbeisig; — ar.d  in  the  back-ground,  the  castle 
of  Rheineck,  magnificently  seated  on  the  summit  of  a  steep 
and  projecting  rock,«— and  remaining  visible,  as  the  prominent 
object,  in  several  clmnging  scenes  of  loveliness  and  grandeur. 

Farther  up  the  stream,  on  the  left  side,  and  seen  from  afar, 
were  the  ruins  of  the  extensive  castle  of  Hammerstein, — cele- 
brated in  the  annals  of  the  German  empire,  like  innumerable 
other  strongholds,  which,  in  this  regk>n  of  chivalry  and  war, 
have  1)0^1  connected — either  with  the  exile  of  monarchs, — the 
cruMty  of  tyrants, — ^the  tyranny  of  the  papal  power, — the 
feudal  conflicts  of  marauding  chieftains,— or  the  tale  of  ro^ 
manoe.  Having  passed  other  huge  crags,  and  an  blet  or  two^ 
we  obtained  a  lovely  view,  near  Leutesdorf;  by  looking  bade 
upon  the  river,  which  is  here  bordered*  on  each  side,  by  the 

*Aa  the  passage  from  Colorae  to  Mainls  ia  against  the  stnam,  the 
places  spoken  of  as  being  on  tM  lifit  aide,  ai^  of  course  oa  tber^A4  bitnk 
of  tlie  nver,  and  inc«  vcrtai 
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most  picturesque  rocks  and  mountains,  with  Sinzig  in  the  back- 
ground. Andermaub,  the  ancient  Antonacum,  probably  the 
oldetit  city  on  thn  Rbine»  and  a  military  8tatit)n  of  Drusus 
Germanicus,  the  Roman  general, — ^now  presented  its  solemn, 
and  dusky  towers,  on  the  right,  in  a  plain,  surrounded  by  dark 
basaltic  mounUiins ;  and  we  regretted  that  time  did  not  allow 
of  our  landing,  to  give  to  its  interesting  ruins  a  nearer  inspec- 
tion. 

On  no  day  did  the  Crerman  dinner-courses  appear  more  te- 
dious than  on  this.  Much  as  the  Rhenish  air  majr  tend  to 
sharpen  the  appetite*  it  was  imprisonment  to  remain  in  the 
cabin,  while  the  glories  of  the  Rhine,  containing  iiU^that  is 
picturesque  in  nature,  and  interesting  in  the  associations  of 
aistory  and  romance,  were  passing,  in  one  continued  panora- 
ma, on  each  side  of  us ;  and  many  of  the  company,  unwilling 
to  wait  for  the  successive  fragments  of  cookerv,  which  made 
their  appearance  at  rather  distant  intervals,  alternately  paid 
their  respects  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to  the  necessities 
of  the  animal :  some,  I  believe,  were  enthusiastic  enough  to 
dispense  with  their  dinners. 

The  curious  large  ferry-barges,  like  covered  floating  bridg- 
es, on  which  a  great  many  people,  or  cattle,  can  be  conveyed 
at  one  time  ; — and  the  immense  rafls  of  timber  which  we  met 
this  day,  gliding  down  the  stream, — occasionally  gave  the 
river  a  very  animated  appearance.  One  of  these  raits  had. a 
nicely-constructed  hut  on  it,  bearing  a  flag  in  honor  of  King 
Friederich  Wilhelm ;  and  the  loyal  salutes  that  were  some- 
times  flred  from  the  shore,  and  from  the  vessel,  produced  re- 
verberations among  the  rocks,  with  an  exceedingly  fine  eflect. 
A  little  beyond  the  neat  and  pleasant-looking  town  of  Neu- 
wiED,  but  on  the  right,  or  opposite  side  ot  the  river, — wo 
passed  the  village  of  NVeissethurm,  near  which  place,  tradition 
says,  Julius  Csesar  constructed  the  wooden  bridge,  over  which 
he  crossed  from  Gaul  into  Crermany,  and  which  he  describes 
in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Gallic  War. 

Beyond  Neuwiod,  the  country  near  the  Rhine  became  flat, 
the  valley  being  wider,  and  the  hills  removed  to  a  distance, — 
while  a  luxuriant  landscape  lay  between.  At  Engers, — the 
castle  of  which  is  now  the  summer  residence  of  ifae  Prince  of 
Nassau  Weil  berg, — ^tho  scenery  again  approaches  the  banks 
of  thn  river,  especially  on  this — the  right  side ;  but  though  the 
country  is  here  rich  and  hilly,  it  becomes  less'  striking.  At 
length,  after  passing  numerous  beautiful  vineyards,  some  villa- 
ges, and  another  picturesque  ruin  or  two,  the  river  takes  a 
sweep,  and  the  view  changes  into  a  truly  magnificent  panora- 
ma, formed  by  the  towers  an4l  pinnacles  of  Coblentz  resting 
on  the  bosom*  of  the  water, — ^Ihe  distant  heights  and  moun- 
tains,— and,  the  huge  rock  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  with  its  vast 
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erown  of  fortificatioiMi  threatenine  the  chj,  as  it  were»  fhn 
tfaeoppoaitf  shore,  aad  seeming  to  Keep  it  in  awe.  The  view 
of  this  grand  lortress  is  magnificent  and  imposing  in  the  ei- 
treme. 

We  arrived  at  Cobi.ehtz  hetween  six  and  seven  in  the  even- 
ing, havinff  enjoyed  a  very  fine  day  for  the  scenery  of  the 
Rhine.  We  took  up  our  abode  at  the  Three  Swiss^  nemr  the 
hridge  of  boats ;  anc  as  the  evening  portended  rain,  no  time 
was  lost  in  crossing  the  river,  which  is  here  nearly  five  hun- 
dred feet  wide,  to  EnxsifBRxrrsTEnr.  It  is  situated  in  the 
ThcUt  or  valley  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  and  has  been  at  varioos 
periods  the  scene  of  war,  and  of  the  sufR*rings  which  follow 
in  its  train— especially  during  the  convulsions  attend ine  the 
Republican  times  of  France.  When  this  fortress  was  uock- 
aded,  for  the  fourth  timo,  in  1797,  by  the  French,  the  flesh  of 
horses  and  cats  was  sola  at  a  high  price.  At  the  peace  of  Lune- 
ville,  towers,  walls,  and  works, — ^wero  all  blown  up,  and  de- 
stroyed in  hideous  ruin ;  but  since  1816,  the  fortifications  have 
been  restored  by  Prussia,  and  the  place  is  now  called  Fort 
William  in  honor  of  the  king :  its  original  name, — The  Broad 
Sione  of  Hotwrf^aeeiDa  to  nave  some  allusion  to  the  prac- 
tices of  chivalry. 

It  may  be  described  as  a  perpendicular  mountain  converted 
into  a  gigantic  fortress,  rising  broad  I  j  and  majestically  donrri- 
nantt  wxn  its  rocky  base,  to  the  height  of  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  river,  with  an  air  of  absolute  commandt 
as  though  it  would  frown  into  the  dust  the  city  below, — ^which 
it  could  indeed  soon  annihilate  by  means  of  its  tremendous 
batteries.    It  has  an  ^  appearance  of  impregnable  strength, 
and  will  accommodate,  if  necessary,  many  thousands  of  sol- 
diers.   The  ascent  to  the  summit,  is  long  knd  steep,  and   the 
prospect  it  commands,  when  fully  illuminated  by  the  sun, 
must  be  glorious,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.    The  view  of  this  scene,  just  as  the  shades 
ot  evening  w<3re  beginning  to  throw  over  it  a  quiet  solemnity^ 
was  most  magnificent  and  impressive,  consisting  of  the  whole 
town  of  Coblcntz,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Moselle;*  the  calm,  divergent  course  of  the  two  rivers^ 
to  a  considerable  distance, — ^the  vine-planted  heights  of  Char- 
treuse,— an  immense  plain,  scattered  with  twenty  or  thirty 
towns  and  villages, — and  a  diversified  country  for  manj 
leagues  around. 

A  hasty  survey  of  the  handsome  town  of  Coblentz,  in  the 
morninir,  previously  to  our  embarking  on  the  river,  was  ail 
that  time  allowed.  The  finest  street  appeared  to  be  the  Rhetn- 
tkor^  or  Rhine-gate-street ;  and  the  Place  tPtirmes^  piainted 

*  Ctlehrated  by  Aotfonius  in  a  long  poem. — Vids  Wj^-  X. 
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with  linden  trees,  is  an  agreeable  square.  The  churches  were 
already  open,  at  half-past  five  in  the  nrrarning ; — such  are  the 
early  devotional  habits  of  the  Catholics.  The  church  of  the 
Virgin,  is  remarkable  tor  its  two  lofty  and  majestic  steeples, 
which  are  built  with  successive  stories,  in  rather  an  uticom- 
mon  manner.  The  church  of  St.  Kastor  was  also  open,  and 
full  of  people ;  to  whom  one  priest  was  officiating,  kneelin)(  in 
the  middle  aisle, — while  another  was  standing  at  the  door  of 
his  confessional,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer :  the  voices  of  the 
congregation  rose  with  the  tones  of  the  organ,  and  their  seri- 
ous aspect  was  worthy  of  a  better  system  of  religion. 

On  leavioK  Coblentz  for  Malntz,  we  were  much  struck  wiih 
the  grand  efrect  of  Ehrenbreitstein.  Shortly  after  losing  sight 
of  the  city, — the  view  opened  churmingly,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  castles  and  villages, — ^sometimes  on  one, — and  some- 
times on  the  other  bank  of  the  river ;  and  a  sail  of  an  hour 
or  two  brought  us  lo  mountains  bare  of  trees,  but  covered  with 
Yineyards.  These  plantations  grow  on  terraces,  made  with 
great  labor,  on  every  part  of  the  mountains  where  they  can 
bf*  formed.  We  thought  the  scenery  increasingly  interesting, 
— even  surpassing  that  of  the  previous  day,  though  we  were 
then  enjoy mg  our  first  impression  of  the  Khine.  The  views, 
however,  appeared  still  more  striking  than  before,  and  realised 
all  that  we  had  ever  i  eard  of  this  region  of  beauty. 

The  ancient  castles,  now  in  ruins,  crowning  the  command- 
ing summits  of  lofty  rocks,  seemed  the  chroniclers  of  a  period 
far  remote;  and  the  occasional  Roman  remains  that  were 
pointed  out  to  us  carried  the  imagination  still  farther  back  in* 
to  the  da*knes8  of  time.  The  perpetual  marks  of  superstition 
which  line  the  banks,  in  the  torm  of  little  chapels, — stations, 
crosses,  and  the  like« — still  reminded  us  of  thegi^nniic  domin- 
ion of  popery  ;  which  had  pn'sented  its  memorials  from  the 
moment  of  our  landing  on  the  continent,  and  had  accompan- 
ied us  at  every  step :  often,  on  the  vessel  approaching  nearer 
than  usual  to  the  shore,  little  beggars  were  heard  imploring, 
by  every  plea  that  was  sacred  in  the  Romish  religion,  that 
alms  might  be  thrown  to  them.  The  kindness  of  a  party  on 
board,  who  had  a  copy  of  Tomblr^son's  *  Views  on  the  Rhino,' 
gave  us  an  excelltmt  opportunity  of  comparing  the  actual 
scenery  with  the  representation.  In  every  instance,  we  were 
gratified  to  find  how  faithfully  true  the  pictures  were  to  nature 
and  reality.  At  first,  we  sometimes  fancic*d  there  was  a  want 
of  exact  resemblance,  but  soon  found  that  an  altered  jHxitioQ 
brought  as  to  the  right  point  of  view.  If,  in  any  case,  the 
general  impression  was  not  obtained  from  the  picture,  this  was 
owing  to  its  not  being  large  enough  to  take  in  more  than  one 
or  two  striking  objects,  where  the  totu  ensemble  was  required 
for  the  full  effect.    The  scenes  of  this  day  were  exceedingly 
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I,  and  filled  the  mind  with  (he  most  interesting 
tions. 

After  passing  the  large  and  fertile  island  of  Oberwerth,^ 
among  innumerable  beauties,  the  river  Lahn  presented  iteelf 
on  our  left,  pouring  into  the  giant  stream,  its  tributary  waten^ 
the  village  of  Lannstein,  Mm  at  their  confluence;  while 
Lahneck  Caatie,  in  ruins,  and  the  adjacent  mountainsi  added 
a  picturesque  charm  to  the  scene.  Next  came  into  view  thft 
town  of  Ossa-LAHirsTEtir,  in  a  delightftil  situatioD,  opposHs 
the  dark  ruined  pile  of  Stolzenfels,  which  is  seated  on  a  com* 
manding  rock  on  the  right ;  and  farther  on,  on  the  other  skK 
the  casUe  ot  Habxsbxtbg  crowned  its  bold  rocky  base.  Tlie 
Rhine  now  takes  a  wide  sweep  to  the  right ;  and  the  lovelj 
combination  of  terraced  vineyards,  embowering  trees,  luxon- 
ant  fields,  human  habitations,  and  fertile  orchards  and  ear- 
dens — ^ives  place  to  scenes  of  more  decided  wildness,  aiid  of 
romantic  gloom.  A  narrow  pass  of  dark,  slaty  rocks,  which 
emerge  abruptly  from  the  confined  stream,  shuts  in  the  pros- 
pect ;  and  throws  a  solemn  and  awful  shade,  deep  into  the  bo- 
som of  the  water ; — while  the  reif  n  of  solitude  and  aileooe 
seemed,  as  it  were,  disturbed  and  outraged  by  the  rush  of  the 
vessel ;— *till|  at  another  bend,  the  stream  attained  its  former 
breadth,  and  the  city  of  Boppabt,  grey  with  time,  emtxnomed 
in  foliage,  and  having  a  back  ground'of  roountaina,  presented 
its  twin  spires  to  our  view. 

Another  turn  disclosed,  on  the  left,  the  vinc^ptanted  rocks  of 
liebenfels  and  Sternenberg,  called  the  *  Brothers ;'  on  whidi 
are  majestically  seated  the  numerous  towers  of  two  ruined 
feudal  castles,  celebrated  as  the  locality  of  a  romantic  les^id, 
of  the  lime  of  the  crusades,  relating  to  the  attachment  oi  two 
rival  brothers  to  the  same  ftiir  lady.  Indeed,  here  every  ruin 
has  its  hisfory,  and  there  is  always  some  tale  of  chivalry  con- 
nected  with  it ; — so  that  if  the  world  could  be  benefited  and 
improved  by  romance  and  sentimental  ism,  materials  n>if(ht  be 
found  in  abundance,  all  along  the  storied  tnirders  of  the  Rhine; 
and  it  is  easy,  while  in  these  alassic  regions,  to  feel  how  much 
their  vicinity  may  have  had  its  effect  on  some  departments  of 
the  literature  of  Germany. 

Passing  the  picturesoiie*  scenery  of  Hirzenachy  and  the 
small  shrubby  island  or  Worth, — we  approached  the  fine  ra- 
ins of  Thurmber^,  on  a  mountain,  at  the  base  of  which  liei 
the  delightfully-situated  village  of  Welmich : — then,  on  the 
right,  appeared  the  fortifications  of  Rheinfels,  towering  domi- 
nant from  the  water,  like  an  Ehrenbreitstein  in  ruins  ;  with  a 
lovely  view,  in  front,  of  St.  Goar,  under  the  heights  ;  and,  on 
the  left,  the  beautiful  ruins  of  Katze  embosomed  in  a  nMun- 
tain,  below  which  is  St.  Groarhausen.  The  view  about  this 
■pot  Is  perfectly  enchanting,  having  all  the  appearance  of  a 
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most  lovely  lake,  bordered  with  foliage,  rocky  mastes,  and 
picturesque  towns,  with  their  spires  and  towers;  the  whole 
being  enclosed  by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains. 

Vve  now  began  to  look  out  for  the  rocks  which,  from  near 
this  place  to  Mayence,  are  trequently  seen  projecting  several 
feet  above  the  water.  Beyond  St.  Goar,  the  Rhine  becomes 
confined  in  a  sort  of  defile ;  rocks  lie  in  the  bed  of  the  rivert 
— c|nd  by  the  rush  of  the  water  against  them,  whirlpools  are 
proclucea.  The  ruggedness  of  the  crags,  and  the  impetuosity 
of  the  stream,  gives  a  wild  aspect  to  the  scene ;  and,  to  an 
OQskilful  pilot,  there  would  be  real  danger ;  for  the  trunks  of 
large  tress  are  sometimes  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex.  The* 
river  now  winds  round  the  Lurley  fels,  a  basaltic  rock,  re- 
markable for  its  echo ;  to  awaken  which  a  gun  was  fired,  and 
a  horn  blown ;  and  the  reports  were,  several  times,  repeated 
from  rock  to  rock. 

Between  this  spot  and  the  romantic  town  of  Obbbwesxl, 
with  its  mountain-background — bearing  the  ruined  towers  of 
Schdnberg, — St.  Goar  is  said  to  have  dwelt,  while  employed 
in  converting  the  fishermen  and  peasantry  of  the  Rhine  to 
Christianity.  In  the  distance,  on  the  left,  is  seen  the  castle  of 
Gutenfels,  rising  in  masses  from  the  river.  But  from  thts*point 
so  many  objects  began  to  thicken  upon  us,  that  it  would  be  te- 
dious to  attempt  tiie  description.  Beyond  the  Lurley-fels, 
seven  rocks  lie  in  the  river,  called  the  Jungfrauen^  or  virgins ; 
respecting  whom  romance  furnishes  another  legendary  eXotj* 
Farther  on,  at  Caitb,  near  the  embattled  ruins  of  Gutenfels,  is 
one  of  the  most  singular  objects  in  the  whole  voyage,  the  cas- 
tie  of  PftdZf  built  on  a  small  rock,  in  the  midst  of  the  river ; 
from  which  its  sombre  walls  emerge,  crowned  with  a  central 
tower,  and  a  number  of  surrounding  pinnacles, — to  tell  the 
tale  of  feudal  dominion ;  for  this  building  was  erected  by  a 
Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  as  a  toll-house,  and  subsequently 
hecame  the  scene  of  the  pri-^oner's  dungeon.  It  was  at  this 
n>ot  that  the  Russians  and  Prussians,  under  Blucher,  crossed 
tne  river,  in  1814. 

The  views  still  continued  to  present  unnumbered  beauties ; 
and  the  towers  of  the  ancient  town  of  Baobab ach  were  solemn- 
ly reflected  from  the  bosom  of  the  water,  with  the  ruins  of 
Stalech  castle  on  the  adjacent  rock ;  and,  below,  was  the 
beautiful  Gothic  shell  of  the  ruined  chapel  of  St.  Werner^— 
who  is  said  to  have  been  here  scourged  to  death  by  the  Jews, 
in  1287.  Bacharach  is  thought  to  resemble  Jerusalem,  on  a 
small  scale,  both  in  its  situation  and  style  of  building :  it  is 
femousfor  the  excellent  wines  of  its  neighborhood,  andis  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  ara  Bacchi ;  an  altar  having 
heen  found  here,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  to  Bacchus  by 
the  Romans. 
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The  borders  of  the  rirer  continue  exquisitely  pioturesqne^ 
graced  with  numerous  villages,  merging  into  deep  raving  or 
relieved  by  ruin-crowned  Hills,  of  rock,  and  foliage : — in  ^oft, 
the  whole  scenery  from  Coblentz  to  Bin^en  is  one  grand  pa- 
norama of  enchantment,  and  holds  the  imagination  as  in  a 
spell.  On  leaving  Bacharaoh,  the  objects  seemed  to  crowd  on 
us  in  more  rapid  succession  than  ever;  and  the  villages,  and 
rich  vineyards,  were  either  surmounted,  or  interspersed,  with 
the  |)erpetual  remnants  of  departed  ages,  in  the  ruins  of  Hd- 
lengen,  on  th(s  left;— and  on  the  opposite  side,  those  of  Pan- 
tenberg,  Heimburg,  Sonneck,  Falkenburg,  Rheinstein,  and 
Bauzberg ;  each  ruin  seeming  to  have  a  character  of  its  owo, 
— even  their  names  being  fre^juentljr  expressive, — and  all  be- 
ing memorials  of  the  maraudmg  knights,  the  baronial  hospi- 
tality, the  feudal  wars,  the  romantic  tales,  or  the  imperial  Ger- 
man politics,  of  the  resp^HStive  time>,  when  these  embattled 
mansions  flourished  in  their  pride  and  glory. 

RheinstPin  is  almost  the  only  exception  to  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  wreck  ; — this  castle,  having,  within  these  few  yeara^ 
Deen  renovated  in  the  ancient  style,  for  the  summer  residence 
of  Prince  Frederic  of  Prussia.  It  looks  down  upon  the  Rhine 
with  a  romantic  and  magnificent  effect,  and  serves  to  give  life 
and  reality  to  the  imaf^e  of  remote  agrs, — this  castle  mansion 
being  powerfully  contrasted  with  the  general  scene  of  dis- 
mantled and  mouldering  ruins. 

The  beautiful  stri)>es  of  vineyard  which  freqtiently  adorn 
this  fairy  land,  present  an  exhibition  of  quiet  and  laborious  in- 
dustry ;  a  grateful  testimony  that  however  the  olden  days  maf 
adorn  the  pa^es  of  poetry  and  story,  they  are  now  gone  by ; 
and  that  the  mhabitants  of  this  region  are  no  longer  the  victims 
of  conflicts  between  hostile  families,  or  petty  tyrants  frowning 
mutual  defiance,  each  in  his  own  castle,  from  rock  to  rock. 
Yet  these  hoary  ruins  are  invested  with  a  kind  of  solemn 
witchery, — as  they  proudly  enthrone  themselves  on  high,  amid 
almost  every  variety  of  mountain  scenery,  and  cast  their  dark 
shadows  on  the  stream,  which  lies  expanded,  often  like  a  glassj 
mirror,  in  impressive  silence  below  them  ;  they  appear  to  em- 
body in  themselves  the  history  of  the  past,  and  the  whole  of 
this  Elysian  region,  seems  peopled  with  the  sombre  sp^  ctres 
of  departed  ages, — ^haunting  a  succession  of  gloomy  and  ro- 
mantic lakes,  and  telling  the  legends  of  a  thousand  years. 

A  blending  of  all  beauties ;  streams  and  dells, 
Fruit,  foliage,  crag,  wood»  corn-field ;  mountain,  vine^ 
And  chiefless  castles,  breathing  etern  farewells 
From  gray  but  leafy  walls,  where  ruin  greenly  dwells. 

All  tenantlees,  save  to  the  crannying  wind, 
Or  holding  dark  communion  with  the  cloud ; 
There  was  a  day  when  they  were  yoang  sod  proud. 
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Beneath  these  hatUeroents,  within  those  walls, 
-     Power  dwell  amidst  her  passions ;  in  proud  state 
Each  robhdf  chief  upheld  his  armed  halla^ 
Doing  his  evil  will,  nor  less  elate 
Than  mightier  heroes  of  a  longer  data. 

In  their  baronial  finids  and  single  fields 
What  deeds  of  prowess  unrewarded  died  I 
Ana  Love,  which  lent  a  blazon  to  their  shields^ 
Through  all  the  mail  of  iron  hearts  would  ^lide. 

What  want  theseoutlaws  conquerors  should  have  7 
But  history's  porchased  page  to  call  them  greats 
A  wider  space,  an  ornamented  gravel 
Tb«ir  hopes  were  no  less  warm,  their  souls  were  full  as  brave; 

Before  reaching  Bingen,  where  the  Rheingau^  or  district  of 
the  Rhine,  commences,  the  reiver  is  again  hemmed  in  by  walls 
of  gloomy  rocks,  which  create  another  whirling  eddy ;  and 
here,  the  current  ran  so  strongly  against  us,  tliat  we  were 
obliged  to  have  six  track-horses,  to  aid  the  steam.  The  ele- 
vated ruined  towers  of  Ehrenfels  were  on  the  left ;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  rose  from  the  water,  the  tower  called  Maiisethurm, 
huilt  originally  as  a  toll  and  light-house.  In  this  neighbor- 
hood lived  an  astrologer  named  Bartholomew  of  Holzhausen, 
whom  Charles  IJ.  is  said  to  have  consulted  respecting  his  des- 
tiny, when  he  was  at  Bingen  during  the  Commonwealth.  Bin- 
GEH  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  on  the  Rhine,  and  rears 
its  spires  amidst  beautiful  scenery,  at  the  point  where  the  Nahe 
flows  into  it :  across  this  river  is  a  bridge,  the  piles  and  arches 
of  which  are  Roman :  there  is  also,  here,  a  Roman  tower.  Be- 
hind the  town,  a  ioHy  mountain  is  crested  with  the  ruins  of 
Klopp  castle ;  and  nearly  opposite,  are  the  town  of  Riidesheim, 
and  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Bromserberg. 

The  country  opens,  near  this  spot,  in  a  delightful  manner, 
with  a  succession  of  the  roost  luxuriant  vineyard?,  the  moun- 
tains being  once  more  removed  to  a  distance.  The  river  also, 
here,  expands  into  a  greater  s|ream, — being  about  three  fur- 
longs wide,  and  continuing  to  Mayence,  nearly  of  the  stime 
br^th,  lined  with  villages  and  interspersed  with  islands  of 
luxuriant  verdure.  The  country  discovers  the  greatest  possi- 
ble cultivation :  indeed,  along  the  Rhine,  vines  seem  to  be  made 
to  grow  almost  everywhere  ;  terraces  being  frequently  formed 
up  to  the  veiy  summits  of  the  most  rugged  rocks  and  preci- 
pices. 

At  Joannisberg,  on  the  left,  were  pointed  out  to  us  the  vine- 
yards of  Prince  Metternich,  and  the  extensive  palace  of  this 
celebrated  diplomatist,  on  an  estate  given  to  him  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  and  occupy  ingthe  site  of  an  ancient  priory. 
The  Prince,  we  were  informed,  derives  a  great  revenue  from 
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the  wiDe»  which  is  reckoned  the  finest  of  the  Bkenish  varieties^ 
and  is  sometimes  sold  ut  an  enormous  pricQp     The  Emperor,- 
when  be  gave  this  domain  to  his  minister,  reserved  a  tiibe  of 
the  protiucc  for  his  own  cellar.    Among  trie  villages  on  tho 
same  side  of  the  river,  is  Lange  Winkel,  where  the  Boouns 
are  said  to  have  kept  their  wine  stores  for  the  army.  We  here 
passed  another  very  large  raft  of  timtier  gliding  down  the 
stream.    These  ingrnious  contrivances  are  sometinies  from 
two  to  three  hundred  yards  long,  by  twenty  or  five-azid>twenty 
broad,  and  carry  several  hundred  men,  who  are  lodged  in 
wooden  huts,  so  that  the  rafts  almost  resemble  floating  towns. 
After  leaving,  on  the  left,  the  ruins  situated  on  the  vine-clad 
hill  of  Scharfenstein,  and  passing  Ellfeld,  another  RomaA 
town, — with  the  Taunus  mountains  in  the  distance,  on  uor 
right, — we  noticed  Biberich,on  the  left,  the  magnificent  palace 
of  the  Duke  of  Nassau.    Between  this  place  and  Fort  Monte- 
bello,  at  Cassel,  are  two  lovely  islands,  called  Peters  Aue,and 
Ingelheimer  Aue, — the  word  aiie  expressing  their   verdant, 
pasture- like  appearance.  On  the  right,  Maintz  rose  beautifully 
from  the  ample  flood  ;  and  the  luxuriant  landscape,  crowned 
with  the  manv  towers  ot  the  majestic  cathedral,  and  the  other 
steeples  and  buildings  of  the  city,  and  relieved  by  the  dark 
boundary  of  the  distant  hills,  formed  a  rich  and  imposinf 
scene. 

Maiktz.  or  ill  French,  Mnyence,  situated  in  one  of  the  finest 
parts  of  Germany,  is  regarded  as  the  most  important  town  of 
the  Duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
the  works  form  a  sort  of  semi-circle  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
It  contains  about  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  including  the 
Prussian  and  Austrian  garrison  of  several  thousand  men,  who 
are  here  stationed,  in  the  service  of  the  German  ConlederatioD. 
There  is  at  this  place,  as  at  Cologne,  and  Coblentz,  a  bridge 
of  boats  over  the  Rhine,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
stream :  Bonaparte,  however,  intended  to  build  one  of  stone. 
The  river  is  here  twelve  hundred  Rhenish  feet,  or  about  twelve 
hundred  and  twenty  English  feet  in  breadth ;  and  a  line  of 
mills,  parallel  to  the  bridge,  just  below  it,  lias  precisely  the 
effect  of  a  row  of  small  houses  on  the  bosom  of  the  water.  Not 
far  from  the  city  was  another  raft  of  immense  extent, — ^the 
largest  we  had  seen.  On  landing  at  Alaintz.  the  traveller  is 
obliged  to  give  up  his  passport ;  which  is  returned,  on  paying 
a  fee  of  twelve  kreuizera,  or  about  fourpence. 

This  city  is  rich  in  Roman  ruins,  and  in  the  treasures  of  his- 
torical association.  Here  Drusus  Germanicus  built  the  fort 
called  Magontiacum,  which  afterwards  gave  its  name  to  the 
city ; — ^hither  one  of  the  legions  that  had  lieen  employed  under 
Titus,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  marched  from  Judea, 
to  garrison  the  town ;  and  here  may  be  seen  some  remains  of 
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Charlemagne^s  bridge.  Bj  the  formation  of  the  Rheniah  Hante^ 
or  confederation  of  a  hundred  Rhenish  towns,  at  this  place,  in 
1255^  a  decisive  blow  was  struck  against  the  banditti  chiefs, 
who  entrenched  themselves  in  the  mountain-castles  on  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine.  This  city,  also,  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal residences  of  the  Minnesftnger, — those  romantic  minstrel 
poets,  who  flourished  in  Germany  in  the  middle  ages,  especi- 
ally under  the  sway  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  or  the  Sua- 
bian  dynasty. 

We  visited  the  Museum  of  Roman  Antiquities,  consisting  of 
objects  that  have  been  found  in  the  neighborhood  ;  and  con- 
taining, it  is  said,  the  most  complete  collection,  those  in  Italy 
excepted,  of  altars,  votive  stones,  and  other  monuments  of  the 
Roman  military  dominion  ;  but  the  rooms  in  which  these  re- 
mains were  shown,  are  quite  unworthy  of  the  exhibition.  Some 
good  ancient  and  modern  pictures  labored  under  a  similar  dis- 
odvantage,  being  placed  in  a  mean  adjoining  apartment.  The 
time-worn  monument  erected,  in  the  Koman  period,  in  honor 
of  Drusus,  called  Drusuu  Stein,  is  on  the  ramparts,  near  Jaoohu 
herg,  or  Mount  St.  James. 

Maintz  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  best  paved  towns  we 
had  seen  since  we  leA  Belgium  :  along  the  river  side,  is  a  de- 
lightful promenade.  The  Zeughaust  or  arsenal,  on  the  quay, 
is  a  fine  building ;  as  is  also  the  Hall  of  Justice.  The  Hotel  da 
Hottande  is  one  of  the  most  commodious  inns  we  had  met  with : 
— it  is  lofty,  square,  and  constructed  of  white  stone  ; — with 
every  thing  clean  and  comfortable  within,  and  a  noble  view 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  adjacent  country,  from  the  upper  win- 
dows. The  Schloss  Platx,  or  Castle  oquare, — is  a  fine  paral- 
lelogram, where  the  boldiery  seemed  to  be  continually  train- 
ing :  yet  this  military  place  everywhere  bore  decided  emblems 
of  Romish  dominion ;  and  there  was  a  greater  profusion  of 
statues  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  at  the  corners  of  the  streets, 
than  we  had  elsewhere  observed. 

Passing  the  large  Protestant  church,  we  proceeded  to  the 
Dom,  or  cathedral,  which  is  well  worth  inspection  ;  especially 
'on  account  of  the  splendid  monuments  of  the  archbishop-elec- 
tors of  the  empire :  some  of  these  tombs  are  formed  of  one  sin- 
fle  stone,  and  are  magnificently  decorated.  Here,  also,  lie 
uried  Fastrada,  the  wife  of  Charlemagne,  and  Frauenlob,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  German  bards,  who  died  in  1S18.  in 
this  cathedral  is  a  very  ancient  gate  of  brass,  and  a  handsome 
■tone  pulpit.  Here,  too,  we  noticed  one  ot  those  revolting  at- 
tempts which  are  common  in  Catholic  countries,  to  represent 
Him  whom  no  mortal  eye  hath  seen,  or  con  see, — under  the 
form  of  an  old  man !  The  Son  assists  the  Father  to  place  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  the  ^reat  Diana,  whom  all  the  Romish 
world  worships,— the  Virgin  Mary. 
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When  Buonaparte  retreated  to  M aintz  after  the  ftilal  hatik 
of  Leipaig,  this  church  was  converted  into  an  hospital  for  the 
wounded  French ;  of  whom  eisht  thousand  were  hid^^ed  wICIub 
its  ample  space,  together  with  raanv  hundred  oxen.  Evefj 
morning  were  here  aoen  twenty  or  thirty  corpses  of  men  who 
bad  died  during  the  night;  while  in  the  stn*ets  were  dead  to- 
dies of  men,  mingled  with  Ihoae  of  horses  and  oxen  !  This  ca- 
thedral is  a  large,  spacious,  and  ancient  Gothic  edifice,  har- 
ing  two  cupolas,  two  choirs,  and  four  towers, — which  give  it  a 
me  effect.  There  are  six  or  seven  other  churches :  we  looked 
into  St.  i;hristopher*s,  and  St«  Peter's, — the  former  of  which 
was  very  tawdry  with  gilding ;  and  at  one  of  the  altars,  was 
the  representation  of  the  absurd  Romish  legend  of  the  twJiead- 
ed  saint,  holding  his  head  in  his  hand.  St.  Peter's  has  a  ^owy 
colored  ceiUng,  and  two  marble  altars,  with  figures  of  marblo 
gilt. 

At  Maints  another  kind  of  money  became  current :  ve  re- 
ceived, in  exchange,  cnnatu  cf  Brabani^  worth  about  four  shil- 
lings and  seven-pence  half-penny^  English, — or  two  fiornot 
forty-two  krtutzerB^ — argent  d^Empirtf  in  which  accounts  are 
here  kept :  sixty  kreutzers  make  n  florin,  or  twenty-peooe  faaU- 

f9nny  nearly ;  and  seven  kreutzers  are  equal  to  tventy-five 
reach  centuneib  or  nearly  two-pence  halfpenny* 
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o 
Road  to  Frankfort  Hotels.  Collaetioiis^  Momnnent  to  the  H4 
Sachsenhauaen*  I>oinkireb6.  Bible  Depository.  History  oi  Franklnit. 
Edacational  ayatem*  Rationaliain.  Controversiea-  Secular  authority 
in  the  Cburdi.  Intolerance.  Scliolaatic  theology.  Thirty  yeara*  war. 
Early  opponenta  of  the  acholasiic  aystem.  Pietiam.  Degeneracy  of 
Pietism.  Bengel  and  Storr.  German  philoeophy.  Ita  oonoection  wi^ 
theology.  Lett  nits.  English  Detats.  Fresch  litaratare*  FvedericH. 
I^icolaS.  Eclectidam.  Neoioaieal  tendenciea.  Semler.  Kaatian  phi> 
loaophy.  Scientific  theory.  Nature-philoaophy.  Philoeophy  of  aenii- 
ment.  Hegel's  Idealism.  Infidelity  of  Rationaham.  Periodicals.  Bret* 
schndder's  distinctions  Opponenta  of  Rationalism.  Sohleiennacber- 
Progresa  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Refonnation.  Frankfiirt.  Maiats. 
Berg.  Bremen.  Hamburgh.  Meckleaburgi  Hanover.  Bninswick^ 
Weimar-  Saxony*  Pniasian  Saxony*  Wtirtemberg.  Pnisaia,  Nav 
Liiturgy. 

• 

Mt  deaa  FaiEKn, — what  is  emphatically  termed  the  'scenery 
of  the  Rhine,'  ends  at  M&intz,  as  the  country  southward  b^ 
comes  flatter :  we  therefore  started,  at  half-past  two  o'clock, 
in  a  conunodious  hired  carriage^  for  Frankfurt  on  the  Mayne^ 
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a  distance  of  foar  and  a  half  German  miles,  or  nearly  twenty 
miles  and  three-quarters  Gnglish.*  On  leaving  the  Rhine,  the 
traveller  feels  as  though  a  spell,  which  had  for  sometime  held 
captive  his  imagination,  were  broken  ;  and  as  we  crossed  the 
bridge  of  boats,  it  was  impossible  not  to  cast  a  last  lingering 
look  down  the  river,  with  a  feeling  of  regret,  like  that  of  part- 
ing with  a  friend.  At  Basle,  ind^d,  we  were  aaain  to  behold 
this  kinj^  of  streams,  already  mighty  in  the  cradle  of  its  birth, 
before  it  becomes  a  European  river ;  but  it  is  only  between 
Cologne  and  Mayence,  that  it  presents  that  transcendent  com- 
bination of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  nature,  with  the  chiv- 
alrous and  the  antique,  which  renders  the  region  through  which 
it  fk>W8  a  land  of  enchantment. 

Adieu  to  tbee,  fair  Rhine !    How  long  delighted 

The  BtrftDoer  fain  wuuld  linger  on  bis  way  1 

Adieu  to  thee  again !  a  vain  adieu ! 

There  can  be  no  farewell  to  scanes  like  thine ; 

The  mind  is  colored  by  thine  every  hue } 

And  if  relucianily  the  eyee  reaign 

Their  chenabed  gaze  upon  thee,  lovely  Rhine ; 

'Tie  with  the  thankful  glance  of  parting  praise  ; 

More  mighty  8p<it9  may  riaej  more  glaring  ahinet 

But  none  umte  m  one  attachmg  maze 

The  brilliant,  fair,  and  soft,  the  glories  of  old  days. 

On  crossing  the  bridge  of  boats,  we  immediately  passed 
through  the  highly-fortified  town  of  Cassel — originally  the 
site  of  another  fort  constructed  by  Drusus.  A  country  now 
lay  before  us,  which  might  have  appeared  interesting,  could 
we  have  forgotten  the  exquisite  scenery  of  the  Rhine ;  we 
were  at  leisure,  however,  to  observe  smaller  matters,  such  as 
the  very  numerous  crosses  along  the  road, — the  apple  and 
pear-trees  that  lined  it, — the  fields  of  poppies, — ^the  antique- 
looking  carts  and  wagons,^and  the  practice  of  feeding  the 
horses  with  rye-bread.  At  the  commencement  of  this  journey, 
we  were  overtaken,  for  the  first  time,  by  rain,  and  a  heavy 
thunder-storm. 

The  approach  to  Frankfttbt,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Prank- 
ish monarchs,  and  the  magazine  of  modern  trade, — presents 
an  appearance  of  opulence  and  coYnfort  which  we  had  scarcely 
witnessed,  since  our  landing  on  the  continent.  It  is  one  of  the 
four  free  tt>wns,  and  the  seat  of  the  Diet ;  and  is  situated  in  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  richest  districts  in  Germany.  Its  imme- 
diate vicinity  is  adorned  with  numerous  handsome  houses  and 
villas,  having  beautiful  gardens ;  and  public  walks,  planted 

*  Equal  to  four  and  a  half  French  posts,  or  two  and  a  quarter  Ger- 
man poat8.~A  QerBMB  mile  is  sqosl  to  rathsr  mors  than  four  and  a  half 
EaglnAi  mitato* 
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with  treesi  surround  the  whole  town.  We  arrived  in  tibfi 
evening,  and  toolc  up  our  abode  at  the  very  comfortable  hoieU 
ihr  Engluekt  Hof^  in  the  spacious  and  agreeable  street*  called 
the  Rmn^markl. 

Frankfurt  is  a  very  fine  city,  having  a  great  appearance  of 
wealth,  and  many  handsome  modem  building  There  aie 
two  or  three  agreeabie  areas  or  aquares,  which  much  con- 
tribute to  the  heaithfulness  and  beauty  of  the  place.  The  Zal 
is  a  noble  street,  containing  some  must  princely  hotels*  The 
fnagnific:ent  entrance  to  that  called  Der  Rus$i»cbe  Hof  n 
adorned  with  several  statues; — but  the  most  superb  is  the 
€ka$ihof  turn  Romuchm  KaUer  : — this  palace-like  hotel  has 
about  a  hundred  windows  in  front,  and  a  crowned  statue^ 
attired  in  the  Roman  imperial  robe.  In  the  same  street,  we 
were  conducted  to  Steigerwald^s  splendid  glass-shop,  which 
contained  an  immense  variety  of  elegant  and  costly  articles. 
Among  the  numerous  institutions  in  this  city,  for  promoting  the 
arts  and  sciences,  we  visited  Stadel's  Academy  of  Painting, 
where  there  is  also  a  gallery  of  statues.  Some  of  the  pic- 
tures in  this  handsome  building,  are  by  the  old  masters,  and 
are  well  worthy  of  observation :  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms  are 
beautiful. 

Passing  Ihe  antique  gate  of  Ascbenheim,  we  proceeded  to 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  which  contains  a  very  ooble 
collection,  admirably  arranged  ;  that  of  the  birds  being  parti- 
cularly  extensive,  and  the  finest  we  ever  saw :  the  gallery  is 
also  rich  in  fishes,  birds'  nests,  eggs,  and  fossil  bones.  Here^ 
as  in  many  cities  of  the  continent,  the  impulse  which  Cuvier 
gave  to  the  study  oi  the  animal  kingdom  is  evidemly  seen,  in 
tne  extensive  collections  to  which  it  has  given  rise.  Sume 
windine  paths,  ornamented  with  flowering  shrubs,  an<l  forming 
part  of  those  delightful  promenades  which  environ  this  town, 
ted  us  past  the  Orphan  Asylum,  to  Herr  Bethmano's  collection 
of  casts,  taken  from  the  antiques  that  adorned  the  Louvre, 
when  the  spoils  of  Italy  were  conveyed  to  Paris,  and  became 
trophies  to  the  military  dominion  of  France.  But  the  principal 
object  of  attraction  In  the  Bethmann'sche  Samndun^^  was  the 
exquisite,  and  surpassing  statue,  in  beautiful  marble,  of  Ari- 
adne seated  on  a  leopard, — ^by  Dannecker. 

In  the  environs,  near  the  Friedberf^  gate,  was  pointed  out  to 
us  the  monument  erected  by  Frlederich  Wilhelm  II.,  of  Prussia, 
to  the  Hessian  trqops  who  fell  at  the  storming  of  Frankfurt, 
in  1702,  by  the  French ; — when,  in  the  full  madness  of  the  re- 
volution, and  in  their  fury  against  every  thing  that  wore  the 
shape  of  legitimacy,  they  carried  their  arms  into  foreign  lands ; 
while,  in  Paris,  the  most  horrid  massacres  were  going  on» 
under  the  auspices  of  Marat,  Robespierre,  and  Danton.  Spires^ 
Worms,  Maintz,  and  Frankfurt,  soon  fell  before  tba  victorion 
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Frankfurt  was  regained. 

The  Maine  divides  the  city  into  two  unequal  parts*  which 
are  connected  by  an  ancient  bridge,  one  tnousand  feet  in 
length.  The  southern  side  of  tbe  river  is  caHed  Sachsenhau^ 
seti^  from  a  disputed  tradition  that  a  coiony  of  Saxon  prisoners 
originally  founded  this  suburb.  Tbe  quay,  along  the  northern 
Imnk  of  tbe  Maine,  is  very  line ;  and  the  houses  which  line  il 
are  of  a  superior  order,  and  of  large  dimensions.  Here,  alsor 
la  situated  the  public  library,  a  very  handsome  modern  build- 
ing, celebrated  for  its  complete  collection  of  iSerman  history. 
There  are  six  Lutheran,— 'two  or  three  Reformed — and 
several  Catholic  churches,  besides  the  Domkirche  of  St.  Bar-f 
tbolomew. 

This  cathedral  has  a  lofty  tower  of  reddish  stone, — ^with  the 
odd,  truncated  appearance,  not  uncommon  on  the  continent. 
In  the  interior,  the  clock,  in  its  green  age,  of  centuries,  still 
shows  the  hours,  days»and' months, and  gives  other  information. 
There  are  aUo  two  ancient,  and  remarkable  pieces  of  sculp-* 
ture, — one  said  to  be  six  hundred  years  old,  consisting  of 
thirteen  scripture  figures,  in  excellent  preservation : — the 
other,  which  claims  to  have  existed  for  seven  centuries,  is 
called  the  *■  Grave  of  Christ.'  In  the  ciioir  are  some  old  paint- 
ings, in  fresco.  In  this  church  is  also  seen  a  beautiful  picture 
by  Rubens,  of  the  Virgin,  with  the  Child  Jesus  in  all  the  love- 
liness  of  infancy,  and  formipg  a  pleasing  trontrast  to  the 
showy  statues  with  gilt  or  pluted  crowns,  which  we  had  re- 
peatedly observed,— either  representing  the  Saviour  as  be- 
stowing the  keys  of  the  church  on  Peter,  or  receiving  money 
from  the  Three  Kings. 

We  were  fortunate,  in  the  course  of  our  walks  about  the 
city,  in  meeting  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Plnkcrton,  who  resides  here 
with  a  view  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Bible  Society.  By 
means  of  the  kindness  of  that  g^ntleman»  we  were  enabled  to 
obtain  what  we  had  in  vain  sought  for  elsewhere, — a  supply 
of  German  religious  tracts  for  distribution ;  which  we  procured 
at  the  depository  of  the  Bible  Society  in  this  city. 

Frankfurt  appears  to  have  had  its  origin, — ond,  as  some 
think,  its  name, — from  the  first  visit  of  the  Frankish  monarch, 
Charlemagne,  to  this  part  of  Germany; — the  termination 
which  is  properly  spelled  with  the  letter  v,  signifying  a  ford» 
or  passage.  Charlemagne  here  built  a  palace,  qf  which  there 
are  now  no  remains ;  nnd  from  the  time  of  his  successor,  Louis 
le  Debonnaire,  Frankfurt  became  the  chief  city  of  East  Fran- 
conia,  till  the  extinction  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  in  911. 
For  several  centuries,  the  election  to  the  empire  took  place 
here ;  and,  in  more  modern  times,  the  coronation, — alter  that 
ceremony  ceased  to  be  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
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DuriDg  the  continuance  of  the  French  empire;*  Fraakfiirt 
was  the  capllal  of  the  grand -duchy  of  the  same  name ;  bn^ 
after  the  b.Utle  of  Leipzig,  90  disastrous  to  Bonaparte,  in  181^ 
its  independence  was  restored  ;  and  it  now  has  its  own  ckargiM 
(Taff^aires/sl  foreign  courts.  Its  ^vernmentisa  rooderateiy 
democratical  republic ;  and  it  is  said  that  among  the  legislaton 
of  this  free  cit  j,  as  among  those  of  free  nations,  warm  diapmes 
frequently  occur  between  the  aristocratical  and  the  popular 
party.  Since  the  breakinj^  up  of  the  French  power,  Fraokfiut, 
after  twenty  years  of  suffering,  is  said  to  have  flourished  more 
than  ever ;  and  by  an  early  act  of  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
this  city  was  fixed  on  as  the  seat  ^  the  Diet,  which  consists  of 
deputies  from  the  States. 

The  population  of  Frankfurt  amounts  to  nearly  forty-eight 
thousand :  of  these  the  bulk  are  Protestants,  about  six  thou- 
sand being  Catholics, — and  five  thousand  Jews,  who  have,  for 
ages,  been  numerous  in  this  place.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  JewH  of  Cologne  and  Treves  are  the  descendants  of  those 
who  settled,  in  the  time  of  Adrian,  in  these  cities,  whence  they 
subsequently  spread  to  other  parts  of  (Sennany.  In  the  reign 
of  Constantme,  they  were  so  import'int  a  t>ody  at  Cologne, 
that  the  magistrates  of  that  place  were  authorised,  by  the 
imperial  government,  to  appoint  them  to  the  office  of  dKu- 
riones. 

The  Rfimer,  or  Town-house  of  Frankfurt,  is  a  larse  and 
ancient  Gothic  pile,  and  contains  the  great  hall  in  which  the 
emperors  were  accustomed  to  dine,  on  the  day  of  their  corona- 
tion. There  ar*i  here  upwards  of  forty  portraits  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  Holy  It^man  Empire,  from  Conrad  I^  in  the 
tenth  century.  We  could  not  see  the  Wahlzimrner^  or  hall  in 
which  the  elections  to  the  empire  took  place,  as  it  was  occu- 
pied, at  the  time,  by  the  sitting  of  the  Senate,  one  of  the 
oranches  of  the  municipal  governmert;  which  consists  of  the 
Senate,  the  Council  of  Representatives,  and  the  Legislative 
Body. 

It  is  an  honor  to  the  city  of  Frankfurt  that  it  abounds  in 
charitable  institutions,  and  is  eminent  for  its  elementary  edu- 
cational system,  even  in  Germany ;  where,  within  a  century, 
litemture  has  taken  a  stride,  and  has  run  a  career,  not  to  be 
paralleled  in  any  country  of  Europe.  Frankfurt  too  can  boast 
of  having  ^iven  existence  to  that  brilliant  star  in  the  constel- 
lation of  German  genius,  Gothe :  and  it  is  more  hallowed  by 
the  labors  of  Spener. 

Education  is  not  here  compulsory,  as  in  Baden,  but  ample 
means  are  provide!  by  the  municipi^l  government  for  the  in- 
struction of  all.  There  are  Volksschulen^  or  schools  for  the 
people ;  a  Gymnonusa,  in  which  higher  branches  of  scieBce^ 
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and  da8»ioal  learniog  are  taught ; — and  a  number  of  InsiiiutCf 
for  separate  departmeots  of  knowledge. 

The  Protestant  VoUcssckuien  consist  of  several  primary,  or 
elementary  schools;  a  middle  school ;  and  a  Mustier ^  or  model 
school,  la  the  primary  schools,  are  taught  Sachkermtniss,  or 
the  knowledge  of  material  objects,  readmg,  writing,  German, 
arithmetic*  singing,  gymnastics*  needle- work, — and  the 
Christian  religion.  In  tliese  schools  upwards  of  two  thousand 
of  both  sexes  are  educated  together,  in  the  middle  school  are 
between  four  and  five  hundred  scholars,  who  are  more  deeply 
instructed  in  most  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  popular 
schools ;  while  other  branches  are  added.  The  course  of  in- 
struction here  consists  of  religion,  reading,  writing,  history, 
geography,  natural  histor]^,  natural  philosophy,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  drawing,  and  singing.  In  the  Afuster  or  model 
school,  the  pupil  is  carried  forward  to  still  higher  attain ments^ 
and  is  taught  religion,  German,  French,  history,  geography, 
technology,  natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  writing,  drawing,  singing,  and  verstandes 
^ungt  or  the  exercise  of  the  understanding.  The  Catholics, 
and  the  Jews,  have  their  own  schools,  corresponding  to  these 
Protestant  Volkssckukn, 

fe^  The  Chfmnasium  is  regarded  as  a  good  example  of  the 
higher  German  schools.  It  has  about  two  hundred  students, 
who  are  iosiructed  in  religion,  the  German  language,  and 
composition,  writing,  ancient  and  modern  history,  natural 
history,  geography,  natural  philosophy,  nuithematics,  Greek, 
Latin,  Hebrew,  French,  English,  drawing  and  singing. 
Among  these  objects  natural  philosophy  is  thought  not  to  have 
quite  its  due  share  of  attention.  As  Catholics  and  Protestants 
mix  in  the  Gymnasium,  there  are  here  two  chairs  of  history.* 

The  ItutUuu  and  SiiflungeHf  eonsist  of  a  great  variety  of 
ibundatigas,  nuiseums,  academies,  and  societies,  each  of  which 
has  been  established  for  the  pronnotion  of  some  branch  of 
scienee,  or  of  the  arts ;  as,  the  ilfiiteum,  chiefly  for  the  study 
of  music,  belles  leUres,  and  drawing ;  the  St&deTeche  Slifiung,  or 
foundation  of  J.  F.  Slikdel,  a  Frankfurt  nterchant,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  painting:  the  Cdcf/ten-vemn,  or  Cccilinn 
Society,  for  promoting  sacred  music:  the  8e7ikenberg*9che 
Slifu  or  Academy  of  Medicine,  founded  by  Dr.  Senkenber^, 
including  a  botanic  garden,  a  theatre  of  anatomy,  and  a  medi- 
cal library  ;  and  connected  with  a  society  for  the  study  of 
aatucal  history.  There  is  aho  a  Physical  Society,  for  pro- 
moting the  pursuit  of  natural  philosophy,  and  chimistry  ;  a 
Polytechnic  School,  ior  the  advancement  of  the  useful  arts  ; 
and  some  other  sinnilar  institutions. 

**  Sm  G..  JtniM,  Emi  on  Education  io  G^imtny;^    182&- 


M  OSEMAM  THEOLOGY. 

In  the  ^mnastum,  and  in  all  the  elementaiy  inatitutioiH^ 
the  Christian  religion  forms  a  distinct  subject  of  instructioot 
on  the  Just  principle  of  Cousin :— t7  n'y  a  de  moraU  fmtr  U» 
irois  quarts  des  homtnes  que  dont  la  religion. 

The  Frankfurt  Bible  Society  was  one  of  the  first  fruits  of 
peace, — arising  almost  immediately  out  of  the  calnti  that  en- 
sued on  the  cessation  of  those  extraordinarj  convulsions  with 
which,  for  twenty  years,  the  gigantic  movements  of  FVance, 
and  her  great  military  chief,  a^^itated  the  continent  of  Europe. 
This  local  society  circulated,  during  the  fina  seven  years  of  its 
existence,  upwards  of  eleven  thousand  Bibles,  and  thirty-five 
thousand  Testaments. 

The  commencement  of  a  return,  in  varioos  parts  of  Ger- 
many, to  the  genuine  principles  of  the  inspired  record,  canDol 
fail  to  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  every  lover  of  truth  ;  and 
will,  no  doubt,  issue  in  furnishing  yet  another  triumphant 
demonstration  of  the  impregnable  strength,  and  the  divinity 
of  the  Christian  faith, — which  has  surviv^  such  bold  assaults 
in  the  house  of  its  professed  friends,  and  has  begun  to  emem^ 
in  all  its  elemental  purity,  from  the  thick  shades  of  false  philo- 
sophy by  which  it  had  been  obscured. 

From  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  Christianity^  has 
undergone  an  ordeal  in  this  country,  to  which  there  is  no 
parallel,  since  the  iron  bondage  in  which  the  Romish  apostasy 
enchained  Kurope  for  a  thousand  years  has  been  relaxed.  A 
philosophical  inndelity,  under  the  name  of  Christianity, — and 
loudl  V  claiming  to  be  founded  on  the  basis  of  philosophy,  and 
p)iilol<^ical  criticism,  has  widely  run  its  boneful  career 
among  the  divines  and  philosophers  of  Germany ;  and  for 
many  years  appeared  to  reign  almost  triumphant.  Amidst  the 
various  and  changeful  sentiments  and  theories  which  they  have 
entertained,  the  Rationaliste,  or  Antisupematuralisu,  appear 
to  have  all  agreed  in  proceeding  on  the  principle  of  explaining 
away,  or  discarding  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures ;  rejecting 
whatever  professes  to  be  supernatural  in  the  Jewish  ana 
Christian  revelations ;  and  making  reason  the  sole  umpire  in 
all  matters  of  faith.  The  consequences,  as  mi^ht  be  expected, 
were  but  too  obviously  seen  in  the  decay  of  piety,  the  almost 
total  neglect  of  religion  among  the  higher,  and  the  more  edu- 
cated classes,  the  popular  indifference  to  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
ir religion  that  extensively  prevailed  among  all  ranks. 

The  causes  which  have  led  to  this  wide  and  extraordinary 
deviation  from  the  standard  of  scriptural  belief,  among  those 
who  siill  claimed  the  name  of  Christians,  have  been  various; 
and  some  of  them  probably  remote  in  lime.  When  Germany 
responded  to  the  call  of  Luther  to  throw  off  the  papal  yoke,— 
a  variety  of  elements,  religious  and  poliUcal,  were  brought 
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tog:etber ;  which,  under  the  control  of  the  great  master-hand, 
eafficed  to  produce  the  grand  explosion ;  and  to  render  the 
leading  principles,  and  doctrines  of  Protestantism  victorious. 
But  when  the  polemical  spirit,  which  had  proved  so  mighty 
against  the  enormities  of  Rome,  was  hotly  manifested  by  the 
agents  of  the  Reformation,  among  themselves,— -pure  Christ- 
ianity was  in  a  ^reat  measure  reduced  to  an  afiair  of  bitter 
controversy  ;  which  by  infringing  on  its  devotional  character, 
opened  the  door  to  future  corruption  and  abuse. 

Human  nature  is  incident  to  extremes ;  and  when  the  dead 
weight  of  Romanism,  which  had  so  lon^  oppressed  the 
human  faculties,  was  lifted  off,  the  reaction  was — a  rage  for 
controversy  in  the  regenerated  infant  church.  This  might 
have  sooner  spent  itself,  had  the  contest  been  purely  theolo- 
gical ;  but  the  grand  master-mischirf,  the  evil  genius  of  the 
church,  in  every  age — ^the  legal  allinnce  of  religion  with  the 
secular  power.^here,  as  elsewhere,  supplied  fuel  to  the  flames 
of  discord  ;  for  the  Protestant  princes  of  the  empire  put  them- 
selves in  the  place  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  by  entorcine;  on  the 
clergy  minutely  detailed  creeds  and  confessions  of  mith,  by 
means  of  pains  and  penalties. 

Hence  the  fierce  enmities,  and  the  intolerance,  which  dis- 
played themselves  among  the  Protectants  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  century  of  the  Reformation, — when  the  German 
states  were  depriving  of  office,  banishing,  consigning  to  long 
imprisonment,  or  even  putting  to  death  by  torture,  individuals 
of  eminence  among  the  clergy  and  laity,  for  differin|f  from 
the  established  creeds;  and  generally  in  minor  pomts  of 
doctrine.  The  most  virulent  hostility  was  maintained  between 
the  Lutherans,  who  adhered  strictly  to  the  letter  of  Luther's 
statements,—- and  the  Reformed,  who  in  some  points  deviated 
from  them ;  and  each  of  these  parties  expelled  the  other  from 
the  provinces  in  which  they  were  respectively  predominant. 

The  Formula  of  Concord,  in  1574,  was  but  the  seal  of  real 
and  lasting  discord,  as  it  shut  out  the  prospect  of  union  be- 
tween the  two  Protestant  communities ;  for  it  comprehended 
none  but  those  who,  in  the  strictest  and  most  literal  sense,  held 
the  tenets  of  its  Lutheran  framers.  The  parties  now  became 
more  hopelessly  intrenched  than  ever  in  their  minuter  differ- 
ences; human  systems  of  divinity  obtaim^d  the  ascendancy 
over  scriptural  interpretation;  a  verbal,  abstract,  scholastic 
spirit  gained  ground  ;  and,  at  length,  the  Sacred  Record,  in- 
stead of  being  listened  to  as  the  spontaneous  oracle  of  truth, 
was  tortured— in  order  to  make  it  give  evidence  in  favor  of 
some  speculative  point.  The  pulpit,  as  well  ,as  the  chair,  be- 
came the  seat  of  a  dry,  barren  terminology,  and  a  battery  of 
polemics ;  while  the  student  of  divinity  was  chiefly  occupied 
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in  devoting  his  time  and  his  energies  to  the  Ajistotelian  phik^ 
sophy,  and  the  schoolmen. 

The  thirty  years'  war  which  desolated  Germany  with  firc^ 
•word,  and  pestilence,  from  1618  to  1648,  had  its  rennote  causoi 
in  the  Reformation  itself;  and  in  the  religioiiis  peace  of  Aiig». 
burgf  which,  in  1565,  secured  the  civil  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  Protestants,  as  granted  by  Charles  V.  in  1552,  in  tlie  treaty 
of  Passaa.  Thus  does  the  depravity  of  man  conveit  the 
highest  blessings  into  the  direst  calamities  that  can  belal  tha 
human  race ! — This  long-continued  flame,  though  chiefly  rag- 
ing between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics,  as  such«  could  not. 
but  tend,  wherever  it  reached,  to  destroy  the  genuine  spirit  of 
piety ;  and,  protracted  as  it  was  by  the  disunion  of  the  Pro* 
testants,  to  produce  disastrous  consequences,  for  the  tinw  beings 
to  the  real  mterests  of  religion  in  general. 

Among  the  ^earlier  and  more  conspicuous  opponents  of  the 
scholastic  S3'8tem,  and  of  the  bigotry  with  which  it  was  united, 
was  Calixtus  who  was  eminent  for  his  anxiety  to  promote  that 
candor  and  forbearance  which  is  the  only  sound  principle  <m 
which  all  religious  controversies  can  be  conducted.    He  was 

Erofessor  of  theology  at  Helmstadt,  and  died  in  1666.  Arnd^ 
is  contemporary,  exercised  an  influence  more  decidedly  reli- 
gious, which  was  felt  in  Germany  long  after  his  decease,  being 
perpetuated  by  his  excellent  practical  work  on  TVae  Clkrit^ 
tanity.  The  names  of  J.  Val.  Andrs,  and  J.  Gerhard,  aie 
also  those  of  men  superior  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived ;  and 
who  clearly  saw  that  the  spirit  of  true  piety  could  not  flourish 
amid  the  angry  polemics  so  characteristic  of  this  period. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  pions 
Spener  complained  that  if  any  man  taught  more  than  the  mere 
letter  of  Scripture,  and  appeared  in  earnest  respecting  real 
piety,  he  was  regarded  as  a  |)apist,  or  a  ftnatic. — It  is  no  won- 
der that  under  the  withering  influence  of  a  scholastic  theolo^, 
the  storms  of  party  violence,  and  the  demoralizing  effects  ma 
long  and  furious  war,  the  Christianity  of  the  reformation 
should  be  found  to  have  received  extmuive  injury,  and  to  main* 
tain  but  a  Mckly  existence. 

Spener  was  the  originator  of  those  societies  of  pious  persons^ 
who,  lamenting  the  deadness  of  the  scholastic  divinity,  were 
accustomed  to  meet  together,  with  the  design  of  promoting 
personal  religion,  and  who  were,  by  way  of  reproacn,  termdl 
Pietists,  Tlie  benevolent  and  excellent  Augustus  Herman 
Francke,  aided  by  Anton  and  Breithaupt,  who  were  imbued 
with  a  similar  spirit,  aAerwards  successfully  promoted  the 
same  cause  at  Halle;  which  became  the  seat  of  an  improved 
system  of  theology,  and  of  that  superior  state  of  religious  feel- 
ing which  constituted  a  new  era  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Germany.    Pietism,  however,  too  much  disturb^  the  prevaQ- 
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ing  formalism  of  the  scholastic  orthodoxy,  and  the  extensive 
jealousy  of  princes  and  electors  against  innovation,  to  pass 
unnoticed.  Francke  himself  had  b^n  driven  by  persecution 
from  Erfurtf  in  1691 ;  and  extensive  efforts  were  subsequently 
made  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Pietists  and  their  doctrines. 
— To  the  class  of  those  who  in  a  more  general,  and  less  direct 
manner,  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  in  the  cause  of  prac* 
tical  truth,  at  this  period,  belongs  Buddeus,  who  was  appointed 

Srofessor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Halle,  when  the  elector  of 
Iranden burgh,  afterwards  Frederick  I,  of  Prussia,  founded  the 
university  of  that  city,  in  )693. 

The  degeneracy  of  Pietism  from  its  ori^nal  healthy  tone 
into  formality  and  fanaticism,  robbed  it  of  its  earlier  promise 
to  regenerate  the  German  churches ;  and  when  the  technical 
language  it  had  acquired  became  so  fashionable  as  to  be  a 
kind  of  passport  to  advancement  at  some  of  the  German  courts* 
its  spirit,  as  breathed  forth  by  Spener,  Francke,  and  others  of 
the  original  school,  was  rarely  to  be  found ;  and  there  was  a 
dearth  of  materials  of  sufficient  strength,  for  throwing  up  any 
effectual  barrier  against  the  approaching  inroads  of  an  over- 
whelming scepticism. — Subsequently,  the  school  of  the  illus* 
trious  Bengel,  which  is  to  be  traced  to  that  of  the  Pietists,  lent 
its  aid,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  to  keep  alive  in  Ger- 
many the  pure  light  of  truth ;  which,  amidst  all  the  degene- 
racy of  theology,  was  never  extinguished. 

In  this  country,  it  may  be  emphatically  affirmed  that  the 
philosophy  of  the  day  has  always  given  a  coloring  to  theology. 
Thomasius  was  a  kind  of  pioneer  to  the  attacks  and  innova- 
tions OR  Aristotle ;  and  the  German  philosophy  began,  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  lieibnitz ;  who  at« 
tempted  to  give  to  all  science  an  air  of  demonstration.  Wolf, 
who  became  professor  of  mathematics  at  Halle,  in  1707,  pur- 
sued a  similar  course  still  farther,  and  was  the  founder  or  the 
Leibnitzo^Wolfian school;  which,  after  struggling  with  great 
opposition,  continued  to  be  predominant  in  Germany  till  Xo^ 
wards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  most  solemn  verities  of  fiiith  were  now  subjected  to  de- 
finition, and  formal  philosophical  proof;  the  most  mysterious 
doctrines  professedly  explained  by  algebraic  formulas,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  evidence  and  the  limits  of  the  divine  testimony ; 
reason  was  virtually  exalted  above  revelation ;  and  Christi- 
anity was  reduced  to  a  mere  abstraction  of  science,  in  which 
human  speculations  were  supposed  to  be  demonstrated  equally 
with  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  and  held  a  co-ordinate  author- 
ity. The  adoption  of  the  Wolfian  philosophy  by  the  degene- 
rate school  of  the  Pietists,  prepared  a  soil  in  which  the  unbe- 
lief of  Rationalutn^  under  the  sacred  name  of  Christianity, 
was  destined  to  attain  a  luxuriant  growth. 

VOL.  VI.  9 
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The  sceptical  and  infidel  war  against  revealed  religtoo 
earlier  at  its  height,  in  England,  than  on  any  part  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  Voltairo  himself  borrovr»d  much  from  the 
Eofflish  freethinlcers  Morgan  and  Tindal ;  and  if  Collins  and 
TuMuid  be  added,  ample  materials  may  be  discovered,  as  ele- 
ments for  Rationalism,  when  these  were  imported  amone  a 
people  whoi  if  not  by  nature  fonder  of  theories  and  specula- 
tions than  some  others,  have,  on  account  of  the  social  and  po- 
litical oooditioo  of  their  country,  found  less  vent  in  other 
directions  fur  their  energies^  than  ihose  who  live  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  greater  civil  freedom. 

Toland*8  booki  entitled  *  ChristioMity  not  MytUrious^*  might 
alone  t>e  considered  as  an  adequate  germ  of  all  «cepticisin ; 
and  the  rfcepiion  the  author  met  with»  in  the  be^innin^of  the 
eighteenth  century,  at  Hanover  and  Berlin*  indicate  that  the 
higher  classes,  at  least,  of  German  societv,  wero  not  unpre- 

Eired  to  sympathise  with  an  innovator  who  had  retired  from 
ngland,  his  native  country,  to  avoid  the  obloquy  he  had  in- 
curred ;  whose  book  had  been  burnt  at  Dublin  by  the  hands 
of  the  common  hangman,  according  to  the  mode  then  in  vogue 
of  attempting  to  suppress  error,— *and  who  openly  published 
himself  to  t>e  a  Protestant  latitudinarian.  We  have  the  ao- 
thority  of  Twesten*  for  the  fact,  that  the  first  replies  to  the 
English  deists,  which  were  translated  into  German,  were 
wholly  ineSicient  as  remedies,  and  did  but  aggravate  the  evil ; 
—they  diflfused  a  poison,  which  the  antidote  was  not  adequate 
to  neutrali:  e. 

The  encouragement  afforded  by  the  popular  monarch  Fred- 
erick II.  of  Prussia  to  the  infidel  liter  iture  of  France,  and  the 
reception  of  its  abettors  at  his  court,  added  the  influence  of 
royal  patrona^  to  the  seductions  of  a  volatile  scepticism  :  and 
rendered  fashionable  an  equal  license  of  sentiment  and  man- 
ners. The  birth  and  growth  of  German  literature,  which 
date  from  this  period,  were  little  else  than  the  decay  and  death 
of  religion ;  and  the  king  himself  lived  to  regret  the  mischief 
to  which  he  had  been  so  powerful  an  accessory. 

The  critical  dictatorship  set  up  by  Nicola  if  of  Berlin,  which 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  gave  law  to  multi- 
tudes of  Germ  :n  readers,  was  of  a  complexion  decidedly  and 
bold  I V  infidel ;  and  the  dry  and  frigid  commentaries  of  the 
Arian  and  Remonstrant  Schools,  which  had  been  introduced 
into  Germany,  were  but  ill  calculated  to  produce  a  race  of 
men  fitted  to  stem  the  threatening  torrent  of  error  and  cor- 
ruption. 
In  philosophy,  Wolfianism  declined,  and  a  mxtotEdectieism 

*  Dogmatik. 
.t  Found«r  of  tba  AllgeioMoe  Owtscha  BibUothsk. 
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fained  ground,  more  characterised  by  popularity  than  depth  ; 
ut  professing  to  be  guided  by  utility  and  common  uense. 
More  or  less  of  this  school  were  the  systems  of  Basedow,  Men- 
delsohn, Steinbart,  Eberhard,  Plattner,  and  Gnrve :  of  these 
speculations  a  superficial  utilitarianism,  of  a  character  hostile 
to  Christianity,  was  the  chief  basis. 

Amone  the  first  theologians,  in  whose  systems  the  neoloei- 
cal  tendency  of  either  a  false  or  misplaced  philosophy 
became  evident,  were  Baumgarten,  who  died  in  1765, — and 
his  contemporaries  Ernesti,  and  Michaelis ;  the  two  former  of 
ivbom,  however,  faithfully  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity :  nor  did  Michaelis  formally  deny  them,  notwithstand- 
ing his  low  views  of  Scripture.  Even  Semler  himself,  who 
may  be  regarded  as  the  more  immediate  instrument  in  form- 
ing the  rationalistic  school,  did  not  directly  abandon  the 
Christian  system,  although  he  neutralised  it  by  a  cold,  spe- 
culative criticism,  founded  on  assumed  and  mistaken  theories 
of  interpretation.  Hence  theology  still  deteriorated,  both  un- 
der his  mfluence  and  that  of  other  disciples  of  Baumsarten, 
Ernesti,  or  Michaelis ;  among  whom  may  be  named  Morus, 
who  taught  that,  amid.st  so  many  controversies,  what  is  directly 
moral  in  Cbristinnitv  ought  alone  to  be  retained ;  also  the 
celebrated  critic  Eichhorn,  who  robbed  religion  of  all  claim  to 
the  supernatural. 

While  the  abettors  of  these  alarming  innovations  uore, 
continually  increasing,  the  orthodox  clergy  appear  to  have 
offered  comparatively  little  efficient  counteraction.  The  way 
was  prepared  for  an  extensive  defection  from  the  truth  ;  and 
attempts  were  made  to  conciliate  avowed  sceptics,  by  giving 
up  all  that  renders  Christianity  a  peculiar  system ;  by  lower- 
iug  it  to  the  level  of  a  mere  human  invention,  wrapped  in  a 
symbolical  or  oriental  garb,  and  containing  nothing  more  than 
ordinary  truths,  discoverable  by  reason,  and  adumbrated  in 
mythic  representations: — in  short,  by  reducing  Christianity 
to  a  form  of  natural  religion — witness  the  efforts  of  Nfisselt, 
Teller,  and  Spalding. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  popular 
philosophy  gave  place  to  the  metaphysics  of  Kant^  which 
aimed  at  a  more  profound  analysis  of  t^ie  faculties  of  the  hu- 
man mind ;  and  which,  whatever  its  fundamental  defects,  had 
the  merit  of  diffusing  in  the  German  universities  a  spirit  of 
deep^er  reflection,  fa^vorable,  in  its  ultimate  tendency,  to  a  re- 
ception of  the  highest  reli^^ious  truths.  Its  immediate  effect, 
however,  on  theology,  which  it  brought  under  its  dum  nion, 
was  to  fiive  cons'^lidation  to  the  scattered  and  disjointed  mate- 
rials of  Rationalism. 

Fichie,  a  disciple  of  Kant,  conceived  that  his  master's  sys- 
tern  warranted  hira  to  infer  that  there  is  no  necessary  relaUon 
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between  the  impressions  of  human  consciousness  and  the  reoj- 
t/y  of  things ;  which  dogma  Kant  had  left  in  uncertaintj. 
Fichte  consequently  denied,  with  some  of  the  British  philoso- 
pherst  ail  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  material  world.  This 
new  system  did  little  to  produce  that  humility  of  reason  which, 
as  it  is  the  most  genuine  philosophy,  is  also  essential  to  a  just 
reception  of  revealed  truth. 

Schellingt  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Fichte,  maintained, 
in  his  Nature' PhUoMopky^  that  our  knowledge  of  the  corres- 
|>ondonce  between  thought  and  outward  existence,  rests  on  an 
intellectual  itUuition ;  and  in  Germany,  where  the  ch^n^nes  in 
philosophy  have  exerted  so  gpreat  an  influedce  on  religion, 
Schelling's  system,  though  of  a  pantheistic  complexion,  as 
identifving  the  Deity  wiu  nature,  has  nevertheless  been  re- 
garded by  some  friends  of  the  truth,  as  leading  to  a  species  of 
reflection  ultimately  fiivorable  to  a  transition  to  the  genuine 
doctrines  of  Christianity. 

The  views  of  JacobU  who  died  in  1819,  were  opposed  to  the 
Critical  Idealism  of  Kant,  the  Scientific  theory  of  Fichte,  and 
the  Pantheism  of  Schelling.  Jacobi  founded  all  knowledge 
not  received  by  the  senses — on  belief;  which  he  described  to 
be  a  sort  of  Internal  Sense,  or  the  instinct  of  reason  appropri- 
ated to  Truth,  of  which  he  considered  it  the  organ.  Alt  relig- 
ious  knowledge,  therefore,  he  supposed  to  be  attained  bv  a 
k ind  of  immediate  consciousness.  Historical  evidence  not  be- 
ing  thus  direct  in  the  information  it  conveys,  Jacobi  rejected 
this  proof  of  religion ;  limiting  himself  to  the  natural  reveleiiion 
of  the  inner  man ;  and  leaving  the  door  open  to  an  unlimited 
philosophical  mysticism,  without  any  test  of  truth  beyond  the 
impressions  of  the  individual.  Connected,  in  some  respects, 
.with  this  school  of  the  philosophy  of  Sentiment,  are  Koppen, 
and  Salat ;  and  with  greater  modifications  Schulze,  and  Her- 
bart. 

Allied  to  the  Kantian  school,  are  Krug  and  Fries,  the  latter 
of  whom  symbolised  In  a  great  measure  with  Jacobi.  Von 
Eschenmayer  and  Wagner,  whose  systems  originated  in  the 
philosophy  of  Schelling,  became  eventually  opposed  to  him, 
out  by  speculations  not  at  all  less  mystical  than  his  own. 

Hegek  also  of  the  school  of  Schelling,  held  a  pantheistic  sys- 
tem of  absolute  idealism.  This  theory  contains  the  seeds  of  a 
deep  infidelity,  which  is  exemplified  in  some  of  Hegel's  fbl- 
lowers,  as  in  Strauss,  author  of  the  Lehen  Jem,  Among  these, 
there  is  a  disposition  to  deny  the  sublime  truths  of  a  personal 
God,  a  personal  immortality,  and  the  resurrection  or  Christ 
Oth^r  Hegel ists,  howerer,  as  Grdschel,  have  been  led,  by  their 
Christian  feelings,  to  attempt  to  turn  this  philosophy  to  ac- 
count, in  favor  of  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  various  forma  and  degrees  of  Rationalinn  which  hare 
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preTailed  in  Germany,  from  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
ceiitury,  have  all  been  mixed  up  more  or  less  with  several  of 
these  systems  of  philosophy ;  and  the  spirit  of  daring  Kpec  • 
ulation  has  made  dreadful  havoc  in  every  department  of  ihe- 
oloey.  Although  it  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  absolute  infidelity, 
aadf  the  Waluralism,  in  the  forms  of  materialism  and  panthe- 
ism, which  have  been  maintained  by  some  of  ihe  philosopherM^ 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  Rationalum  properly  so  called : 
and  though  we  must  not  charge  on  the  German  churches  the 
tenets  of  those  who,  as  Paalzow  or  Wiinsch,  have  avowedly 
followed  in  the  steps  of  the  English  freethinkers ;  or  have 
symbolised  with  them  by  openly  advocating  natural  religion 
to  the  exclusion  of  Christianity,  as  Bahrdt,  Venturini,  and  the 
elder  Reimarus,  author  of  the  attacks  on  Revelation  contained 
in  the  Wolfenbuctel  Fragments^  edited  by  Lessing, — ^yct  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  contact  of  theology  with  these  infid^^l 
speculations  has  coirupted  it,  in  Germany,  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent than  it  was  influenced,  in  England,  by  our  earlier  and 
more  celebrated  deists. 

The  neological  method  of  dealing  with  Christianity  was,  in 
a  great  mensute,  brought  into  fashion  bv  the  speculations  of 
Seroler,  who  is  recognised  as  having  led  the  way  to  modern 
kationalism,  some  of  the  adherents  to  which  system  have  gone 
the  length  of  boldly  advocating  a  decidedly  mfidel  theology. 
The  name  Ralionaliam  or  AniisufiematuraLUu  is  applied  in 
Grermany,  ia  strictness,  to  those  who,  while  they  profess  to 
regard  Christianity  as  a  divine  institution,  and  Jesus  as  the 
messenger  of  Providence,  sent  for  the  welfaro  of  mankind,— 
deny  thnt  there  is  any  thing  in  the  Scriptures  which  involves 
the  supernatural  or  miraculous  agency  of  God,  and  maintain 
that  Christianity  is  merely  designed  to  introduce,  confirm,  nnd 
diffuse  in  the  world,  a  religion  to  which  reason  itself  might 
attain.*  Of  this  school,  though  differing  in  the  shades  and 
degrees  of  their  sentiments,  have  been,  among  others,  the  phi- 
losophers Steinbart,  Kant,  and  Krug :  and  thtf  theolugians  Teller, 
Henke,  Thiess,  Paulus,  Schmidt,  L5ffler,  Rohr,  wegscheider, 
and  Schulthess. — De  Wette,  and  Hase,  have  held  a  more  mod- 
ified and  sentimental  kind  of  rationalism. 

The  periodical  pre&s  has  also  lent  its  aid  to  disseminate  the 
poison  of  scepticism  and  unbelief,  in  such  journals  as  the  ALU 
gemeine  KirchenTxUungt  Rohr's  Prtdiger-Magazin^  and  the 
Halle* sch e  Literatu r-  Zeitung. 

Another  class  of  divines  receive  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments as  a  Revelation  from  God,  in  a  higher  sense  than  the 

*  Vid.  Apologie  der  Neaern  Tlieologie  des  Evansrelischen  Deutach- 
Unda,  gegen  ihren  Neueaten  Anklager.  Von  D.  K.  G.  Bretabncider 
Obercontiitoriabrathc  nnd  Generalvuperintendenten  zu  Oolba.  U«U«, 
1620. 

9* 
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RatkKialistB  allow;  admitting  that  it  may  contain  things  ahom 
reason  ;  and  regarding  it  as  a  depository  of  divine  knowledge, 
communicated  in  a  mode  different  from  the  ordiDary  course 
of  providence.  They  do  not,  therefore,  professedly  deny  the 
rea(it}r  of  the  Scripture  miracles ;  yet  they  distin^ish  between 
the  original,  and  the  present  evidences  of  Christianity,  in  a 
manner  which  deprives  it  of  the  solid  basis  on  which  it  re:%l9 
— ^historical  testimony  ;  ior  they  maintain  that  whatever 
might  be  the  effect  of  the  miracles  wh-.ch  attended  Christian- 
ity, at  the  outset, — ^the  principal,  if  not  the  only  proot  of  its 
divinity  to  us,  is  its  internal  evidence  of  truth  and  goodness. 
To  this  school  have  belonged  Ddderlein,  and  Moms ;  and 
latterly,  among  others.  Von  AmnKm,  Schott>  Niemeyer,  and 
Bretschntrider.* 

Though  divines  of  this  class  have  differed  in  theory,  from 
the  rationalists  properly  so  called,  it  is  certain  there  have  been 
not  a  few  among  them  who  have  so  far  symbolised  with  the 
thorough-going  rationalistic  school,  as  practically  to  do  away 
with  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Christian  fiiith.  Annidst 
the  chaos  of  speculations,  theological  as  wrll  as  philosophical, 
that  have  inundated  Germany,  tne  shades  and  hues  of  unl3e- 
lief  have  been  multifoi  ni  and  various ;  and  where  the  strict- 
est rationalism  has  not  been  avowedly  maintained,  Christian- 
ity has  often  been  employed  as  little  more  than  a  kind  of  veil 
to  some  system  of  human  philosophy.  Hence  among  this 
large  class,  many  of  whom  have  termed  themselves  rational* 
iupemaiuralists,  and  supematuraUrationalisis,  in  distinction 
from  the  systematic  rationalists,  the  neologistic  innovations 
have  prevailed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  lamentable  ef- 
fects  m  lowering  the  general  tone  of  Christianity  .f 

It  is  matter  lor- rejoicing  to  all  the  friends  of  Christian  truth, 
that  the  advance  of  the  present  century  has  been  marked  by 
the  progress  of  a  decided  and  extensive  change  for  the  better 
in  the  tneological  character  of  Germany.  The  whole  school 
of  Wurtemberg  and  Tiibingen,  with  Storr  at  its  head,  has  for 
forty  or  fifty  years  sent  forth  a  race  of  judicious  thinkers,  who 
have  maintained  the  doctrine  of  a  MiracuUma  Revelation ; 
have  subjected  the  bold  dogmas  of  rationalism  to  a  searching 
investigation ;  and  have  successively  exposed  the  holiowness 
of  the  reasonings  of  Eichhorn,  who,  near  the  close  of  the 

•  Apoloffie,  etc. 

t  Bretscnneider  describes  as  eTsngelical  those  divines  who  rest  the  di- 
vinity of  Ghristianity  chiefly  on  the  internal  evidence :  such,  he  nays,  are 
the  majority  of  the  German  clergy,  among  whom  he  raoka  bimaelC  It 
would  aeem,  therefore,  according  10  Bretscfaneider,  that  the  term  *  evan- 
geiicai'  may  sometimes  mean  those  who  are  not  the  most  daring  ration- 
a  lists. 
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eighteenth  century,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present,  reign- 
ed supreme,  for  about  twenty  years  In  tne  department  of  Bib- 
lical Criticism. 

Among  those  who  have  more  or  less  directly  counteracted, 
or  opposed  the  rationalistic  school,  may  be  mentioned  Rein- 
hard,  Jahn,  Meyer,  Kelle ;  the  two  Flatts,  Susskind,  Kleuker, 
and  Knapp:  of  living  writers,  Steudel  of  Tubingen,  Von 
Meyer  of  Frankfurt,  Lucke  of  Gottingen  ;  also  Neander,  Hengs- 
tenberg,  and  Twcsten,  all  of  Berlin  :  Hahn  of  Leipzig,  Nitzsch 
of  Bonn,  and  Tholuck  of  Halle,  who  now  occupies  the  chair 
of  the  late  Professor  Knapp.  This  venerable  man  died  in 
1825,  and  was,  as  it  were,  a  solitary  beicon-light  for  t)ie  truth, 
at  Halle,  while  the  shades  of  rationalism  were  costing  their 
gloom  over  its  academic  halls ;  and  the  students  were  wor- 
shipping the  idol-phantasms  of  imagination,  under  the  name  of 
truth, — unchecked  by  Niemeyer, — sanctioned  by  the  great 
Hebraist  Gesenius, — and  more  directly  encouraged  by  the  ex- 
ample and  the  guidance  of  Wegscheider,  one  of  the  great 
apostles  of  the  neological  exegesis. 

The  Moravian  brethren  possess  the  credit  of  having  contri- 
buted much  towards  stemming  the  torrent  of  error,  by  the 
special  prominence  they  give  to  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
atonement.  Also,  the  literary  labors  of  some  of  the  members 
of  the  theological  faculty  of  Berlin  have,  for  many  yearsi 
had  an  influence  directly  opposed  to  the  school  of  Semler, 
Eichhom,  and  Paulus.* 

Some  who  wfere  once  among  the  supporters  of  rationalism 
have,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  renounced  their  former  sen- 
timents. Others  appear  to  have  vacillated  between  the  neo- 
logical speculations,  and  the  evangelical  doctrines.  Among 
the  latter  are  quoted  the  names  of  Von  Ammon,  and  De  Wette ; 
but  their  most  recent  productions  leave  doubtful  the  reality  of 
any  material  change  in  their  system.  Of  the  philosophers, 
Scnellin^  may  be  mentioned  as  at  present  entertaining  views 
more  in  harmony,  than-  heretofore,  with  the  doctrines  of  rev- 
elation. 

Among, those  who,  while  they  have  failed  to  embrace  the 
gospel  in  its  simplicity,  are  nevertheless  to  be  regarded  as 
widely  different  from  the  rationalist  theologians,  and  who 
have  led  the  wav  to  an  ultimate  return  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation ; — Schleiermacher  is  the  most  conspicuous.  This 
celebrated  man  was  educated  in  the  Moravian  l&ith,  and  he 
early  imbibed  strong  impressions  of  religion.  In  his  maturer 
yeafs,  his  highly  speculative  and  ardent  mind  entered  deeply 
into  the  spirit  of  Plato,  of  some  of  whose  works  he  is  thetrans- 

*  Paul J8  is  a  theological  professor  at  Heidelberg ;  and,  at  the  fall  age 
of  man,  is  still  «  most  sealous  and  deckled  advocate  for  the  infidel  spec- 
ulatkuis* 
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lator ;  aod  he  attempted  to  ooiMtruct  a  scheme  of  theoloigj  eo 
a  philosophical  t>a8is.  The  grand  error  of  his  system  conaisti 
in  giving  more  prominence  to  the  importance  of  inward  feel- 
ingf  than  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture ;  and  in  so  ezcluaiTely 
fixing  his  attention  on  the  effect*  of  the  gospel  on  the  heart,  as 
too  much  to  neglect  the  historical  basis  on  which  it  rests. 

So  f<ir  as  relates  to  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  the  ne- 
cessity of  divine  influence ; — with  its  practical  efficacy  on  the 
character ;  and  the  agency  of  faith  as  a  means  of  receiving 
salvation, — Schleiermacher  would  seem  to  agree  with  the 
bulk  of  evangelical  Christians.  He  also  re^rded  the  recov- 
ery of  man  from  the  ruin  of  the  fall,  as  entirely  the  efiect  of 
grace :  but  in  respect  to  the  momentous  doctrine  of  the  vica- 
rious sacrifice  of  Christ,  his  system  exhibits  a  marked  depart- 
ure from  the  statements  of  the  New  Testament.*  Schleier- 
macher was  professor  of  theology  at  Berlin  ;  and  died  in  1834. 
Some  of  his  mo>t  able  followers  have  advanced  much  nearer 
to  the  truth  than  himself:  among  these  are  Twesten  his  suc- 
cessor;  and  Nitzsch  of  Bonn,  both  decidedly  evangelical. 

The  whole  population  of  Germany  was  estimated,  in  1830^ 
at  upwards  of  thirty-six  millions;  the  Pmtestants  being  to  the 
Catholics  in  the  proportion  of  somewhat  less  than  fifteen  to 
twenty-one ;  and  oy  ihe  terms  of  the  German  Confederation, 
both  parties  are  placed  on  an  equal  footing  as  to  civil  tights. 
The  two  denominations  of  Protestantsy — the  Lutherans  and  the 
Beformed,  are  now  to  a  considerable  extent  amalgamated; 
though,  in  Prussia,  the  union  is  not  completed. 

The  grand  change  which  has  commtnced  in  the  je^igious 
complexion  of  Protestant  Germany,  cannot  be  expected  to  de- 
yelop  itself  in  the  full  glory  of  its  triumphs,  without  consider- 
able lapse  of  time.  Tne  mj^stic  phantoms  of  an  imaginative 
philosophy,  shiAing  as  the  wind,  and  demanding,  with  every 
change,  to  exercise  a  wide  influence  oyer  religion,  have  taken 
too  firm  possession  of  the  German  mind,  delighting  as  it  does 
in  speculation  and  in  theory,  easily  to  abandon  their  cherished 
aboae.  These  phantoms  are  not  merely  the  tenants  of  dark- 
ness, fleeing  when  they  *  scent  the  morning  air ;'  they  would 
fiiin  linger  in  the  dawn,  and  haunt  the  twilight.  The  shadows 
of  philoaophic  error  which  have  so  long  obscured  Christianity 
in  this  interesting  country,  arc  already  yielding  to  ihe  return- 
ing light :  but  Rationalism,  as  holding  a  sway  over  the  human 
spirit,  can  become  matter  of  history  only  to  a  future  genera- 

•  Pchlein'iniicher'f  sTBtem  omits  the  afonement;  rfroplj  sfaticgtbit 
the  rseonciliationXversuhnnn^,)  and  the  certainty  of  the  Father's  love  is 
the  Son,  consist  in  the  new  life  derived  from  Cnriat  and  existing  in  tbs 
regei<ente.— Bat  while  dying,  be  spoke  of  the  'expiatory    death*  of 
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tion ;  nor  can  so  fascinating  and  deeply-rooted  a  figment  be 
speedily  erudicated,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
from  the  national  mind :  its  traces  may  remain  for  ages. 

The  political  condition  of  the  German  States  has  to  a  great 
extent  shut  out,  from  the  master-spirits,  the  practical  world. 
The  active  and  ardent  mind  has  sought  a  field  for  itself  almost 
exclusively  in  the  pursuit  of  philosophy ;  and  he  who  has  skil- 
fully  framed  a  new  system  of  opinions,  and  adorned  it  with 
the  charms  of  eloquence,  has  laid  hold  of  the  whole  intellect- 
aal  life  of  the  nation.  Hence  while  there  havo  been  so  manj|r 
Dovelties  and  successive  systems  both  in  philosophy  and  reli- 
^on,  that  it  might  have  been  supposed  all  confidence  in  the 
opinions  of  theorists  would  be  shaken, — there  is  perhaps  no 
country,  sinct;  the  times  of  ancient  Greece,  where  so  great  a 
deference  bd^  been  paid  to  the  authority  of  names. 

There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  the  existing  state 
of  the  Protestant  religion  in  Germany,  viewed  on  the  grand 
scale,  ifi  not  without  high  promise,  as  regards  the  future.  The 
gospel,  indeed,  must  in  this  country  long  maintain  an  apologe- 
tic and  polemic  attitude ;  for  it  has  many  enemies  who  must 
be  fairly  met  in  the  field  of  argument,  that  they  may  be  re- 
pulsed, m  the  eyes  of  all  men,  and  compelled  to  retreat,  though 
they  may  siill  refuse  to  submit.  If  tne  sons  of  evangel ioil 
truth,  conscious  that  the  element  of  controversy  is  not  the  best 
atmosphere  of  faith,  feel  a  hallowed  reluctance  to  become  ag- 
gressors in  attack, — they  must  still  ever  stand  on  the  defen- 
sive, and  be  ready  at  any  moment  to  enter  into  the  conflict  ;•— 
as  the  soldier  in  an  enemy's  territory  sleeps  upon  his  arms, 
that  at  the  first  blast  of  the  war-trumpet  he  may  have  them 
ready  for  service. 

Truth  has  still  victories  to  win  in  this  country,  above  aU 
others,  by  conquering  philosophv  with  her  own  weapons,  and 
rendering  her,  in  a  regenerated  form,  the  handmaid  oi  reli- 

fion.  What  deism  was  in  England,  such  in  Germiny  has 
een  Rationalism ;  and  its  final  overthrow,  as  a  system,  will 
probably  take  place,  ko  far  as  human  means  are  concerned,  on 
principles  similar  to  those  which,  in  the  hands  of  our  English 
fiutlers,  and  Lardners,  and  Paleys,and  Lelands,  have  at  length 
fairly  driven  infidelity,  in  its  grosser  forms,  from  the  field  of 
argument,  in  ouriiighly-favored  isle;  and  have  sent  it  to  ca- 
ter to  the  lowest  taste,  and  to  celebrate  its  bemaddcned  orgies 
among  the  vulgar. 

A  decided  return  to  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Reformatioa 
Is  evidently  going  forward  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  not- 
withstanding the  long-confirmed  reign  of  error,  and  the  difil- 
culties  which  the  gospel  has  still  to  contend  with,  in  a  country 
where  religious  liberty  is  seldom  well-defined ;  where  despot- 
ism is  not  overpowered  by  the  indignant  voice  of  a  free  peo- 
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pie ;  and  where,  excepting  some  of  the  free  cities,  and  thtf 
Bhine  provinces  of  Prussia,  the  state  not  only  exercises  au  ar- 
bitrary patronage,  bat  eenerally  assumes  domiDioo  over  aD 
thincs  connected  with  rdigion. 

while  Rationalism  still  holds  its  swaj  in  several  of  ths 
ooantries  of  the  Confederation,  there  are  many  parts  in  which 
evangelical  truth  has  either  sprung  up  in  a  previously  barren 
■oil,  or  has  found  additional  laborers  to  promote  its  growth  ssd 
vigor ;  and  the  iraiversal  testimony  is,  that  regarding  Germany 
as  a  whole,  a  surprising  change  has  taken  place  for  the  better* 
within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

In  the  free  city  of  Frankfurt,*  though  the  Lutheran  clerey 
are  not  evangelical,  three  others,  two  of  whom  belong  to  tne 
French  Reformed  Church,  and  one  to  the  German,  are  use- 
fully preaching  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformat iou,.  At  Maint:^ 
the  chaplain  to  the  garrison  of  the  Confederation  is  a  decided 
advocate  for  the  truth,  and  has  recently  published  a  valuable 
apologetic  work  on  the  book  of  Joshua. 

In  the  manufacturing  part  of  the  Prussian  Duchy  of  Berg, 
or  the  district  watereif-  by  the  Wipper,  which  falls  into  the 
Rhine  below  Cologne,  Christianity  is  said  to  ffouri^h  consider- 
ably ;  especially  at  Elberfcld,  and  Barmen,  where  it  baes  always 
existed  in  its  evangelical  form. 

Advancing  to  the  three  free  towns  of  the  north,  we  find  a 
highly  favorable  report  of  Bremen,  which  is  spoken  of  as  one 
or  Uie  most  distinguished  places  for  serious  religion  in  Ger- 
many. lAibeck  too  has  not  remained  unblest  with  the  moral 
re-animation  which  has  begun  to  diffuse  itseTf  ;and  which  has 
extended  over  the  Danish  dominions  of  Holstein  and  Sles- 
wick. 

In  the  gn^est  and  important  city  of  Hamburg,  remarkable 
early  after  the  Reformation  for  the  piety  and  liberality  of  its 
inhabitants, — ^then  for  its  intolerance, — and,  in  more  recent 
times,  for  its  demoraKsation,  and  destitution  of  the  truth- 
there  are  now  thousands  of  Christians,  who  are  contkiually 
increasing  in  number,  by  means  of  the  instrumentality  of  a 
body  of  evangelical  clergy,  the  fruits  of  whose  labors  appear 
in  the  works  of  philanthropy  in  which  their  hearers  take  an 
interest :  and  although  two  strenuous  rationalists  have  lately 
been  placed  in  two  of  the  vacant  churches,  the  evangelical 
system  is  gradually  prevailing.  While  religious  liberty  is  not 
yet  fully  recognised  as  the  right  of  indivtdualif, — ^here,  as  in 
the  other  Hanse  towns,  all  the  usual  denmninations  have  long 
been  tolerated ;  and  it  is  a  happy  omen  that  in  Hamburgh,  the 

*  For  a  considerable  number  of  the  followine  fhets,  m«ny  of  whiek  he 
hae  been  enabled  to  verify  from  oral  sources,  the  eothor  is  indebted  to  Dr. 
Patterson's  Lettan  from  tha  Continent,  in  the  Soottish  CongregttiiMial 
Magazioe. 
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law  against  unrestricted  ft-eedom  of  worship  is  practically  re- 
laxed, and  the  unscriptural  and  unphilosophical  notioa  that 
the  civil  magistrate  ought  to  interfere  with  religious  opinions 
as  sueh^  is  uot  universally  held  by  the  members  of  the  muni- 
cipal government. 

In  the  duchies  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin  and  Strelitz,few 
of  the  clerey  preach  the  evangelical  doctrines:  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Rostock,  on  the  Baltic^  however,  Havernick  has  re- 
cently opposed  the  rationalistic  speculations,  in  his  lectures, 
as  well  as  in.  his  valuable  Commentary  on  Daniel,  and  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  In  our  sister  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  there  are  symptoms  of  moral  resuscitation :  but  in 
Brunswick,  the  adjoining  state,  the  prospects  are  less  hopeiul, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  made  by  tbo  Duke 
himself  to  evangelical  religion. 

Saxe  Weimar,  formerly  termed  the  German  Athena,  was  the 
cradle  of  i)olite  literature,  and  was  illustrious  at  the  beginning 
cif  the  present  century  for  the  genius  of  Wieland,  Herdert 
Gdthe,  Schiller,  Mus&us,and  other  learned  men,  whom  Charles 
Augustus  patronised  at  his  court : — ^but  them  is  here  an  almost 
total  dearth  of  the  gospel  of  salvation;  while  rationalism 
openly  diffuses  its  moral  poison.  In  no  countries  of  the  Con- 
iederation  does  the  philosophical  apostacy  so  triumphantly 
reign,  as  in  Brunswick  and  Weimar.  In  the  city  of  Weimar 
resides  the  celebrated  Rohr,  as  court-preacher,  one  of  the  high 

Eriests  of  reason,  and  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  idol  to  which 
e  ministers. 
The  kingdom  of  Saxony  is  still  renowned  as  the  seat  of 
phHology,  but  not  as  the  soil  where  fik>urishes  the  word  of  truth 
of  which  the  pulpits  are  for  the  most  part  destitute,  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  being,  in  general,  either  neologist^  or  mere 
ethical  preachers.  At  Leipzig;  however,  there  are  several 
evangelical  ministers,  who  address  large  audiences ;  and  in 
this  chy  are  maintained  some  religious  societies  for  promoting 
the  truth.  A  small  secession  has  also  taken  place  here  from 
the  Lutheran  church,  as  by  law  established,  on  the  allied 
ground  of  its  corruptions. 

Wittemberg,^  in  the  Saxon  province  of  Pnissia,  Is  the  town 
where  Luther  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  *  Man  of  Sin ;' 
and  wheie  his  ashes  now  await  the  morning  of  the  resurrec- 
tion.  Here  Heuboer,  and  Rothe,  still  cherisk  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation,  and  preside  with  eminent  success  over  the 
Theological  Institution :  which  has  proved  to  Prussia  a  foun* 
tain  of  moral  life.  Hcubner  also  exercises  the  pastoral  office 
with  great  usefulness. 

The  University  of  Halle,  also  in  Prussian  Saxony,  is  ever 
memorable,  as  the  seat  of  the  early  Pietism ;  the  adherents  to 
which  here  trimmed  anew  the  lamp  of  the  Refornr  ation»  in  tha 
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second  century  aAer  it  had  been  kindled,  and  at  a  time  when 
it  had  almost  expired  in  the  ungenial  atmosphere  of  a  scholas- 
tic and  formal  theology.  To  this  institution,  shortly  after  its 
foundation,  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  a:ntury,  the  excel- 
lent Spener  was  the  means  of  introducing  that  cminentlj 
pious  man  Francke,  and  his  coadjutors,  as  the  first  professors 
of  theoloe^.  Their  mantle,  however,  did  not  descend  down 
the  line  ortheir  successors  in  the  chairs  of  Ihe  university ;  and 
under  the  influence  of  Semler,  who  died  in  1791,  the  oasis  of 
an  infidel  theology  was  widely  and  deeply  laid,  with  raateij' 
als  drawn  from  a  daring  and  unhallowea  criticism  of  the .  Sa- 
cred Records. 

In  later  years,  Halle  became  one  of  the  high  places  of  Ra- 
tionalism ;  and  when  Professor  Tholuck  of  Berlin  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1825,  to  the  theological  chair  vacant  by  the  death 
of  the  venerable  Knapp,  ereat  opposition  was  made  to  him  on 
account  of  his  anti-rationali.^tic  sentiments.  By  means  of  his  pie- 
ty, learning,  and  talents,  however  he  has  t)een  enabled  to  weath- 
er the  storm,  and  is  now  surrounded  by  a  band  of  students 
who  are  daily  imbibing  from  his  lips  the  system  of  truth. 
Tholuck,  in  addition  to  his  eminent  usefulness  as  a  teacher  of 
theology,  also  possesses  high  reputation  as  a  preacher ;  and 
though  discountenanced  as  much  as  possible  by  the  rational- 
ist clergy  of  the  city,  his  labors  have  been  attended  with  evi- 
dent success  among  the  inhabitants. 

The  cause  of  evangelical  relieion  has  been  in  a  considera- 
ble degree  impeded  at  Halle,  and  other  places,  in  conseauence 
of  the  want  of  standard  works  on  some  of  the  brancnes  of 
theological  learning,  of  a  moderate  price,  and  untainted  with 
error.  The  spirit  of  anlichristian  speculation  has  so  long 
reigned  over  sacred  literature  in  Grermany,  that  some  of  the 
cheapest  and  most  popular  books, — ^those  which,  as  containing 
useful  matter  for  the  examinations,  are  most  commonly  to  be 
found  in  the  hands  of  students  in  divinity, — are  more  or  less 
tinged  with  Rationalism.  Some  of  these  works,  especially  on 
the  Old  Testament,*  and  on  Dogm<UiK\  or  systematic  theolo- 
gy, are  of  the  most  pernicious  character,  containing  nothing 
less  than  downright  mfidelit^ ;  for  the  most  solemn  and  mo- 
mentous facts  of  the  Christian  religion,  such  as  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus, — are  either  denied,  or  called  in  question,  and 
every  thing  vital  is  explained  away. 

In  the  south  of  Germany,  a  distinguished  position  with  re- 

fird  to  religion  is  occupied  by  Tubingen  in  Wiirtemberg. 
his  universit)r  is  remarkable  for  the  fidelity  it  has  maintain- 
ed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation ;  and  it  is  illustrious  in 

*  Witness  Gresenius's  Commentar  fiber  Jesaiali* 
1 3Veg0ch«ider  Institucionef. 
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the  annala  of  theolog]?  by  the  names  of  Storr,  the  two  Flatta^ 
Siisskind,  and  others.  Here,  as  in  other  places  where  the 
apostate  theology  is  opposed,  it  may  sometimes  be  found  put* 
ting  on  its  rankest  form.  A  work  lately  published  at  Tubin- 
gen, on  the  '  Life  of  Christ,'  throws  off  from  the  hideous  form 
of  infidelity,  every  remnant  of  the  Christian  mask ;  and 
Strauss,  the  author,  openly  proclaims  the  Gospels  to  be  tho 
compilations  of  a  subsequent  age.  Such  an  attack  may  be 
Ices  dangerous,  perhaps,  than  some  others  of  a  less  definite 
and  more  plausible  nature  ;  as  it  at  once  calls  on  the  friends 
of  truth  to  make  a  practical  appeal  at  the  bar  of  historical  ev- 
idence ;  where  the  controversy  between  Christianity  and  the 
infidelity  of  Rationalism,  must  always  be  ultimately  decided. 

In  Prussin,  the  university  of  Berlin,  ever  since  its  establish- 
ment  in  1810,  has  been  an  increasing  source  of  pure  theology 
to  Germany  ;  and  the  rank  it  holds  among  the  schools  of 
learning  has  attracted  students  from  all  parts  of  the  Con- 
federation ;  fiom  the  extra-Germanic  dommions  of  Austria ; 
and^veu  from  Russia*  The  evangelical  spirit  which  pervades 
the  theological  faculty  of  this  university,  distinguishes  it  be- 
yond all  its  kindred  institutions ;  and,  in  the  city,  the  clergy 
who  preach  the  truth,  many  of  them  very  earnestly,  are  so 
numerous,  as  to  constitute  a  majority  of  tho  whole  body. 
Hence  Rationalism,  which  in  other  places  is  enthrontxi  in  the 
pulpits,  and  in  the  chairs,  does  not  here  sway  the  sceptre ;  and 
Berlin  is  to  Germany  a  strong-hold  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
fornnation. 

Rational  divines  frequently  bestow  upon  evangelical  Christ- 
ians the  name  of  « mystics ;'  and  wherever  the  infidel  theology 
f  travails,  the  mysticism  of  Berlin  is  regarded  with  abhorrence. 
ndeed  those  who  have  visited  this  capital,  as  Christian  philan- 
thropists, concur  in  giving,  on  the  whole,  a  highly  favorable 
report  of  its  thriving  state  as  a  seat  of  genuine  Christianitv ; 
and  of  the  salutary  religious  influence  it  is  acquiring,  as  the 
heart  of  Protestant  Germany,  over  various  parts  of  the  Con- 
federal ion.  Like  our  own  metropolis,  indeed,  Berlin  is  very 
destitute  of  places  of  worship,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants ;  but  it  appears  that,  in  the  Prussian  capital,  at- 
tendance on  divine  service  is  regarded,  by  those  who  are  best 
qualified  to  judge,  as  a  more  decisive  test  of  religious  charac- 
ter than  with  us ;  as  fewer  persons  are  supposed  to  frequent 
public  worship  from  mere  fashion  or  custom,  and  more  from 
conviction,  ana  from  principle. 

The  spirit  of  antichristian  error  still  lingers,  however,  even 
here,  and  has  lately  appeared  from  the  press  in  the  form  of 
tlie  deadliest  Rationalism  ;  but  happily  in  instances  that  are 
as  solitary  as  they  are  decisive,     vatke,  a  Privat  Decent  in 
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the  university  of  Berlin,  has  within  these  few  moniht^  at- 
tempted entirely  to  overthrow  the  authority  of  the  Pcn^ 
tcucb,  and  to  prove  that  the  Hebrew  theology  was  bont»wei 
from  the  astronomical  theogony  of  the  Chaldeans!  Tkis 
daring  piece  of  absurdity  has  been  extensively  read  and  ap- 
plauded in  Germany ;  but  the  excellent  Neander  is  makii^  a 
successful  stand  against  these  renewed,  and,  it  may  be  ho^d, 
convulsive  and  mortal  struggles,  of  the  infidel  school. 

It  argues  well  for  Neander*s  secure  reliance  on  the  iooate 
power  of  the  Truth,  that  when  it  was  debated  among  the  «a- 
thorities  whether  Strauss's  book  should  be  officially  suppress- 
ed at  Berlin, — ^he  decided,  by  his  casting  vote,  in  the  n^mUm. 
This  was  taking  high  and  noble  ground  for  Christianity.  B]^ 
leaning  on  the  obtrusive  and  unsteady  arm  of  the  civii  power 
for  support,  truth  cains  over  error  but  a  temporary  triumpli ; 
— a  triumph  whicn,  in  the  end,  she  dearly  purchases ;  for  il 
costs  her  nothing  less  than  her  independence,  and  transforms 
her  into  the  Helot  of  the  state  ;  it  lays  her  open  to  the  impnia- 
tion  of  weakness,  hypocrisy,  and  revenge ;  and  exaspentet 
against  her  the  hatred  of  those  whom  she  can  only  subdue  by 
inispiring  them  with  love. 

A  hopeful  testimony  is  borne  to  the  cities  of  Kdnissbefg, 
Memel,  Dantzig,  and  other  places  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
Over  tl^e  extensive  country  of  Silesia,  also,  are  scattered  a 
number  of  evangelical  preachers ;  and  the  univ^sity  of  Bres- 
lau  is  not  destitute  of  a  pure  theology. 

The  Prussian  monarch  has  credit  for  being  sincerely  desir- 
ous of  promoting  the  cause  of  true  Christianity ;  but  the  courss 
he  has  taken  lor  this  end  is  wholly  indefensible,  in  the  great- 
er part  of  Germany,  the  Lutherans,  and  the  Reformed, — ^who 
originated  in  the  school  of  Calvin, — are  now  united :  and  in 
Prussia,  the  means  that  have  been  adopted  in  order  to  effect 
the  union  have  been  arbitrary  in  the  extreme ;  proving  that  in 
this  country  the  basis  of  religious  liberty  is  not  more  secuis 
than  it  was  in  England  nearly  two  centuries  ago^  at  the  time 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

From  the  beginning  ot  the  seventeenth  century,  the  hooas 
of  Bradenburg  has  professed  the  Reformed  faith,  while  the  na- 
tion at  large  has  been  Lutheran ;  and  from  the  time  when  tbe 
country  was  erected  into  a  kingdom,  in  1701,  one  of  the  favorite 
objects  of  the  monarchs,  with  the  exception  of  Frederick  tbe 
Great,  appears  to  have  been  to  produce  a  compulsory  uniform- 
ity, though  at  the  expense  of  the  religious  liberties  of  the  Ln- 
tberans.  The  present  king  has  shown  a  determination  fuIJj 
to  centre  in  his  own  person  the  supreme  government  of  the 
church,  as  well  as  of  the  state ;  and,  in  18Sfi^  the  New  lAtxrgi 
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ppearedf  under  his  sanction.  In  this  formula  o(  worship,  the 
lOCtrines  peculiar  to  each  party  were  omitted,  while  the  Re- 
ormed  service  was  assimilated  to  the  Lutheran,  by  some  ad- 
itional  ceremonies. 

In  1830  the  adoption  of  the  royal  liturgy  was  no  longer  left 
optional :  it  was  enjoined,  in  a  revised  form,  to  be  used  in  all 
churches  Lutheran  and  Reformed  :  with  a  view  to  remove,  as 
nuch  as  possible,  the  distinction  between  the  two  denomina- 
ions,  ana  to  merse  both  in  the  common  name  of  Die  Evait^ 
relische  Kirche.  in  this  newly-formed  community,  were  to  be 
>iended  the  most  h-;teirogeneous  and  conflicting  opinions  ;— 
(trict  and  moderate  Lutheran  ism ;  the  whole  chaos  of  Ration- 
ilism,  in  its  various  shades  and  gradations ;  the  doctrino  of  the 
fleideiberg  catechism,  as  held  by  most  of  the  Reformed  ;  and 
;he  decided  Calvinism  which  has  its  principal  seat  at  Elber- 
feld,  with  Kirummacher  as  its  leader. 

The  consequences  of  this  unjustifiable  and  antichristian  at- 
tempt to  farce  uniformity  between  two  religious  bodies,  have 
naturally  been  similar  to  those  which  have  been  witnessed  in 
svery  age  and  nation,  in  which  the  civil  magistrate  has  assum- 
ed a  legislative  power  over  the  affairs  of  religion.  These  ef- 
fects have  been  especially  felt  in  Silesia.  Those  who  have 
refused  to  utter  their  prayers  according  to  the  mandate  of  the 
royal  *  Supreme  Bishop^*  have  been  pronounced  'rebellious* 
against  the  State ; — useful  men,  both  as  pastors  and  as  pro- 
fessors, have  been  deprived  of  their  offices,  and  driven  into 
exile  from  their  native  country ; — Lutheran  clergymen  have 
been  prohibited  from  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion ; — 
children  have  been  taken  by  force  from  their  parent^  to  be 
baptized  by  the  clergy  who  nave  bowed  to  the  new  order  of 
things;  —  some  individuals  have  been  imprisoned;  —  others 
have  been  fined,  or  have  suffered  the  loss  of  their  goods  ; — the 
new  liturgy  has  been  introduced,  in  some  cases,  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet ; — and  in  1834,  in  order  to  make  the  Lutherans 
feel  that  the  attempt  to  retain  their  religion  was  hopeless,  all 
persons  were  prohibited  from  exercising  worship  in  a  private 
nouse,  in  presence  of  any  one  who  was  not  a  member  of  the 
family. 

It  IS  no  wonder  that,  impelled  by  the  galling  pressure  of 
these  persecutions,  many  families  have  sought  that  religious 
libert]^  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  which  was  denied 
them  in  the  land  of  their  fathers.  When  will  the  rulers  of  the 
earth  cease  to  tyrannize  over  conscience,  and  to  usurp  the 
throne  of  Christ!  These  persecutions  have  alreadjr  set  men 
refiectine,  in  Germany,  more  than  ever,  on  the  question  of  hu- 
man authority  iiv  the  church  of  God  ;  and  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt  to  those  who  observe  the  signs  of  the  times,  that  the 

voice  of  truth  and  reason  must  ultimately  prevail. 
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The  churches  of  (Sermany  are  strictly  nationaiy  and  that  of 
Prussia  is  so  in  the  highest  degree.  All  the  members  of  the 
Consistories  are  appointed  by  the  king,  and  consist  of  clergy- 
men and  laymen.  Between  the  ordinary  clergy  and  the  gov- 
ernment, a  functionary  intervenes  entitled  the  Superintendent; 
who  is  in  fact  a  kind  of  bishop,  chiefly  designed  to  form  a  link 
between  the  church  and  the  state.  Not  long  since,  the  kin^ 
introduced  the  episcopal  name  itself  into  the  ecclesiastical 
8ysten^  having  appointed  several  bishops,  who  are  a  species 
of  General-Superintendents. 


LETTER  IX. 

Watchtovers— Darmstadt— -The  Schloss — The  Bergstrasse— Aner- 
bach— Smokiiig^-Hii|^Grasshoppers~>Storks— Neuenheim — Hei- 
delberg—Churches— ^Ravages  of  War — The  Castle — The  Uni- 
versity— Durlach — Carlsrane — ^Lotberan  Church— Scb loss — Rad- 
stadt— Baden-Baden — Castle-dungeon — Mineral  Waters  —  Visi- 
tors —  Ulm  —  Rustic  Wedding — Kehl  —  Strasburg— Cathedral — 
Romish  Ordination— Marshal  Saxe's  Monument— Preserved  Bo- 
dies— Fricburg—Munster— Approach  to  Switzerland. 

My  Dear  FniENn : — The  road  to  Heidelberg  leads  over 
the  stone  bridge  across  the  Maine ;  which  is  here  about  a 
thousand  feet  in  breadth,  and  separates  Frankfurt  from  its 
southern  suburb  of  Sachsenhausen.  The  traveller  soon 
passes  one  of  those  antique,  top  heavy  looking  towers, 
which  often  form  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  German  land- 
scape :  this  is  one  of  the  four  watchtowers  which  mark 
the  limits  of  the  ancient  jurisdiction  of  the  town. 

An  opportunity  now  occurred  of  ascertaining  how  the 
tracts  we  had  obtained  at  Frankfurt  would  be  received  ; 
which  was  always  very  civilly,  both  by  drivers  and  other 
persons.  These  tracts  were  published  at  Hamburgh,  by 
the  Lower  Saxony  Society  for  the  "  Distribution  of  Books 
of  Christian  Edification:"  several  of  them  were  transla- 
tions from  the  English. 

In  about  three  hours  we  reached  Darmstadt,  a  small  but 
very  handsome  city,  to  a  considerable  extent  modern ; 
with  wide  and  airy  streets,  and  some  fine  public  buildings. 
The  general  appearance  of  this  place,  the  good  taste  of 
the  houses,  and  the  cleanliness  that  prevails,  render  it  ex- 
ceedingly agreeable.  It  is  the  capital  of  Hesse-Darmstadt. 
Though  there  were  very  few  people  in  the  streets,  and  tbe 
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town^  excepting  the  market  place,  had  a  remarkably  quiet 
and  bfeless  appearance,  it  was  amusing  to  witness  the  of- 
ficiousness  and  importance  of  the  street  keeper;  who 
would  not  allow  any  person  to  stand  still  for  a  momont  in 
the  spacious  but  empt^streets,  and  seemed  to  be  a  per- 
sonage of  far  more  yonsequence  than  any  member  of  the 
London  police. 

About  two  hours  were  required,  here,  to  rest  the  horses ; 
this  gave  the  opportunity  of  a  general  survey  of  this  beau- 
tiful town:  and  m  the  course  of  our  walks  we  strolled  into 
the  new  Catholic  church,  which  is  an  elegant  rotunda,  with 
a  very  chaste  interior,  containing  none  of  the  tinsel  of 
popery ;  a  simple  crucifix  being  placed  on  the  altar.  On 
the  floor,  however,  stood  a  sort  of  frame,  having  the  ap- 
pearance, of  a  coffin,  covered  with  black  cloth;  which 
proved  to  be  the  preparation  for  saying  mass  for  a  priest 
who  had  died  on  that  day  twelvemonth.  The  infallible 
church  does  not  bate  from  her  leading  superstitions, 
though  protestantism  may,  in  some  places,  have  a  little 
modified  her  external  appearance. 

We  had  time  to  visit  the  Schloss,  or  chStteau  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  where  is  an  exceedingly  fine  collection  of 
paintings,  in  nine  large  rooms  ;  and  divided  into  the  old 
and  new  German,  French,  Flemish  and  Italian  schools. 
Among  these  pictures  were  some  by  Kalf  four  hundred 
years  old.  There  are  also  a  number  of  finely  executed 
cork  and  plaster  models  of  Roman  monuments.  On  leav- 
ing the  town  by  the  opposite  end  to  the  entrance  from 
Frankfurt,  we  could  not  but  again  admire  its  appearance. 
The  streets  in  the  new  parts  are  at  right  angles ;  and  ele- 
gance was  exhibited,  even  to  the  lamp  holders,  which  were 
to  us  of  a  novel  construction,  the  lamps  being  suspended 
from  the  mouths  of  serpents. 

In  proceeding  towards  Heidelburg,  which  lay  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ridge  called  the  Bergstrasse,  the  hills  we 
had  seen  before  us  aul  the  way  from  Mayence  rose  into  im- 
portance, and  appeared  covered  with  verdure,  and  orna- 
mented with  interesting  ruins.  After  skirting  some  im- 
mense tracts  of  sand,  we  continued  on  our  route,  having 
on  our  left  the  Melibocus,  one  of  the  loftiest  hills  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  reached  Auerbach  ;  where  it  was  again  necessary 
to  stay,  for  the  sake  of  the  horses,  for  in  these  parts  it  is  not 
usual  to  have  relays.  The  costume  of  the  country  people 
was  here  changed,  the  wagoners  on  the  road  wearing  large 
cocked  hats.  While  remaining  at  this  village  we  were 
literally  besieged  by  troops  of  little  barefooted  begging 
peasants,  crying  out  for  alms — Geben  aie  mir  einen  KreuU 
zer.    The  German  pipes,  too,  became  more  frequent  than 
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ever ;  and  most  of  the  men  we  met  were  enveloped  ia 
smoke.  Indeed  the  habit  of  expectoration  seems,  in  these 
parts,  so  great,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thiii^  to  see  num- 
bers of  little  boxes  filled  with  sand,  in  the  churches,  and 
they  are  sometimes  found  even  at  the  altars:  aCthe  inns 
they  form  part  of  the  furniture  of  every  room. 

Crucifixes,  as  usual,  lined  the  road  as  we  advanced,  and 
it  was  varied  by  the  view  of  Starkenberg  castle,  and  other 
remnants  of  Teutonic  chivalry;  which  powerfully  recalled 
the  ruined  castles  of  the  Rhine.  The  country  is  well  cul- 
tivated :  pear,  walnut  apple,  and  plum  trees,  laden  with 
fruit,  border  tne  traveller's  path  ;  and  the  beautiful  hills  are 
covered  with  vines.  In  some  places  grasshoppers  of  huge 
size,  and  swarming  on  the  trees  as  locusts  for  number, 
made  the  air  to  ring  with  their  shrill  chirpings  ;  and  in  this 
neighbourhood  we  first  noticed  the  singular  effect  of  large 
storks  sitting  solemnly  on  the  chimneys.  Another  order 
of  feelings  arose  in  passing  through  Neuenheim,  where  La- 
ther slept  the  night  before  he  appeared  at  the  diet  of 
Worms,  which  was  not  far  distant  on  our  right. 

Having  travelled  for  a  number  of  miles  along  a  range  of 
irregular  hills,  clothed  with  trees  or  vineyards,  or  sur- 
mounted with  castles,  we  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Hei- 
delberg, in  the  duchy  of  Baden,  distant  from  Frankfiirt 
nearly  fifty  miles,  by  the  road  called  the  Bergstrcuse^  or 
mountain-way^  which  here  ends.  The  traveller  cannot  but 
be  charmed  with  the  tnily  romantic  and  delightful  situa- 
tion of  Heidelberg,  the  view  of  which  on  approaching  it 
was  more  strikingly  picturesque  than  that  of  any  town 
we  had  yet  seen.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  ampitheatre  of 
mountains,  and  lies  partly  along  the  narrow  vaUey  through 
which  flows  the  Neckar,  and  partly  up  the  acclivity  of  a 
lofty  hill  which  rises  behind  the  town,  clothed  to  its  sum- 
mit with  the  richest  green  and  finely  wooded ;  bearing  on 
its  side,  about  half  way  up,  the  impressive  ruins  or  the 
mao-nificent  and  far-famed  castle.  You  enter  the  city 
across  a  fine  bride,  adorned  uith  two  massive  statues  of 
the  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  Charles  Theodore. 

The  large  Protestant  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost  bemg 
closed,  we  went  forward  to  look  at  the  church  of  the  Je- 
suits,  which  is  handsome,  but  not  much  adorned,  and  con- 
taining a  beautiful  picture  of  the  Madonna.  Popery,  in 
these  parts,  certainly  seems  modified  by  its  contact  with 
Protestantism,  whether  this  be  the  result  of  policy,  or  arise 
from  any  convictions  of  the  absurdity  of  its  usual  gaudy 
and  meretricious  attire.  At  the  foot  of  the  steep  road 
which  leads  up  to  the  castle,  is  the  Protestant  church  of 
St.  Peter,  a  yery  plain  building,  but  containing  some  an- 
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cient  tombs,  and  the  sepulchral  inscription  of  the  learned 
Italian  lady  Olympia  Fulvia  Morata,  wife  of  one  of  the 
former  professors  of  Heidelberg :  she  died  in  1555.  Close 
to  this  church  it  was  gratifying  to  hear,  for  the  first  time, 
the  sound  of  psalmody  uttered  by  a  school  of  Protestant 
children,  instead  of  the  chants  of  Romanism.  The  town 
contains  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants,  half  of  whom  are 
Lutherans,  andlialf  Roman  Catholics.  Smoking  seems 
to  be  in  full  force  at  this  place,  the  pipe  being  the  constant 
companion  of  all  classes.  We  met  with  an  instance  or 
two,  here,  of  persons  who  could  not  read  the  Roman  cha- 
racter, but  only  the  German. 

The  ascent  to  the  castle  is  exceedingly  steep,  and  oxen 
were  dragging  down  the  hill  rude  carts  full  of  wood,  with 
the  hind  wheels  fastened  to  large  logs  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  sledge.  On  the  side  of  the  mountain  a  beautiful  ter- 
race, laid  out  in  delightful  public  walks,  and  a  gate  built  in 
honour  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  of  England,  in  1607, 
leads  to  this  majestic  electoral  palace,  which  is  now  a  so- 
lemn ruin. 

Few  cities  have  suffered  more  from  all  the  horrors  of 
war  than  Heidelberg.  During  the  seventeenth  century,  it 
was  again  and  again  sacked,  burnt,  and  partly  razed  to 
the  ground.  In  the  wars  with  Louis  XIV.,  which,  near  the 
close  of  the  same  century,  haid  waste  the  Palatinate  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  caused  it  to  blaze  with  the  flames  of 
twenty  tow^ns,  on  one  day,  this  city  received  its  full  share 
of  the  cup  of  woe ;  and  in  1693,  the  destruction  of  this  no- 
ble castle,  as  a  fortress,  was  completed.  The  oldest  part 
of  it  is  said  to  have  been  constructed  about  the  end  of  the 
thirteentli  century,  but  the  bulk  of  the  edifice  is  two  or 
three  centuries  later.  Its  situation  is  most  commanding — 
in  a  recess  formed  by  mountains.  From  the  front  terrace  is 
a  very  extensive  and  charming  view,  which  comprises  the 
town  itself,  the  tasteful  gardens,  arbours,  and  vineyards, 
across  the  valley,  on  the  opposite  heights,  and  the  moun- 
tain of  Heiligenberg,  surmounted  by  a  more  humble  ruin ; 
while  the  Neckar  winds  its  course  below,  to  join  the  Rhine 
at  Mannheim,  which  city  is  discerned  in  the  dim  and  sha- 
dowy distance. 

The  outworks  of  this  fortress,  with  its  towers,  ditches. 
and  entrance  gate,  bear  various  emblems  of  chivalry  ana 
war  belonging  to  the  bygone  times ;  and  a  deep  glen  of 
fine  poplar  trees  contrasts  the  tendency  of  nature  to  per- 
petual life,  with  the  decay  inherent  in  the  strongest  works 
of  human  art,  and  the  desolations  to  which  they  are  con- 
tinually exposed.  In  one  spot  is  a  huge  fragment  of  a 
round  tower,  whose  ponderous  mass  lies  torn  from  its 
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foundation,  reclining  its  burden  on  the  earthy  having  been 
blown  up  by  the  French,  and  testifying  by  its  vast  ruin, 
how  much  more  destructive  is  the  rude  shock  of  war,tlian 
the  silently  mouldering  hand  of  time.  The  grand  destroyer 
is  indeed  universal  in  his  operations,  but  he  takes  ages  and 
millenniums  to  do  his  work ;  while  war  leaves  in  its  train 
traces  of  ruin  more  resembling  the  sudden  desolations  of 
the  earthquake. 

The  central  part  of  this  palace-castle,  where  the  Electors 
of  the  Palatinate  resided  and  held  their  court,  is  a  rem- 
nant of  the  most  exquisite  ornamental  workmanship,  and 
in  the  days  of  its  glory  must  have  been  a  superb  monu- 
ment of  the  magnificence  of  the  German  potentates.  In 
the  Rittersaal,  or  Hall  of  the  Kniffhts,  which  still  remains, 
we  saw  interesting  relics  of  the  days  of  chivalry  ;  and  in 
the  gloomy  chapel,  which  has  also  escaped  the  general 
wreck,  was  the  ngure  of  a  monk,  in  wood,  sitting  in  his 
confessional,  in  the  dress  of  his  order ;  and  so  well  exe- 
cuted as,  at  first,  to  startle  Uie  beholder  with  all  the  effect 
of  real  life.  The  ruins  are  considered  the  finest  in  this 
land  of  feudal  remains,  and  some  of  them  consist  of  the 
shells  of  buildings  of  tne  richest  and  most  florid  style  of 
architecture,  finished  with  great  elegance  and  taste. 

In  an  apartment  over  the  entrance  tower,  were  some  old 
paintings  of  the  Electors,  and.a  number  of  prints  and  pic- 
tures for  sale.  Some  of  these  told  the  tale  of  desolation^ 
and  taught  us  that  this  pile  of  stately  edifices  had  not  suf- 
fered merely  by  war ;  still  less  by  time ;  but  that  the  ele- 
ments had  also  conspired  to  scathe  it  into  the  mere  skele- 
ton of  what  it  once  was.  It  has  been  repeatedly  struck 
with  lightning,  by  which  it  was  set  on  fire  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  at  the  very  time  when,  after  having 
been  long  deserted,  the  Elector  Charles  Theodore  had  fit- 
ted it  up  anew,  ana  was  about  to  remove  hither  with  his 
household  from  Mannheim.  The  flames  could  not  be  ex- 
tinguished, and  thev  left  the  castle  but  the  spectre  of  its  for- 
rter  self,  so  that  it  has  never  since  been  inhabited.  The 
desolate,  grass-grown  areas,  and  the  noble  fa9ades  which 
remain  as  bare  walls,  adorned  with  sculpture  and  heraldic 
arms,  form  an  impressive  contrast  with  what  fancy  pic- 
tures of  the  mirth  and  minstrelsy  that  once  reigned  through 
these  gorgeous  halls,  now  silent  and  roofless,  and  no 
longer  illuminated  for  the  nocturnal  assembly,  but  only  by 
the  ray  of  the  moon,  palely  gleaming  through  the  ghostly 
walls,  which  echo  but  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  or  to  their 
own  crumbling  ruins. 

Heidelberg  is  celebrated  for  its  wines,  and  in  the 
cellar  of  this  once  hospitable  palace  is  the  enor- 
mous  tun,    which  contains  eight   himdred    hogsheads, 
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and  looks  more  like  a  house  than  a  cask  :  a  stair- 
case leads  to  the  top  of  this  grand  trophy  to  Bacchus, 
which  is  surmounted  by  a  platform  for  dancing.  The  sub- 
terranean passages  and  rooms  of  the  castle,  Into  which  we 
were  conducted,  appeared  to  be  of  great  extent,  and  are 
said  to  reach  down  as  far  as  the  market-place. 

The  University,  which  is  a  very  mean  building,  is  the 
most  ancient  seat  of  Protestant  learning  in  Germany,  and 
was  founded  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  has  about  six 
hundred  students,  and  twenty-four  professors  in  ordinary. 
The  library  contains  about  forty-five  thousand  volumes : 
and  here  we  saw  the  first  print  of  the  German  Scriptures, 
of  the  date  of  1462,  and  richly  illuminated ;  several  illu- 
minated missals,  one  in  the  most  superb  style,  and  another 
of  immense  size  and  weight,  with  clasps  of  gold  5  a  manu- 
script of  the  Gospels,  of  the  date  of  875,  and  a  legion  of 
St.  Gteorge,  still  older ;  also  a  Bull  of  Boniface  I  A.  with 
the  papal  seal,  incorporating  an  order  of  Cistertian  monks 
at  Heidelberg,  in  1399.  But  the  most  interesting  curiosity 
that  was  placed  before  us,  was  a  book  of  manuscript  ser- 
mons in  the  handwriting  of  Luther,  with  his  signature  on 
the  first  page.  At  the  entrance  of  the  University,  a  notice 
was  fixed  up  relative  to  the  expulsion  of  a  disorderly  stu- 
dent, a  character  which  has  been  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  some  of  the  German  Universities. 

Previously  to  reaching  Heidelberg  we  had  again  ap- 
proached the  Rhine,  on  which  were  seated  Worms  and 
Mannheim,  at  no  great  distance  on  the  right:  and  now  in 
proceeding  to  Carlsruhe,  Spire  was  soon  distinctly  visible 
m  the  same  direction.  The  country  was  richljr  cultivated, 
interspersed  with  quantities  of  hemp :  also  with  fields  01 
tobacco,  which  we  had  observed  occasionally  between 
Frankfurt  and  Heidelburg.  In  the  journey  to  Carlsruhe, 
we  were  struck  with  the  additional  number  of  crosses  by 
the  road  side,  which,  as  before,  was  lined  with  fruit  trees. 
The  women  appear,  in  this  part  of  Germany,  to  perform 
a  very  great  proportion  of  field  labour ;  indeed  by  far  too 
much. 

At  Durlach  commences  a  magnificent  avenue  of  pop- 
lars, extending  in  a  straight  line  to  Carlsruhe,  a  distance 
of  nearly  three  miles.  The  evening  was  illuminated  by 
an  exquisitely  rich  sunset,  and  the  ride  along  this  vista 
was  exceedingly  agreeable.  After  passing  a  handsome 
building,  whicn,  from  having  formerly  been  a  nunnery,  has 
now  become  a  military  station,  we  arrived  at  Carlsruhe, 
distant  from  Heidelberg  about  eight  German,  or  nearly 
thirty-seven  English  miles. 

As  this  was  Saturday  evening,  it  was  desirable  to  se- 
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cure  accommodations  in  which  our  party  could  be  com- 
fortably lodged  during  the  Sunday ;  but  we  found  some 
difficulty,  in  this  new  and  prepossessing  town,  in  obtaining 
what  we  wished  ;  some  of  the  inns  being  full  and  others 
such  as  we  did  not  like.  At  lengUi,  after  driving 
about  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  we  were  tolerably 
lodged  at  the  Darmstadt  Hotel ;  though  here,  as  elsewhere, 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  attention  to  some  points  of  clean- 
liness, which  the  tastes  and  habits  of  EngUsh  people  ren- 
der indispensable  to  their  comfort 

On  the  toUo  wing  morning,  one  of  the  Protestant  churches 
was  crowded,  at  an  early  hour,  even  to  the  door.  The 
minister  read  a  passage  from  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh 
chapter  of  St  Matthew ;  on  which  he  founded  an  ani^latc^d 
and  faithful  appeal  on  sincerity  of  profession.  The  new 
church,  in  the  handsome  square  near  the  ornamental  py^ 
ramid,  is  probably  the  most  splendid  Protestant  temple 
within  many  miles.  On  the  first  view,  it  would  strike  you 
as  beine  Catholic  ;  for  there  is  rather  too  great  an  appear- 
ance 01  conformity,  both  within  and  without,  to  the  S3rm- 
bols  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Under  the  beautiful  portico, 
at  the  entrance,  is  a  cross  :  beneath  the  pulpit  and  over 
the  altar,  a  large  ffilt  crucifix ;  and  above  the  pulpit  a 
brilliant  picture  of  the  Ascension.  The  church  is  very 
spacious,  and  much  adorned  with  marble :  the  loAy  col- 
umns have  gilt  capitals,  and  the  ceilings  are  richly  orna- 
mented with  carving  and  gilding.  The  whole  is  certainly 
too  showy  for  a  place  of  worship,  whefe  the  worshippers 
profess  to  repudiate  '  the  pomp  that  chlirms  the  eye,  and 
rites  adorned  with  gold.'  The  new  Catholic  church  is  a 
handsome  circular  building,  somewhat  resembling  that  at 
Darmstadt 

This  city,  which  has  about  seventeen  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, is  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  and 
was  called  Carisruhe,  or  Charleses  Repose^  in  consequence 
of  its  having  been  founded,  in  1715,  by  the  then  reigning 
sovereign,  Charles  William.  The  new  and  white  appear- 
ance of  the  town,  the  seeming  absence  of  poverty,  tlie 
paving,  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  streets,  open  places, 
and  gateways,  the  cleanliness  and  extreme  regularity  of 
the  whole  ;  the  Schloss  and  its  park;  the  vicinity  of  the 
forest  of  Hartwald,  which  closely  surroimds  half  the  town, 
and  the  delightful  promenades  which  h£re  abound — con- 
spire to  render  Carisruhe  a  paragon  among  cities  for  ele- 
gance and  beauty.  It  has  gradually  grown  up  around  die 
princely  grand-ducal  palace,  which  is  worthy,  for  magni- 
ficence and  extent,  to  be  the  residence  of  any  monarch  in 
Europe. 
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From  this  edifice  about  fifteen  principal  streets  radiate, 
so  that  the  town  may  be  compared^  in  its  arrangement,  to 
a  fan ;  and  in  whatever  part  of  it  you  are  situated,  the 
palace-tower  is  continually  presenting  itself.  Across  these 
diverging  streets,  and  parallel  with  the  line  of  the  palace, 
runs,  wim  fine  eneotj  the  spacious  and  handsome  main- 
street,  nearly  a  mile  m  length,  and  terminated  with  two 
gates,  one  of  which  leads  into  the  forest  the  other  being 
at  the  end  of  the  avenue  of  poplars  whicn  extends  to  Dur^ 
lach.  From  the  lofty  tower  or  the  ch&teau,  we  obtained  a 
delightful  view  of  the  town,  and  of  the  forest,  all  the  ridings 
or  alleys  of  which,  incluaing  one  leading  to  the  Rhine, 
converge  towards  this  point,  as  do  the  streets  of  the  town, 
nearly  the  whole  plan  of  which  is  visible  from  this  eleva- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  apartments  are  verv  fine,  and  particularly 
the  Lang'SacU,  or  Long  Saloon,  which  contains  chande- 
liers sumcient  to  produce  a  mimic  daylight.  Some  few 
rooms  had  fire  places,  but  earthenware  Grerman  stoves 
were  more  general,  and  spme  of  them  were  very  large 
and  handsome.  Tne  grounds  which  lie  between  the  pa- 
lace and  the  town  are  not  enclosed,  and  form  a  delightfur 
promenade  for  the  inhabitants,  being  adorned  with  reser- 
voirs of  water,  fountains,  and  a  great  number  of  fine 
orange  and  citron  trees,  which  were  beautifully  laden  with 
fruit 

In  this  town  is  a  type-foundry :  and  here  is  stereotyped 
a  weekly  publication  called  Dcls  Pfennig-Magazin ;  one 
of  the  numbers  of  which  fell  into  our  hands,  and  proved 
to  be  exactly  on  the  model  of  our  Penny  Magazine. 

On  our  wajr  to  Strasburg,  which  city  is  between  fifty 
and  sixty  miles  from  Carlsruhe,  we  resolved  to  take  Ba- 
den-Baden. The  road  lay  through  a  large  plain,  hills  and 
mountains  being  in  the  distance  on  each  side,  with  an  oc- 
casional ruin  deeply  embowered  in  foliage.  At  Radstadt, 
where  we  arrived  about  noon,  we  found  Marias  again  at 
the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  the  church  much  more 
Dopish  than  the  Catholic  churches  we  had  lately  seen. 
The  Schloss,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Margraves  of 
Baden,  is  a  magnificent  building,  with  wines,  and  has  a 
princely  air ;  but  its  whole  appearance  indicates  neglect 
and  decay.  Baden  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  of  the 
SchvarzwaJd^  or  Black  Forest,  a  range  of  mountains  run« 
nin^  parallel  to  the  Rhine,  dark  with  pine  forests^  and 
forming  pari  of  the  ancient  and  vast  Hercynia  Sylva. 
Many  streams  have  their  source  at  the  base  of  this  chain, 
and  from  the  part  of  it  near  the  Swiss  border,  the  Danube, 
the  greatest  of  European  rivers  excepting  the  Wolga, 
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here  begins  its  course  of  sixteen  liundred  miles,  to  dis- 
charge its  mighty  flood  into  the  Black  Sea. 

On  arriving  at  Baden  the  best  inns  proved  to  be  iuH, 
and  the  remaining  accommodations  so  extravagant,  and 
so  bad,  that  we  determined  on  getting  forward  another 
stage  the  same  day.  They  asked  fourteen  francs  for  a 
bed  at  a  very  indifferent  inn.    Having  hired  an  intelligent 

guide,  we  immediately  set  out  to  explore  the  place ;  and 
le  first  object  was  the  castle,  situated  above  the  to^^  the 
residence  of  some  of  the  Baden  family.  The  apartments 
are  very  plain,  and  the  unadorned  Margrave-Gallery  con- 
tains many  old  portraits  of  the  successive  princes.  The 
views  of  the  surrounding  country  are  charming,  includ- 
ing the  waters  of  the  Rhine ;  and,  high  on  the  neighboring 
summit  are  the  beautiful  wild  ruins  of  the  Altes  ScAIosSy  or 
ancient  castle,  which  we  had  seen  for  miles  on  the  road. 
A  small  and  handsome  pavilion,  or  summer  house,  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  the  ruins  above,  and  to  be  of  the 
date  of  the  eighth  century,  stands  in  the  garden. 

Of  this  casSe,  however,  the  most  interesting  feature  is 
the  subterranean  caverns,  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
a  work  of  the  Romans.  In  the  ages  of  spiritual  and  feudal 
tyranny,  a  secret  tribunal  held  its  sittings,  and  confined 
its  prisoners,  in  these  gloomy  dungeons.  Each  of  our 
party  was  furnished  with  a  lighted  candle,  and  we  were 
conaucted  down  into  the  judgment-hall,  where  the  judge 
is  said  to  have  sat  in  an  elevated  recess  excavated  in  £e 
wall.  These  dismal  and  horrible  abodes  awaken  in  the 
mind  all  that  has  ever  been  heard,  respecting  the  inexora- 
ble oppression  and  cruelty  of  despotic  times  and  govern- 
ments; for  here  are  all  the  means  for  putting  them  in 
practice.  The  miserable  delinquents  were  taken  to  the 
top  of  the  castle,  and  let  down  into  the  secret  cave  of  their 
prison-house,  by  an  opening  through  the  building. 

The  massive  stone  door  of  one  of  these  dungeons  of 
darkness  still  remains :  it  is  of  one  solid  piece,  and  is 
about  a  foot  thick,  grating  fearfully  on  its  hinges,  with  the 
rust  of  ages,  as  it  is  partially  opened,  proclaiming,  as  it 
were,  the  doleful  sentence  of  irrevocable  immurement 
A  strong  iron  lever  stands  within,  in  case  the  door  should 
be  closed  too  much  to  be  re-opened  by  ordinary  force. 
Horrid  stories  are  told  of  condemned  prisoners  beinff 
thrown  down  a  chasm,  now  partly  filled  up,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  once  of  tremendous  depth,  with  a  wheel  at 
the  bottom  armed  with  knives,  by  the  turning  of  which 
the  victims  were  mangled  to  death.  Whether  such  revolt- 
ing details  be  true,  in  this  instance,  to  the  letter,  or  not, 
there  is  enough  in  a  visit  to  these  gloomy  caverns  of  the 
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dark  and  semi-barbarous  ages,  to  excite  gratitude  that  we 
live  in  other  times ;  when  the  progress  ofChristianity  has 
80  far  humanized  society,  as  to  render  impracticable  the 
secret  mysterious  murder,  under  the  shield  of  law;  and  to 
check  the  ci*uelty  of  unrestrained,  and  irresponsible  power. 
Happy  will  it  be  when  the  voice  of  public  opinion  shall  speak 
so  loud  as  to  put  down  the  disgraceful  slavery  of  Chris- 
tian America ;  and  the  inhuman  military  torture  of  Chris^ 
tian  England,  a  country  where  efforts  are  made  to  prevent 
cruelty  to  animals,  while  the  soldier  is  savagely  lacerated 
to  death,  for  trivial  oflfences  compared  with  those  crimes, 
desolating  to  society,  which  his  officers  may  perpetrate 
with  comparative  impunity. 

The  mineral  waters  from  which  Baden  derives  its  name 
and  attraction,  are  supplied  by  a  great  many  springs, 
differing  both  in  their  analysis  and  their  temperature.  The 
Ursprung,  which  is  one  of  the  hottest,  is  54*^  of  Reaumur, 
and  tastes  like  Rochelle  salts :  it  was  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans. A  hall  has  been  erected  over  this  spring,  orna- 
mented with  Doric  columns,  and  containing  a  collection 
of  interesting  Roman  antiquities  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; consisting  chiefly  of  altars,  sepulchral  and  mile 
stones,  an  inscription  in  honour  oi  the  barbarous  Empe- 
ror Caracalla,  a  statue  of  Mercury,  and  a  votive  stone  to 
Neptune. 

In  the  parish  church  are  some  tombs  of  the  Margi'ave- 
Electors;  this  having  been  the  chief  burial-place  oi  these 
sovereigns,  for  several  centuries.  The  Spital^  ojr  Hospital 
Church,  is  used  by  the  Lutherans,  ana  Catholics;  and 
also  by  the  English  Episcopalians,  who  have  a  chaplain 
appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  remunerated  by 
voluntary  contributions.  The  church-yard  is  a 'place  of 
interment  common  to  all;  and  the  graves  are  adorned 
with  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  with  crosses,  and  various 
other  symbols  of  Romanism. 

The  visitors  at  this  frequented  watering-place  were 
about  two  thousand,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  were 
English ;  which  accounted  for  cards  and  notices  we  ob- 
served in  the  English  language.*    During  the  season,  a 

*  Along  the  whole  of  the  most  frequented  line  of  English  travelling 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  these  specimens  of  composition  I're- 

?|uently  amuse  the  English  reader ;  though,  were  England  as  much 
reqaented  by  foreigners  as  the  Continent  is  by  the  Elnglish,  the  Gter- 
mans  and  the  French  would  no  doubt  be  equally  amused  with  the 
solecisms  of  our  countrymen.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  an 
example :  '  To  the  Q«£tlemen  Travellers.  The  pre-eminence  of  the 
collection  which  here  is  to  be  seen,  is  too  known  as  to  require  some 
more  description ;  also  the  style  of  such  works  of  art  which  I  will 
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daily  list  of  the  arrivals  is  published,  in  a  paper,  called  tb6 
Bath'Journal*  two  numbers  of  which  "we  saw  at  the  hold 
where  we  dined.  The  total  amount  of  visitors  in  1834, 
up  to  the  23d  of  September  was  14,538;  and  the  arrivals, 
on  one  day,  in  the  beginning  of  August  1835,  were  12L 
The  display  of  fashion  in  dress,  and  equipages,  exceeded 
any  thing  of  the  kind  we  had  met  with  on  the  Continent; 
and  much  resembled  that  of  some  of  the  most  patronized 
watering-places  in  England.  The  promenades  are  de- 
lightful, and  the  situation  of  the  town  is  exceedingiy  at- 
tractive. The  Conversations-Hans  is  the  centre  of  the 
beauties  of  the  spot;  and  the  principal  room  is  one  hun- 
dred feet  long,  and  very  magnificent  The  name  of  this 
place  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  euphemism  for  Gaming-Housej 
for  gaming  appeared  to  be  the  principal  thing  that  was 
going  on ;  and  a  number  of  triflers,  ladies  and  g:entlemen, 
old  and  young,  German,  French,  and  English,  were  here 
kilHng  time  by  this  baneful  practice,  with  an  air  of  deep 
seriousness,  and  interest,  that  w^as  worthy  of  some  more 
exalted  pursuit.  The  walks  around  this  building,  and  the 
view  from  the  front,  are  charming ;  and  excursions  into  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  must  be  delightful. 

On  leaving  this  celebrated  watering-place,  we  travelled 
by  a  winding,  lonely,  cross-country-road,  with  the  Rhine 
on  the  right,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest  still 
bounding  the  horizon  on  the  left;  and  reached  a  small 
village  called  Ulm,  at  a  late  hour.  The  farm-house  inn 
was  very  comfortable ;  we  were  civilly  waited  on,  and  the 
provisions  were  exceedingly  good,  we  found,  however, 
that  every  part  of  the  house  but  that  which  we  occupied, 
was  the  scene  of  music,  dancing,  and  the  most  boisterous 
merriment  On  inquiring  of  the  servant  who  waited  on 
us  what  all  this  meantj  she  replied  with  great  good-hu- 
mour, and  apparent  satisfaction,  Es  ist  Eine  Hochzeit.^ 

The  passage  on  the  first  floor  led  to  a  large  lof\;  and 
on  being  invited  to  view  the  scene,  we  beheld  a  company 
of  rustics,  dressed  in  the  most  fantastic  manner,  resem- 
bling our  May-day  merry-andrews,  and  having  their  faces 
besmeared  like  the  actors  of  Thespis ;  dancing  with  vio- 
lent motion,  and  whirling  their  partners  round  ^ith  great 
rapidity ;  while  the  instruments  of  the  village  minstrels 

always  manifest,  is  ensuring  the  domination  of  enchanting  pictures, 
and  curious  novelties.    The  justice  of  the  prices  to  the  buyers  shall, 
without  doubt,  fulfil  their  intentions,  if  they  will  do  me  t£e  hanonr 
to  make  a  visit,  which  I  am  respectably  begging  for.' 
•  Badeblatt  for  die  Grossherzogliche  Stadt  Badoi. 

t  A  wedding. 
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^ere  all  made  to  speak  in  their  loudest  tone.  The 
solid  shoes  of  the  party,  adapted  for  far  other  purposes 
iian  '  tripping  on  the  light  fantastic  toe,'  clattered  on  the 
ioor  almost  Tike  the  trampling  of  horses ;  and  the  howl- 
ngs,  and  unearthly  noises  thaf  were  intermingled  with  the 
ivhole,  indicated  that  the  libations  from  the  Rhenish  grape 
tiad  been  quite  as  copious  as  was  desirable.  Seeing  the 
state  of  things,  and  apprehending  that  matters  might  be- 
come still  more  boisterous  and  uproarious,  we  were  a  little 
concerned  to  find  that  the  door  leading  to  our  apartments 
tiad  no  fastenings ;  and  to  prevent  a  visit  from  some  stray 
bacchanalian,  we  were  fain  to  barricado  ourselves  in, 
writh  tables,  chairs,  and  luggage,  by  way  of  self-defence. 
The  orgies  ran  high  till  near  midnight,  and  such  was  the 
perpetual  jumping,  and  shouting,  and  racing  up  and  down 
stairs,  that  sleep  was  out  of  the  question,  till  the  merry- 
makers had  left  the  house.  Some  of  the  party  made  their 
appearance  again  in  the  street,  in  the  morning,  and  seemed 
rather  disposed  to  prolone^  the  festivity. 

With  the  Schwarzwald  still  on  our  left,  we  proceeded 
towards  Strasburg ;  and,  on  the  road,  the  principal  novelty 
was  the  old-fashioned  wells,  from  which  the  water  is  drawn 
by  means  of  a  very  long  pole,  suspended  above,  and  act- 
ing as  a  lever.     The  spire  of  the  massy  cathedral,  the 
louiest  in  Europe,  long  marked  the  place  of  our  destina- 
tion; and  early  in  the  day,  we  arrived  at  Kehl,  a  small 
town  which,  as  lying  on  the  borders  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, has  suffered  much  by  war.  A  bridge  of  boats  lead« 
from  this  place  across  the  Rhine,  between  which  and 
Strasburg,  on  the  left,  is  the  pyramidal  monument  erected, 
by  Bonaparte,  to  the  memory  of  General  Dessaix,  who 
fought  in  Egypt,  and  subsequently  in  Italy,  at  Marengo ; 
where  he  was  mortally  wounded,  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
We  were  now  in  the  French  territory,  and  were  very 
leniently  searched  by  the  officers  of  Louis  Philippe :  in- 
deed this  was  almost  a  mere  nominal  affair,  and  conducted 
with  the  greatest  politeness.     We  had  found  that  those 
fared  the  best  who  were  the  most  prompt  in  facilitating 
the  inspection  of  their  luggage ;  and  we  endeavoured  to 
profit  by  our  experience.    On  reaching  Strasburg,  we 
drove  to  the  Hotel  du  Saint  Esprit,  a  strange  name  lor  an 
inn,  and  indicative  surely  of  the  unnatural  and  morbid 
state  of  religion,  in  a  country  where  such  uses  are  made 
of  sacred  thmgs :  we  did  not  however  like  appearances 
here,  and  obtained  more  comfortable  accommodations  at 
the  Hotel  de  Paris. 

This  large  and  ancient-looking  city  has  an  imposing 
effect,  on  account  of  its  lofty,  massy  buildings.    Some  of 
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the  Places,  or  squares,  are  open  and  airy,  amonj?  which 
are  the  Place  fPArmes;  and  the  Place  ae  la  Oo/medie^ 
where  was  lying  about  a  hundred  pieces  of  brass  cannon; 
but  the  streets,  in  general,  are  narrow  and  dirty ;  and  al- 
most the  whole  town  has  an  air  of  desolation  and  dec^y; 
though  the  traffic,  and  the  bustle,  seemed  abundant.  The 
suburbs  are  very  extensive,  but  mean ;  and  are  fortified 
by  a  strong,  raised  rampart,  encompassing^  the  town, 
which  is  a  good  deal  intersected  by  water.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  computed  at  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand, 
including  several  thousand  Jews.  The  inscriptions  on  the 
shops  are  for  the  most  part  in  French ;  though  German  is 
the  language  of  the  common  people ;  among  the  female 
part  of  whom,  a  characteristic  costume  is  the  wearing  of 
perfectly  round  hats.  This  was  a  Roman  town,  and  was 
burnt  by  Attila,  the  sovereign  of  the  Huns ;  who,  in  the 
fifth  century,  poured  down  his  Gothic  hordes  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Wolga,  on  both  the  eastern  and  western 
empire,  as  a  desolating  flood.  In  later  times,  Strasburg 
was  long  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  Germany  ag^ainst 
the  encroachments  of  France. 

The  object  which  naturally  attracted  the  greatest  share 
of  our  attention  was  the  truly  magnificent  Munster  ;  the 
possession  of  which,  since  the  union  of  Strasburg  with 
France,  has  been  secured  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  is 
said  to  be  exceeded  in  height  only  by  the  Great  Pyramid 
of  Egypt,  which  has  the  advantage  of  it  by  about  thirty 
feet.  As  at  Antwerp,  the  northern  tower,  only,  is  erected; 
though  two  towers  are  decidedJy  requisite  to  produce  uni- 
formity in  the  design.  The  'dim  religious  light'  is  effec- 
tually obtained,  in  "the  interior,  by  a  vast  number  of  the 
most  superb,  stained  windows,  which  throw  a  shade  of 
rich  and  sombre  magnificence  over  the  vaulted  aisles  of 
the  spacious  area.  The  baptistery  dates  from  the  twelfth 
century.  The  celebrated  old  astronomical  clock,  in  the 
south  transept,  which  exhibits  the  movements  of  the 
planets,  was  out  of  repair.  Under  ground,  in  the  crypt,  is 
a  sort  of  Calvary,  and  a  group  of  ancient  statuary.  The 
whole  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  undergoing  a  complete 
renovation,  which  will  render  this  edifice  a  monument  of 
great  splendour,  though  little  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
Christian  worship. 

/While  we  were  in  this  church,  a  poor  female  devotee 
added  a  waxen  leg  to  the  other  similar  emblems  of  human 
folly,  at  one  of  the  altars.  Being  present  at  vespers,  we 
heard  the  powerful  and  exquisitely  fine-toned  organ, 
which  was  played  by  a  lady ;  and  we  were  much  struck 
with  the  deep  voices  in  the  choir^  to  which  there  was  a 
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bass  accompaniment,  independently  of  the  organ.  We 
were  accosted  here  by  beggars,  with  more  earnestness 
than  usual ;  though  this  was  not  the  first  time  we  had  been 
asked  for  alms  in  the  churches ;  but  the  same  persons  im- 
portuned us  here,  both  in  French  and  German. 

The  west  front  of  this  cathedral  is  magnificent  beyond 
description,  in  consequence  of  its  extreme  loAiness,  and 
the  profusion  of  sculpture.  Seen  on  this  side,  the  church 
has  a  huge  appearance,  from  the  vast  elevation  of  the 
body  of  the  building,  which  takes  off  from  the  apparent 
height  of  the  spire.  The  latter,  though  massy  in  its  figure, 
is  exceedingly  light  and  open  in  its  masonry.  The  view 
from  the  platform  at  the  foot  of  the  spire  is  very  extensive, 
and  amply  repaid  the  toil  of  the  ascent  The  place  was 
pointed  out,  where  the  spire  rises  from  the  tower,  at  which, 
a  few  weeks  before,  the  building  had  been  struck  by  light- 
ning ;  large  fragments  of  stone-work  were  forced  out,  and 
part  of  the  ballustrade  which  looks  down  on  the  nave  of 
the  church.  The  man  who  lives  at  the  base  of  the  spire, 
on  the  top  of  the  huge  front,  escaped  injury ;  but  he  de- 
scribed the  storm  as  truly  appalling. 

Perceiving  that  the  floor  of^  the  choir  was  covered  with 
tapestry,  we  learned,  on  inquiring  the  cause,  that  on  the 
following  morning  an  ordination  was  to  take  place,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Strasburg.  The  beadle,  who  was  marching 
about  with  his  cocked  hat  on,  and  his  sword  by  his  side, 
as  is  usual  in  Catholic  cathedrals,  seemed  to  think  that  he 
was  conferring  a  great  favour  in  telling  this  secret,  and 
in  promising,  if  I  came  by  six  o'clock,  to  get  me  a  good 
place.  I  did  not  fail  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
Roman  Catholic  ordination  of  priests  and  deacons ;  and 
repaired  to  the  church,  in  the  morning,  in  time  to  witness 
the  ceremony ;  which  proved  to  be  not  a  little  imposing. 
About  eighty  young  men  received  holy  orders.  The 
bishop  came  in  procession  to  the  choir,  with  his  mitre  on, 
and  his  crosier  in  his  hand;  and  as  he  passed  through  the 
throng  of  people,  some  of  whom  were  kneeling,  he  held 
up  his  hands,  frequently  stopping,  in  a  somewhat  theatrical 
manner,  to  impart  his  blessing.  He  then  ascended  the 
steps  01  the  choir^  followed  by  the  young  men,  each  of 
whom  held  an  unhghted  taper  in  his  hand.  After  they  had 
stood  for  some  time  in  circular  rows  round  the  bishop, 
who  was  seated  in  his  chair,  attended  by  his  clergy,  the 
candidates  advanced  in  small  groups  at  a  time ;  and  afler 
the  bishop  had  anointed  their  thumbs,  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  their  heads,  each  had  his  garment  put  on  him,  at  the 
altar,  by  the  attendants ;  some  having  the  hoods  of  their 
dresses  pulled  over  their  heads. 

11* 
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Th*»ir  robes  seemed  to  be  made  of  good,  or  indifieratt 
materials,  according  to  their  means:  and  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  fancy  that  one  was  about  to  officiate  in  a  rural  dis- 
trict, while  his  neighbour  was  destined  to  perform  his 
pantomime  at  a  more  splendid  altar,  and  to  present  his 
gorgeous  mantle  to  the  gaze  of  a  city  throng.  Duni^ 
the  ceremony  their  candles  were  all  lighted.  At  an  early 
part  of  the  affair,  the  whole  number  lay  prostrate  on  thefr 
faces,  in  circular  rows,  before  the  bishop.  Whatever  they 
might  feel,  nothing  could  be  more  becoming  than  their  ap- 
pearance ;  and  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  look  ex* 
tremely  serious.  The  crowd  of  people  in  the  g^allcries, 
and  in  the  choir,  were  exceedingly  attentive  and  orderly. 
The  bishop,  within  a  very  few  yards  of  whom  I  stood,  is  a 
gentlemanlike  old  man ;  but  he  appeared  less  concerned 
than  any  one  there,  and  seemed  to  go  through  the  busi- 
ness as  a  mere  routine.  It  was  ridiculous  to  see  his  atten- 
dants at  one  time  take  off  his  mitre  for  him,  and  at  another 
put  it  on,  as  the  service  proceeded.  The  ceremony  was 
protracted  to  a  great  length,  and  became  at  last  rather 
tedious. 

In  the  Protestant  church  of  St  Thomas  is  the  exquisite 
monument,  by  Pigalle,  in  marble,  erected  by  order  of 
Louis  XV.  to  his  generaL  Marshal  Saxe,  who  died  in  1750- 
This  impressive  piece  of  sculpture  occupies  the  east  end 
of  the  church.  The  marshal  stands  armed,  having  his. 
baton  of  office  in  his  hand;  and  Death,  holding  open  the 
lid  of  a  sarcophagus,  presents  to  him  a  spent  hour-glass ; 
while  a  beautiful  figure,  emblematic  of  France,  with  most 
impressive  and  eloquent  looks  of  sorrow,  implores  the 

faunt  and  inexorable  monster  that  her  favourite  hero  may 
e  spared.    All  the  sculptures  are  beautifully  executed; 
and  the  whole  effect  is  striking  in  the  extreme. 

Here  also  is  a  mural  medallion  monument  to  the  brother 
of  Oberlin,  the  exemplary  pastor  of  the  Ban  de  la  i?orA^. 
We  were  conducted  to  a  side-apartment  in  this  ciiurch,  to 
see  the  extraordinary  spactacle  of  the  bodies  of  a  Count 
of  Nassau,  and  his  daughter,  which  have  been  preserved 
for  four  centuries.  These  bodies  are  in  the  dresses  of  the 
times,  and  have  no  appearance  of  decay :  the  face  of  the 
Count  has  been  coated  with  varnish. 

There  is  a  botanic  garden,  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity: a  placard  indicated  that  the  French  practice  of  con- 
coura  is  adopted  here :  one  was  to  take  place  for  the  chair 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  to  be  begun  on  the  5th  of  No- 
vember 1835.  We  next  visited  the  large  collection  ol 
natural  history,  extending  to  every  branch  of  the  animal 
and  mineral  kingdom,  and  also  to  the  vegetable.    In  this 
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Museum,  is  a  horizontal  section  of  an  immense  fir-tree 
from  Hochwald  Forest.  It  was  cut  in  1816,  and  is  deter- 
mined to  be  three  hundred  and  sixty  years  old :  the  height 
of  the  tree  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  its  circumfer- 
ence twenty-five,  and  its  diameter  eight 

Our  passport  naving  been  examined  at  Strasburg  by 
the  French  authorities,  and  again  at  Kehl  by  those  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  we  proceeded  through  his  terri- 
tory, in  the  diligence,  to  Freiburg,  during  the  night ;  by 
which  means  we  avoided  the  heat,  and  much  of  the  dust; 
the  weather  having  been  intensely  hot  during  the  day. 
The  moon  threw  her  beam  upon  the  landscape,  and  the 
frequent  lightning  that  emerged  from  the  dark  clouds  in 
the  horizon,  clearly  revealed  the  mountainous  region  of 
the  Black  Forest,  which  extends  to  the  Swiss  border. 

We  arrived  between  four  and  five  in  the  morning  at 
Freiburg,  or  Friburg,  an  agreeable  open  city,  in  a  hilly, 
picturesque  situation.  It  derives  its  name,/rcc  city,  from 
the  circumstance  of  certain  privileges  having,  been  pur- 
chased, by  the  citizens,  of  their  lord,  in  the  feudal  times, 
for  a  large  sum.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden,  and  is  the  ancient  capital  of  the  territory  called  the 
Brisgau.  As  an  hour  was  allowed  for  breakfast,  we  had 
time  to  go  to  the  Munster;  which  we  found  open  about 
five  o'clock,  and  attended  by  a  great  number  of  people, 
and  several  officiating  priests.  This  is  a  most  beautiful 
old  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany ;  and  the  eff»'ct 
of  the  interior,  with  its  stained  windows,  is  very  chaste 
and  solemn.  The  exterior  is  remarkable  for  the  elegance 
of  the  workmanship ;  and  the  lofty  steeple,  which  rises  to 
the  height  of  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  is  of  The 
most  exquisite  frost-work^  and  everywhere  open,  having 
the  lightest  and  most  airy  efiect  imaginable;  the  two 
smaller  steeples,  the  buttresses,  and  the  pinnacles,  are  also 
richly  ornamented. 

This  city  is  the  seat  of  a  Catholic  University,  founded 
in  the  midale  of  the  fifteenth  century:  in  1818,  there  were 
thirty-two  professors,  and  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
students.  The  library  is  rich  in  old  books^  collected  from 
many  of  the  monasteries  which  are  now  dissolved.  Frei- 
burg contains  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  Here  the 
bills  were  again  in  florins  and  kreutzers;  the  currency 
having,  at  Strasburg.  become  French. 

The  road  to  Basle  presented  many  remarkably  fine 
views,  and  as  we  advanced  w^e  could  see  far  into  Switzer- 
land :  the  Voages  mountains,  in  France,  were  on  our  right; 
and  on  the  left  the  chain  of  the  Black  Forest,  which  had 
so  long  been  our  companion,  and  which  commences  at  the 
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northern  frontier  of  Switzerland.  It  is  the  Sylra  Marciama 
of  the  Romans,  part  of  the  Hercynia;  and  the  Germans 
formerly  called  it  Markwald^  or  Boundary- Forest.  It  pene- 
trates into  Germany,  to  the  extent  of  from  a  hundred,  to 
a  hundred  and  fifly  miles;  and  some  of  its  summits  are 
between  four  and  five  thousand  feet  high. 

This  range  of  woods  and  mountains,  has  been  the 
asylum  to  which  persecuted  Christians  have  fled,  in  the 
days  when  the  Christian  faith  was  still  struggling  with  the 
fierceness  of  Teutonic  paganism.  It  has  been  the  scene 
of  endless  legends  and  romances,  and  stories  of  gigantic 
kings  who  resisted  the  Roman  power ;  and  authentic  his- 
tory informs  us  that  this  region  was  the  centre  of  tho^ 
Germanic  associations  which,  ultimately,  threw  off  the 
Roman  yoke.  Subsequently,  the  warlike  princes  who  here 
built  their  strong-holds,  presented  a  formidable  barrier 
against  the  ambition  ot  the  Prankish  monarchs ;  and  in 
this  part  of  Germany,  more  than  in  any  other,  the  inhabi- 
tants are  said  still  to  retain  traces  of  the  ancient  Teutonic 
times. 
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My  dear  Friend, — We  reached  Basel,  or  Basle,  distant 
^thirty-five  miles  from  Freiburg,  aboutnoon ;  having  crossed 
the  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  which  is  here  deep,  impetuous, 
and  about  six  hundred  feet  in  width.  The  river  separates 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  from  Switzerland ;  in  which 
most  interesting  country  we  were  at  length  arrived.  The 
Drei  Konige  received  us — a  very  commodious  hotel,  situ- 
ated by  the  side  of  the  Rhine,  of  which  the  windows  com- 
manded an  interesting  and  delightful  yiew>  includiBg  the 
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bridge,  the  opposite  suburlr  called  Little  Basle,  and  a  { 

back-ground  of  distant  mountains,  which  were  partially  I 

enveloped  in  fluotuating  clouds.    The  Three  Kings,  or  t 

Magi,  are  very  popular  along  the  Rhine,  and  their  figures,  , 

as  large  as  life,  adorned  the  front  of  our  inn ;  two  Toeing 
represented  as  whites,  and  the  other  as  a  black,  agreeably  ' 

to  the  Romish  tradition. 

After  the  table  d?hHe  was  over,  and  the  evening  began 
to  draw  in,  the  first  of  those  heavy  storms  came  on,  of 
which  we  witnessed  several,  in  this  country  of  mountains. 
Stupendous  black  clouds  darkened  the  horizon;  and  a 
tremendous  tenipestof  thunder  and  lightning  played  on  the 
green  waters  or  the  Rhine,  which  flowed  in  a  broad  and 
rapid  stream  under  the  balcony  of  the  saloon.  The  storm 
lasted  about  two  hours,  with  a  sublime  effect. 

Some  parts  of  Basle  are  situated  at  a  considerable  ele- 
vation above  the  river :  the  streets  are  generally  irregular, 
and  many  of  them  very  narrow  and  ill-built  j  but  some 
parts  of  the  town  are  open  and  spacious,  c on  tainine:  hand- 
some houses,  and  being  adorned  with  fountains.  The  en- 
virons are  aelightful ;  and,  from  some  points,  the  nume- 
rous spires  and  towers  give  theplace  an  air  of  considerable 
importance;  the  two  steeples  oi  the  cathedral,  especially,  • 
have  a  peculiarly  elegant  effect.  Basle  is  the  largest  town 
in  Switzerland,  and  was  once  the  most  populous ;  but  it 
now  ranks  after  Geneva,  and  Bern,  and  contains  fifteen  or 
sixteen  thousand  inhabitants.  The  diminution  is  said  to 
have  arisen  from  emigration ;  and  from  the  want  of  a  more 
liberal  policy  towards  strangers  wishing  to  engage  in  trade 
in  the  city.  It  is  a  very  commercial  place,  as  lymg  on  the 
Swiss  border,  close  to  Germany,  and  France.  Many  of 
the  merchants  possess  immense  fortunes,  and  magnificent 
mansions.  » , 

A  resident  gentleman  informed  us  that  Basle  has  been  ' 
femarkably  subject  to  the  shocks  of  earthquakes ;  as  many 
as  forty  or  fifty  having  been  felt  here  in  the  course  of  a 
year..  In  1356,  a  great  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by 
this  cause ;  and  tremendous  effects  were,  at  the  same  time, 
produced  in  some  parts  of  the  Jura  range. 

The  Minster  is  oddly  roofed  with  variegated  tiles  of 
brilliant  colours,  disposed  in  the  form  of  lozenges.  It  is  a 
handsome  structure,  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century, 
with  two  very  fine  steeples ;  and  its  western  front  is  adorn- 
ed with  sculptures  of  armed  figures  on  horseback,  in  a 
style  not  uncommon  along  the  course  of  the  Rhine;  but  it 
derives  no  advantage  from  the  red  colour  of  its  stone. 
The  interior  has  an  impressive  effect,  on  account  of  its 
old  inonuments ;  some  of  which,  as  that  of  Anna,  wife  of 
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the  German  emperor  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  date  as  &r 
back  as  five  centuries  or  more.  Here  too  lie  the  ashes  of 
several  great  ipt*n  of  the  times  of  the  reformation  ;  among 
whom  is  the  temporizing  Erasmus,  whose  conduct  was 
unworthy  both  of  his  talents,  and  his  convictions  :  he  lived 
here  many  years,  and  was  rector  of  the  University:  he  was 
buried  in  this  church  with  great  pomp,  in  1536  ;  and  a  large 
mural  slab  of  marble  resting  on  the  ground  ajgainst  one  of 
the  pillars,  marks  the  place  of  his  remains.  There  is  also 
an  inscription  to  one  of  the  two  Buxtorfs,  who,  in  the  next 
century,  were  professors  of  the  oriental  languages  in  this 
city. 

The  open  cloisters  adjacent  to  the  church  are  full  of 
sepulchral  monuments  ;  among  which  is  that  of  CCcoIam- 
padius,  one  of  the  champions  of  the  reformation,  in  which 
great  work  this  city  was  among  the  first  to  take  part.  VVe 
were  interested  in  being  shown  the  hall,  at  the  back  of  the 
church,  where  sat  the  great  Council  of  Basle;  who  here 
issued  many  edicts  for  the  reform  of  the  church,  and  came 
to  the  resolution  of  deposing  the  Pope.  Close  by  the 
cathedral,  which  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
parts  of  the  town,  is  an  area  called  the  Pfalz,  planted  with 
chesnut  trees,  and  built  on  a  wall  overhanging  the  Rhine: 
from  this  platform  there  is  a  commanding  and  de- 
lightful prospect  of  the  river,  the  town,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  University  is  celebrated  for  the  names  of  Erasmus, 
(Ecolampadius,  the  three  Buxtorfs,  Wetstein,  the  Ber- 
nouillis,  and  Euler.    It  still  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  im- 

Eortant  seats  of  learning  in  Switzerland,  though  the  num- 
er  of  the  students  is  but  small,  not  amdunting  to  two 
hundred.  The  library  contains  nearly  forty  thousand 
volumes.  Here  were  shown  several  interesting  manu- 
scripts ;  and*  among  the  rest  some  autograph  letters  of 
Luther,  Zuinglius,  Melancthon,  and  Erasmus.  Here  also 
are  the  admirable  drawings  and  paintings  of  Holbein,  who 
was  a  native  of  Basle.  The  beautiful  picture,  in  eight 
c'ompartments,  representing  our  Saviour's  passion,  has  all 
the  freshness  of  yesterday,  though  its  age  is  nearly  three 
hundred  years.  A  number  of  sketches,  which  this  favoimte 

Eainter  of  our  Henry  VIII.  drew  with  a  pen,  in  a  school- 
ook,  when  a  boy,  indicate,  by  their  spirit  and  execution, 
what  he  was  afterwards  to  become. 

Some  of  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Basle 
have  very  fine  gardens :  we  were  conducted  by  a  friend, 
to  one  belonging  to  the  Wurtemberger  Hof,  of  very  consi- 
derable extent,  and  tastefully  adorned  with  pagodas, 
grottos,  and  fragments  of  Roman  antiquity,  brought  froiQ 
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Augst,  the  Augusta  Rauracomm  of  the  Romans,  situated 
in  this  canton.  In  one  of  the  grottos  sat  the  figure  of  a 
hermit  in  a  monk's  dress,  well  executed,  and  with  a  large 
€rerman  bible  before  him,  a  circumstance  which  seemed, 
of  itself^  almost  to  intimate  that  we  were  now  in  a  Protes- 
tant atmosphere.  Among  other  remarkable  objects  of  this 
city,  is  the  Town-Hall,  an  ancient,  much-ornamented 
building:  on  the  staircase  is  a  picture  representing  Satan 
driving  the  Pope  and  his  cardinals  into  the  infernal  re- 
gions. 

The  difference  of  the  costume  of  the  women  at  this 
place  from  that  of  Germany,  appeared  very  marked ;  the 
head-dress  consisting  of  large  bows  of  black  ribbon  above 
the  forehead,  and  a  long  plait  of  hair  flowing  down  the 
back  :  the  dress  is  distinguished  by  a  black  velvet  bodice 
fitted  with  white  sleeves,  and  ornamented  with  chains  and 
buckles,  and  sometimes  with  gold  or  silver  embroidery. 
The  sumptuary  laws  formerly  prohibited  the  wearing  of 
silk,  a  regulation  which  now  no  longer  exists,  though  this 
town  is  said  to  be  more  tenacious  of  former  customs  than 
most  others  in  Switzerland.  Among  the  practices  that 
are  retained  here,  is  that  of  the  husband  taking  the  name 
of  the  wife  in  addition  to  his  own. 

The  feuds  and  quarrels  which  have  existed  in  some  of 
the  Swiss  republics  are  sometimes  such  that  an  English- 
man scarcely  knows  how  to.  sympathize  in  them.  At  some 
period,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  Basilians,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Little  Basle,  on  the  German  side  of  the  river ; 
and  to  this  day,  a  wooden  figure  of  a  man,  connected  with 
the  clock  of  the  ffate  which  stands  at  the  Swiss  end  of  the 
bridge,  puts  out  his  tongue,  every  five  minutes,  towards  the 
opposite  side,  to  show  the  contempt  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the'city  for  those  of  Little  Basle  1 

The  only  CathoMc  church  stands  in  this  suburb,  Basle 
itself  being  a  Protestant  city.  Most  of  the  clergy  hold 
evangelical  views,  and  the  Sabbath  afternoons  are  devoted 
to  the  catechetical  instruction  of  all  the  young  people,  with- 
out distinction.  The  affairs  of  the  church,  which  is  here 
in  union  with  the  state,  are  administered  by  a  ^ynod,  with 
a  moderator,  called  the  antistes,  or  chief  priest.  The  an- 
cient bishopric  of  Basle  was  a  province  of  German)^  and 
the  prince-bishop  was  a  vassal  of  the  emperor;  but  Basle 
Was  the  first  canton  to  submit  to  republican  France,  to 
which  it  was  annexed  in  1798,  the  French  troops  having 
occupied  the  capital,  and  expelled  the  Austrian  garrison, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  bishop ;  to  whom,  and  to  the  em- 
peror all  allegiance  was  renounced.  Since  the  restoration 
of  the  peace  of  Europe,  Basle  has  become  one  of  the  most 
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important  of  the  Swiss  cantons ;  like  the  restyOnited  to  the 
genera]  confederacy,  but  entirely  managing  its  ownintemai 
affairs.  The  goverament  of  the  canton  is  a  kind  of  mode- 
rate aristocracy,  consisting  of  a  Great  smd  Liiile  Council; 
to  the  latter  of  which,  selected  from  the  former,  the  actual 
administration  of  affairs  is  entrusted. 

Events  have  occurred  in  the  canton  of  Basle ;  within 
these  two  or  three  years,  which  have  led  to  its  final  divi- 
sion, by  the  Diet,  or  general  government  of  Switzerland, 
into  two  parts.    The  French  revolution  of  1830,  was  fol- 
lowed by  agitations  in  Germany ;  and  the  surges  of  the 
political  element  did  not  fail  to  extend  themselves  also  lo 
Switzerland.    At  the  end  of  the  above  year,  some  of  the 
country  communes  of  the  canton  of  Basle  insisted  on  an 
alteration  In  the  existing  system  of  government ;  demand- 
ing an  equal  share  with  the  citizens,  in  the  representation, 
and  in  the  councils.    They  pleaded  their  numbers,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  Basle  urged  the  preponderating  wealth 
of  their  citjr,  and  its  contributions  to  the  state ;  and  refused 
to  yield.    The  country  people  rose  in  arms,  established  a 
provincial  government  at  Liechstall,  a  few  miles  from  the 
capital,  and,  in  January  1831,  marched  against  it,  but  were 
immediately  repulsed,  and  the  authority  of  the  state  seem- 
ed restored.     In  the  month  of  August,  however,  of  the 
same  year,  the  insurgent  party  was  once  more  in  arms ;  a 
new  government  was  again  set  up  at  Liechstall ;  and  the 
canton    of  Basle   became  the  scene  of  confusion  and 
anarchy ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Diet  marched  a 
federal  army  into  this  district  of  the  confederacy,  in  order 
to  maintain  peace,  until  the  differences  could  be  discussed 
and  adjustea. 

Disturbances  of  a  similar  nature  took  place,  soon  after, 
in  the  cantons  of  Sch wytz,  and  Neuchatel,  having  also  for 
their  object  the  extension  of  the  democratical  principle. 
In  Bern,  Lucerne,  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  the  popular  de- 
mands were  peaceably  acceded  to  j  all  of  them  tending  to 
render  the  separate  governments  less  oligarchical,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  modify  the  general  federal  government 
by  equalizing  the  righte  and  privileges  of  each  canton,  and 
tneir  representation  in  the  Diet.  .  . 

While  the  question  of  the  disputes  remained  still  m 
abeyance,  having  been  deferred  by  the  Diet  till  the  session 
of  1833,  the  inhabitants  of  the  canton  of  Schwytz,  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  amid  the  conflict  of  parties  came  to 
blows ;  and  about  the  same  time,  a  very  severe  and  san- 
guinary contest  took  place  between  the  troops  of  the  city 
of  Basle,  and  those  o!  the  insurgents  of  Leichstall.  The 
latter  had  procured  the  services  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
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of  the  expatriated  Poles ;  who,'  not  waiting  to  make  any 
very  nice  distinction  between  the  barbarous  despotism  of 
Russia,  and  the  aristocratical  spirit  of  some  of  tho  Swiss 
republics,  readily  aided  the  insurgents  in  the  attempt  to  re- 
dress their  grievances  by  force  of  arms,  and  enabled 
them  to  gain  a  complete  victory  over  the  inhabitants  of 
the  capital.  This  oattle  was  fought  a  few  miles  from 
Basle. 

We  were  informed  by  a  resident  in  the  city,  that  besides 
the  deadj  about  one  hundred  and  fifly  were  left  wounded 
on  the  field ;  ampng  whom  were  some  of  the  principal 
families  of  Basle.  The  leader  of  the  country  people  came 
forward,  and  gave  the  first  signal  of  srantine  no  quarter, 
by  using  his  sword  to  cut  the  throat  ofone  of  his  vanquish- 
ed enemies  who  lay  on  the  ground ;  and  this  ferocious  ex- 
ample was  instantly  followed  by  others  of  the  party,  till 
all  the  wounded  citizens  were  inhumanly  butchered  in  cold 
blood !  Large  sums  were  offered  by  some  of  the  principal 
families  of  Basle,  as  a  ransom  for  the  dead  and  mangled 
bodies  of  their  relatives ;  but  the  offers  were  rejected ! 
Such  is  the  barbarity,  ye  shades  of  the  Three  Swiss,  and 
of  William  Tell !  that  has  been  perpetrated  in  your  land  of 
patriotism  and  glory,  in  the  midst  of  the  civilization  of  the 
nineteenth  century !  Such  are  the  acts  of  savage  cruelty 
by  which  your  Protestant  children  have  sullied  the  para- 
disaical valleys,  and  the  pure  snows  of  this  your  father- 
land, this  land  of  freedom ! 

We  were  very  fortunate  in  meeting  with  an  English 
gentleman,  who  had  resided  in  Basle  for  two  years,  to 
whom  we  were  much  indebted  for  his  kind  attentions ;  and 
especially  for  the  benefit  he  conferred  on  us  by  drawing 
out  a  plan  of  a  tour  in  this  most  interesting  land. 

Having  left  at  Basle  every  thing  we  could  dispense  with, 
we  set  off  in  the  evening,  on  a  journey  of  between  fifty  ana 
sixty  miles  to  Lucerne,  that  we  might  get  at  once  into  the 
heart  of  the  mountain  scenery  of  this  extraordinary  coun- 
try. For  some  miles,  the  Rhine  was  still  our  companion, 
bordered  with  beautiful  orchards  and  vineyards ;  and  after 
leaving  it  on  the  left,  we  proceeded  through  a  very  pictu- 
resque country,  cheerfully  studded  with  villages  and  villas 
to  a  considerable  extent  up  the  Hauenstein  mountain,  which 
we  had  to  cross. 

The  road  wound  circuitously  along  its  sides,  during 
some  hours,  and  from  the  time  when  it  grew  dark, 
these  gloomy  masses  of  the  Jura  chain  sublimely  re- 
echoed the  heavy  claps  of  thunder  in  different  directions ; 
and  the  frequent  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  revealed  the 
valleys  below,  in  momentary  visions  of  almost  daylight 
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reality,  like  faiiy  creations,  which,  the  next  instant, 
vanished  in  darkness.  We  were  not  entirely  free  ^om 
apprehension  lest  the  horses  should  take  fright ;  as  in 
many"  places,  there  was  scarcely  any  defence  against  tiie 
edges  of  the  precipices,  along  which  we  had  to  pass. 

As  the  night  advanced,  the  weather  became  worse,  and 
the  storm  drew  nearer :  the  diligence  stopped,  between  ten 
and  eleven  o'clock,  at  Olten.  a  small  town  in  the  canton  of 
Solothurn,  with  Roman  walls,  where  we  stayed  about  tvo 
hours,  at  a  miserable  inn ;  and,  while  taking  some  refresh- 
ment, we  were  at  length  visited  with  a  violent  tempest 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  the  rain  pouring  down  for  half 
an  hour  in  one  incessant  torrent,  and  producing  a  com- 
plete flood. 

At  midnight,  after  the  storm  had  ceased,  and  nothing 
was  heard  but  its  effect  in  the  roar  of  waters  on  all  sides, 
we  got  into  a  cross-diligence,  not  without  some  risk  of 
being  wet  through  in  the  attempt ;  for  it  is  not  unconunon 
in  Switzerland  for  the  houses  to  be  furnished  with  great 
projecting  wooden  spouts,  which  throw  the  water,  away 
from  the  foundation,  half  across  the  street ;  and  our  vehicle 
was  placed  exactly  where  one  of  these  spouts  was  dis- 
\  charging  so  copious  a  stream,  that  umbrellas  were  but  an 
imperfect  defence.  The  diligence  itself  was  not  water- 
proof, and  the  wet  was  a  source  of  considerable  annoy- 
ance to  our  party ;  especially  as  we  now  had  an  addition 
to  our  number^  of  two  fellow-travellers,  who  were  both  wel 
before  they  joined  us. 

In  the  morning  we  passed  along  the  border  of  the  lake 
of  Sempach.  where,  in  1386,  a  great  battle  was  fought 
against  the  Austrians,  which  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
libeities  of  the  Swiss  ;  and  in  which  Arnold  Winkelried  is 
said  to  have  deliberately  sacrificed  himself,  in  making  a 
passage  for  his  countrymen  through  the  ranks  of  the 
Austrian  nobility,  eight  of  whose  spears  he  embraced,  and 
buried  in  his  own  body.*  After  being  delighted  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  mountains  and  valleys  opened  on 
our  view,  we  reached  Luzern,  or  as  it  is  called  in  French, 
Lucerne,  about  seven  o'clock.  The  fatigue  and  discomfort 
of  this  journey,  added,  perhaps,  to  the  sour  bread,  and 
general  change  of  living,  rendered  the  whole  of  our  party, 

*  Arnold  vom  Winkelreid  acht  Spiesze  nmfasste,  tind  In  Seinem 
Leib  begrab,  um  den  Seinen  eine  G^asse  zu  machen. 
«  O  ibr  Viler  die  ihr  hier  gefallen, 
Qnndielfingen,  und  de  Winkelried, 
Etties  Sieges  Rohm  wird  ewig  schallen  1' 

Reickard,  Semfockn  Schiact  ftmd  Kofdk, 
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except  myself,  invalids,  during  the  three  days  of  our  stay 
at  this  interesting  and  romantic  place. 

Our  inn,  the  Swan,  a  building  of  immense  height,  was  on 
the  border  of  the  lake ;  and  commanded  a  lovely  view  of 
the  water,  which  is  a  mirror  of  fine  green,  enlivened  by 
water-fowL  and  edged  with  beautiful  verdure,  trees,  and 
cottages ;  naving  in  the  back-ground,  vast  mountains :  on 
which,  when  we  arrived,  the  morning  clouds  were  drifting 
in  the  form  of  white  foaming  mist,  so  as  half  to  concetS 
them,  and  to  convey  a,  sublime  impression  of  indefinite 
magnitude.  The  lake  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  twenty 
miles  long,  and  in  its  greatest  breadth  about  four:  it 
washes  the  Vierwaldst&dte,  or  the  cantons  of  Lucerne^  Uri. 
Schwytz,  and  Unterwalden,  and  its  scenery  is  admitted 
to  exhibit  a  greater  variety  than  any  of  the  other  Swiss 
waters. 

By  the  Reuss,  a  rapid  stream  which  flows  from  the  lake, 
the  town  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  and  a  portion  of  it, 
however,  is  built  round  the  head  of  the  lake ;  across  which, 
a  bridge  nearly  fourteen  hundred  feet  long  led  from  the 
door  of  our  inn  to  the  cathedral.  This  bridge,  and  two 
others,  one  of  which  is  a  thousand  feet  long,  run  along  the 
edges  of  the  lake,  and  have  a  very  singular  appearance, 
forming  quite  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  place.  They 
are  built  of  wood,  and  covered  ih  at  the  top,  alter  the  Swiss 
fashion,  but  are  open  at  the  sides ;  so  that  the  mountain 
scenery  with  which  the  town  is  surrounded  is  visible  from 
them;  and  they  appear  to  be  the  fashionable  walks  of  the 
place.  These  bridges  are  decorated,  under  the  roofs,  with 
a  great  number  of  Romish  and  historical  paintings,  in  good 
preservation ;  representing  the  events  of  scripture,  and 
the  history  of  the  church;  battle-scenes  of  the  Swiss,  and 
the*  Dance  of  Death.' 

From  some  parts  of  the  town,  the  view  of  the  mountains 
is  truly  magnincent ;  and  the  whole  country  on  the  south 
side  is  bordered  by  them.  When  the  evening  throws  over 
these  mighty  masses  the  hues  of  a  gorgeous  sunset,  and 
the  lake  reflects  a  golden  glory,  the  efiect  is  rich  as  im- 
agination can  conceive.  On  the  east  is  the  Rigi ;  south- 
ward, the  Bur^enberg,  the  Kaiser-Stuhl,  and  other  moun- 
tains ;  some  of  them  capped  with  snow,  while  we  were 
feeling  the  heat  of  summer :  some  are  near  ;  others  at  a 
peat  distance ;  and  on  the  south-west,  Mount  Pilate  towers 
Doldly  above  the  lake,  to  the  height  of  six  thousand  feet ; 
ttje  lake  itself  being  thirteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 
I  The  view  was  altogether  novel,  compared  with  any  thing 
^e  had  hitherto  seen,  and  the  romantic  charms  of  Swit- 
terlaad  seemed  to  have  burst  on  us  all  at  once. 
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The  objects  which  immediately  surrounded  us  were  al- 
most equally  grand,  beautiful,  and  singular ;  the  verdant 
and  lively  borders  of  the  deeply-coloured  lake;  the  moim- 
tains,  sometimes  belted  half-way  up  with  fleecy  clouds, 
which  left  their  tops  quite  clear ;   at  other  times  varying 
their  hues  with  the  changing  light,  and  occasionally  ex- 
hibiting the  darkest  blue ;  in  front  of  this  magnificent  am- 
phitheatre, the  town  itself,  with  its  ancient  and  chivalroie 
fortifications,  and  numerous  towers,  following  the  curva- 
ture of  the  hilly  land  towards  the  north.    Indeed  there  is  a 
union  in  this  spot,  of  the  beautiful,  the  sublim^  and  the 
picturesque,  which  perhaps  is  seldom  witnessed  even  in 
this  land  of  mountains,  lakes,  valleys,  and  antique  towns: 
few  scenes  presenting  such  an  admirable  variety  as  this. 
On  the  Hofbrftcke.  or  Court-Bridge,  the  longest  of  the 
three,  a  horizontal  plate  is  fixed  up^  on  which  are  engraven 
lines  which  point  to  a  number  or  the  highest  mountains, 
with  figures  indicating  their  respective  elevations  above 
the  level  of  the  lake. 

There  is  an  agreeable  walk  to  the  top  of  one  of  the 
nearest  and  lowest  mountains,  on  the  western  side  of  Lu- 
cerne ;  on  the  summit  of  which  a  cross  is  erected,  for  this 
caftton  bears  everywhere  deep  marks  of  Romanism. 
From  this  elevation  is  a  fine  view  of  the  higher  mountains^ 
and  of  some  valleys,  also  of  part  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne, 
and  that  of  Sempach.  Opposite,  rises  Mount  Pilatus, 
which  is  properly  Mans  Pileatus,  or  £he  capped  mountaiiv 
because,  being  the  highest  in  the  neighbourhood,  its  head 
is  most  frequentiy  hidden  in  clouds ;  but  the  name  has 
come  to  be  Pilaius.  and  travellers  who  ascend  this  moun- 
tain for  the  sake  or  the  view,  or  for  the  petrifactions  which 
it  contains,  are  sometimes  told  a  story  about  Pontius  Pilate 
having  come  hither,  conscience-stricken,  to  drown  himself 

in  a  lake  on  the  mountain  I  \    „    ^    i.  ,. 

Lucerne  and  its  canton  are  almost  wholly  Catholic,  and 
superstition,  with  all  its  appendages,  reigns  in  this  roman- 
tic spot  You  are  perpetually  reminded  of  its  supremacy 
by  the  tolling  of  the  deep-toned  bell  of  the  cathedral ;  ^iiicb 
sometimes  at  the  midnight  hour,  or  early  in  the  morning, 
gives  notice,  either  of  some  rite  of  the  church  about  to  be 
performed,  or  of  another  soul  having  departed  into  the 
eternal  worid.  There  was  always  something  peculiarly 
solemn  and  dolorous  in  the  sound,  especially  during  the 
night ;  and  surrounded  as  we  were  with  the  imaf^s  of  su- 
perstition, it  was  easy  to  indulge  the  fancy  that  it  seemed 
almost  to  toll  from  the  doleful  depths  of  purgatory.  The 
Catholic  religion  certainly  adapts  itself,  with  ezqmsite  art, 
to  the  senses  of  mankind  \  and  owes  much  of  the  despotio 
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power  which  it  has  wielded,  to  the  influence  it  exercises 
over  the  imagination.  The  artificial  nature  of  this  religion, 
and  the  corruption  of  the  truth  which  attaches  to  it  seem- 
ed here  to  form  a  striking  and  painful  contrast  to  tne  sim- 
ple grandeur  and  loveliness  of  nature.  The  Pope  a  few 
years  ago  always  had  a  nuncio  at  this  place ;  whether  it 
IS  so  now  we  did  not  learn. 

The  cathedral  is  not  very  large,  but  its  two  spires  have 
a  very  picturesque  effect  Its  interior  is  much  adorned ; 
a  profusion  of  ornaments  being  placed  on  the  altars  ;  and 
the  organ  is  of  great  dimensions,  and  has  a  fine  tone.  In 
the  sacristy  were  some  costly  and  beautiful  golden  cha- 
lices ;  one  is  seven  hundred  years  old,  which  brought  to 
remembrance  the  old  saying,  that  '  while  the  church  had 
-wooden  chalices  she  had  golden  priests,  but  that  when  she 
began  to  have  golden  chalices  her  priests  became  wood- 
en.' Corruption  and  splendour  have  certainly  run  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  church. 

Around  the  cathedral  are  some  fine  cloisters,  with  a  pro- 
fusions of  tombs,  and  frequent  receptacles  for  holy  water. 
The  space  between  the  cloisters  and  the  church  is  a  grave- 
yard, populous  in  every  part  with  the  dead ;  whose  tombs 
are  covered  with  crosses^  chaplets  of  flowers,  and  a  great 
variety  of  symbols  of  affection  and  of  blended  supersti- 
tion. The  ground  appeared  to  be  continually  visited  by 
the  relatives  of  the  departed  ;  and  one  man  in  deep  mourn- 
ing dipped  a  piece  of  box-tree  in  the  holy  water,  and 
sprinkled  a  new  made  grave,  uttering  several  prayers :  he 
did  not  seem  at  all  -disconcerted  by  the  publicity  of  his 
situation,  but  was  apparently  quite  abstracted  from  sur- 
rounding circumstances  -,  which  is  no  matter  of  surprise, 
for  it  is  of  the  genius  of  Romanism,  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  our  Sa vioui  's  command,'*'  to  perform  the  most  private 
acts  of  devotion  in  public. 

The  cloisters  are  constructed  with  open  arches,  so  as  to 
give  fine  views  of  the  lake,  and  of  the  mountains  with  their 
continually- shifting  clouds.  On  the  left  side  of  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  church  is  a  carving  in  wood,  which  seemed  to 
attract  considerable  attention  from  the  Catholics,  repre- 
senting the  agony  in  the  garden.  There  is  something  in- 
teresting about  this  work ;  but  some  parts  of  it  border  on 
the  ludicrous ;  particularly  the  odd  way  in  which  some  of 
the  spectators  are  represented  as  peeping  over  the  en- 
closure. 

Near  the  back  of  the  cathedral  is  a  way-post  pointing  to 
Einsiedeln,  in  the  neighbouring  canton  of  Schwytz-    This 

*  Matt.  vi.  6. 
12* 
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village  is  still,  probably,  more  frequented  as  a  place  of  pSr 
grimage  than  any  other  spot  in  Europe.  The  pilgrims  an 
said  to  have  amounted  recently,  at  one  festival,  to  twenty 
thousand;  the  whole  number,  f>r  the  year  1814,  was  a 
hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  ;  and  they  increased  A 
182S,  when  there  were  a  hundred  and  seventy-six  thou- 
sand! Zuinglius  the  Reformer  was  once  curate  of  Eia- 
siedeln ;  and  he  here  received  his  impulse  towards  the 
work  of  the  reformation,  by  profound  meditation  on  tbe 
scriptures. 

There  is  at  Lucerne  a  church  of  the  Jesuits,  which  is  ia 
the  same  handsome  style  as  is  usual  with  their  temple 
There  is  also  a  monastery  of  Capuchins,  so  caDed  from 
their  cowls :  they  are  friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis- 
They  walk  in  the  streets  bare-headed ;  and  have  long 
beards,  which  it  is  a  rule  for  them  never  to  shave:  they 
are  clad  in  a  coarse  brown  dress,  fastened  with  a  cord 
round  the  waist  We  met  two  of  them  going  about  the 
town  to  attend  the  sick,  in  which  office  they  are  very  dilir 
gent  They  appeared  very  ^ood-humoured  easy  person- 
ages, by  no  means  mortified  m  their  countenances,  though 
their  dress  is  associated  with  all  our  ideas  of  privation  and 
penance.  They  nodded  as  they  passed  with  an  air  of 
friendly  familiarity,  which  was  quite  contrasted  with  the 
custom  of  perpetual  bowing,  so  common  on  the  continent, 
and  especially  in  these  parts ;  for  there  was  here  more 
taking  off  of  hats  than  ever,  and  this  appeared  to  be  the 
indiscriminate  mode  of  orainary  salutation,  among  all 
classes 

Lucerne  has  from  three  to  four  thousand  inhabitants, 
almost  all  Catholics.    There  is,  however,  a  very  small 
Protestant  church.    The  practice  which  prevails  in  many 
parts  of  the  continent,  of  having  the  Protestant  service, 
with  a  sermon,  only  once  on  the  Sunday,  at  nine  in  the 
morning  for  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  is  so  different 
from  the'  perpetual  series  of  ceremonies  which  are  going 
on  in  the  Catholic  churches,  that  it  Is  evident,  until  Pro- 
testanttsm  shows  itself  to  be  more  in  earnest,  it  will  make 
little  or  no  impression  on  the  multitude.    The  trifling  por- 
tion of  time  that  is  devoted  to  public  worship,  for  a  whole 
week  together,  would  almost  lead  to  the  belief  that  many 
Protest  lints  conceive  it  sufficient  to  have  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  Rome,  without  substituting  any  thing  better  to 
interest  the  mind  in  its  room.     The  Romish  church  alw^aj's 
gives  her  votaries  something  to  occupy  them  ;  and  in  this 
country  you  may  go  into  a  church  after  the  evening  has 
set  in,  on  any  day  of  the  week,  and  find  a  number  of  peo- 
ple engaged  in  their  devotions,  by  the  light  of  a  few  tapers, 
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^hlch  throw  a  gloomy  ray  over  altars,  tombs,  and  relics. 
Che  Protestantism  of  many  parts  of  the  continent  does 
lot  seem,  in  general,  at  all  to  meet  the  habit  which  the 
!^atholics  have  of  frequently  assembling  in  the  churches. 
There  is  a  want  of  more  services  on  the  Sabbath,  and  du- 
ing  the  week,  as  well  as  of  religious  meetings  for  social 
md  benevolent  objects,  as  a  counterpart  to  the  incessant 
"outine  of  the  Romish  ceremonies. 

The  costume  of  the  Swiss  women  is,  to  a  stranger,  one 
rery  remarkable  and  pleasing  feature  of  the  country ;  and 
t  varies,  more  or  less,  with  most  districts.  On  the  mar- 
tet-day,  numbers,  from  each  of  the  four  cantons  that  sur- 
round the  lake,  had  repaired  to  Lucerne,  for  the  purposes 
[>f  traffic  ;  and  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  different  styles 
^f  dress  was  very  striking.  Some  of  the  women  wore 
perfectly  flat  straw  hats,  black  or  white,  fastened  horizon- 
tally on  the  top  of  their  heads,  and  adorned  with  chaplets 
of  nowersL  or  ribbons  of  various  colours :  this  is  the  cos- 
tume of  Lucerne.  Others  had  hats  of  a  more  curved 
form;  and  some  wore,  on  their  heads,  stiffened  lace  or 
linen,  in  a  form  which  had  a  resemblance  to  the  wings  of 
a  butterfly.  These  remnants  of  former  customs  are  highly 
interesting,  as  serving  to  carry  back  the  mind  to  a  remote 
antiquity.  The  Swiss  appear  eminently  attached  to  their 
ancient  habits,  and  have  a  great  love  of  country  ;  features 
which  are  usually  found  to  belong,  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, to  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  regions.  To  the 
Highlander  the  sound  of  the  bagpipe,  and  to  the  Swiss  the 
air  of  the  Ranz  dea  Vaches^  have  been  known  to  possess 
a  sort  of  magic  charm,  powerful  enough,  it  is  said,  to  rally 
troops  again  to  the  charge,  after  they  have  been  routed  on 
the  neld  of  battle. 

"  And  even  tho^e  hill?  that  round  his  dwelling  rise 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fnnd  supplies; 
Dear  »<«  the  shed  to  which  liis  soul  conforms, 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifl^  him  to  the  storms. 
Even  the  loud  torrent  and  the  whirlwinds  ronr, 
Bat  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more," 

The  principal  public  buildings  in  Lucerne,  besides  the 
cathedral  and  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  are  the  Town- 
Hall,  where  there  are  some  chambers  finely  carved,  and 
some  old  pictures  of  the  ancient  chiefs  ;  and  the  Arsenal, 
containing,  among  other  curiosities,  the  banner,  said  to 
be  stained  with  the  blood  of  one  of  the  Swiss  Avoyers,  or 
chief  magistrates,  who  fell  on  the  field  of  Sempach. 
There  are  also  several  libraries  and  cabinets  of  natural 
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histoiT,  mineralogy,  and  painting.  The  library  of  tke 
Capuchins  is  remarkable  for  the  magnificent  reliero  to»- 
ffrcmhical  chart  of  some  of  the  cantons,  executed  oy 
Pfyffer.  It  is  about  twenty  feet  by  twelve,  and  the  moisi- 
tains  are  represented  on  a  scale  of  an  inch  to  a  thousand 
feet  This  is  an  extraordinary  work,  comprising  not  onlf 
all  the  more  remarkable  irregularities  of  surface^  but  also 
every  path,  hut,  and  cross,  found  in  an  extent  of  one  hna- 
dred  and  eighty  square  leagues.  It  is  the  best  map  tbat 
existe  of  these  parts,  and  is  the  admiration  of  every  tra- 
veller who  sees  it  ..,/...  i  *  i,  u  -i* 
The  town  of  Lucerne  iteelf  is,  m  general,  not  well-buflt 
nor  are  the  houses,  with  few  exceptions,  well-constructed; 
but  our  hotel,  which  is  a  new  building,  was  exceedingly 
commodious.  We  were  here  summoned  tp  dinner  by  the 
sound  of  the  long  Alpine  horn.  The  saloon  is  a  vay 
spacious  and  elegant  room,  with  an  enchanting  view  o( 
the  lake,  and  of  several  of  the  mountains  ;  especially  of 
the  Rigi,  which  is  distant  but  a  few  miles.  Near  this  part 
of  the  town  is  a  monument  consisting  of  a  huge  lion,  ad- 
mirably cut  in  the  rock,  in  honour  of  some  Swiss  officen 
who  feU  in  thq  cause  of  Louis  XVL  during  the  great  revo- 

An  adventure  occurred  on  one  of  the  days  of  our  staj 
at  Lucerne,  which  illustrates  the  folly  of  doing  what  is 
sometimes  attempted  by  travellers— offering  determined 
opposition  to  certain  customs  and  regulations,  which  do 
not  always  harmonize  with  our  English  notions  of  right 
and  justice.    Two  young  Englishmen  had  been  dining  at 
the  table  d^hhte^  attired  in  the  usual  style  of  mountain  pe- 
destrians ;  and  it  appeared  from  their  conversation,  that 
they  were  about  to  proceed  in  the  direction  of  the  Kigi. 
Shortly  after  dinner,  a  crowd  of  people  appeared  on  the 
long  wooden  bridge,  opposite  the  inn ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
them  lay  one  of  these  gentiemen,  held  down  by  some 
Swiss  and  with  his  face  bleeding.    The  cause  of  the 
affray' was  that  one  of  the  conseouential  soldier-lookinff 
nersonages,  who  here  act  as  a  kind  of  police,  had  claimed 
a  small  Tee   on  some  consideration  connected  witii  the 
oassports  of  the  two  traveUers,  as  tiiey  were  leaving  the 
town  •  which  demand  they  refused  to  meet,  unless  the 
officer  would  show  them  his  authority  for  making  it   They 
were  foolish  enough  to  draw  a  pistol,  by  way  of  intimida- 
tion •  and  a  violent  struggle  ensued,  attended  with  blo^^ 
The 'issue  was  that  the  young  gentlemen,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding quietly  on  their  journey,  along  the  borders  of  this 
romannclake,  were  dragged  back  into  the  town,  and  taken 
before  a  magistrate,  amidst  the  gazing  citizens ;  whoae 
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Ytsiial  profound  tranquillily  seemed  not  a  little  broken  in 
upon  by  the  event  of  the  day ;  for  the  affair  furnished  am- 
ple materials  for  discussion  to  the  numerous  little  groups 
that  were  to  be  seen  collected  together,  in  various  places, 
during  the  evening. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  for  travellers  to  avoid  getting 
into  what  is  called  a  scrape  here,  as  it  has  always  been 
the  spirit  of  the  administration  of  the  Swiss  penal  law,  to 
^ve  a  greater  discretionary  power  to  the  magistrate  than 
18  common  with  us.  The  code  of  Charles  V.  is  the  gene- 
ral basid  of  the  Swiss  jurisprudence;  but  in  practice, 
much  is  said  to  depend  on  the  judge  ;  and  a  magistrate 
'Who  might  wish  to  gratify  a  private  pique,  or  a  national 
antipathy,  would  have  greater  latitude  than  with  us. 

Publicity  characterizes  the  spirit  of  our  English  judicial 
administration,  and  it  seems  calculated  to  aid  in  prevent- 
ing the  abuse  of  authority ;  but  here  things  appear  some- 
-what  different ;  and  I  sought  in  vain  to  obtain  admittance 
into  the  justice-room  of  the  Town-Hall,  with  a  view  to  be 

F resent  at  the  trial  of  two  fellow-countrymen,  with  whom 
had,  an  hour  before,  been  conversing.  I  weub  told  th'iat 
my  wishes  could  not  be  granted,  unless  I  attended  as  a 
witness  of  the  fact  The  two  aelinquents  were  in  the 
sequel,  sentenced  to  be  locked  up  in  prison  for  the  night. 

The  Swiss  prison  economy  has  long  been,  almost  to  a 
proverb,  superior  to  that  of  England ;  and  the  tardy  im- 
provement that  has  taken  place  in  our  gaols,  is  no  great 
eredit  to  the  past  history  or  our  national  humanity,  or  mo- 
rality. Howaid,  the  philanthropist,  in  his  work  on  the 
state  of  the  English  prisons,  gives  a  particular  account  of 
those  of  the  Swiss  j  and  shows  how  far,  in  his  day,  the 
whole  English  system  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  of  Switzerland  in  particular.* 

The  Lake  of  Lucerne,  or,  as  it  is  oflen  termed,  of  the 
Fimr  Canfofw,t  is  associated  with  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  in  the  history  of  Switzerland:  it  was  the 
point  of  union  where  the  first  society  was  formed  for  the 
achievement  of  Swiss  freedom  ;  and  at  Altorf,  on  its  pic- 
turesque borders,  was  bom  the  patriot  TelL 

This  interesting  country  presented  the  same  contrast  of 
fruitful  vaDeys,  with  snow^s  and  ices,  in  the  time  of  Strabot 
and  Caesar,  as  at  present.    Its  first  known  inhabitants,  the 

*  Vide  Howard's  description  of  the  prisons  at  Lausanne,  Freyburg. 
Bdothuni,  Basel,  Zarich,  and  Schan  hansen  ;  in  his  work  entitled 
'  The  State  of  the  Prisons  in  England  and  Wales.*  Lond.  1784,  p. 
194. 

t  VierwaWst&dter  See.  t  Strab.  lib,  iv. 
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Helvetii  and  the  Rhaeti,  nations  of  Celtic  origin,  pursued 
the  laborious  agriculture  of  their  mountain  pastures,  when 
tlie  ambition  of  Rome,  grasping  at  nothing  less  than  uib- 
versal  dominion,  claimed  to  plant  her  victorious  eagle  oe 
the  central  Alps.  The  Galio-Celts  of  these  regions  en- 
gaged in  alliances  with  the  Cimbri  and  the  Teutones; 
and  their  arms  were  not  informidable  U>  the  Roman  war- 
riors, whom  they  and  their  German  allies  were  sometiinei 
even  able  to  defeat  Thus,  about  a  century  before  tbe 
Christian  «ra,  the  Romans  were  completely  routed  on  tlie 
borders  of  the  Lake  Lemanus,*  and  the  consul  Lucib 
Cassius,  with  Piso,  his  lieutenant  was  slain,  by  an  army 
composed  of  the  Cimbri,  and  of  the  Tigurini,  a  Helvetian 
tribe. 

The  scheme  of  the  ambitious  chieftain  Orgetoriz,tto 
emigrating  into  the  more  genial  climate  of  Gaul,  proT^ 
the  overthrow  of  Helvetian  independence.  After  his  death, 
nearly  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  persons  set 
out  from  their  native  country,  to  nut  in  execution  the  ori- 
ginal design;  and  so  determinea  were  thev  on  accom- 
plishing it,  that  they  left  their  habitations  tn  names  behind 
them,  in  order  to  banish  from  their  minds  all  hope  of  a 
return.  But  when  arrived  in  Gaul,  they  had  to  encounter 
the  legions  of  Cesar,  and  were  soon  compelled  to  submit 
to  his  invincible  arms. 

Traces  of  the  Roman  dominion  are  to  be  found  in  the 
antiquities  which  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of 
Switzerland ;  and  in  the  prevalence,  in  some  districts  of 
the  country,  of  the  Romance  language,  a  compound  of 
the  Celtic  and  the  Latin.t    The  ancient  capital  was  Avet^ 
Ocum^  now  Avenches^  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud.    Among  the 
Roman  antiquities,  here  found,  is  a  sepulchral  stone,  com- 
memorating an  interesting  incident  which  occurred  during 
the  confusion  that  ensued  after  the  murder  of  the  Emperor 
Galba.    Some  of  the  insurgent  Helvetians  were  defeated 
by  Aulus  Caecina,  the  Roman  general,  who  was  in  the 
interest  of  Vitellius ;  and  who  demanded,  as  a  condition 

•  Now  called  the  lak^  of  Geneva. 

t  Caesar  de  Bell.  Qall.  Ub.  i.  5—28. 

t  In  the  middle  ages,  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  langoages^ 
and  sometimes  the  English,  were  termed  the  Romance  dialects,  as  ail 
partaking  largely  of  me  Roman  tongue.  The  following  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  RomaTue^  as  spoken  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  Grisoos: 
Jou  hai  se  crin.  Nito  son  ion  ?  Di  a  mi  konUu  uras  kans  ins  tied  ir 
ensi  ?  Se  dot  ei  ara  tejas  del  alp  sin  via  7  Jon  son  Pranzos.  I  hare 
lost  my  way.  Where  am  I?  Tell  me  how  many  leagues  I  shall 
haTre  to  go  uphiUI  Are  there  any  chalets  en  the  roadi  lama 
Fronchnupu 
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if  peace,  the  execution  of  Julias  Alpinus.the  most 
mtial  man  of  the  country.    His  dau^htcF  flew  to  the  i 


influ* 
camp 
>f  Caecina,  and  threw  herself  at  hTs  feet,  intreatlng  her 
ather's  life ;  but  the  stern  Roman  commanded  him  to  be 
nstantly  put  to  death.  The  inscription  is  in  memory  of 
he  daughter,  who  is  said  to  have  died  of  grief:  '  I,  Julia 
Upinula,  lie  here  interred ;  the  unhappy  offspring  of  an 
mhappy  father.  I,  the  priestess  of  the  Goddess  Aventia, 
vas  not  able,  by  my  entreaties,  to  avert  my  father's  death: 
le  was  destined  to  a  miserable  end.  I  lived  XXIII. 
^ears.'* 

During  the  reigns  of  the  last  sovereigns,  previously  to 
he  division  of  the  empire.  Christianity  gradually  extended 
tself  over  Helvetia,  which  was  regarded  by  the  Romans 
IS  a  part  of  Gaul.  When  the  Roman  power  had  become 
oo  feeble  to  repel  its  enemies,  the  nomad  hordes  of  bar- 
larians  that  inundated  the  south  and  the  west,  did  not 
mffer  the  Helvetic  and  Rhaetic  provinces  to  escape.  Con- 
quests and  massacres,  with  all  the  miseries  that  follow  in 
:he  train  of  war,  though  they  could  not  change  the  ever- 
asting  features  of  nature,  went  far  to  extirpate  the  an- 
[iient  people;  and  the  mountain  peaks,  hoary  with  the 
snows  of  ages,  looked  down  upon  a  new  and  mixed  race 

Early  in  the  fifth  century,  the  Burgundians,  a  Vandal 
nation,  but  less  barbarous  than  some  of  the  other  northern 
tribes,  settied  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  on  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Jura  range.  About  half 
a  century  later,  the  Alemanni,  ori^nally  a  Suevic  people, 
inflamed  with  barbarian  animosity  against  the  Roman 
name,  destroyed  every  vestige  they  could  find  of  the  im- 
perial dominion  eastward  of  the  Aar ;  where  they  fixed 
their  habitations,  as  well  as  in  Germania ;  allowing  none 
of  the  former  inhabitants  to.  remain,  but  as  their  bondmen. 
The  Ostrogoths  from  the  east,  and  the  Euxine  Sea,  took 
possession  of  Rhaetia.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Franks,  a 
mixture  of  a  Teutonic  race,  with  other  confederated  tribes, 
had  established  themselves  in  Gaul,  and  had  obtained  a 
great  ascendency  over  the  Alemanni. 

Hence,  about  the  year  500,  the  country  now  called  Swit- 
zerland, was  shared  between  the  Ostroffoths,  the  Alemanni, 
the  Franks,  and  the  Burgundians.    The  Ostrogoths  pos- 
sessed Rhaetia,  corresponding,  in  general,  to  the  territory . 
of  the  Orisons,  the  Tyrol,  the  cantons  of  Uri,  and  Glaris, 

•  IVLU  .  ALPtNYLA  .  HlC  .  UCEO  .  INFEUafl  .  PATRU  . 
INFfiUX  .  PROLES  .  DEAE  .  ATBNTIAS  .  AACERD08  . 
SZORARE  .  FATRX8  .  NECEM  .  NOK  .  POTTl  .  MALE  .  KOBI . 
IN  .  PATW  .  ILU  .  KRAT  .  TIXI  .  AMKOt  .  XXZD  . 
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and  the  country  as  far  as  to  the  lake  of  Constance;  tbe 
Aleninnui  and  the  Franks  divided  the  northern,  or  Genoaa 
part  of  Helvetia  between  them :  while  the  ancient  Romaa 
province,  lying  on  the  south-west,  was  under  thedominioB 
of  the  Bur  Indians.  At  length  the  Franks  reduced  tlie 
Burgundians  to  subjection,  obtained  the  Helvetic  tenilo- 
ries  of  the  Alemanni,  and  arove  the  Ostrog^oths  over  the 
Khaetian  Alps,  which  extend  eastward,  through  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  canton  of  the  Orisons.  Thus,  in  the  for- 
m(^r  part  of  the  sixtli  centuiy,  the  whole  of  the  country 
was  brought  under  the  power  of  the  Franks. 

When  me  Fraiikish  dominions  were  divided  among  the 
Merovingians,  the  Helvetic  provinces  were  shared  between 
two  sovereigns ;  but  Clotaire  II.,  at  the  bei^nning  of  the 
seventh  century,  re-united  the  whole  empire.  Subsequeni- 
ly,  Charlemagne  became  the  benefactor  of  this  interesting 
country,  bv  introducing  into  it  among  other  improvements^ 
popular  eclucation,  ana  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  Under 
nis  feeble  successors,  the  great  families  became  more  and 
more  independent  of  the  monarchs ;  and  new  and  chang- 
ing kingdoms  arose,  which  extended  over  more  or  less  of 
the  modern  Switzerland. 

The  kingdom  of  Provence,  or  Aries,  was  founded  by 
Boso.  in  879  in  the  territory  between  the  Jura  mountains 
and  tne  Rhone ;  and  when  subsequently  enlarged,  it  be- 
came the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  Cis-Jurana.  In  SSS,  Ru- 
dolph. Duke  of  Rhaetia,  obtained  possession  of  the  coun- 
try lying  between  the  Jura,  the  river  Reuss,  and  the  Pen- 
nine Alps,  the  chain  reaching  east,  from  the  Col  de  Bon 
Homme,  and  Mont  Blanc,  to  Monte  Rosa.  This  new 
kingdom  is  known  by  the  name  of  Upper  Burgundy,  or 
Burgundy  Trans-Jurana ;  including,  besides  the  more 
northern  tracts,  Geneva,  part  of  Savoy,  and  the  Valais. 
About  930.  Rudolph  II.  united  both  these  Burgundian 
kingdoms  mto  one,  calling  himself  king  of  Aries  and  Bur- 
gundy. 

On  the  death  of  Rudolph  III.,  the  last  of  these  kings, 
Alemannic  and- Burgundian  Switzerland  were  again  uni- 
ted with  the  Germanic  empire.  This  event  occurred  in 
the  imperial  reign  of  Conrad  II.  His  grandson,  Henry 
IV.,  conferred  the  Alemannic  part  of  the  countnr  on  the 
house  of  Zohringen ;  and  thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  line' of  A^e  successive  princes,  under  whose  increasing- 
ly powerful  sway  Switzerland  greatly  flourished.  BercE- 
thold,  the  last  duke,  died  in  1218,  and  his  possessions  re- 
verted to  the  empire. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  the  dynasty  of  Z&hringen 
expired,  was  born  Rudolph,  founder  of  the  towering  bouse 
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of  Hapsburg,  or  the  imperial  dynasty  of  Austria ;  whose 
original  paternal  domains  were  situated  in  the  canton  of 
Bern.  Rudolph,  as  emperor,  professed  much  attachment 
to  the  Helvetic  people ;  and  he  appears,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  career,  to  have  been  popular  in  this  country,  where 
his  house  was  already  so  influential;  and  where,  pre- 
viously to  his  being  elected  emperor,  he  had  exerted  lum- 
self  to  protect  the  towns,  and-  the  rural  districts,  against 
the  oppression  of  the  other  nobles,  and  of  the  marauding 
chiefs. 

Albert,  the  son  of  Rudolph,  had  been  created  Duke  of 
Austria  by  his  father,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  empire, 
in  1298.  This  prince,  of  a  temper  ambitious,  haughty, 
obstinate,  and  tyrannical,  was  not  content  that  the  people 
of  the  three  Waldstddte,  or  Forest-towns^  as  the  cantons  of 
Uri,  Schwytz,  and  Unterwalden,  were  called,  should,  as 
before,  hold  meir  privileges  as  dependencies  of  the  em- 
pire; but  endeavoured  to  force  them  to  acknowledge 
themselves  his  subjects,  as  Duke  of  Austria,  and  in  rignt 
of  his  own  hereditary  possessions,  which  were  separated 
by  these  little  states.  These  cantons,  already  knowing 
but  too  well  with  whom  they  had  to  deal,  refused  thus  to 
be  placed  in  a  new  political  position.  Two  governors, 
Gessler  and  Landenburg,  men  of  kindred  spirit  with  their 
master,  were  now  set  over  these  freeborn  children  of  the 
Alps,  with  a  view  to  intimidate  them  into  sudmission.  and 
to  induce  them  to  bind  themselves  in  allegiance  to  Albert, 
by  an  oath.  To  crush  their  spirit,  however,  was  imprac- 
ticable ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  emperor's  represen- 
tatives conducted  themselves,  was  ill  calculated  to  con- 
ciliate a  people,  in  whose  breasts  the  kindled  fire  of  liberty 
was  impatient  of  its  imprisonment ;  and  which  only  re- 
quired a  favourable  opportunity  to  burst  into  an  open 
name. 

T  he  taxation  of  the  country  had  been  gallingly  increased ; 
the  slightest  offences  were  rigorously  punished ;  and  the 
imperial  officers  seemed  intent  on  wantonly  provoking 
the  people  to  acts  of  insubordination,  that  they  might  have 
an  excuse  for  severity.  A  new  house  could  scarcely  be 
built,  in  these  mountain-fastnesses,  without  craving  per- 
mission of  the  Austrian  authorities.  Gessler  set  up  a  hat 
on  a  pole,  and  none  were  allowed  to  pass  the  spot  with- 
out bowing,  uncovered,  to  this  symbol  of  the  Austrian 
dominion ;  and  little  more  than  the  governor's  fiat  was 
required,  to  shut  up  any  individual  in  some  distant  dun- 
geon. Uessler  insultingly  called  his  strong  castle  in  Uri, 
where  he  ruled,  the  *  curb  of  Uri? 

The  oppressed  and  insulted  foresters  were  sometimes 
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treated  in  the  most  barbarous  manner.  Of  this,  one  in- 
stance occurred  in  the  case  of  the  father  of  a  young^  man, 
whose  name  was  Arnold  of  the  Melchthal,  in  UnteiwaJdeii; 
where  LandenberR  was  governor.  Arnold  had.  with  some 
violence,  retaliated  an  insult  offered  him  by  the  agent  of 
Landenberg,  and  was  sentenced  to  have  his  eyes  put  out! 
which  inhuman  punishment  was  inflicted  on  his  aged 
father,  in  revenge  for  his  having  allowed  his  son  to  escape 
to  the  mountains ! 

The  men  of  Schwytz  had  already,  long  ago,  earned  the 
reputation  of  successful  resistance  to  the  encroachments 
of  tyranny,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical ;  and  on  hear- 
ing of  the  accession  of  Albert,  they  had  hastened  to 
strengthen  the  bond  of  union  with  their  neighbours,  which 
was  afterwards  to  be  regularly  organized,  preparatory  to 
the  introduction  of  a  new  sera  for  the  mountain- race,  that 
of  their  emancipation  from  the  Austrian  yoke.  The  time 
was  arrived  for  the  spirit  of  freedom  to  break  forth  in  the 
persons  of  the  Three  Swiss,  who  were  Walter  Furst,  of 
IJri ;  Werner  Stauffacher,  of  Schwytz ;  and  the  injured 
Arnold  of  the  Melchthal,  in  Unterwalden.  These  were 
the  first  to  form  the  confederacy  which  ultimately  issued 
in  breaking  the  rod  of  the  oppressor. 

The  plan  was  no  sooner  communicated  to  others  than 
it  was  hailed  with  joy.    The  three  heroes,  each  taking  ten 
friends  with  him.  met  by  night,  in  November,  1307,  in  the 
meadow  of  Grutli,  near  Brunnen,  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne. 
Here,  the  whole  company,  clasping  each  others'  hands! 
vowed  to  be  mutually  faithful  unto  death ;  to  undertake 
nothing  but  in  common ;  to  defend  their  ancient  privi- 
leges to  the  last ;  to  do  no  wrong  to  the  German  eniperor 
as  head  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg ;  not  to  inflict  any  per- 
sonal injury  on  his  representatives.    Then,  at  the  moment 
when  the  dawn  of  the  morning  began  to  gild  the  summits 
of  those  Alpine  masses   which  form  an  amphitheatre 
around  the  lake,  the  three  leaders,  advancing  into  the 
.inidst  of  the  assembly,  with  uplifted  hands,  took  a  solemn 
oath  to  fight  manfully  tor  that  liberty  which  God  had  eiven, 
naturally,  to  all  men ;  and  to  transmit  it,  as  a  sacred  boon, 
to  their  posterity.    The  other  confederates  imitated  their 
eiramnle 

These  patriots,  and  more  especially  the  three  founders 
of  the  league,  are  embalmed  and  immortalized,  in  the 
minds  of  the  Swiss  ;  as  may  be  witnessed  in  the  pictures 
which  are  continually  met  with  in  Switzerland,  repre- 
senting them  as  lifting  up  their  right  hands  solemnly 
towaroB  heaven,  and  swearing  that  their  country  shall  be 
fre6* 
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The  conduct  of  Gessler  towards  WUliam  Tell,  one  of 
le  thirty-three,  and  6on-in-law  of  Furst  sealed  the  desti- 
ies  of  the  revolution.  It  was  observed  that  Tell  failed 
>  pay  the  servile  homage  \hat  was  demanded  to  the  hat, 
t  Altorf ;  and  he  was  immediately  arrested,  and  brought 
efore  Gessler,  who  hoped  to  extort  from  him  information 
especting  the  rumoured  conspiracy.  Tell  maintained  a 
letermined  silence ;  and,  according  to  the  received  tradi- 
ion,  Gessler  had  the  wanton  inhumanity  to  compel  him 
o  shoot  at  an  apple  placed  on  the  head  of  his  son,  on 
»ain  of  death  if  he  missed  his  aim.  Tell  succeeded  in 
litting  the  mark,  and  confessed  that,  in  case  he  had  shot 
lis  child,  a  second  arrow  which  he  had  in  his  quiver,  was 
ntended  for  Gessler  himself 

The  history  of  Tell,  in  general,  admits  of  no  reasonable 
loubt ;  even  though  the  incident  relating  to  the  apple  be 
aot  so  fully  authenticated.  The  attempt,  however,  by 
Freudenberger,  in  1760,  to  throw  discredit  on  this  part  of 
the  story  in  particular,  called  forth  the  loud  indignation  of 
the  Swiss ;  and  especially  of  the  government  of  Uri,  who 
caused  the  sceptical  pamphlet  to  be  publicly  burnt 

At  all  events^  the  Austrian  Vogt*  ordered  Tell  to  prison 
for  life ;  and  with  the  view  of  seeing  him  secured,  accom- 
panied him  in  a  boat  on  the  lake  to  Kusnacht    A  storm 
arose,  and  Tell  found  means  to  escape ;  and  shortly  after- 
^wards,  galled  to  revenge,  he  shot  Gessler,  with  an  arrow, 
as  he  was  passing  along  the  road.    This  event  brought 
affairs  to  a  crisis ;  and  in  January,  1308,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  three  cantons  succeeded,  without  bloodshed,  in  de- 
posing the  Austrian  governors,  and  in  destroying  the  cas- 
tles which  had  been  erected  to  overawe  the  country.  Tell 
is  regarded  as  the  great  Helvetian  patriot ;  his  memory 
is  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Swiss;  and  imagination  is 
laid  under  an  embargo  to  depict  the  apparition  of  the  fa- 
vourite hero  as  practising  the  cross-bow,  at  Altorf  his 
birth-place^  near  the  lake ;  while  the  wintry  moon  is  shed- 
ding her  highest  ray  on  the  Alpine  snows. 

Intestinfe  commotions  prevented  Austria  from  offering 
any  effectual -resistance  to  this  revolution  till  the  year 
1315,  when  the  wrathful  Duke  Leopold  appeared  in  Swit- 
zerland with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  at- 
tempted to  force  his  way  to  the  town  of  Schwytz,  through 
the  narrow  pass  of  Morgarten.  Fourteen  hundred  Swiss, 
the  flower  of  the  youth  of  the  Waldstadte,  after  spending 
a  whole  day  in  the  streets  in  prayer,  and  in  chanting 
solemn  hymns,  cast  themselves,  like  the  Spartans  at  Ther- 
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igi,  and  containing  only  eighteen  square  miles  of  terri- 
ry.  Gersau  thus  became  an  independent  state:  it  is  now 
lited  with  the  canton  of  Schwytz. 
Though  the  Confederacy  had  not  as  yet  reached  its 
BximutQ  of  consolidation  and  extent,  and  its  politics 
ere  still  connected  with  those  of  the  Empire,  the  present 
iriod  comprised  some  of  its  brightest  days ;  as  it  en- 
yed  a  happy  exemption  from  those  civil  discords  which 
xer wards  originated  in  that  avarice  and  ambition  which 
"eferred  the  private  interests  of  particular  cantons,  to 
le  general  welfare  of  the  whole. 

Thus  arose  the  war  of  Zurich^  between  that  canton, 
id  those  of  Schwytz  and  Glaris,  respecting  the  estates 
r  the  Count  of  Tockenburg,  who  died  in  1432.  Uri,  Un- 
Twalden,  Lucurne.  Bern,  and  Zug,  afterwards  united 
ith  Schwytz  and  Glaris  j  and,  in  1440,  Zurich  was  com- 
plied to  submit  to  terms,  and  to  make  peace. 

The  quarrel,  however,  was  soon  renewed,  on  the  part  of 
Qrich,  and  the  burghers  assumed  the  red  cross^  so  hate- 
il  to  the  Swiss,  as  the  badge  of  Austria;  with  which 
ower  Zurich  had  now  formed  a  secret  alliance.  The  in- 
abitants  of  this  state  at  length  openly  assisted  the  Empe- 
or  Frederick  in  his  endeavour  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
irgau ;  and  Bern,  with  its  ally  Soleure,  united  with  the 
onfederates  against  the  faithless  canton.  Civil  war 
aged,  and  executions  and  assassinations  occurred  among 
le  Zurichers  themselves,  from  their  own  internal  dissen- 
ions. 

The  Austrians  procured  troops  from  France,  which 
rere  commanded  by  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XL; 
nd,  in  1444.  was  fought  the  memorable  battle  of  St.  Jacob, 
tear  Basle,  m  which  sixteen  hundred  Swiss  withstood  an 
rmy  of  several  thousand  French,  and  all  perished,  ex- 
lepting  ten,  after  having  laid  in  the  dust  multitudes  of 
heir  enemies.  The  war  of  Zurich,  which  lasted  thirteen 
"^ears,  ended  in  the  re-union  of  this  canton  with  the  other 
)arts  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  first  alliance  of  the  Swiss  with  France,  took  place 
n  1453 ;  and  in  1467,  it  was  renewed,  by  Louis  XI.  who 
K^as  anxious  to  employ  the  Helvetian  arms  against  his 
)owerful  enemies  or  the  house  of  Burgundy.  The  aggres- 
sions, and  the  injustice,  which  the  Swiss  had  experienced 
^om  the  governor  whom  Charles  the  Bold  had  placed 
)ver  his  territories  adjacent  to  Bern  and  Soleure,  enabled 
:he  artful  monarch  of  France  to  draw  into  a  war  with 
Burgundy,  a  people,  whose  conduct  at  Basle,  of  which  he 
liad  been  the  eye  witness,  had  inspired  him  with  the  high- 
est sentiment  of  their  military  prowess.    The  duke,  who 
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had  hitherto  been  deemed  invincible,  was  completely 
routed  at  Granson,  and  the  enormous  treasure  of  his 
camp  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swiss.  They  also  defeated 
the  Burgundians  at  Morat ;  and  again  at  Nancy,  where 
Charles  lost  his  life,  in  1477. 

The  alliance  with  France,  and  the  war  of  Burgundy, 
formed  a  new  aera  in  the  history  of  the  Swiss.  Their 
friendship  was  now  courted  by  neighbouring  states,  and 
they  had  established  a  high  military  reputation  j  but  their 
French  connexion,  and  their  increasing  love  of  war  and 
plunder,  made  lamentable  inroads  on  the  morals  of  the 
country,  and  greatly  lowered  the  tone  of  character  that 
once  distinguished  it.  Nicolas  de  Flue  appears,  about  this 
period,  to  have  patriotically  allayed  some  jealousies  that 
had  arisen  between  the  rural,  and  the  city  cantons ;  and 
Friburg  and  Soleure  were  now  admitted  into  the  Con- 
federacy.    This  occurred  in  1481. 

Next  arose  the  Suabian  war,  occasioned  by  the  Swiss 
refusing  to  join  the  Suabian  League,  a  combination  of  the 
cities  of  Upper  Germany,  under  Maximilian,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  protecting  the  Germanic  empire. "  The  cantons 
nad  no  confidence  in  Germany,  on  account  of  Austria ; 
especially  as  an  attempt  was  at  tne  same  time  made  to  re- 
new the  jurisdiction  of  the  imperial  tribunals  in  Switzer- 
land. The  Swiss  gained  many  victories  over  the  Germans, 
and  the  war  ended  in  the  peace  of  Basle,  in  1499.  The 
empire  now  relinquished  all  attempt  to  claim  jurisdiction 
in  the  territories  of  the  Confederacy.  In  1501,  Basle  and 
Schaflfhausen  became  cantons.  Appenzell  was  added  in 
1513. 

The  Swiss  were,  in  1512,  involved  in  the  Milanese  war 
against  France:  which  originated  in  consequence  of" 
Louis  XII.  having  laid  claim  to  the  Duchv,  and  ended  in 
his  defeat  at  Navarra;  in  the  invasion  of  France  by  the 
Swiss  and  their  allies ;  and  the  subsequent  abandonment 
of  the  pretensions  of  Louis.  After  his  death,  however 
Francis  I.  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  but 
granted  an  advantageous  peace  to  the  Swiss,  ceding  to 
tnem  the  possession  of  the  Italian  bailliages  which  now 
constitute  the  canton  of  Tlcino.  They  had  previously 
conquered  the  Valteline,  and  Chiavenna. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland, 
the  flame  of  civil  war  were  repeatedly  kindled  between  the 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant  cantons;  and  Zuinglius,  the 
Reformer,  himself  fell  in  battie,  at  Cappell,  in  15.31. 

In  1536  the  Pays  de  Vaud  was  taken  from  the  Count  of 
Savoy,  and  annexed  to  Bern.  This  was  an  important 
accession  of  territory  to  the  Confederation. 
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From  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Helvetic  Confederation  be- 
came recognized  among  the  European  states;  and  subsequently 
to  the  Milanese  revolution,  the  Swiss  engaged  in  no  foreign 
war  on  their  own  account ;  and  remained  unmolested  by  in- 
vasion, for  nearly  three  centuries, — ^tiU  the  *  storm  that  wreck- 
ed the  world,'  involved  them  in  all  the  calamities  that  power- 
ful and  lawful  enemies  could  inflict.  During  this  long  inter- 
val, however,  the  ancient  connection  with  the  German  empire, 
and  with  Austria;  the  situation  of  the  country,  between  Italy, 
Grermany,  and  France ;  and  its  own  intestine  civil  and  religious 
discords, — continued  occasionally  to  render  it  the  scene  of 
bloodshed  and  desolation.  In  1620  a  disastrous  religious  war 
broke  out  in  the  country  of  the  Grisons,  and  the  Protestants 
of  the  Valteline  were  massacred  with  the  most  barbarous  atro- 
city.— ^At  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  the  Swiss  cantons 
were  formally  acknowledged  to  be  independent  of  the  Ger- 
manic empire. 

On  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  16S5,  Protestant 
Switzerland  became  the  asylum  of  the  persecuted  French ; 
and  the  disinterested  and  Christian  hospitality  that  was  for 
many  vears  displayed  by  these  comparatively  poor  stiites,  is 
painfully  contrasted  with  the  bloody  feuds  which  too  often  oc- 
curred among  them  on  account  of  religion :  witness  the  civil 
war  of  Tockenburgh,  which  lasted  during  nine  years,  and  be-, 
fore  its  close  in  1712,  presented  to  Europe  the  spectacle  of 
nearly  150,000  Swiss,  Protestants  and  Catholics,  in  arms ;  and 
arrayed  in  mortal  combat  against  each  other !  The  preva- 
lence of  covetousness,  private  ambition,  and  religious  discord ; 
and  the  want  of  mutual  confidence  among  the  cantons,  together 
with  the  progress  of  French  principles  and  morals,  prepared 
the  country  to  fall  a  prey  to  republican  France. 

The  French  revolution,  like  an  earthquake  in  the  heart  of 
Europe,  agitated  all  the  neighboring  regions  with  the  shock. 
After  doing  every  thing  to  foment  the  internal  dissensions  of 
Switzerland,  the  republicans  of  France  entered  the  country, 
in  1797 ;  and  after  considerable  bloodshed,  they  succeeded  in 
abolishing  the  ancient  confederation,  and  in  erecting  qinother 
constitution,  under  the  name  of  Helvetic  Republic ;  which  was 
modelled  according  to  the  new  government  of  France,  and 
subject  toils  councils.  This  was  the  beginning  of  sorrows  to 
the  modern  Swiss,  and  the  cause  of  a  series  of  bloody  con- 
flicts and  revolutions. 

The  ancient  spirit  of  freedom,  roused  to  resistance, — pro- 
duced dreadful  collisions  with  the  French  arms^  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  respect  to  the  small  cantons,  after 
most  of  the  others  had  yielded.  Brunncn,  on  the  lake  of  Lu- 
cerne ;  in  the  neighbttrhood  of  which  village  the  three  Swiss 
patriots  had  formed  the  league  against  the  tyranny  of  Austrip, 
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five  hundred  yean  before, — now  became  the  seat  of  the  coun- 
cils of  these  three  original  Forest  Cantons :  and  here  ihej 
concerted  measures  for  endeavoring  to  repel  the  cruel  ag- 

fressionsof  France.  Morearten,  where  the  first  great  victory 
ad  been  achieved  over  the  Austrian  power,  was  again  the 
scene  of  conflict ;  and,  at  this  memorable  spot  the  poor  Swissi 
under  the  command  of  their  general  Aloys  Red  log,  frequently 
repulsed  their  unprincipled  invaders.  The  French,  findioE 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  crush  liberty  in  tho  home  where  it  had 
been  born,  and  had  waxen  strong  for  centuries,  sought  to  al- 
lure their  victims  by  solenmly  promising  to  respect  their  an- 
cient independence ;  but  the  Swiss  were  no  sooner  thrown  off 
tlieir  guard  by  these  syren  vows,  than  their  faithless  eDemies 
rushed  upon  them  unarmed,  with  an  overpowering  force ;  and 
compelled  them  on  pain  of  death  to  swear  submission  to  the 
new  Helvetic  Constitution. 

Unterwalden  was  the  last  canton  to  yield  to  the  French ; 
and  when  it  was  summoned  to  give  in  its  adherence  to  the 
revolution,  all  the  men  of  the  Lower  Valley,  fifteen  hundred 
only  in  number,  resolved  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  the  hope- 
less  attempt  to  save  their  country  ;  and  flew  to  arms.  They 
removed  their  wives,  children,  and  cattle,  into  the  highest  cha- 
lets on  the  mountains,  and  then  descended  to  meet  the  foe. 

The  French  had  embarked  on  the  lake ;  and  these  beaute- 
ous and  enchanting  regions, — where  sublime  mountains,  crest- 
ed with  their  pine  forests,  and  skirted  with  verdure,  had  been 
reflected,  in  tranquillity,  from  the  placid  bosom  of  the  waters 
for  ages,  since  the  Austrian  had  ceased  to  oppress  the  WaU 
stSLdte  ; — these  shores  that  had  echoed  only  to  the  voice  of 
the  storm,  to  the  Alp  horn,  or  to  the  chanted  legend  of 
the  ancient  freedom, — now  reverberated  with  the  murder- 
ous thunders  of  war.  A  dreadful  conflict  ensued  between 
the  inhnbitants  of  the  valley  and  the  invadci*s ;  but  the  J^rench 
were  vigorously  repelled  from  the  border  of  the  lake ;  two  of 
their  vessels  were  destroyed,  and  five  hundred  of  their  troops 
perished. 

That  the  poor  inhabitants  of  these  once  hnppy  valleys,  how- 
ever,  should  long  resist  the  French  arms,  was  impossible.  In 
the  final  conflict,  the  men  of  Unterwalden  were  at  length 
overwhelmed  by  two  bodies  of  troops,  which  poured  down  up- 
on them  from  the  opposite  mountains,  and  acted  in  concert 
with  another  armament  on  the  lake.  In  this  last  crisis  of  their 
country's  fate,  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  appear  to  hav« 
fought  almost  en  masse;  and  many  of  the  youtn,  and  even  of 
the  women,  joined  the  ranks,  and  fell  in  the  field ;  where  was 
mingled  together  the  blood  of  fathers  and  mothers,  husbands 
and-  wives,  sons  and  daughters !  When  the  sanguinary  ccm- 
flict  was  nearly  over,  two  hundred  men  arrived  from  the  can- 
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3n  of  Schwytz,  every  one  of  whom  perished,  after  having 
:>ught  with  desperation  against  the  French ! 

An  indiscriminate  massacre  took  place  on  this  melancholy 
ay  :  and,  the  next  night,  the  remorseless  enemy  fired  the 
own  of  SStantz,  the  capital  of  Unterwalden.  The  neighbor- 
ng  villages  shared  the  same  fote  ;  and  this  lovely  and  smiling 
alley,  so  celebrated  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  was  converted 
nto  one  universal  scene  of  plunder,  rapine,  flames,  and 
'arnage  !  Such  are  the  calamities  and  horrors  which  the 
leart  of  man  will  allow  him  to  inflict  on  his  defencejess  fellow 
nan  !     Such  a  fiend  may  man  become ! 

Bonaparte,  the  arbiter  of  the  politics  of  nations,  at  length 
l^ve  a  constitution  to  the  Swiss,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
\ci  <^  Mediation ;  which  was  ultimately  conformed  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  and  proved  conducive  to  their  pros- 
perity. Switzerland  now  consisted  of  nineteen  cantons,  of 
^hich  the  equality  of  the  citizens  formed  the  basis ;  while 
3ach  canton  was  more  or  less  democratic  or  aristocratic, 
iccordin^  to  circumstances. 

The  triumph  of  the  allied  armies,  in  1814,  lib^ated  Switz- 
srland  i'rom  ihe  influence  of  the  great  modern  conqueror ; 
but  the  change  which  thus  occurred  in  her  destinies  nearly 
produced  a  civil  war ;  as  the  cantons  were  not  agreed  in  opin- 
ion with  respect  to  the  constitution  that  should  be  adopted  for 
the  country.  The  Congress  of  Vienna,  however,  saved  it 
from  the  miseries  of  new  revolutions ;  and  in  fixing  the  bound- 
iiries  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  they  legislated  also  for 
Switzerland  ;  restored  her  independence  ;  added  three  addi- 
tional cantons ;  and  secured  to  her  the  constitution  she  at  pre- 
sent possesses. 

The  Swiss  Confederacy  now  consists  of  twenty-two  can- 
tons.* Each  of  these  separate  republics  has  its  own  laws ;  and 
the  government  is  administered  by  the  Landesgemiende  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  citizens,  or  the  Great  Council,  which  pos- 
sesses the  legislative  power ;  ai.d  the  Landrath^or  Little  Council, 
vhich  holds  the  executive.  Neuch&tel,  however,  as  belonging 
to  Prussia,  has  a  monarchical  government,  with  estates.  The 
cantons  form,  together,  a  general  community,  the  affairs  of 
which  are  managed  by  the  Diet,  which  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  cantons,  who  assemble  in  rotation,  at  Zu- 
rich, B^rn,  and  Lucerne,  in  July,  every  two  years  ;  or  more 
frequently,  if  necessary,  on  the  requisition  of  five  delegates. 

The  Diet  regulates  the  external  relations  of  the  Confedera- 
cy ;  or  declares  war,  makes  peace,  and  concludes  commercial 
treaties  with  foreign  states.    It  also  has  the  disposal  of  the 

*  The  canton  of  Basle,  however,  has  recendy,  as  above  stated,  been 
divided  into  two,  by  the  Diet,  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
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federal  army  for  the  geDeral  defence,  and  for  the  security  of 
internal  tranquillity.  To  this  force,  each  canton  furnidbes  its 
proportion ;  at  the  rate  of  two  men  out  of  every  hundred  thit 
are  capable  of  bearing  arms.  The  canton  in  which  the  Diet 
is  held  is,  for  the  time  being,  called  the  Vorcrt^  or  directing 
canton  ;  and  the  SehuUheiss,  or  governor  of  this  state,  is  thea 
termed  the  Landamann  of  Switzerland.  The  general  ^vem- 
ment,  though  a  legislative,  can  scarcely  be  called  a  delibeia- 
tive  assembly,  and  it  is  considered  proper  for  the  members  to 
vote  according^  to  the  instructions  ot  their  respective  local 
legislatures.  There  were,  in  the  Diet  of  1834*  mty-one  mem- 
bers from  the  various  cantons. 

The  leading  polllicians  of  the  country  are  considered  as,  at 
present,  divided  into  three  parties.  One  consists  of  those  who 
are  averse  to  all  innovation,  and  these  are  termed  nristocrats; 
amone  whom  are  the  members  of  the  Diet,  sent  from  Uri,  Un- 
terwalden,  and  Schwytz.  The  radical  party  form  another  di- 
vision ;  maintaining  the  principle  of  proportional  represent- 
ation, according  to  numbers,  and  anxious  for  the  greater  ooo- 
centration  of  the  government ;  this  party  consi.'Sts  of  the  mem- 
bers for  Bern,  Lucerne,  Basle-Country,  Appenzell  Exterior, 
and  Thurgau.  The  middle  party  incline  more  or  less  to  the 
other  two ;  but  agree  among  themselves,  in  advocating  cantoo- 
al  independence ;  and  it  would  seem  that  this  division  is  more 
numerous  than  either  of  the  others. 


LETTER   XL 

Ftll  of  the  Ro88berff--Lake  of  the  Foar  Cantons— Alpnach — Valley  of 
Samen — Sazeln— St.  Nicholas  de  Flue — Alpine  Thunder*stonii — Lake 
of  Lungeni — Village  of  Lungem— Swiss  Cottacea— The  Brnnig  Alp- 
Vale  of  Oberbaali— Lake  of  Brientz— Tnicht--The  Giessbach—Inio^ 
lachen—Grindel wald—  The  Glaciers— Avalanchea. 

Mt  dbab  FVuend  :-— According  to  the  plantRRL  down  for  us  by 
our  friend  at  Basle,  we  wore  to  proceed  from  Lucerne,  acros 
the  lake,  to  Weggis;  and  thence  over  the  Rigi  to  Goldau; 
next, — ^to  Brunnen,  and  Altorf :  then  to  Hospital,  and  the  Fur 
ke, — a  ridge  of  the  St.  Gothard, — and  celebrated  as  the  seat  of 
the  glacier,  which  is  the  icy  cradle  of  the  Rhone ; — also  as  a 
great  storehouse  of  mineralogy ;  no  other  region  of  the  Alps 
being  said  to  present  so  great  a  variety  of  beautiful  specimeDs, 
as  the  valleys  of  this  mountain.  Our  prescribed  route  next 
proposed  to  lead  us  over  the  Furka,  to  Meyringen ;  and  thence 
to  Grindelwald. 
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Goldau  is  a  point  of  attraction,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
mense Alpine  ruins  which  are  there  to  be  seen,  scat  ered  over 
a  vast  tract  of  country.  The  full  of  the  Rossbcrg  mountain 
took  place  here,  in  the  month  of  September,  1806 ;  and  buried 
five  or  six  villages,  containing  four  or  five  hundred  inhabit- 
ants. After  a  very  hard  winter,  a  great  quantity  of  rain  had 
falltiD,  at  different  times,  in  the  summer.  During  the  day  on 
which  the  calamity  occurred,  hollow  sounds  were  heard,  as  if 

I>rocecding  from  the  bowels  of  the  mountain ;  and  the  fall  of 
arge  fragments  of  it,  seemed  ominous  of  some  catastrophe 
near  at  hand :  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  appear  not  to 
have  been  sufficiently  alive  to  the  impending  danger. 

In  the  evening,  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain  was  seen  to 
sink  down;  pine  forests  bowed  their  ranks;  wonted  water- 
courses were  suddenly  dried  up ;  and  new  fissures  yawned : — 
the  birds  flew  screaming  away ;  and  houses  were  torn  down 
from  the  mountii in-side  to  the  frightful  depth  of  a  thousand  or 
fiAeen  hundred  feet.  A  party  had,  a  short  time  before,  sepa- 
rated on  the  Rigi ;  those  who  remained  on  that  mountain  had 
seen  their  companions  enter  the  village  of  Goldau,  and  in- 
tended shortly  to  join  them  there — but  the  friends  had  sepa- 
rated to  meet  no  more  !  Of  Goldau  nothing  was  left  but  the 
church -bell,  which  was  found  a  mile  off.  It  was  almost  a 
miracle  that  any  individuals  should  have  been  saved  from  this 
chaos  of  ruin ;  but  sixteen  or  seventeen  persons  were  dug  out 
from  the  edges  of  the  wreck. 

Five  miles  from  the  immediate  seat  of  the  mischief,  immense 
masses  of  earth  and  rock  were  tumbled  into  the  lake  of  Low- 
ertz,  the  end  of  which  was  completely  choked  up ;  and  its 
-waters  leaped  furiously  over  the  island  of  Schwanau,  which 
18  in  the  midst  of  it,  to  a  height  of  seventy  feet,  and  swept 
away  the  houses,  with  their  inhabitants,  from  the  opposite 
shore ;  carrying  a  chapel  which  stood  there,  built  of  wood,  to 
the  distance  of  a  mile.  Enormous  rocks,  the  monuments  of 
this  terrible  convulsion,  were  left  strewed  over  a  surface  of  eight 
or  nine  square  miles,  to  tell  of  the  desolation,  and  to  warn  the 
succeeding  inhabitants  to  watch  continually  for  the  first  pre- 
monitions of  another  ruin  ;  for  this  catastrophe  was  preceded, 
for  a  day  or  two,  by  noises  and  agitations  of  the  earth.* 

^  This  was  but  one  inptance  of  the  convulsions  of  nature,  in  these  sub- 
lime and  terrific  regions.  In  1618,  a  still  more  destructive  niountain^fall 
overwhelmed  the  flourishing  town  of  Plurs,  situated  among;  the  Italian 
Alps,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Conto.  It  occurred  after  heavy  rains,  and  was 
preceded  by  several  unheeded  warning!-,— such  as  the  fall  of  large  frag- 
ments of  rock  from  the  q^ouniain,  in  which  chasms  appeared,  as  though 
it  were  cleft  in  twain ;  tho  cattle  ran  about  in  wild  dismay  ;  and  immense 
quantities  of  gravel  poured  into  the  vaHey  from  the  mountain-side.  At 
midnight,  a  shock  was  felt  in  the  neighborhood  like  an  earthquake;  and 
a  noiM  was  heard  like  distant  thunder,    saence  followed,— and  in  the 
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Finding  that  th6  plan  marked  out  for  us  would  inyolve  a  too 
rapid  succession  of  fatiguing  journeys  for  the  strength  of  some 
of  our  party,  we  determined  on  another  route ;  and  took  a  hoat 
from  Lucerne  to  Alpnach,  in  the  canton  of  Uoterwalden ;  a 
village  situated  at  the  south-western  point  of  the  beautiful  lake 
of  the  Waldstadte.  From  the  water,  the  appearance  of  Lu- 
cerne, with  its  numerous  towers, — ^lying  between  the  masses 
of  the  Pilatus,  and  of  the  Rigi,  is  exquisitely  picturesque ;  and, 
as  you  advance,  the  changing  scene  presents  numerous  mag- 
nificent points  of  view.  The  Pilatus  towers  nearly  six  thou- 
sand feet  immediately  above  the  lakt;,  which  is  surrounded  by 
this  mountain,  the  Rigi,  the  Diet.<^chen,  the  Honberg,  the  Louer- 
berg,  the  Burghenstock,  the  Axenberg,  and  the  Stanzerborn ; 
this  last  mountain  presents  itself  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  gulfi 
of  the  lake  with  a  grand  effect. 

When  the  stormy  wind,  from  the  mountain  gorges,  sweeps 
over  this  ample  expanse,  and  agitates  it  into  tempest,  the  navi- 
gation of  some  or  the  gulfs  becomes  dangerous ;  as  in  many 
places  the  rocks  rise  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  lake. 
The  little  chapels  that  are  seen  on  the  crags  and  on  the  shore, 
and  one  which  we  passed  on  a  small  island,  add  to  the  varied 
associations  of  the  scene ;  which  cannot  fail  to  suggest  to  the 
traveller  the  most  powerful  images  relative  to  the  indepen- 

morning  the  atmosphere  was  cloaded  with  dust ; — the  river  Maira  had 
disappeared ;  and  the  town  of  Plurs  wassouehi  for  in  vain !— it  lay-  bon- 
ed sixty  feet  deep  below  the  fallen  Alp,  and  iQmoBithe  whale  of  ihepapa- 
laiion,  amounting  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  souls  had  perished! 

The  case  of  one  family  was  exceedingly  remarkable,  and  afiectin^. 
They  fell  on  the  top  of  a  chaos  that  was  m  some  places  a  hundred  feet 
deep.  Franceses,  the  maid  servant,  who,  with  the  daughter,  Marianne, 
was  afierwards  rescued  from  the  ruins,  affirmed  that  she  found  heradf 
suddenly  whirled  round,  in  total  darkness;  and  carried  away,  with  the 
house,  which  was  of  wood.  When  the  motion  ceased,-  -injured  as  she 
was,  she  retained  her  senses,  and  heard  the  moanings  of  tho  child  Mari- 
anne ;  who,  in  reply  to  her  call,  said  that  she  was  held  down  on  her  back, 
and  that  she  could  see  a  glimmer  of  light  She  asked — whether  some  one 
would  not  cooie  and  take  them  out !  Francesca  replied,  *  No,  it  is  the 
day  of  judgment  V  The  entombed  prisoners  then  prayed  together;  and 
the  striking  of  the  clock  of  Hunenberg  convinced  Francesca  that  all  was 
not  ended  in  the  world,— but  that  something  still  remained  in  existence 
undestroyed  by  the  convulsion. 

The  master  of  the  family,  who  was  not  at  home  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
aster, had  wandered  about  in  vain  in  a  state  bordering  on  distraction,  seek- 
ing for  the  ruins  of  his  home,  amid  a  scene  where  every  familiar  object  was 
obliterated  from  his  view.  He  at  length  saw  a  human  foot  projecting 
from  the  frightful  mass  of  earth  and  ruins;— on  searching,  he  found  hm 
wife,  with  the  child  Marianne  in  her  arms!  The  mother  was  dead,— but 
the  child,  havins  a  broken  thigh,  was  saved.  Francesca  was  taken  out  of 
the  earth  speecoless;  and  remained  for  some  time  blind.  She  recovered 
her  sight,  but  continued  always  subject  to  convulsive  paroxysms.  Vide 
Goldau  und  Seine  Gegtnd ;  wU  aU  toavj  und  vat  M  gewardsn :  in 
Znt^nungerit  und  Bta^rtibungtn.    Ziirich  1807. 
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dence  of  the  mountain-born  Swiss;  of  whose  oppression  and 
emancipation,  these  waters  have  been  the  silent  witness :  while 
the  continued  emblems  of  Romanism,  obtruding  themselves  on 
the  attention,  among  all  nature's  sublimities  and  beauties,  end- 
lessly recall  the  mighty  sway  of  an  apostacy,  which  seems 
invested  with  a  sort  of  omnipresence. 

After  leaving,  on  the  lefty  Stanzstadt,  a  village  finely  situ- 
ated on  the  border  of  the  lake,  we  proceeded  to  the  extremity 
of  a  gloomy  bay,  and  arrived  at  Alpnach,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pilatus ;  having  been  about  two  hours  and  a  half  in  the  boat. 
This  place  is  remaricable  for  the  Slitk  which  was  constructed 
here  by  Rupp,  in  I61.2,  for  the  puri)Ose  of  letting  down  the 
pines  fntm  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  A  kind  of  trough,  of 
the  enormous  length  of  about  eight  miles,  was  formed  of  trees ; 
its  termination  &ing  close  to  the  lake.  It  is  said  that  under 
favorable  circumstances,  that  is  in  wet  weather,  trees  have 
thus  been  made  to  plunge  into  the  lake  in  less  than  five  min- 
utes. These  trees  are  formed  into  rafis,  on  the  lake ;  and  are 
then  floated  down  the  Rauss  into  the  Rhine. 

At  Alpnach,  we  found  the  landlord  a  very  polite  and  pleasant 
old  gentleman,  who  spoke  only  <)erman ;  this  being  the  first 
time  we  had  been  at  an  inn  where  there  was  no  one  who  spoke 
French.  It  would  seem  that,  in  this  part  of  Switzerland,  the 
knowledge  of  French  is  still  an  accomplishment.  It  ap{^red 
that  the  daughter  of  our  host  had  resided  in  the  canton  of 
Neuchatel  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  it ;  but  was  absent 
irom  home.    The  traveller's  book  was  full  of  humorous  eulo^ 

Sies  of  the  host,  his  inn,  and  his  daughter ;  and  we  found  the 
escription  of  him  so  just,  that  we  were  happy^  to  add  our 
meed  of  praise. 

It  is  not  always  easy,  when  travelling  in  these  parts,  to  get 
0uch  a  supply  of  food  as  is  suitaole  for  inose  who^  like  some  of 
our  party,  had  suffered  from  fatigue  and  indisposition.  The 
bread  has  always  more  or  less  of  acidity,  perhaps  from  its  not 
heing  made  from  yeast ;  and  the  mode  of  cooking  the  meat  at 
the  inns  is  so  artificial ;  there  is  frequently  such  a  varietv  of 
heterogeneous  messes,  cold  and  hot,  put  on  the  table ;  and  the 
wine  is  generally  so  tart, — that  a  delicate  stomach  finds  it  dif- 
ficult to  take  a  sufficiency  of  food,  without  producing  disorder. 
We  obtained  here,  however,  a  tolerable  repast ;  dunng  which 
our  civil  host  brought  us  some  cheese,  which  he  told  us  was 
fifty  Tears  old.  It  was  in  small  pieces,  and  looked  exactly 
like  chins  of  deal,  having  scarcely  more  taste,  c^nd  being  nearly 
as  hard.  But  it  was  gratifying  here,  to  recognise  a  relic  of 
the  ancient  customs  of  the  Swiss.  Remarkable  events  in 
families, — such  as  births,  marriages,  and  sometimes  deaths, — 
were  formerly  commemorated  by  the  making  of  a  large  cheese 
of  superior  quality.    In  the  case  of  marriages,  the  names  of 
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the  parties  were  carved  on  it ;  and  portiona  were  eateo  at  liie 
weddiDgpB  of  the  deacendaotB*  from  generation  to  geoeratiao. 
This  remnant  of  simplicity  of  manners  is  not  yet  extinct  ia 
some  of  these  more  remote  and  mountainous  parts  of  the 
country ;  and  it  is  still  the  practice  to  set  fragments  of  an  old 
cheese  before  guests,  by  way  of  showing  them  respect. 

We  hired  a  carriag^e  at  Alpnach«  and  in  the  afternoon  pass- 
ed through  the  beautiful  Oberwald,  or  yaliey  of  Samen,  wa- 
tered by  the  stream  called  the  Saa,  embosomed  in  mountains, 
and  well  desenring  the  distinctioihit  obtained  some  years  agOb 
of  being  exhibited  at  the  Diorama  in'the  Regent's  IHirk,  as  an 
example  of  the  beauties  of  Switzerland.  Nothioe  can  esoeed 
the  rich  eflfect  of  some  parts  of  this  delightful  vale,  or  the  ro- 
mantic appearance  of  the  gproups  of  cottages  which  are  scat* 
terod  over  it.  These  genuine  Swiss  houses  are  built  of  wood* 
with  side  galleries ;  and  with  roofis  projecting  and  somewhat 
pointed.  The  casements  are  generally  glazed  with  very  small 
panes,  and  protected  by  a  broad  ledge  which  runs  above  eadi 
tier :  a  vine  frequently  adorns  the  frcmt  of  the  cottage. 

The  chief  place  in  the  Oberwald  is  Sarnen ;  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  small  lake  of  the  same  name.  It  was  at  this  place 
that  Landenberg,  the  Austrian  Vogt,  or  Baili£&  of  Unterwalden 
resided ;  whose  cruelty  contribute  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  Swiss 
freedom.  There  is  a  picture  in  the  Town  House  representing 
his  barbarity,  in  depriving  of  sight  Henryander  Halden.  the 
aged  father  of  Arnold  of  the  Meichthal. 

After  proceeding  alons  the  side  of  the  lake,  for  about  half 
an  hour,  we  stopped  at  Saxeln  to  view  the  church ;  which  is 
much  finer  than  you  would  expect  to  find  in  so  remote  a  yal- 
iey. The  porch  is  hung  with  some  curious  Romish  pictares ; 
and  the  interior  Is  adorned  with  a  great  number  of  buick  mar- 
ble columns  veined  with  white,  some  of  whidi  are  of  one  sin- 
gle piece :  they  are  obtained  from  the  quarries  of  the  JlfeU- 
ih^  or  Bfilk- Valley,  a  neighboring  vale  abounding  in  Alpine 
pasturages,  In  this  church  are  preserved  the  bones  of^  St 
Nicholas  de  Fliie,  which  have  attracted  many  pilgrims  to  the 
place.  He  was  bom  in  this  villa^^e,  and  is  celebrated  in  the 
annals  of  Swiss  patriotism ;  particularly  for  his  conduct  in 
the  war  aeainst  Sigismond,  Duke  of  Austria. 

St  Nicholas  died  in  1487.  He  passed  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  in  a  cave,  situated  in  the  Meichthal ;  and  the  tradition  is 
that  he  was  miraculously  sustained,  during  the  last  eighteen 
years,  without  food  !  A  visit  to  the  tomb  of  a  patriot,  as  such, 
it  a  laudable  gratification  of  feeling  ;  but  here,  every  Qiing  is 
converted  into  superstition ;  and  in  this  Catholic  canton  it  is 
not  so  much  the  patriot  as  the  Romish  saint,  that  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  deluded  multitude :  who,  for  more  than  three 
eenturies,  have  regarded  with  religious  veneration  theee  re- 
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mains  of  ntoriality.  We  did  not  stay  to  see  the  saint^s  bones* 
as  we  found  there  would  be  Sume  delay  in  sending  for  the 
piardian  of  these  sacred  relics ;  and  we  were  anxious  to  get 
iorwardy  as  the  weather  began  to  threaten. 

By  the  time  we  had  passed  along  the  whole  eastern  side  of 
the  lake  of  Samen,  the  clouds  had  gathered  into  huge,  dark, 
and  dense  piles,  towards  the  south ;  and  looked  like  a  range 
of  dismal  Alps,  whose  snows  had  been  converted  into  sack- 
cloth, and  edged  with  a  lurid  border,  by  the  upper  rays  of  the 
sun,  which  was  gloomily  eclipsed  by  these  ponderous  masses. 
At  length,  we  reached  the  mountain  pass  forming  part  of  the 
Kaiserstuhl,  one  of  the  group  which  we  had  seen  from  the 
bridge  of  Lucerne.  This  pass  leads  down  to  the  lake  of  Iaiq- 
gern :  and  while  we  were  crossing  the  highest  part  of  it,  the 
storm  bursf  on  us ;  and  the  fierce  glare  of  the  lightning  across 
the  blackened  sky,  the  appalling  reverberations  of  the  thun- 
der, which  cradled  among  rocks  and  ravines,  and  the  pouring 
hail  and  rain  that  follow^,  gave  us  such  an  impression  of  an 
Alpine  storm,  that  we  would  gladly  have  taken  shelter  in  a 
neighboring  chalet ;  but  our  driver  thought  it  more  advisable 
that  we  should  make  the  best  of  our  way  down  the  descent ; 
and  by  the  time  we  had  reached  the  head  of  the  exquisite  little 
Lungem  See^  or  lake  of  Lungern,  the  tempest  had  abated. 

The  road  lay  alone  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  which  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  hcdf,  or  two  miles,  in  length :  it  is  of  a  deep 
blue  color,  and  is  beautiiully  wooded  to  the  water's  edge. 
We  reached  the  solitary  village  of  Lungern  between  six  and 
seven  o'clock.  This  truly  rustic  little  place  is  situated  about 
five  leagues  southward  or  Alpnach,  in  a  small  romantic  vale, 
and  is  almost  entirely  hemmed  in  by  mountains  resembling 
perpendicular  walls,  which  seemed  to  hasten  on  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  by  casting  their  dark  shadows  over  this  secluded  spot; 
while  the  perfect  stillness  of  the  chilly  air  added  solemnity 
to  the  scene, — now,  every  moment  becoming  more  and  more 
indistinct ;  till,  at  last,  the  dai4k  and  lofty  rampart  of  the  sur- 
rounding mountains  did  but  skirt  with  a  deeper  shade  the 
universal  curtain  which  night  had  drawn  over  the  heavens.— 
In  the  mean  time,  the  goats  had  been  seen  returning  home  in 
flocks ;  and  it  was  amusing  to  obtferve  how  sagaciously  they 
divided  themselves ;  and  turned  off  in  groups  to  go,  in  differ- 
ent directions,  to  the  houses  of  their  respective  owners. 

The  roaster  oi  the  little  inn  was  an  exceedingly  amiable 
oung  man,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  us  comfortable. 
Ivery  thing  was  sufficiently  to  the  mind  of  hungry  and  wea- 
ried travellers,  excepting  that  we  were  a  little  annoyed  in  the 
night,  by  being  haunted  in  our  beds  with  grasshoppers,  which 
are  here  of  a  very  larse  size.  The  watches  of  the  night  were 
romantically  indicated  by  the  shiging  of  Swiss  airs  ;  and  the 
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Alpine  horn  uttered  its  voice  to  call  the  goats  to  tbeir  «nU 
pasturages,  when  about  a  hundred  of  them  left  the  yiUaga 
early  in  the  inorning«  for  the  mountains. 

We  found  that  we  had  now  got  into  a  region  where  a  little 
German  was  almost  indispensable.  A  iellow-oountrymaii, 
who  had  been  a  guest  to  our  landlord,  not  having,  it  would 
seem,  a>ade  sufficient  provision  for  contingencies,  had  exhaosU 
ed  all  his  ready  cash ;  and  could  not  exchange  hia  circular 
notes  till  he  arrived  at  Lucerne :  he  had  therefore  no  means 
of  paying  hia  bill.  This  dilemma  became  ludicrous  from  tj^ 
host  and  the  traveller  being  unable  to  understand  each  othert 
in  a  matter  requiring  some  explanation,  and  in  which,  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  words,  the  guest  could  not  redkott  wiikoid 
his  hoBl.  The  latter  however  no  sooner  learned  how  the  gen- 
tleman was  situated,  than  he  readily  allowed  him  to  have  a 
conveyance  to  Alpnach,  and  to  defer  payment  till  he  got  to 
Lucerne. 

Nothing  indeed  could  be  more  frank,  civil,  and  obliging 
than  the  tehaviour  of  our  host ;  and  we  fancied  that  we  could 
discern,  here,  the  genuine  simplicity  of  the  Swiss  manners. 
There  was  a  gentleness  and  kindness  in  the  behaviour  of  the 
servant  who  wuited  on  our  party,  which  was  exceedin^v 
pleasing.  The  soul  of  politeness  may  certainly  be  met  with 
without  its  forms :  for  benevolence  needs  little  aid  from  bows 
and  compliments ;  as  we  often  see  exemplified  in  the  manners 
of  the  Friends.  These  people  at  Lune:er.n  had  nothing  at  all 
rough  or  vulgar  about  them ;  though  mis  was  by  far  the  wild* 
est  and  most :  etired  place  we  had  yet  seen. 

The  odd-lookinjg  little  church  of  this  village,  and  the  cot- 
tages, having  their  roofi  loaded  with  large  stones,  appeared 
in  the  genuine  Swiss  style.  The  roofs  of  the  houses,  in  these 
parts,  consists  of  layers  of  wood,  instead  of  tiles  or  slates ;  and 
in  some  places,  a  great  number  of  these  small  flat  pieces  are 
laid  one  on  another,  the  moreysffectually  to  keep  out  the  rain; 
the  whole  being  charged  with  large  stones  to  prevent  the  roof 
being  blown  away  bv  the  furious  storms  which  frequently 
rage  through  these  Alpine  valleys. 

The  genuine  Swiss  cottage  is  entirely  constructed  of  wood, 
with  one  gallery, — and,  in  the  superior  houses,  with  merer- 
ruiming  generally  along  the  side  of  the  building.  The  root 
near  which  the  upper  gallery  is  placed,  projects  fisLr  over  it, 
so  us  greatly  to  shelter  from  wet  the  foundations  of  the  houses 
and  also  the  store  of  cleft- wood,  which  is  neatly  piled  against 
the  side  of  the  cottage.  A  line  of  casements  opens  on  the  gal- 
leries, and  along  the  front ;  and  the  windows  are  frequently 
made  of  very  small  pieces  of  glass,  and  rendered  capable  or 
being  protected  against  the  violence  of  the  wintry  storm,  br 
substantial  wooden  shutters.    The  galleries  are  hung  witk 
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some  of  the  produce  of  the  valleys,  for  the  sake  of  drying  it. 
On  the  front  of  the  cottage,  there  is  very  commonly  an  inscrip- 
tion in  German,  in  the  old  blaclc  letter  character,  stating  by 
-whooK  and  at  what  time,  the  house  was  erected ;  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  other  jpious  sentiments,  are  often  added.  The 
ornaosental  carvings  m  the  front  have  sometimes  a  rich  effect. 
We  also  observed  In  the  course  of  our  journey,  that  many  of 
the^e  houses  have  a  remarl^able  new  appearance,  though  tiiey 
have  stood  many  years ;  and  they  often  exhibit  an  air  of 
great  comfort,  and  even  of  elegance.  The  wood  soon  assumes 
a  red  fine  brown  hue. 

We  left  i.unffern  the  next  morning  to  ascend  the  Briinig 
Alp,  over  which  there  is  a  pass ;  this  being  one  of  the  moun- 
tains that  separate  the  cantons  of  Unterwalden  and  Bern.  Our 
party  consisted  of  eleven  persons :  two  on  horseback,  with  a 
guide  to  each  horse ;  one  on  foot ;  and  one  in  a  chaise  d  por^ 
ieurs^  attended  by  four  men.  This  is  a  common  chair,  with 
elbows  and  a  footboard  ;  and  to  its  sides  are  fixed  two  long 

Eoles.  Two  men  at  a  time  act  as  bearers ;  holding  in  their 
ands  the  poles,  over  the  ends  of  which  are  slipped  strong 
leathern  straps  that  pass  across  the  shoulders  or  the  men ; 
who  relieve  each  other  more  frequently  according  as  the  way 
is  steeper  and  rougher.  A  bo^  was  also  in  attendance,  to  as- 
sist in  carrying  a  few  light  articles  that  were  not  fastened  to 
the  saddles  of  the  horses.  Such  was  our  cavalcade ;  and  such 
is  the  mode  of  setting  off  to  cross  a  Swiss  mountain. 

The  asceni  began  shortly  after  we  had  left  the  village ;  and 
those  who  were  mounted  soon  found  that  riding  on  horseback, 
was  here  to  be  quite  a  different  thins  from  what  it  is  on  the 
smooth,  tame  roads  of  level  England.  Happily  the  steeds 
were  none  of  the  most  mettlesome ;  indeed,  where  English 
horses  would  plunee,  and  prance,  and  endanger  the  lives  of 
their  riders,  or  make  a  determined  stop,  these  Swiss  cattle  are 
as  steady  and  persevering  as  can  be  desired.  Nothing  ap- 
pears to  disconcert  them, — neither  precipices,  nor  gapint;  gor- 
ges, nor  the  roar  of  cataracts,  nor  rocks  up  which  the}''  must 
often  climb  from  stone  to  stone,  springing  and  scrambling 
rather  than  walking.  Tbey  are  as  quiet  and  gentle  as  can  be 
iniagined,  so  that  with  experienced  guides,  a  moderate  share 
of  courage,  safe  girths,  and  a  firm  mode  of  sitting,  there  is 
little  danger. 

In  the  course  of  this  ascent,  we  were  continually  passing 
along  shelves  of  rocks,  bound  together  with  gnarled  roots,  ana 
formed  more  or  less  by  labor ;  but  still  sufficiently  rugged ; — 
and  very  troublesome,  excepting  for  foot-passengers;  who 
alone  can  go  with  comfort  over  these  chaotic  and  extraordi- 
nary roads.  Sometimes,  while  huge  masses  of  rock,  with  tre- 
mendous crags  supponing  lofty  trees,  overhung  us  on  one 
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side,— on  the  other  was  a  deep,  yawning  nmne,  the  sides  rf 
which  were  more  or  less  covered  with  firs ;  and  deep  below, 
the  concealed  mountain  torrent  was  often  heard  to  rush  hastily 

over  its  rocky  bed. 

It  was  easy  to  account  for  the  ruggedness  of  our  path,  when 
we  saw  crags  above  us  which  we  were  convinced  must  &11. 
sometime  or  other.  These  mountain  ruins  and  desolations  add 
not  a  little  sublimity  to  these  scenes ;  though  they  interfeie 
so  much  with  the  comfort  of  equestrian  travellers ;  and  ren- 
der it  awkward  to  meet  a  party  coming  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, which  was  once  our  case.  It  was  curious  to  observe 
how  the  goats,  each  with  a  tinkling  bell  about  his  neck,  leaped 
with  the  utmost  freedom  from  rock  to  rock,  looking  down  upon 
us  with  much  bearded  solemnity,  but  without  any  appearance 


of  alarm. 


Occasionally,  as  we  advanced,  the  ledees  on  which  we  had 
to  pass  were  so  narrow,  and  the  depth  below  so  great,  that  the 
necessity  of  carefully  looking  to  our  fooling  scarcely  left  us 
at  leisure  to  admire  suflaciently  the  singular  grandeur  of  the 
scene.    Many  trees  lajr  prostrate  in  various  directions,  some- 
times  below  and  sometimes  above  the  path,  having  been  torn 
up  by  the  violence  of  the  storm,  or  split  by  lightning,  or  hurled 
down  with  the  falling  crags,  or  washed  away  by  the  impetn* 
osity  of  the  mountain-stream,  hastening  to  find  the  valley. 
Several  unseen  cascades,  or  roaring  torrents,  niinrf«i  ^e 
sound  of  their  waters  with  the  echoes  of  our  cheerful  Swiss : 
who  were  perpetually  singing  either  the  Ran%  des  Vaches,  or 
some  mountain-song  that  was  altogetiier  new  to  our  ears,  and 
of  the  wildest  music.    They  seemed  thoroughly  happy,  and 
were  very  civil  and  obliging,  without  the  least  8er>'iUty.    In- 
deed they  were  disposed  to  enjoy  the  day,  as  much  as  our- 
selves ;  nor  had  they  forgotten  their  pip^. 

In  ascending  the  mountain,  we  found  thut  it  was  mhabited 
bv  immense  multitudes  of  grasshoppers :  and  fr^uently  bean- 
tiful  butterflies  flitted  by  us.  Once  our  approach  roused  irom 
its  hiding-place  a  very  large  bird,  which  we  at  first  supoa^d 
was  an  eagle  ;  but  the  guides  said  that  no  eagles  wjere  found 
here,  and  pronounced  it  to  be  the  L&mmergeter,  or  lamb-vul- 
ture :— the  Vttttur  barbatus  of  Linnceus ;— or  the  Gypt^Uu  bar^ 
bolus  of  Storr,a  name  implying  its  nosilion  in  natural  history, 
as  between  the  vulture  and  the  eagle.  This  bird  often  preys 
on  the  lamb,  the  kid,  and  the  chamois ;  and  is  said  sometimes 
to  have  attacked  young  children.  u  •>.•.-  * 

The  variety  of  this  day's  ioumey  added  much  to  its  intw- 
est  •  the  mountain-summits  that  came  into  view,  either  temped 
with  snow,  or  rearing  their  bare  forms,  destitute  of  verdure; 
and  the  chaleU,  or  cots,  which  here  and  there  presented  them- 
selves, formed  a  scene  which  was  to  us  altogether  novel.    In 
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fhe  afternoon  we  arrived  on  the  Col  of  the  BrSnig,  at  the 
toll-house  which  makes  the  boundary  of  the  two  cantons.  Be- 
fore we  had  reached  this  spot,  the  beautiful  vale  of  Hasli  had 
disci  ;sed  itself,  embosonKd  in  the  mindeur  of  its  snowy  AlpSk. 
A  short  descent  presents  to  view  the  Oberhasli,  with  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Aar,  tne  town  of  Meyringen,  and  one  or  two  cas- 
cades : — ^the>  whole  scene  being  sublimely  bordered  by  the 
rampart  peaks  of  the  Grimsel,  and  other  mountains.  The 
distant  Reichenbach  fall  is  also  discerned,  pouring  its  waters 
down  the  Scfaeideck,  opposite  to  Meyringen. 

Here  the  Bernese  Oberland  commences }  and  we  now  be- 
'  n  to  descend  into  the  western  part  of  the  valley,  the  guides 
lometimes  halting  for  a  moment  to  present  to  us  twigs  of  the 
nut,  or  the  wild  (merry ;  while  the  plentiful  geranium,— appa- 
rently the  Cferanium  sylvaticum^  bordered  our  path.  A  des- 
cent of  two  hours  brought  us  into  the  valley ;  and  we  arrived 
early  in  the  evening  at  the  little  hamlet  of  Tracht,  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  lake  of  firientz,  through  which  flow  the  waters  of 
the  Aar. 

From  the  window  of  our  room,  at  the  commodious  inn,  as 
we  looked  across  the  lake,  which  is  here  probably  from  two 
to  three  miles  wide,  we  noticed  the  remarkable  effect  of  the 
opposite  mountains,  topped  with  snow,  and  clear  above ;  but 
belted  with  strata  of  clouds  below :  for  the  weather,  which  had 
been  fine  and  very  warm  in  our  ascent  of  the  Brani^,  began  to 
change  before  we  reached  the  lake ;  and  a  prodigious,  black 
cloud  was  gathering  behind  the  mountains,  towards  the  west, 
—portentous  of  another  storm.  The  guides,  however,  predict- 
ed that  we  should  reach  our  destination  before  it  came  bn ; 
for,  like  shepherds  in  England,  these  children  of  the  Alpine 
regions  are  frequently  possessed  of  no  small  discernment  in 
practical  meteorology.  They  were  right  in  their  opinion ; 
out  soon  after  our  arrival,  a  heavy  storm  of  thunder,  lightning, 
and  rain,  resounded  through  the  mountains ;  and  though  the 
weather  cleared  up  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  lightning 
threw  its  momentary  daylight  over  the  Alpine  scene,  during 
a  considerable  part  of  the  night. 

At  this  village,  was  a  great  assortment  of  those  little  works 
of  art,  such  as  chalices,  boxes,  cottages,  and  the  like, — ^in 
making  which  the  Swiss  so  much  employ  themselves,  during 
the  long  winter  evenings.  Many  of  these  cuttings  out  in  wood 
are  very  elegant ;  but  the  difficulty  of  preservms  unbroken 
such  light  and  fragile  articles,-prevented  us  from  selecting  from 
among  them  some  memorials  of  this  romantic  lake,  and  of 
Swiss  ingenuity  and  industry. 

Between  seven  and  eight  in  the  morning,  we  were  comfort- 
ably seated  in  one  of  the  numerous  boats  which  lay  moored 
berore  our  window ;  and  which,  forming  as  they  do,  the  little 
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and  on  inquiring  what  medical  attendance  was  to  be  procured 
at  iDterlachen,  we  soon  fouud  that  these  good  people  had  no 
very  great  idea  of  regular  practitioners.  The  eldi ^r  of  the  two 
men  strenuously  recommended  his  wife,  and  fellow.rower» 
as  &ur  more  clever  in  curing  bad  ejes  than  any  of  the  doctors ; 
and  she  herself  was  exceedingly  urgent  in  offering  her  servi- 
ces, declaring;  that  she  could  in  a  few  moments  remove  the 
mischief  which  she  was  persuaded  was  occasioned  only  by 
some  loose  hairs  of  the  eyelashes  having  got  into  the  eye ; 
these  she  offered  to  take  out  Her  services,  however,  were 
not  accepted ;  but  we  were  nmch  amused  with  this  aquatic 
doctress,  and  with  the  credit  she  seemed  to  have  acquired  for 
skill  to  handle  the  oar,  or  the  eye,  with  equal  facility. 

We  arrived  at  Interlachen  about  eleven  o'clock ;  and  im- 
mediately engaged  a  conveyance  to  carry  us  to  the  valleys  of 
Grindelwald  and  Lauterbrunnen ;  the  scenery  of  which  is 
considered  as  not  to  be  surpassed,  on  Uie  whole,  in  any  part  of 
Switzerland.  The  road  lay  through  wild  and  romantic  val- 
leys, bordered  on  each  side  by  lofty  mountains,  which  were 
Bometimea  entirely  perpendicular;  and  on  our  left, rushed, 
with  raging  impetuosity,  amidst  huge  fragments  of  rock,  the 
broad  torrent  which  rises  among  the  ices  of  Grindelwald. 

Previously  to  our  crossing  this  dark  and  boisterous  stream, 
which  seemed  to  tell  of  its  origin  at  the  base  of  the  most  sav- 

S;e  Alps, — ^the  road  occasionally  lay  so  very  near  the  edge  of 
e  deep  ^orge  along  which  it  ran,  that  we  were  not  without 
apprehension  of  danger ;  but  the  drivers,  herd;  as  well  as  the 
horses,  are  so  much  accustomed  to  slender  ledges,  and  fearful 
precipices,  and  roaring  torrents,  that  the  animals  seem  never 
to  take  fright,  nor  the  men  to  be  off  their  guard,  or  lose  their 
presence  of  mind.  We  especially  felt  the  awkwardness  of 
meeting  another  carriage  in  so  narrow  a  road ;  but  we  came 
to  no  harm,  and  thankfully  crossed  the  stream  in  safety,  after 
about  eieht  miles  travelling.  This  torrent  was  now  on  our 
right,  and  we  entered  on  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  valley 
leading  up  to  the  village  of  Grindelwald.  The  vale  is  beautK 
fully  green  and  fertile,  bounded  on  the  south  bj  a  chain  of 
mountains  skirted  with  pine  forests ;  while,  deep  m  the  valley, 
and  far  below  the  level  of  our  road,  ran  the  mountain  stream. 
As  we  approached  the  village,  the  snows  of  the  *  Silver-Ham* 
of  the  migntyJu9if/rat«  glistened  in  a  lovely  blue  sky,  beyond 
the  gorges  lormed  by  other  mountains ;  the  whole  array  of 
which  soon  be^an  to  present  themselves  stupendously  to  view. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  nearer  mountains,  rises  the  Finste- 
raarhom,  a  pyramid  of  granite,  which  towers  to  the  height  of 
thirteen  thousand  feet  aoovc  the  sea. — ^The  first  inn  we  came 
to  at  Grindelwald  waa  so  full,  that  we  could  not  be  lodged 
there ;  but  we  found  admittance  at  the  other :  for  the  great* 
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and  annually  increa8iD|[  number  of  travellers  has  created  A 
supply  of  accommoJatious  equal  to  the  demand  ;  and  as  tte 
glaciers,  here,  are  of  less  dangerous  access  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Swritzerland,  this  is  a  very  fovorite  spot  for  obaerfiQg 
them. 

The  village  of  Grhidelwald  is  situated  on  the  dedivity  of 
an  Alpine  valley ;  and  is  itself  three  thousand  feet  above  ths 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountains  of  enonnoaa 
height,  and  of  awful  grandeur ;  several  of  which  are  close  to 
the  village,  and  seem  almost  to  impend  over  it ;  others  being 
seen  to  eulvantage  from  the  immediate  neighborhood.  North- 
ward, is  the  Faulhom,  computed  to  be  8,000  feet  high :  the 
Scheideck,  which  shuts  in  the  vallejr  towards  the  north-east, 
and  separates  it  from  that  of  Hasli,  is  0,000  feet :  east,  and 
south,  are— the  stupendous  Wetterhorn,  nearly  11,000  feet  in 
height ;  the  Mettemberg ;  the  Great  Eiger,  upwards  of  12,009; 
the  Schreckhorn,  exceeding  12,500;  and  the  Viescherhora 
summits,  which  are  not  far  from  the  same  elevation.  The 
Schreckhorn,  or  jieoft^feTTor,  is  so  called  from  its  rugged, 
naked,  and  piky  appearance,  which  gives  it  a  terrific  air;  ils 
sides  not  beme  clothed,  but  only  scattered  over  with  snow. 

The  scene  nom  the  valley  is  sublime^  bordering  on  the  ter- 
rible ; — ^for  there  is  a  savage  wildness  in  the  aspect  of  several 
of  the  mountains  of  this  vast  group,  which  rear  their  tremend- 
ous heads  towards  heaven,  hoary  with  the  snows  and  ices  of 
immemorial  time ;  and  seem  to  frown  on'  all  that  is  beneath 
them.  You  aip  particularly  sensible  of  this  impression,  when 
the  last  purple  tinge  which  the  setting  sun  casts  on  the  upper 
regions  of  these  Alps  has  melted  away ;  and  the  cold,  pale 
hue,  which  then  lingers,  for  a  while,  on  the  everlasting  a>ow8b 
has,  in  its  turn,  given  place  to  the  dusky  veil,  which  £e  shad- 
ows of  the  evening  are  throwing  over  the  whole  outline  of  the 
mountains ;  while  the  bases  of  the  chain  have  already  been 
long  enwrapped  in  a  deeper  gloom :  these  gigantic  and  awfhl 
forms  seem,  theut  to  stana  around  you  like  grim  and  shrouded 
spectres. 

I  staid  out  of  doors,  anxious  to  receive  the  ftiU  impreanon 
of  the  scene,  till  it  became  positively  oppressive;  and  I  was 
glad  at  last  to  retire  to  the  homelv  candle-light  of  my  room, 
which  at  least  had  something  earthly  apd  familiar  about  it.  Tf 
nature  can  teach  man  his  own  littleness,  and  strip  him  of  that 
pride  to  which,  in  the  moral  ruin  of  his  being,  he  is  so  pronsb 
It  is  fh>m  such  scenes  as  these  that  he  may  learn  a  lesson. 
Never  before  did  I  realise  so  fully  the  force  and  the  majesty 
of  some  of  those  passages  of  Scripture,  which  speak  of  the 
Almiehty  as  wetting  fast^  or  overturning  the  mountains; — toucfc- 
ing  the  numniaint  and  causing  them  to  inuike  ;^-weighing  Ae 
mountaina  in  $eak$^  and  the  hUU  in  a  haianof. 
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This  is  the  region  of  those  eternal  ices  that  are  among  the 
most  wonderful  of  the  phenomena  of  nature, — ^which  are  all 
wonderful.  The  windows  of  our  inn  were  directly  opposite  to 
what  is  called  the  Unoer  glacier;  indeed  we  were  somewhat 
above  its  base,  looking  down  on  it,  across  the  valley ; — and  be- 
holding now,  for  the  nrst  time,  one  of  those  extraordinary  natu« 
ral  curiosities.  This  bed  of  ice  &ces  towards  the  north,  lying 
between  ihe  Eiger  and  the  Mettemberg ;  and,  in  its  appear- 
ances, having  very  much  the  effect  of  a  ravine  between  tnetwo 
mountains,  filled  with  chalk,  and  extending  up  their  sides ;  its 
whiteness  bein^  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  dark  green  firs 
which  border  it.  I  took  a  guide,  and  proceeded  across  the 
valley  to  visit  the  glacier.  From  the  inn  it  looked  so  near, 
that,  not  beinff  as  yet  sufficiently  aware  of  those  optical  de- 
ceptions which  are  apt  to  arise  in  the  contemplation  of  objects 
ao  much  vusteir  than  we  are  accustomed  to  witness,  I  was  sur- 
prised tcTfind  that  it  took  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  to  reach  the 
spot  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier,  where  they  place  a  small  can- 
non ;  which  on  being  fired  produces  prolonged  echoes,  which 
die  away  among  the  mountains. 

As  you  appronch  the  ice,  the  valley  is  scattered  over  with 
fragments,  which  appears  to  be  the  wrecks  that  have,  at  some 
period,  been  precipitated  down  the  sides  of  the  two  mountains ; 
and  the  guide  mentioned  a  tradition  which  exists  in  the  vil- 
lage, that,  about  six  centuries  ago,  this  glacier  extended  much 
farther  into  the  valley  than  it  now  does.  The  immense  masses 
of  ice  of  which  it  consists,  are  undermined  at  the  base,  by  the 
stream  of  water  which  contributes  to  form  the  torrent  we  cross- 
ed in  entering  the  valley  :  this  stream  continually  issues  from 
a  cavity,  which  is  of  the  form  of  a  rude  gothic  arch. 

Yesetation  flourishes  close  to  the  border  of  the  ice,  and 
strawberries  are  gathered  here.  This  appears  extraordinary 
to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  unusea  to  see  p^reen  grass, 
trees,  and  shrubs,  in  almost  immediate  contact  with  perpetual 
ice,  and  frozen  snow.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  some  plants, 
which  have  no  odor  in  the  lower  valleys,  become  delifhtfully 
fragrant  at  the  surprising  elevation  of  nearly  seven  thousand 
feet : — a  beautiful  emblem  of  the  human  soul ; — ^which  often 
flourishes  most  in  virtue  and  in  usefulness,  in  the  apparently 
ungenial  element  of  adversity.  The  moral  winter  of  the  world  s 
frown,  has  turned  many  minds  to  noMe  purposes,  which  might 
otherwise  have  passed  their  hour  on  earth,  unknown,  and  com- 
paratively useless : — such  were  the  martyrs  of  the  church ; — 
such  the  English  Nonconformists ;— such  were  the  pilgrim 
Fathers  of  America.  The  U9jaer  glacier  is  more  to  the  east- 
ward, and  lies  between  the  Mettemberg  and  the  Wetterfaorn 
mountains : — but  though  its  surface  is  broader,  its  pinnacles 
and  crags  of  ice  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  the  lower  glacier. 
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The  glaciers  may  be  deacribed^  as  huge  beds  of  ice,  oiretj 
irre^iar  forms,  and  of  various  dimensions.  Tb^  have  their 
orif  m  in  the  alrernate  and  continual  partial  melting,  freezing 
and  consolidation,  of  the  snows  which  are  perpetually  falling 
on  the  higher  regions  of  the  mountains.  These  ices  are  in  a 
state  of  continual  progressiou  towards  the  valleys ;  and  project 
more  or  less  into  them  at  diferent  times,  according  to  the 
warmth  or  coldness  of  the  season,  or  tbe  pressure  from  above. 

The  shapes  of  these  masses  of  half-frozen  snow,  and  half 
ice,  are  indefinitely  varied ;  as  though  a  stream,  tossed  *with 
tempests,  had  been  in  an  instant  frozen  motionless.  Some 
masses  aid  the  Imagination  to  fancy  a  confused  mixture  of 
towers,  and  spires,  ana  pyramids,  and  rocks  of  crystal ;  for  a 
thousand  strange  and  fantastic  forms  glitter  in  the  sun-b€«no, 
and  reflect  prismatic  rays.  Their  ^neral  hues  vary  from  a 
dusky  blackish  color,  to  a  beautiful  tin^  of  green  or  blue.  In 
some  glaciers,  where  sudden  convulsions  have  taken  place 
from  above,  a  large  fragment  of  rock  may  be  sometimes  round 
oddly  sustained  on  the  top  of  a  vast  pyramid  of  ice.  In  some 
places,  huge  stones  gradually  ^netrate  deeper  and  deeper 
mto  the  mass  which  they  have  aided  to  mek,  by  their  contact 
with  its  surface  in  the  heat  of  summer;  thus  forming  deep 
wells  below.  Some  of  these  heaps  of  ice  are  of  a  light  green ; 
others,  in  the  lower  beds,  of  a  dark  blue. 

During  the  winter,  a  solemn  and  portentous  silence  usually 
reigns  over  these  icy  mountain-domains :  but  when  spring  re- 
turns, there  is  every  where  a  commotion  ;  and  noises  are  heard, 
as  though  a  genei-al  rebellion  were  taking  place  among  the 
vassals  that  have  beem  chained,  in  frozen  fetters,  to  nature's 
throne.  Far  and  wide  among  the  glaciers,  sounds  the  hoarse 
murmur  of  the  stream  that  is  working  its  secret  way  beneath 
the  ice ;  hollow  moanings  follow, — ^that  might  appal  an  imagi- 
nation less  sensitive  than  that  of  those  who,  like  myriads  of 
the  Swiss,  have  been  nurtured  in  all  the  ^loom  of  superstition ; 
explosions  are  heard  similar  to  the  firing  of  artillery ; — ^the 
mountain  trembles  with  the  wild  uproar,  and  awful  chasms 
are  rent  along  these  crags  of  eternal  ice,  with  a  noise  like  the 
crash  of  thunder  to  those  who  are  in  the  midst  of  the  storm. 

It  is  these  yawnine  chasms  which  have  so  often  proved  the 
destruction  of  the  bold  adventurer,  who  explores  these  frozen 
regions  of  terror.  In  sprine  the  rocky  masses  that,  before, 
seemed  bound  by  the  hand  of  winter  in  perpetual  repose, 
change  their  position,  and  vary  their  forms  every  hour ;  and 
the  water,  which  can  find  no  vent  below,  suddenly  bursts  the 
barriers  that  check  its  course :  a  furious  torrent  rages  through 
the  ice,  and  in  some  cases  forms  to  itself  a  hideous  chasm,  a 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  nearly  as  many  broad ;  and,  with 
waters  of  a  palish  blue,  hurries  through  the  valley  to  announce 
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to  distant  cantons  that  its  prison  has  been  broken ;  while,  either 
blending  with  other  streams,  or  tinged  with  the  soil  which  it 
tears  up  in  its  raging  course,  it  sometimes  assumes  a  shade 
which  might  claim  to  be  that  of  the  fabled  Styx  or  the  Co^ 
cytus. 

Of  these  glaciers,  not  less  than  four  hundred  are  reckoned  to 
belong  to  the  Southern  range  of  the  Alps,  beginning  with  Mont 
Blanc :  many  run  between  the  mountains,  to  the  extent  of  eigh- 
teen or  t^renty  miles  in  length ;  some  nearer  thirty ;  being 
sometimes  from  one  to  two  miles  broad.  The  total  superficies 
of  the  glaciers  of  the  southern  chain  alone,  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated, would  form  a  field  of  ice  of  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred square  miles !  Some  of  the  fissures  in  these  solid 
masses,  are  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  feet  in  depth  I  With 
the  exception  of  a  small  part  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  some  isolated 
spots  of  Lapland  and  Norway,  travellers  inform  us  that  these 
remarkable  phenomena  are  to  be  found  nowhere  in  Europe 
but  in  the  Alps ;  the  glaciers  of  which,  are  the  cradles  of  mign- 
ty  rivers,  as  the  Rhine,  and  the  Rhone,  besides  many  other 
streams. 

At  the  inn,  small  slabs  of  ice  from  one  of  the  glaciers  were 
brought  to  table  with  the  butter,  in  order  to  keen  it  cool, — an 
humble,  but  useful  application  of  the  wonders  or  nature  in  a 
warm  day  in  August.  And  while  here,  we  could  not  but  ad- 
mire the  genuine  kind-heartedness  of  a  poor  Swiss,  of  the  Pay^ 
de  Vaud,  who  waited  on  us.  One  of  our  party  being  ill,  the 
keller,  or gargon  perceived  it;  and  being ^uch  subject  to  dis- 
order of  the  stomach,  he  with  great  frankness  volunteered  some 
medicine  which  he  had  procured  for  himself,  from  his  uncle, 
who  was  a  medical  man.  Had  we  been  willing  to  accept  it, 
he  would  freely  have  given  us  the  whole  bottle  of  medicine, 
which  he  very  earnestly  pressed,  saying  with  great  simplicity 
''^Si  ceUtfait  du  bien  d  Madame,  c'est  la  meme  chose  que  »ije  U 
prenais  moi-metne.  Though  the  vast  influx  of  travellers  into 
Switzerland  cannot  fail  insensibly  to  operate  on  the  character 
and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  frequented  places, 
it  was  pleasing  frequently  to  recognise  instances  of  all  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  native  simplicity  of  the 
Swiss. 

We  were  much  gratified,  towards  nightfall,  to  be  serenaded 
by  several  sweet  lemale  voices,  singing  the  peculiar  and  ro- 
mantic airs  of  this  mountain  region.  In  some  part  of  the  Alps, 
the  ancient  custom  still  lingers,  of  rounding  tne  aipenhom  in 
the  evening ;  not  only  as  the  kuhrethftf  or  cattle  call, — but  as  a 
salutation  in  which  we  may  perceive  the  traces  of  those  devout 
feelings,  which  these  scenes  appear  so  calculated  to  cherish. 
When  the  sun  had  already  set  in  the  valley,  and  his  last  Heht 
BtiU  clung  to  the  snowy  summits,  the  herdainaii  who  dwelt  toe 

voti.  VI.  15 
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highest  up  the  mountain-side,  proclaimed  through  his  horn 
hSfet  OoU  den  Herm;*  which  words  were  repeated  by  the 
neighboring  herdsmen,  till  all  the  surrounding  rocks  and  mouo- 
tains  hecame  vocal  to  the  praise  of  their  Creator,  and  re-echoed 
the  pious  anthem  Lobel  Gotl  den  Herm,  After  this,  it  is  said, 
a  solemn  silence  was  accustomed  to  prevail,  while  all  knelt 
down,  and  uttered,  bare-headed,  their  evening  prayer.  The 
horn  then  sounded,  through  the  increasing  shadows,  the  part- 
ing word  Oule  NcichUi  when  all  the  other  horns,  and  the  sur- 
faces of  the  rocks,  responded  GiUe  Nadu ; — which  was  the 
signal  for  these  children  of  the  Alps  to  retire  to  rest. 

Remains  of  this  interesting  custom  are  still  to  be  met  with ; 
and  similar  characteristics  of  distant  times  are  frequently  re- 
cognised by  the  traveller,  in  the  remoter  places,  in  such  saJutiu 
tions  as  QoU  grass*  euch;\ — Quten  Morgen  geb*  eueh  CroU;\ — 
Ouu  Nachi  geb*  eiich  Oott.\  The  influence  of  France  on  Switz- 
erland has,  no  doubt,  grievously  corrupted  many  parts  of  this 
country ;  but  traces  are  everywhere  to  be  seen  of  a  purer  and 
more  simple  age. 

The  little  church  of  Grindelwald  is  Protestant,  as  Is  the 
bulk  of  the  population  of  the  Bernese  canton.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  building  to  attract  notice ;  but  under  the  porch 
was  an  object  which  mournfully  harmonised  with  the  awM 
sublimity  of  the  surroundmg  scenery.  It  was  a  gray  marble 
tablet  With  the  following  afiecting  inscription : 

Aiin6  Mouron,  Ministre  du  Saiot  Evansilep 

Cher  k  I'B^lise  par  see  talens  et  aa  pifete ; 

Nh  l>  Chardonne  daDa  le  Canton  de  Vaud, 

Le  UI  Oct^  1791 ; 

Admirant  dans  ces  raontagnea 

Lea  ouvragea  magntfiquea  de  Dieu, 

Tomba  cana  un  gouflre 

De  la  mer  de  glace ; 

Le  31  Aout  1821. 

Ici  repose  son  corp% 

Retire  deTablme  aprds  12  ioura, 

Par  Ch.  Burgener  du  Orinaelwald* 

Sea  parens  et  an  amis, 

Pleurant  sa  mort  prematurfee, 

Lui  ont  felevfe  ce  monument. 

Heureuz  d^s  i  present  ceuz  qui  meurent  an  Seigneur. 

Apoc.  xiv.  13- 

The  simplicity  of  this  plain  inscription  is  peculiarly  a£kct- 
iog.    It  telj%  in  fo w  words,  the  melancholy  tale,  and  leaves  the 

•  Praise  God  the  Lord* 

t  Good  niebt. 

t  May  God  greet  you. 

f  May  GKxl  gire  you  a  good  morning. 

II  May  Ood  giro  you  a  good  night. 
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Imagination  to  supply  the  rest.  The  churchyard  was  lonely, 
and  DO  human  being  was  near,  except  the  dead.  The  wildness 
of  the  mountains  that  towered  immediately  above,  became 
more  deeply  impressive ;  and  they  seemed  to  have  an  aspect 
of  ruthless  horror,  as  they  frowned  on  the  sod  that  covered  the 
remains  of  one  who  had  fallen  a  victim  in  the  attempt  to  climb 
their  dreadful  precipices.  In  contemplating  such  a  scene,  it 
was  scarcely  possible  not  to  feel  the  mind  recalled  from  its 
ordinary  thoughts,  and  filled  with  a  train  of  solemn  and  mio- 

fled  emotions ;  which  were  only  interrupted  by  repeated  sounds 
y  no  means  familiar,  though  distinctly  heard  ;  and  somewhat 
resembling  slight  and  distant  claps  of  thunder.  These  noises 
I  concluded  must  arise  from  the  falling  of  avalanches  among 
the  mountains ;  and  hearing  a  repetition  of  the  same  noise 
while  in  the  common  room  of  the  inn,  od  inquiry,  I  was  told  it 
was  a  lavange,  or  avalanche ;  and  that  it  is  common  for  them 
here  to  be  heard  to  fall  many  times  every  day.  * 

These  avalanches  may  take  place  at  all  seasons;  for  in  the 
Oberland  it  is  not  at  all  unusual,  even  in  the  summer,  as  we 
ourselves  often  witnessed,  for  snow  to  fall  on  the  mountains 
during  the  night;  and  to  throw  a  fleecy  mantle  over  their 
lower  parts,  which  were  before  bare.  When  this  new  snow 
falls  on  the  frozen  surfaces  of  former  snows,  it  easily  forms 
avalanches ;  for  the  wind  blowing  on  the  higher  summits  de- 
taches successive  masses  of  the  recent  fall ;  and  the)r  accir.nu- 
late  as  they  descend  from  ledge  to  ledge  of  the  sloping  rocks, 
till  they  onen  acquire  an  immense  magnitude.  Men  and  cat- 
tle have  frequently  been  extricated  from  avalanches  of  this 
kind,  which  had  buried  them,  as  the  snow  is  soft  and  not  very 
compact.  The  sun,  moreover,  frequently  so  acts  on  the  glo' 
ciers,  in  summer,  as  to  produce  avalanches  of  them  :  vast  masses 
of  ice  are  tumbled  into  the  valleys,  and  have  been  known 
to  be  propelled  down  inclined  planes  of  many  miles  in  length.*. 

*  Montgomery  beautifully  compares  the  efiects  of  the  invasion  of  Switz- 
erland by  republican  France,  in  1798,  to  the  desolations  produced  by  these 
falls;  though  some  parts  of  the  description  are  more  applicable  to  the 
snow  avalanche :  * 

"  By  a  hundred  winters  piled. 
When  the  glaciers  dark  with  death, 
Hang  o'er  precipices  wild, 
Hang^-suspended  by  a  breath ; 

If  a  pulse  but  throb  alarm, 
Headlong  down  the  steep  they  fbll ; 
For  a  pulse  will  break  the  charm, — 
Bounding,  bursting,— burymg  ail. 

Struck  with  horror  stiff  and  pale, 
When  the  chaos  breaks  on  high, 
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Sometimes,  in  the  winter  season,  furious  whirlwinds,  wfakh 
tear  up  the  rock>planted  pine,  and  overturn  the  habitatioDs  of 
men,  will  snatch  masses  of  snow  from  the  Alpine  sununits.  and 
drive  them  alona;  in  clouds,  like  t'le  sands  of  the  Arabian  des- 
erts ;  till  they  fill  up  immense  tracts  of  the  valleys ;  and  Ixiry 
beneath  them  the  tallest  way-posts  which  arc  set  up  to  direct 
the  traveller. 

In  the  spring,  the  enormous  heaps  of  snow  that  have  col- 
lected during  the  winter,  and  have  been  bound  together  b^ 
frost,  become  detached  by  a  sudden  thaw ;  and  the  deep  si- 
lence of  the  Alpine  villages  is  broken  bv  the  thunderings  of 
the  avalanches,  which  re-echo  through  tne  mountains.  Even 
the  solid  crags  are  often  torn  away  by  them  in  their  fell ;  and 
whole  forests,  immense  quantities  of  earth,  with  huge  masses 
of  rock,  and  of  hard  frozen  snow,  are  precipitated  together,  in 
wild  disorder,  and  hurled  with  great  violence  into  the  valleys ; 
SQ  that  houses,  and  sometimes  entire  villages,  have  been  over- 
whelmed in  sudden  and  hideous  ruin.  In  a  few  nnoments,  all 
vestiges  of  human  industry  are  as  if  they  had  never  been ;  and 
Nature,  as  though  indignant  at  the  encroachments  of  roan  upon 
her  domains  of  ice  and  snow,  takes  destructive  reprisals*  as  it 
were,  on  his  boldness,  with  her  terrible  avalanches,  and  her 
bursting  torrents.* 

In  the  spring,  when  there  is  most  danger  to  be  apprehended* 
in  consequence  of  the  change  of  temperature,  not  only  the  con- 
vulsions which  the  air  undergoes  by  means  of  thunder  and 

All  that  view  it  (torn  the  vale, 
AU  that  see  ii  coming,  die  I 

In  a  day  and  hoar  accurst 
O'er  the  wretched  land  or  TELL, 
Thus  the  Gallic  glacier  burst, 
Thus  the  GalUc  gladcrfeiU" 

Wandertr  qf  SwUzeriand, 

*  During  the  passage  of  a  French  army  over  the  Splfigen  pane,  at  (be 
gorge  of  Uardioellf  a  poor  drummer  was  carried  down  inio  an  ab^se  ty  in 
aTBianche  from  abovff^  the  snow  had  so  fiu  preaeryed  him  from  being  injur- 
ed in  falling}  that  he  was  able  to  extricate  himself  from  it  i  and  to  Mat  his 
drum  as  a  signal  of  distress ;— but  it  was  in  vain  1  hours  elapeed,  and  the 
sounds  were  still  heard ;  but  none,  alas  I  oould  rescue  the  poor  aoldierfrom 
his  frightful  fate. 

In  the  canton  of  Grisons,  which  has  been  especially  subject  to  the  rav- 
ages of  avalanches,  the  small  village  of  Rueras  was  visited  with  such  t 
calamity,  in  1749,  during  the  night :  but  strange  to  say,  the  shodt  was  is 
this  instance  so  unfelt  at  the  moment,  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
about  fifty  or  sixty  persons  who  were  dug  out  of  the  snow,  it  was  only 
known  by  the  extraordinary  length  of  the  darkness,  and  the  morning  not 
returning  as  usual!  To  about  rarty  individuals  it  never  returned  more! 
Similar  catastrophes,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  happen  in  Switzerisod 
slmost  every  year*— See  BmUU^9  VUtM, 
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Storms,  but  even  the  least  vibratioD,— such  as  that  occasioned 
by  the  bells  on  horses'  heads,  the  crack  of  a  whip,  or  even 
speaking  aloud,  is  said  to  have  power  to  bring  down  an  im- 
pending avalanche.  On  this  account,  travellers  who  have  to 
cross  mountains,  often  set  off  very  early  in  the  morning,  before 
the  snow  has  begun  to  soften  in  the  sun  ;  and  the  guides  some* 
times  fire  a  pistol,  previously  to  reaching  those  spots  where 
they  know  there  is  most  danger,  in  order  to  bring  the  masses 
at  once  down  from  the  mountains,  while  the  party  is  in 
a  place  of  a  safety.  Tremendous  noises  frequently  precede 
the  fall  of  avalanches ;  which  omen  aids  the  traveller  to  es- 
cape. Their  magnitude  is  sometimes  so  enormous  that  they 
have  been  known  to  cover  a  valley  to  the  extent  of  three  miles 
from  the  base  of  the  mountain ;  and  their  destructive  effects, 
in  altering  the  course  of  streams,  and  in  causine  floods,  have 
been  felt  at  the  distance  of  many  miles  from  the  ^ace  at  which 
they  were  precipitated. 

"Of (rushing  sudden  irom  the  loaded  cliffs, 
Mountains  of  snow  their  gaiherinir  terrors  roll ; 
From  steep  to  steep  loud  thundering  down  they  come, 
A  wintry  waste  in  dire  commotion  all ; 
And  herds  and  flocks  and  travellers,  and  swains, 
And  sometimes  whole  brigades  of  marching  troops, 
Or  hamlets,  sleeping  in  the  dead  of  night, 
Are  deep  beneath  the  smothering  ruin  hurled.'' 


LETTER   XII. 

Valley  of  Lauterbnmnen—The  Jungfrau— The  Staub-bach-~lnterlachen 
— English  Chapel— Vicinity  of  Interlachen — Hofstetter's  Pension — 
Awkward  situation  on  the  Aarderbrrg^Unterseen— The  Jungfrau— 
Road  to  the  Valley  of  Frutigen— Chalets— Village  of  Fnitigen— Kaa- 
derthal— Kandersteg — Advice  of  Guides. 

Mt  dear  Fbiend  : — On  leaving  Grindelwald,  we  returned  to 
Zweilutschinen,  a  place  so  called  from  the  ttoo  gtr earns  that 
here  meet ;  the  combined  waters  of  which  were  on  our  left,  on 
the  road  from  Interlachen.  One  of  these  torrents  accompanied 
us  from  the  glaciers  of  Grindelwald,  and  is  called  the 
Schwartz-lutschin,  or  black  torrent ;— the  other,  the  Weiss-lut- 
schin,  or  white  torrent,  flows  from  the  valley  of  Lauterbruunen ; 
the  names  of  these  streams  beinoj  indicative  of  their  diflerence 
of  color.  The  valleys  of  Grindelwald  and  Lauterbrunnen  are 
separated  by  a  chain  of  mountains ;  so  we  retraced  our  stepSt 
and  kavioff  rocrossed  the  rustic  bridge,  proceeded  towards  the 
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latter  narrow  valley.  We  were  now  literally  walled  in,  oa 
both  sides,  by  stupendous  mountains ;  and  before  us  reared  its 
migltty  head  the  colossal  Jungfrau,  which  rises  from  this  ro- 
mantic valley  to  the  amazing  height  of  10,400  feet ;  or  12,900 
above  the  sea. 

This  awful  mass  Is  more  elevated  than  any  of  the  mountains 
of  Grindelwald :  and  is  regarded  as  the  most  magnificent  of 
all  the  Nofihem  chain,  or  of  the  Helvetian  Alps, — ^the  range 
which  runs  north  of  the  Valais,  commencing  with  Mount  ^ 
netz,  and  reaching,  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  the  St 
Gothard ;  which  is  situated  between  the  cantons  of  Uri  and 
Tictno. 

In  ascending  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen,  the  view  of  the 
Jungfrau  is  exceedingly  grand.  The  extreme  whiteness  and 
brilliancy  of  the  perpetual  snows  which  cover  its  enormous 
sides,  and  its  vast  massy  head,-^and  the  towering  pinnacles 
which  seem  to  rise  from  numerous  basins  and  gorges  into  smne 
pure  elemental  region,  far  above  all  the  dark  abutments  of  the 
base,  conveyed  to  the  mind  an  impiession  ot  elevation  greater 
than  we  had  before  received ;  and  it  was  impossible  oot  to  feel 
astonishment,  in  the  contemplation  ef  this  vast  heap  of  Alps : 
with  such  majesty  and  solidity,  do  they  appear  piled  up  to  the 
very  heavens.  The  glaciers  of  this  throne  of  eternal  snows 
should  be  viewed,  we  understood,  from  the  Steinberg,  a  neigh- 
boring mountain ;  or  from  the  side  next  the  Valais ;  as,  from 
these  positions,  they  are  seen  branching  out  to  an  immense 
extent;  especially  the  glacier  of  Aletsch,  which  reaches 
up  ^ards  or  twenty  miles  m  length,  and  nearly  to  the  Rhone. 

The  Jungfrau  is  such  an  assemblage  of  terrific  rocks,  and 
fri{;htful  precipices,  that  its  summit  was  long  supposed  to  be 
quite  inaccessible.  Some  thirty  years  ago,  an  unfortunate  in- 
dividual who  attempted  the  ascent,  was  never  heard  of  more ; 
and  was  believed  to  have  fallen  into  some  one  of  the  yawning 
chasms  on  one  side  of  the  mountain,  and  to  have  perished, 
either  by  an  instantaneous  death,  or  by  being  carried  down 
with  an  aviilanche,  so  as  to  linger  for  a  time  in  an  abyss  of 
eternal  snow,  conscious  of  the  hopeless  horror  of  his  situation ! 
Unintimidated  by  this  unhappy  fate,  two  brothers  named 
Meyer,  determined,  in  July  1811,  to  obtain  the  perilous  honor 
of  planting  their  feet,  where  no  human  being  had  ever  been 
known  to  tread  before.  Afler  they  had  spent  one  night  on  the 
ice,  their  attendants  lost  courage  and  returned ;  the  brothers^ 
however,  persevered,  though  almost  blinded  by  the  dazzling 
brightness  of  the  snow ;  and  passed  another  night  still  higher 
in  this  frozen  and  hazardous  region.  On  the  following  day, 
they  proceeded  in  the  ascent,  wearing  black  veils  to  protect 
*^eir  eyes ;  and  after  intense  and  perilous  labor,  they  at  length 
i>ed  the  loftiest  snows  of  the  Jungfrau,  in  a  heayen  which 
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tYieT-  described  as  of  a  pure,  deep,  and  cloudless  azure.  They^ 
raised  a  flag  on  this  unearthly  spot,  and  descended  in  safety. 
At  ivrindeiwald  we  saw,  in  the  travellers'  book)  a  long  ac^ 
couQt  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  made,  a  few  davs  before,  by 
a  young  Scotchman.  He  and  his  guides  had  undergone  great 
dangers,  and,  in  their  descent,  let  ttiemselves  down  awful  pre-^ 
cipices  with  ropes.  The  attempt  was  to  be  made  again  on  the 
following  Monday,  but  as  the  weather  on  that  day  was  wet»  it 
must  have  been  deferred. 

The  village  of  Lauterbrunnen  has  an  air  of  considerable 
comfort,  and  a  ver^  picturesque  appearance, — ^being  plenti- 
fully ornamented  with  trees,  and  enclosed  by  stupendous  walls 
of  rock :  its  pretty-looking  new  church  gives  it  a  modern  ap- 
pearance, which  is  interestingly  contrasted  with  the  surround- 
fng  antiquities  of  nature.    The  inn  at  the  entrance  of  the 
village,  from  Grindelwald,  is  commodious,  and  its  back  win- 
dows command  a  magnificent  view  of  the  piled  masses  of  the 
Jungfrau.  Opposite  the  little  church,  and  on  the  right  side  of  the 
valley,  is  the  Staub-bach  cascade,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
waterfalls  in  this  land  of  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful.    The 
long  line  of  perpendicular  rock,  fringed  with  pines  along  the 
summit,  down  which  it  is  precipitated  into  the  valley,  resem- 
bles an  enormous  rampart  that  might  have  been  reared  up  to 
defend  some  Babylon  of  gianta,  by  a  race  hke  those  who  were 
fabled  to  have  heaped  Ossa  upon  Pelion       ^    ^     ^    .      , 

The  Staub-bach  descends  from  a  height  of  about  nme  hun- 
dred feet.  Two  slender  streams,  falling  from  the  top  of  the 
rock,  dash  against  it,  together  perhaps  about  half Avay  down- 
then  blend  their  waters,  and  hasten  to  the  valley.  The  whole 
has  an  exceedingly  light  and  airy  effect,  rather  elegant  than 
crand,  as  the  quantity  of  water  is  but  small,  compared  with  the 
vast  height  of  the  fall.  In  the  descent,  the  water  is  so  foamy 
and  dispersed,  that  at  a  distance,  it  is  like  a  misty  veil  hanging 
from  the  wall  of  rock,  and  undulating  m  the  zephyr.  This  is 
an  exauisitelr  beautiful  cascade ;  and  its  name,  dust-stream^ 
mav  be  derived  from  its  being  so  much  scattered  in  spray. 
Whether  the  fall  is  materially  altered  m  its  character  by  a 
welter  season  we  did  not  learn  ;  but  it  is  easy,  m  this  neigh- 
borhood, to  trace  the  eflFects  of  those  violent  storms  of  ram, 
which  sometimes,  on  a  sudden,  swell  the  streams  into  raging 
cataracts,  that  flood  the  valley,  and  sweep  rocks,  trees,  the 
dwellinS  of  man,  and  the  fruits  of  his  agricultural  labor,  all 
before  tb<;m,  in  one  common  desolation. 

On  our  return  to  Interlachen,  we  established  ourselves  at 
the  agreeable  Pension  of  Christen  Hofstettcr.  This  is  one  of 
alwut  a  dozen,  or  more,  very  respectable  boarding-houses  ;  at 
which,  for  the  sum  of  five  or  six  francs  per  day,  provisions  ana 
lodgingt  with  every  conifort,  may  be  obtained. 


l^tiably  no  spot  in  Switzerland  is  so  much  frequented  as  % 
rural  place  of  residence,  during  the  summer  months,  as  tiiii. 
Last  season,  there  were,  here,  in  all,  seven  hundred  visitors,  of 
whom  five  hundred  were  English.  The  day  after  our  retura 
from  Lauterbrunnen  was  Sunday ;  and  as  two  of  our  par^ 
were  invalids,  I  went  alone  to  the  English  chapel ;  which  is 
part  of  the  ancient  Au^stine  monastery,  and  nunnery ;  situ- 
ated in  a  spot  which  is  finely  shaded  by  noble  walnut  and 
lime  trees.  In  1431,  the  nunneiy  was  suppressed  by  the  reien- 
Ing  pope,  on  account  of  the  disorders  and  irregularities  that 
here  took  place.  TKe  clergyman  who  officiates  during  the 
summer,  is  from  the  English  episcopal  church  at  Nlce^ — a  very 
respectable  and  excellent  man  ;  and  his  sermon  was  decidedly 
evangelical  and  faithful.  The  number  of  the  hearers  could  nol 
he  less  than  a  hundred  and  fift^,  or  two  hundred. 

Interlachen,  the  name  of  whiqh  would  seem,  originally,  1o 
have  been  Roman,  is  situated,  as  the  word  impor^  betweoi 
two  lakes, — ^those  of  Brientz  and  Thun,  in  a  beautiful  valley, 
walled  towards  the  east,  west,  and  north,  by  mountains ;  but, 
on  the  south,  opening  into  a  plain,  in  the  midst  of  which  rises 
a  high  ereen  hill,  which  is  so  easy  of  access  that  it  is  called 
the  *  Lady's  Mountain.'  The  Aar,  which  flows  between  the 
two  lakes,  has  three  bridges  over  it ;  two  of  these,  across  its 
separate  streams,  unite  it  with  the  small,  ancient,  and  dilapi- 
dated  village  of  Unterseen  ;  the  name  of  which  signifies  toe 
same  as  *  Interlachen.'  Immediately  over  this  village,  frown 
the  bare  and  stupendous  rocks  of  the  Aarderberg  mountain. 
The  roads  ^hich  intersect  the  valley  are  excellent ;  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  mountains,  and  the  Swiss  cottages,  you  might 
suppose  yourself  in  England ;— so  green  is  this  fine  umbra- 
geous vale ;  and  so  fertile  is  its  soil. 

An  aereeable  sylvan  walk,  of  short  extent,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Aar,  leads  to  a  promontory  which  projects  into  the  wesU 
ern  end  of  the  lake  of  Brientz ;  heie  are  situated  the  hamlet 
and  church  of  Rin^genberg;  and  the  ruined  tower  of  an  old 
castle  embosomed  in  trees.  This  scene  is  singularly  pictur- 
esque ;  having  very  much  the  effect  of  an  island  lake ;  especially 
m  coming  in  a  boat  from  Brientz.  The  main  road,  leading 
fh>m  the  head  of  the  lake,  through  the  village,  is  wide  and 
perfectly  level,  with  rows  of  lofty  walnut  trees  on  each  side; 
so  Rs  tonave  quite  a  sylvan,  English  effect.  The  road  through 
Unterseen,  to  Neuhaus,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  of 
Thun,  is  equally  good,  and  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  alnnist 
straight.  The  valley  here,  also,  is  rich  with  well-cuhivated 
fields,  in  every  part  of  it ;  and  is  bordered  by  mounuains,  cob- 
siderably  lower  than  those  which  are  immediately  above  In- 
terlachen ;  on  which,  more  than  once,  during  our  stay,  we  ob- 
served the  newly-fallen  snow,  in  the  morning. 
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Indeed  this  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  situations  in  the 
"whole  country.    You  are  embosomed  in  mountains ; — ^near  two 
of  the  finest  lakes ;— in  a  lovely,  rich,  and  fertile  vale ;— with 
the  snows  of  the  gigantic  Jungfrau  in  view,  between  the  gorges 
of  other  mountains:— in  the  neighborhood  are  Grindelwald 
and  Lauterbrunnen,  and  other  scenes  of  beauty  and  grandeur : 
so  that,  here,  there  is  an  assemblage, — within  a  comparatively 
small  compass, — of  some  of  the  most  romantic  and  sublime 
features  of  this  truly  extraordinary  country.    Add  to  which, 
there  is  an  English  evangelical  ministry ; — while  almost  every 
comfor  tis  torbe  procured  in  the  boarding-houses,  that  Engli^n 
habits  can  desire ;  which  is  not  the  case  in  every  part  of 
Switzerland.    At  a  little  shop,  which  is  called  the  Public  Li- 
brary,  Galignani's  Messenger  is  regularly  obtained   from 
Paris. 

At  the  table  d^hdte  of  our  Peiuiont  was  a  motley  assemblage, 
and  almost  a  Babel  of  langunges.  There  was  a  Russian  lady 
of  distinction,  and  part  of  her  family,  who  spoke  German  and 
French;  a  Dutch  couple;  a  Spaniard;  Swiss,  from  the 
French  cantons ;  and  iraany  English,  who  everywhere,  since 
we  nad  left  England,  formed  the  majority  of  travellers.  Great 
decorum  prevailed,  and  we  did  not  observe  that  any  cards  or 
dice  were  introduced, — so  commonly  to  be  seen  in  the  German 
inns.  There  was  also  affability  enough  even  among  the  re- 
served English,  to  render  it  probable,  that  if  any  one  of  the 
company  bad  fallen  into  the  Aar  at  the  end  of  the  orchard,-— 
the  joke  might  not  have  been  practically  exemplified,-— of  one 
*  Englishman  declining  to  save  another  from  drowning,  on  the 
ground  of  not  having  previously  been  formally  introduced* 

The  numbers  continually  varied ;  as  on  most  days,  some 
were  arriving,  and  some  departing :  some  returning,  to  tell  of 
what  they  had  seen  in  their  tours ;  others  setting  out  to  visit 
Lucern,  or  Thun  ;  or  to  ascend  the  Wengern  Alp,  in  order  to 
watch  the  avalanches  of  the  Jungfrau :  or  to  explore  the  frozen 
glaciers: — ^these  travellers  would  be  distinguished  by  their 
mountain  costume ;  consisting  of  alight  frock  and  pantaloons, 
a  wallet,  an  alpenstock,  or  spiked  pole, — and,  sometimes,  a 
pair  of  sandals  with  iron  spikes,  for  safety  in  walking  over 
slippery  paths.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  Switzerland  to  meet  a 
party  of  holiday  school-boys  accoutred  in  this  way;  and 
-alping  is  a  favofite  amusement  with  the  German  students. 

Two  days  of  almost  incessant  rain,  and  the  indisposition  of 
two  of  our  party,*  prevented  me,  during  the  week  of  our  stay 

*  Interlachen  has  the  advantage  of  the  medical  skill  of  Dr.  Charles 
Ebereold.  This  amiable  man  is  very  successful,  and  indefatigable  in  his 
profession ;  and,  in  viaitinz  his  patients,  is  constantly  taking  long  and 
fsiir n'nflr  journeys  among  the  mou  ntains. 
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Iiereb  ^roro  going  to  may  djstance;  and  I  did  little  but  read  at 
home ;  or  walk  about  the  immediate  neifhUirbood  ;  or  wa^ 
the  white,  misty  douds  which  frequently  dimmed,  and  halU 
shrouded  the  mountains»---giving  them  that  air  of  mystic  and 
spectral  grandeur,  which  is  thrown  over  vast  objects,  by  inde- 
tmctnesB  of  outline,  and  is  one  aoKxi^  the  many  interesting 
phases  of  nature,  in  this  land  of  sublimities. 

The  orchard  of  Hofstetter's  Pension  is  bordered  by  the 
rapid  Aar,  which  runs  from  the  lake  of  Brientz  into  that  of 
Thun.  Immediately  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  rises  tlK 
Aarderberg  mountam ;  reaching  like  a  huge  rampart  all  along 
the  vale  of  Interlachen,  and  terminating  in  the  prodigioos 
rocks  which  overhang  Unterseen.  This  mountain  is  clothed 
to  the  very  ridee  with  forests,  excepting  where  the  nuroeroui 
Alpine  torrents  have  worn  for  themselves  deep  channels  in  the 
rocks,  from  the  summit  to  the  base.  A  short  ascent  leads  to 
an  arbor ;  and  higher  up  the  mountain,  is  a  beautiful  patch  of 
greensward,  which  is  so  steep  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
climb :  the  trouble  however  is  repaid  by  the  beauty^  of  the 
scene  which  here  presents  itself.  The  picturesque  village  c£ 
Interlachen  lies  below : — in  front  is  the  Jangfrau,  which  b 
almost  everywhere  seen  in  these  parts,  in  consequence  of  its 
yastneas,  and  its  height :  the  two  L^kes  ark  expanded  on  the 
right  and  lef\ ;  and  the  beautiful  and  smiling  valley  is  between 
them  :  the  tout  etuembU  is  magnificent. 

Another  solitary  excursion  in  the  same  direction,  on  a  subse- 

auent  day,  was  not  quite  so  agreeable.  Being  desirous  of  seeing 
le  prospect  from  the  surnmii  of  the  Aarderberg,  I  crossed 
the  covered  bridge  situated  at  the  point  where  the  Aar  issues 
from  the  lake  of  Brientz ;  and  having  obtained  some  informa- 
tion from  a  peasant  as  to  what  turns  to  take, — after  some  little 
difficulty,  on  account  of  the  great  steepness  of  the  ascent,  and 
the  intervention  of  rocks  which  sometimes  rendered  nect-ssary 
a  circuitous  route, — I  found  my  way,  through  a  vast  pine-for- 
est  to  the  ridge  of  the  mountam.  The  view  was  of  the  same 
description  as  before,  but  more  extended ;  comprising  the  val- 
ley on  the  other  side  of  the  Aarderberg,  and  the  mountains  be- 
yond it ;  including  a  summit  or  two  capped  with  snow. 

I  walked  along  the  ridge  of  the  Aarderberg,  till  I  came  op* 
posite  to  Unterseen ;  and  had  a  commading  view  of  the  lake 
of  Thun,  and  of  the  lofty  summits  that  appear  to  surround  its 
extremity.  No  one  being  near,  I  could  ootain  no  information 
as  to  the  track ;  and  unfortunately  lost  myself.  Thinking  the 
descent  would  be  nearer  down  to  Unterseen,  than  to  return 
the  way  I  came,  as  the  mountain  is  lower  where  it  overhangs 
that  village;  and  seeing,  as  I  thought,  a  path,  I  followed  it: 
but  after  descending  for  half  an  hour,  I  came  to  the  edge  of 
the  perpendicular  rocks  above  Unterseen,  and  fbond  that  the 
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path  I  thought  was  human,  was  in  reality  only  one  worn  by 
the  goats ;  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  down  the  moun- 
tain  that  way.  I  had  now  left  home  about  four  hours,  and  had 
been  fatigued  with  the  ascent ;  there  was,  ^^^f  f '^  ^^^f^fl 
naUve  left  but  to  rc-ascend,  through  the  thick  ^r^^^  the 
summit ;  and  having  gained  it,  to  return  by  the  way  \^°1®  • 
but  I  missed  the  path;  and  became  entirely  confused, by  j^r- 
ceiving  a  number  of  similar  narrow  tracks,  leading  in  diflerent 

^er  Mother  hour's  laborious  exertion,  in  a««"Pi'°?'j^!!^: 

to  find  my  way  back  to  the  mounta.iulop,  through  the  wom, 

and  beiDg'by  no  means  easy  with  respect  to  my  frtu^n  and 

prospectl-I  resolved  to  change  my  Pla'''''''dinstMdof  erthCT 

LceJiding  or  descending,  to  endeavor,  as  m»c^*f*!Ti  aK 

of  the  fo^  and  the  ruggedne^  of  the  '«*7/°^"S'iSK 

to  keep  hori«>ntall5r  along.the  dechv'ty.  m  tte  ho^of  «m^^ 

to  one  of  those  ravines  which,  from  the  yaiiey,  i  "«*  »"T'    . 

ronning  from  the  top  to  the  base  of  the  mouhtjan.    In    he 

course  of  these  exertfons  I  became  »« '^''austed,  from  havin| 

nothing  whatever  with  me  to  «it  or  dnnk,  that  I  !««?°l'««* 

to  lie  dbwn  several  times,  in  order  to  gain  fresh^rengto. 

At  lenirth.  1  succeeded  in  arrivmg  at  one  ofthf  ravwM^ 
«wK  uS  Hnwn^Whh  a  very  steep  inclination  to  the  base  of 
Ihe  moii^^nd^rSy  b?the  ^elp  of  ""y  u-brelK  and 
Wlv  bv  cnneinK  to  the  roots  of  the  trees  which  the  wnt^ 

KlMeR^re,-!  fas/^'^K^rKt^J^^X^fto^ 

the  shelving  plates  of  rock,  of  which  t^w  dry  chamiel  «3n«^ 

Id  .-tiU  I  SiSie  to  a  place  where  the  rocks  were  sost^^ 

the  ledge»so  far  apart,  that  I  was  compelled  ««  aba^^j^  ^ 

attempt  to  proceed  further  m  that  d»recUon.  Heg  H^fttet^r-a 

the  river  Akr,  and  the  village  of  Interlachen. /^J," ^^  ^^  ^i,. 

boarding  house,  immediatery  under  m^.an^^^^  ^l^^t  ^ould 

tincdf  the  dogs  barking  the  «nen  tbff  n™|^  ^f  g^fety  had  not 

have  been  a  mockery  of  hunger,  if  *?®<i  heard  tb»  «i*fc  ^M" 

predominated  over  mere  animal  w^^„g  other  consideration 

bell  ring  for  dinner.    Yet  thero  .    ^^^j  which  would 

more  painful  than  all  the  w*    "  J^^count.  T  was  in  a  situation 

be  felt,  especially  by  or; ""  "  '  ^  ^a»  tiow  getting  towards 

which  admitted  ot^'J^ibiiuv  of  having  to  pass  the  night 

evening;  and{J;2^P^^V  mind.with  an  appallSig 

on  the  mo««'**°,'rrS  redouble  my  exertions. 

force,  P-i  «.'!^X^dUi<2*l  efforts,  I  scrambled  my  way 

with  wnsideraWe«^dmo»^^  and  rugged  flank  of  the 

through  the  aodtryf^.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^her  ravine.-«g*in 
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I  came  to  it  again,  and  found  that  my  only  way  to  get  upon  % 
was  to  let  myself  down  between  two  very  steep  and  oarrav 
jocks  that  led  to  it ;  which,  by  the  help  of  my  umbrella*  acd 
by  clinging  to  the  trees  that  projected  from  the  crags,  I  at  last 
efiecteo,  not  without  great  exertion,  and  got  on  to  a  mass  of 
loose  stone  and  gravel  that  lay  at  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
which  I  now  reached  without  much  difficulty.  A  man  who 
was  passing  in  one  of  the  little  flat  boats  that  navigate  the 
Aar,  put  me  across  into  Hofstetter's  orchard,  through  which  I 
was  glad  to  steal  into  the  house ;  for  my  clothes  had  sufEered 
considerably. 

I  had  been  seven  or  eieht  hours  on  the  mountain  ;  and  got 
home  at  last,  feeling  gratitude  to  Providence  for  my  presenra. 
Hon;  and  with  no  other  inconvenience  than  torn  dothesy 
■cratched  and  blistered  hands,  and  a  wakeful  night ;  for  I  was 
too  excited  to  sleep,  being  continually  possessed  with  the  idea 
that  I  was  falling  down  frightful  pi-ecipices.  One  lesson  was 
learned  by  this  awkward  ad  venture,— which  was,  never  in 
future,  without  a  guide,  to  attempt  the  ascent  of  even  so  hum- 
We  a  mountain  as  the  Aarderberg  is,  as  compared  with  its 
snow-crowned  superiors. 

The  day  before  we  left  Interlachen,  being  the  Sabbath,  the 
parish-church  of  Unterseen  was  open  at  nine  in  the  morning 
the  usual  time  of  service  in  the  Protestant  churches  through- 
out  our  line  of  travel.  The  church  was  full  of  people ;  and 
theie  was  an  air  of  devout  intelligence  abrjut  them ;  and  that 
appeanuice  of  personal  neatness  and  comfort,  which  the  tra- 
TelUr  may  often  observe,  as  forming  a  striking  contrast  with 
what  U  frequently  seen  in  the  rural  parts  of  Catholic  districts ; 
though  tnv.  i^ncient  village  of  Unterseen  itself,  has  a  decayed 
and  uninvitiiiij  appearance,  which  would  disappoint  those 
whose  associationl^ere  formed  by  the  exhibition  of  it  at  the 
Biorama.  Tho  unifomi,  black  head-dress  of  the  women,  made 
^  ^^^^"^  lace,  ea^,  a  remwkable  solemn  appeaiance  to  the 
crowded  ««?embry ;  ai^  had  almost  the  effe^  of  a  general 
P^Srnfd  J^.^^3^^^?^'^'  <^^^rch,  and  the  magistmes,  sat 

K   iSfn^  tnd^h.  oU.'r}  '""^^ithe  chancel  of  this  h^y 
buildmg,  wid  the  clergyman  wore  .  y,^^^^    ^^  ^.^  ,^ 

sleeves  and  a  while  i>.tf  rouad  his  nect^,'^4lmW^n  JJht  ^ 
in  which  the  Puritan  ministem  are  fre^J?iv  ^„I^n^ 
The  sermon  was  a  faithfol  and  affecSonat J  ^f^  ^' 
paratory  to  the  Ix)rd's  supper,  which  was  about  ^^b6  ad 
ministered.  ''^  *"' 

The  Sabbath  appeared  to  be  observed,  here,  with  decorum  t 
and  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Untera^n  seem^id  to  f  reouent 
the  church.  But  the  attentions  which  visitors  require  at  the 
boarding-houses  at  Interlachen,  probably  hjxve  an  injcurjoua 
tendenoy  on  the  habits  of  the  people ;  as  they  «re  so  nmx 
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occupied  in  waiting  on  their  inmates ;  in  this  village  too  there 
is  no  German  church,  Interlachen  being  part  of  the  parish  of 
Unterseen.  On  ihe  way  back  across  the  Aar,  the  glowing 
morning  had  thrown  its  radiance  glorioasly  over  the  snowy 
masses  of  the  Juugfrau,  of  which  a  magnificent  view  presented 
itself  from  the  bridge.  It  shone  in  the  brilliant  sun,  towering 
majestically  above  all  the  nearer  Alps,  like  a  rast  throne  of 
burnished  silver,  and  had  an  effect  altoj^ether  splendid ;  seem- 
ing well  to  harmonise  with  the  ideas  oi  triumph,  and  of  glory« 
that  are  associated  with  the  Saviour's  resurrection-morn. 

We  went  to  the  English  forenoon  service,  which  was  ex- 
ceedingly well  attended ;  and  the  discourse,  both  in  its  doc- 
trine, and  its  spirit,  entirely  harmonised  with  oui^  views  and 
feelings :  but  m  the  evening,  we  heard  from  the  same  gentle- 
man a  sermon  advocating  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  on 
earth ;  on  which  subjt.'ct,  the  preacher  though  a  young  man, 
spoke  with  much  decision. 

On  the  following  morning  we  left  Interlachen,  to  proceed  to 
the  Kanderthal,  or  valley  of  the  Kander.  Our  road  lay  under 
the  Abendberg  mountain,  alon^  the  south  side  of  the  lake  of 
Thun,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Switzerland ;  near  the 
south-western  shore  of  which,  and  from  five  to  six  thousand 
feet  above  its  level,  rise  the  Niesen,  and  the  Stockhorn.  After 
passing  the  village  and  castle  of  Spietz,  romantically  situated 
at  the  water's  edge,  we  bade  adieu  to  this  enchanting  lake,  re- 
flecting from  its  bosom  the  vast  masses  that  immediately  sur- 
round It,  and  we  proceeded  to  ascend  a  mountain  road. 

During  this  day's  j  >urney,  among  humbler  summits,  were 
pointed  out  to  us  some  which  belonged  to  the  more  gigantic 
of  the  Alps.  The  appearance  of  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  higher 
mountains,  when  seen  from  a  considerable  distance,  is,  in 
some  states  of  the  atmosptiere,  extremely  beautiful ;  they  re- 
semble elegant,  shadowy  cones,  afloat  on  a  sea  of  exqubitely 
pencilled  clouds. 

We  continued  our  route  along  the  valleys  of  Frutigen  and 
Kander ;  and  the  form^fr  part  of  the  journey  was  through 
scenes  of  surpassing  richness.  The  verdure  and  fertility  of 
the  soil ;  the  variety  and  beauty  of  some  of  the  mountains^ 
clad  with  trees ;  the  sublimity  of  others ;  and  their  novel  and 
grotesque  forms,  surrounded  at  their  bases  every  where,  with 
verdant  fields,  and  all  the  richness  of  Alpine  pasturage — were, 
tlu-s  day,  a  source  of  perpetual  interest ;  and  no  jourotjy  wo 
had  taken  in  Switzerland,  left  on  our  minds  a  greater  impres* 
sion  of  the  beautiful  and  pictures(iue.  The  chalets,  on  the 
sidns  of  the  mountains,  and  occasionally  the  grazing  cattle, 
addt!*l  lif.i  to  a  scene  of  grandeur  and  loveliness.  In  this  part 
of  the  Bcrn.jsc  Oberland,  including  the  adjacent  valliesof  the 
Ober  and  Nieder  Simmenthal,  it  is  said  that  the  chalets  are  up- 
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wards  of  twelve  thousand  in  number;  a  mark  of  the  leilildf 
of  the  soil,  of  these  Edens  of  Switzerland. 

The  chalets  mij  in  size,  and  fitting  up,  according  to  the 
wealth  of  the  owner,  or  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  de- 
signed. They  are  built  entirely  of  wood ;  the  wails  coosisl 
of  pine  trees,  rudely  hewn  square :  or  even  left  whole*  menlj 
having  the  bark  on ;  and  these  timbers  are  usuaUy  placed  st 
some  distance  from  each  other.  The  roof  is  constructed  of 
thick  layers  of  wood,  bound  together  with  rafters,  and  loaded 
with  great  stones,  as  a  security  against  the  wind.  The  smalte 
chalets,  of  which  there  are  great  numbers,  are  mere  rustic 
barns ;  where  the  provender  that  has  been  gathered  on  the 
mountain  valleys  and  terraces,  in  the  summer,  is  laid  up  for 
the  use  of  the  cattle,  during  the  winter ;  or  where  they  them- 
selves are  sheltered.  In  the  summer,  the  cattle  are  driven  to 
the  highest  pastures ;  and  some  of  the  lower  chalets  are  con- 
atructed  of  a  size  to  admit  of  being  employed  as  cottages  for 
the  cow-herds,  with  conveniences  for  making  butter  and 
cheese.  Some  chalets  are  of  a  superior  order  to  the  abovew 
being,  in  fact,  snug  little  houses  on  the  mountain  pastures,  and 
belonging  to  those  peasant  Auiuers  who  have  saved  some 
money. 

No  one  can  pass  through  Switzerland,  without  being  strudc 
with  the  marks  of  industry  which  are  perpetually  to  be  seen. 
In  all  the  lower  valleys,  many  of  which  are,  like  this  district^ 
extremely  luxuriant  and  productive,  agriculture  reigns ;  while 
the  higher  regions  that  are  within  the  line  of  vegetation,  are 
appropriated  to  pasturage.  The  vale  of  Frutigen  has  evidently 
repaia  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants ;  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
indications  of  fruitfulness,  and  the  numerous  human  habita^ 
tlons,  with  which  it  al)ounds.  The  vicinity  of  the  lak»  of 
Thun  and  Brientz,  must  also  prove  of  an  advantage  to  these 
valleys,  in  respect  to  transport,  which  others  do  not  enjoy. 

Frutigen  is  a  superior,  and  verv  agreeable  villiige,  contain- 
ing good  houses,  and  a  comfortable  inn ;  and  commanding  a 
view  of  some  of  the  distant  snow-mountains  of  the  northern 
range.  Having  here  recruited, — ^we  next  entered  the  Eander- 
thal,  which  is  a  narrower,  and  less  beautiful  valley,  than  that  we 
had  recently  left.  The  latter  part  of  the  road  l)ecame  exceed- 
ingly wild  and  steep ;  surrounded  by  rocky  mountains,  with 
faus  of  water ;  whue  the  roaring  stream  called  the  Kander, 
was  rushing  through  the  valley,  on  our  right.    No  joumef 

had,  as  yet,  interested  us  on  the  whole  more  than  thk ; so 

various  was  the  scenery; — so  rude  and  lofty  many  of  the 
mountains ; — so  fertile  and  lively  the  plains ; — so  rich  the  pas- 
tures for  the  cattle,  especialljr  during  the  former  part  of  the 
day : — and,  occasionally,  a  ruined  castle,  looking  down  upoo 
us  from  a  lofty  height,  told  the  tale  of  chivalry  of  bygone 
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times,  and  blended,  in  imagination,  all  that  is  fierce  in  human 
passion,  with  the  grandeur  and  the  beauty  of  surrounding  na« 
ture.  In  short,  during  this  day,  several  of  the  scenes  were 
^cactly  of  the  kind  appropriately  known  by  the  name  of 
Suisse, 

For  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  some  of  the  stTeams» 
which  we  this  day  crossed,  must  be  wholly  impassible  by  car- 
riages. One  of  them  was  an  overflow  of  the  river  Eander ; 
and  in  conseouence  of  the  rains  which  had  fidlen  while  we 
wero  at  Interlachen,  the  current  was  so  impetuous,  and  so 
po  wrerful,  that  we  saw  it  turn  over  stones  of  large  dimensions ; 
and  the  struggling  of  the  torrent  against  our  vehicle,  convinc- 
ed us  that  we  were  fortunate  in  having  the  weight  of  four  per- 
sons in  it,  besides  the  driver. 

In  the  evening,  we  reached  the  solitary  hamlet  of  Eander- 
steg,  shut  in  by  mountains  partly  coned  with  snow ;— a  spot 
having  a  peculiarly  desolate  and  gloomy  aspect,  from  the  bar- 
renness of  the  whole  neighborhood,  and  the  absence  of  foliage. 
This  drearv  village  is  situated  at  the  northern  foot  of  the 
Gremmi.  and  near  the  hase  of  the  glacier-throned  Blumlis-alp. 
The  coldness  of  the  evening  air,  blowing  froro  the  Biu^wy  re- 
gions of  the  mountains  ren&red  the  fire  in  the  homely  saloon 
of  the  inn  extremely  agreeable. 

This  little  inn,  is  a  complete  Swiss  cottage,  wholly  built  of 
wood,  with  a  gallery  on  each  side.    The  accommodations  were 
the  rudest  we  had  met  with.    We  had  been  told  at  Interlachen 
by  a  courier  belonging  to  a  family  at  Hofstetter's  that  the 
landlord  was  a  *  perfect  bri^nd  ;*  so  that  had  we  indulged  im« 
agination,  we  might  have  been  almost  prepared  to  meet  with  a 
sort  of  Oiarit  Despair  in  this  wild  and  savage  wilderness.    In 
this  representation,  however,  there  might  be  pique,  as  is  not 
seldom  the  case  between  couriers  and  landlords :  for  the  cou- 
riers often  assume  great  consequence,  and  are  as  well  served 
at  the  inns  as  the  families  themselves ;  as  all  arrangements 
are  generally  left  to  them.     We  found  the  landlord  not  want- 
ing in  civility,  though  certainly  rough  and  unpolished.    But 
the  night  we  spent  here,  was  the  oddest  that  had  occurred  to 
us.    The  inn  was  so  full  that  it  was  with  difficulty  all  could 
be  accommodated ;  indeed,  some  were  obliged  to  sit  up ;  so 
that  talking  was  heard  all  night  long ;  and  toe  uproar  produc- 
ed by  the  dragging  of  beds  up  and  down  stairs,  doors  opening 
and  shutting,  and  the  whole  wooden  house  creaking,  was  such, 
that  sleep  was  impossible. 

The  rooms  were  all  so  near  each  other,  and  so  thiply  board- 
ed, that  the  annoyances  that  were  met  with,  became  public ; 
and  were  announced  by  some  English  gentlemen  with  no 
small  degree  of  merriment :  especially  was  this  occasioned 
by  the  loud  con^laints  that  were  heard,  towards  morning. 
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the  successive  productions  of  the  yegetable  kingdom ;  frcm  the 
shrubs  of  the  mountain-l>ase,  to  the  hardy  pine  which  shadow- 
ed its  sidi'S,  and  the  low  heath  that  vegetated  on  the  barren 
undulations  of  some  of  the  higher  parts;— till,  in  the  region  of 
eternal  winter,  the  ice  and  snow  l)egan  to  wrap  all  things  in  a 
glazed  and  impenetrable  mantle. 

The  inhospitable  pastures  of  the  Gemmi  are  bestrewed  with 
strong  Yestiges  of  Alpine  convulsion  :  the  avalanche  has  left 
the  traces  of  its  devastating  fall ;  and  near  the  cottage-inn  call- 
ed Schwarbach,  rocks,  heaped  in  chaotic  confusion  one  upon 
another,  indicate  the  ruin  of  a  mountain ;  which,  at  some  pe- 
riod, is  said  to  have  occurred  here,  to  such  an  extent,  that  it 
was  overthrown  to  its  base.  While  passing  over  these  deso- 
late plains,  the  men  did  not  fail  to  sing,  with  a  sort  of  frantic 
glee;  and  to  shout,  in  tones  so  extraordinary,  that  we  all 
agreed  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  one  could  ut- 
ter such  sounds,  who  had  not  been  used  to  imitate  them  from 
childhood :  we  supposed  that  the  war-whoop  of  the  Indian 
must  be  something  similar.  They  did  this,  as  they  said,  um  die 
Echo  zu  leecken^  and,  in  one  instance,  five  or  six  notes  wera 
distinctly  repeated  by  the  mountains. 

The  little  solitary  hut  of  Schwarbach  is,  now,  only  inhabit- 
ed during  three  or  four  months  of  the  year ;  for,  throughout 
the  long  winters  that  here  reign,  the  snow  deeply  covers  the 
whole  neighborhood.  About  ten  years  ago,  the  master  of  this 
cottage,  having  remained  in  it  till  the  winter  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced, was  buried  under  the  snow  for  twenty  days,  with  a 
very  scanty  supply  of  provisions ;  amid  the  thundering  of  ava- 
lanches, and  the  constant  dread  of  death.  In  the  attempts  that 
were  made,  from  the  neighboring  valleys,  to  extricate  him  from 
his  perilous  situation,  a  party  were  very  near  perishing  by  an 
overwhelming  avalanche  from  the  Altels,  one  of  the  adjacent 
hoary  mountains ;  which  is  j-een  rearing  its  pyramid  of  eter- 
nal snow,  on  tht  left,  from  the  gloomy  abyss  of  the  Gasteren 
Thai. 

Schwarbach  was  an  actoptable  resting-placQ,  and  furnished 
an  agreeable  repast  of  coffee,  and  milk ;  for  the  wine  was  too 
Bour :— the  guides,  however,  preferred  it  to  our  fare.  On  our 
entering  the  cottage,  a  young  man  who  -wns  taking  a  meal, 
rose  from  the  table,  and  was  so  attentive  to  our  -wants,  that  we 
at  first  thought  he  was  the  landlord ;  we  soon  perceived  how- 
ever, that  he  had  the  inrwure.  Like  all  the  priests  we  had  met 
with,  he  seemed  to  make  it  a  part  of  his  profession  to  be  cour- 
teous and  polite.  The  policy  of  Rome  appears  sometimes  to 
excel  the  principle  of  those  who  see  her  errors ;  and  she  is 
wise  in  her  generation,  and  oflen  proves  a  gainer  by  her  skill. 

•Toiiw«k«Aib9$cho*; 
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We  were  reminded,  by  this  circumstance,  and  by  the  showy 
prints  of  the  Madonna  which  hung  on  the  wulls,  that  we  were 
now  in  the  Catholic  canton  of  the  Wall  is,  or  Valais. 

After  refreshment,  and  about  an  hour's  rest,  our  guides  pro- 
ceeded with  renewed  alacrity  ;  and  seemed  to  acquire  spirits 
ia  proportion  to  the  elevalioti  we  had  attained.    As  we  pur- 
sued the  rocky,  slaty  path,  the  sterility  of  the  scene  became 
more  striking;  and  the  air  felt  exceedingly  cold,  aAer  the 
heat  and  exertion  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  ascent : — indeed 
we  found  that  we  had  exchanged  summer  for  winter,  having 
reached  the  height  of  nearly  7,000  feet.    We  here  passed  over 
several  patches  of  half-frozen  snow,  which  had  drifted,  or  per- 
haps tallen  in  avalanches,  from  one  of  the  hoary  peaks  which 
arc  based  on  this  rocky  and  dreary  plain,  and  are  covered 
with  snow  down  to  its  level.    Snow  also  filled  the  cavities  of 
several  (tf  ihe  neighboring  rocks.    On  the  highest  part  of  the 
pass,  is  a  dreary  lake,  about  a  mile  in  length,  called  the  Dau* 
hen  See,  surrounded  by  hollow  rocks,  siiuatcd  at  the  foot  of 
snow-mountains,  one  of  which  is  called  the  Rhinderhorn.   This 
lake  is  fed  from  the  neighboring  glacier  of  Lnmmern,  which 
descended  from  another  snowy  cone  on  the  right ;  and  the 
chilling,  searching  air,  that  breathed  on  us  through  the  icy 
g^orge  which  lies  between  this  peak,  and  the  glaciers  of  Strou- 
bel  and  Retzli  on  the  south-west,  rendered  it  easy  to  credit  the 
testimony  of  the  guides, — ^that  these  Alpine  waters  are  frozen 
during  about  three  quarters  of  the  year. 

The  luke  has  no  visible  outlet  on  this  wintry  plain,  but  is 
believed  to  supply  a  distant  valley-stream,  by  subterraneous 
communication  : — ^some  have  suspected  its  origin  to  be  volca- 
nic. The  road  runs  close  by  its  gloomy  brink  ;  and  the  guides 
were  so  full  of  glee  that  it  seemed  advisable  continually  to 
caution  them ;  but  they  uniformly  replied  there  was  no  clan- 
ger, and  fUrchten  sie  nicht  was  reiterated  continually  through- 
out the  day.  Their  merriment  was  sometimes  so  great,  that 
in  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  our  party,  it  was  necessary  oc- 
casionally to  request  them  to  make  less  noise ;  they  were  al- 
ways perfectly  good  humored,  and  for  the  time,  complied. 
Indeed  the  impressive  silence  and  barrenness  of  the  higher  re- 
gions of  the  Gommi,  and  its  snowy  peaks,  tend  to  inspire  tho 
stranger  with  feelings  of  deep  seriousness  and  awe;  and  the 
solemn  presence  of  these  heary  chroniclers, — the  representa- 
tives of  immemorial  time,  is  ielt  almost  to  render  boisterous 
mirth  a  sacrilege  against  the  majesty  of  Nature,  in  her  niost 
sublime  domains. 

At  length,  an  opening  between  the  mountain  summits  pre- 
sented  a  new  scene : — ^and  the  Southern,  or  Pennine  chain  of 
Alps,  burst  into  view,  from  the  other  side  of  the  Valais,  and  far 
beyond  the  waters  of  the  Rhone,  like  an  impregnable  barrier, 
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beCweeo  the  mhospitable  clime  of  Switzerland  and  the  imn& 
nan  plains  of  Ital/ ;  rearing  in  the  blue  horizon  its  pyranaili 
of  pure  eternal  soow ;  amoDg  which,  proud! 7  claiined  pie- 
emmencer-Hthe  I>Bnt  Blanche ; — the  Matterfaorn,  the  deoder- 
est  needle  of  all  the  Alps,  piercing  the  azure  vault  to  the 
height  of  nearly  14*000  feet  above  the  sea ; — and  the  more  stn- 

E^ndous  Monte  Rosa,  second  in  altitude  onl  j  to  the  ajch-gisnt 
ont  Blanc  itself. 

The  fleecj  summits  of  these  mountains  were  beaotifuDj 
contrasted,  in  a  clear  sky,  with  the  shadows  Irom  which  they 
seemed  to  emerge,  and  with  the  darker  masses  that  were  near; 
and  the  wlK>le  e£fect  was  truly  sublime.  The  impreaston  in- 
stantaneously and  powerfully  felt,  was-— that,  after  all  we  bsd 
seen,  of  snows  and  glaciers,  the  grandeurs  of  creation,  in  these 
regions  of  wonder,  were  far  from  being  exhausted  ; — ATps  on 
Alps  were  still  in  reserve,  in  the  boundless  store-house  of  na- 
ture ;  and  chaos  after  chaos  seemed  to  rise  on  all  sidesp  in  this 
remarkable  country,  to  testify  to  the  majesty  and  omnipotence 
of  the  Creator,  and  the  insignificance  of  the  puny  creature 
man' 


» 


'  Who  ffrst  beholds  those  ererlastin^  dondi^ 
Seed-time  and  hmrtest,  morniDg,  noon,  and  nigh^ 
Stili  where  thev  wen^  steadfast,  immoToable; 
Those  might  V  nills,  so  shadowy,  so  saMime^ 
As  rather  to  belong  to  heaven  than  earth— 
Bat  instantly  receives  into  his  soul 
A  sense,  a  feeling  that  he  loses  not, 
A  something  that  informs  him  'lis  an  hour. 
Whence  he  may  date^  henooforward  and  for  ever  7 

To  me  they  seemea  the  barriers  of  a  world. 
Saying,— thus  far«  no  &rther  V 

Such  scenes  tend  to  raise  the  mind,  for  a  moment,  above 
earth ; — to  awaken  thoughts  of  awe  and  wonder,  and  to  fill  the 
soul  with  emotions  unutterable  by  laiiguage,  and  before  unfelt: 
— but  how  soon  are  other,  and  far  different  associations,  intro- 
duced !    There  is  perhaps  scarcely  a  mountain  in  this  coun« 
try,  accessible  to  the  foot  of  man,  that  has  not  resotmded  to 
the  murderous  sound  of  arms.    OAen  have  the  pure  snows  of 
Switzerland  been  dyed  with  the  blood  of  her  bravest  sons; 
and  her  towering  summits,  destined  by  nature  only  to  witne« 
the  storms  ©f  heaven,  have  re-echoed  to  the  skies,  the  thunder 
of  war.    The  mountain. plain  we  were  now  crossing,  rugged 
as  it  is,  has  not  only  been  the  scene  of  the  march  of  troops; 
but  strange  to  say,  about  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  in  a  civil 
commotion  among  the  two  bordering  cantons,  pieces  of  heavy 
artillery  were  actually  dragged  down  the  frightful  precipice 
of  the  Gemmi  J 

To  this  fiir.famed  descent  we  were,  all  on  a  sudden,  sum- 
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moned.  A  terrific  ledge  now  presented  itself,  looking  down 
into  an  awful  abyss  o'  some  tiu>u-ands  of  feet  in  depth ;  be- 
yond which  lies  stretched  along,  the  rich  valley  of  Leuk,  a 
part  of  the  Upper  Valais.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  tre- 
mendous appearance  of  this  perpendicular  wall  of  ro<'k,  which 
leads  from  the  top  of  the  Gemmi  to  the  bathing-place  called 
Louker-Bad.  The  horse,  and  the  men,  were  now  immediately 
relieved  of  their  burihens,  and  we  began,  slowly  and  careful- 
ly, to  descend  this  appalling  precipice  ;  each  one  holding  the 
arm  of  a  guide.  The  men  also  offered  to  us  their  spiked  poles, 
used  by  those  who  traverse  the  higher  regions,  whether  as 
hunters,  or  mineralogists,  or  general  explorers  of  the  wonders 
of  nature.  It  may  be  added,  that  nothing  can  be  more  stu- 
diously civil  and  obliging,  than  the  attentions  manifested  bj 
those  sons  of  the  mountains, — especially  to  ladies,  in  an  expe- 
dition, so  novel,  and  apparently  somewhat  perilous,  though  to 
the  guides,  familiar. 

The  load  has  been  partly  hewn,  and  partly  blown  by  means 
of  gunpowder,  with  incredible  labor,  out  of  the  solid  rock.    It 
waR  begun  about  a  century  ago,  by  the  Bernese  and  the  Val- 
lais  combined ;  and  they  finished  it  in  five  years.    The  face 
of  the  mountain  is  so  nearly  perpendicular,  that  from  the  top 
you  perceive  nothing  but  a  tew  yards  of  the  descent  before 
you ;  and,  in  no  part,  do  you  sec  the  way  below  you,  to  any 
farther  extent.    It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  here  the  con- 
sequences of  one  false  step  would  be  dreadful  to  contemplate; 
for,  as  we  proceeded  along  the  ledge  of  the  rock,  we  were  con- 
tinually coming  abruptly  to  the  very  verge  of  the  abyss,  and 
making  sudden  turns,  with  a  sharp  angle,  so  as  to  describe  a 
zigzag  path  on  the  face  of  the  rock ;  one  part  of  the  narrow 
way  leading  directly  under  the  other,  and  at  each  turn  bring- 
ing into  full  view  enormous  flanks  of  the  rocky  mouatain,  of 
hundreds  of  feet  in  depth ;  while,  above  us,  rose  vast  masses, 
over  which  we  had  before  passed. 

We  were  occasionally  annoyed,  by  one  or  two  of  those  of 
our  night-capped  attendants  who  were  not  employed  in  assist- 
ing us  in  the  descent,  bounding,  with  great  rapidity,  by  us, 
with  their  alpenstocks,*  after  the  manner  of  chamois  hunters, 
on  the  side  next  the  precipice,  and  on  its  extreme  verge ; 
though  to  us  there  appeared  barely  room  for  a  third  person. 
This  gave  t'Ome  of  our  party  such  a  thrill  of  horror,  that  we 
hegged  the  vaulters  to  desist.  Sometimes  the  rock  was  hal- 
lowed out  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  gallery,  projecting  a  little  up- 
wards on  the  side  next  the  abyss,  and  conveying  the  idea  of 
less  danger ; — at  other  times,  we  were  on  the  bare  ledge,  alter- 

*  The  spiked  poles. 
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nately  hemmed  in  by  the  walls  of  rock,  and  looking  Jowa 
upon  the  beaatiful  valley. 

On  the  side  of  the  monntain,  on  the  left,  against  the  bare 
perpendicular  fiice  of  the  rock,  was  pointed  out  to  us  a  sort  of 
sentry-box,  at  which  a  military  watch  was  stationed  by  tile 
Bernese,  in  the  time  of  war  between  the  two  cantons,  tt  ap- 
peared astonishing  to  think  how  any  human  being  could  get 
at  so  frightful  ana  perilous  a  spot,  and  spend  days  and  nights 
there ! — ^The  last  half- hour  of  Uie  descent  was  less  difficult,  as 
we  were  now  come  to  paths  of  earth,  at  the  base  of  the  rock : 
stOt  however  the  precipices  continued,  for  a  time  very  steep. 
At  length,  after  accomplishing  this  most  extraordinary  pas- 
sage, some  miles  of  which  are  worked  out  of  the  rock,  we 
reached  the  valley ;  having  occupied  about  two  hours  in  the 
descent,  which  is  said  to  be  nearly  two  leases  in  length. 

We  were  now  at  the  base  of  the  mountam ;  and  on  looking 
back,  the  scene  was  impressively  erand.  The  head  of  the 
valley  appeared  shut  in  by  an  angle  formed  of  stupendous 
walls,  composed  of  solid  layers  of  rock,  propping,  as  it  were» 
the  very  heavens,  whose  glorious  azure  rested  above  them ; 
and  to  scale  such  a  rampart  seemed  a  task  utterly  impossiblb 
to  man ;  for,  at  Leuker-Bad,  we  could  see  no  trace  of  tne  path 
along  which  we  had  travelled.  The  whole  appeared  above 
our  heads,  as  one  prodigious  inaccessible  barrier,  frownini;  de- 
fiance on  the  humole  valley ;  and  we  felt  inclined  to  wonder 
how  we  could  have  descended  such  a  prodigious,  and  almost 
perpendicular  wall ; — and  still  more  so,  to  think  how  it  was 
possible  to  form  a  road  down  it !  But  what  will  not  the  art 
and  labor  of  man  accomplish  !  He  has  scaled  the  most  ter- 
rific Alps,  to  make  himself  a  path  to  commerce  or  to  conquest; 
^-and,  led  en  by  curiosity  or  science,  has  planted  his  footsteps 
on  the  highest  cloud-piercing  summits,  before  untrodden  since 
the  creation.  In  a  certain  sense,  what  the  Roman  poet  said  of 
man,  is  literally  true, — ^that  nothing  is  too  difficult  for  him  to 
attempt  :"* — it  is  in  the  affairs  of  eternity  alone  that  his  powers 
seem  paralysed ; — ^to  aspire  to  spiritual  good, — ^to  labor  for  that 
which  endUreth  to  everlasting  life,  is  a  work  which  evidently  has 
little  attraction  for  him,  by  nature ;  and  the  moral  wreck  and 
ruin  of  his  being  is  straneely  conspicuous,  amidst  the  most 
splendid  monnments  which  bear  witness  to  his  enterprise  and 
nis  genius. 

After  seven  hours  and*  a  half  of  travelling,  from  Kanderste^ 
wo  arrived  at  Leuker-Bad,  or  the  baths  of  Loesche ;  when  the; 

«  Rzpertas  vacoum  Daedalus  aera 

Penois  non  homini  datifi : 
Pemipit  Acheron  taHercoletia  Labov : 

Nil  mortalibuB  arduum  est : 
Coolttia  icsum  petimus — ». 
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figure  of  a  priest,  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  and  a  high 
cross  on  the  outside  of  the  little  church,  betokened  the  differ- 
ent destiny  of  this  canton  from  that  of  Bern :  for  while  the  lat- 
ter seemed  everywhere  to  bear  traces  of  the  genial  influences 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  the  Yalais  is  as  conspicuously  under 
the  dominion  of  Romanism ;  and  in  few  parts  of  Switzerland, 
perhaps,  has  it  more  deeply  left  its  impress. 

This  elevated  part  of  the  valley,  which  is  immediately  under 
the  Gemmi,  is  sometimes  covered  with  snow  so  late  as  the  mid- 
dle of  July.  Upwards  of  a  century  ago,  an  avalanche  almost 
buried  the  little  rustic  town  of  Leuker-Bad ;  and  within  these 
few  years,  it  was  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  through  the  dread 
of  a  similar  catastrophe,  from  the  accumulated  snows  on  the 
mountains.  During  the  same  winter,  Bief,  a  village  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Yalais,  near  the  base  of  the  Fiuater-aarhorn, 
was  destroyed  by  a  terrific  avalanche,  which  is  said  to  have 
fallen  down  a  descent  of  four  or  five  miles  from  the  place 
at  which  it  was  first  precipitated. 

Leuker-Bad,  in  itself,  can  boast  of  few  charms ;  for  though 
the  baths  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  are  much  frequented,  the 
exposure  of  the  place  to  these  Alpine  desolations,  luis  tended 
to  produce  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  a  feeling  of  insecu- 
rity, unfavorable  to  improvement.  The  town  therefore  has  a 
considerable  appearance  of  poverty:  some  new  buildings, 
nevertheless,  were  going  forward.  There  is  a  tolerable  inn, 
whieh  seemed  to  be  also  a  boarding-house  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  those  who  come  here  to  use  the  baths,  or  drink  the 
waters^  that  issue  from  several  very  hot  springs ;  and  are  said, 
in  their  analysis,  to  resemble  those  of  Mth.  The  cottagers 
avail  themselves  of  the  overflow  of  the  waters  for  the  washing 
of  linen,  as  we  observed  from  the  window  of  the  inn ;  opposite 
to  which  was  constructed  a  kind  of  reservoir.  The  large  hot 
bath,  designed  for  the  invalid  poor,  is  also  at  a  short  distance, 
where  they  bathe  publicly,  in  brown  dresses,  and  cut  a  very 
strange  figure. 

After  we  had  paid  and  dismissed  our  guides,  a  group  of  them 
came,  holding  out  their  hands  to  us,  and  ^ave  us  a  hearty 
shake ;  stating  their  own  gratification  in  havmg  conducted  us, 
and  that  they  were  desirous  of  knowing  whether  we  had 
thought  well  of  their  conduct : — on  being  assured  that  we  were 
quite  satisfied,  they  seemed  delighted,  gave  us  many  good 
wishes,  and,  in  high  spirits,  left  us. 

We  leA  the  baths  to  proceed  to  Lcuk,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  about  four  o'clock, — with  two  mules,  a  horse,  and  three 

guides;  one  of  whom  was  a  woman.  We  had  supposed  that 
le  eround,  afler  such  a  descent  from  the  Gemmi,  would  be 
neany  level ;  but  in  this  we  were  mistaken.  The  distance  is 
ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  is  almost  one  continued  rugged  de- 
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scent  ;'8ometime8  on  the  brink  of  deep,  and  tremendous  streps* 
This  latter  part  of  the  day's  journey  was  exceedingly  fatigu- 
ing ;  but  we  were  amply  repaid  by  the  grandeur  and  l»eauty 
of  the  country  ;  which,  though  of  a  totally  different  charact^ 
from  the  drc^iry  and  terrific  sublimity  we  had  lef^  behind  us, 
was  of  a  most  mteresting  description.  The  road  soon  opened 
on  the  most  romantic  mountain  scenery,  rich  id  vegT^tation, 
with  deep  ravines  on  our  left.  Near  the  baths,  i^  the  singular 
villuge  of  Albinen,  situated  aloft  on  the  Letch t>erg  mcks ;  from 
which  a  communication  with  the  valley  of  Leuk  has  been 
formed,  by  means  of  a  series  of  ladders. 

OAen,  the  road  became  very  precipitous  and  disagreeable 
for  riding,  and  rugged  enough  even  for  the  pedestrian.  Some 
of  the  ravines,  along  the  led^  of  which  we  passed,  were 
perfectly  tremendous.  The  sides  of  these  yawning  abysses, 
nowever,  were  richly  clothed  with  the  dark  foliage  of  lofty 
firs  ;  and,  occasionally,  the  turbulent,  foaming  torrent  was  dis- 
closed in  the  depth  below.  By  the  side  of  one  of  these  gulfs, 
was  a  small  chapel  with  a  showy  figure  of  a  saint.  Indeed 
Popery,  in  the  Catholic  cantons  seems  to  reign  over  mountain, 
vnie,  lake,  and  torrent;  and  there  are  few  situations,  in  which 
you  arc  not  reminded  of  the  wide  and  disastrous  donniiiioa  of 
a  system,  which  looks  even  more  artificial  and  grovelling  than 
usual,  amidst  the  simple  majesty  of  nature. 

Leuk  is  situated  on  a  chalky  rising  ground,  in  the  vallejof 
the  Rhone,  which  now  opened  to    us.     The   view  of   this 
place,  on  approaching  it,  is  imposing  and  romantic,  in  the  ex- 
treme.   The  antique  turrets  of  its  castle,  once  an  episcopal 
fortress,  give  it  a  most  picturesque  air ;  carrying  back  the 
fancy,  in  a  lively  manner,  to  the  days  of  feudalism  and  chiv- 
alry :  and  the  white  cliffs  of  the  mountains  which  bound  the 
tali(jy,  skirted  with  the  dark  shade  of  the  pines  ;  the  streams 
that  rush  in  different  directions  to  swell  the  rapid  Rhone ;  the 
novelty  of  the  objects ;  and  the  varied  associations  connected 
with  looking  down  upon  the  magnificent  high  road,  which 
lea«Is  over  the  Simplon  into  Italy  : — all  conspired  to  throw  an 
aspect  of  romance  over  the  whole  scene.    Within  a  few  hoars' 
ride  of  Leuk,  the  Italian  frontier  begins,  and  we  almost  lonsed 
to  see  the  classic  plains ;  but  though  our  route  had  been  left 
open  when  we  set  out,  we  found  that  we  had  aln^ady  planned 
quite   enough  work,  without   touching  this  attractive  land; 
and  had  there  been  no  other  consideration,  the  apprehension, 
that  was  felt  in  these  parts  respecting  the  cholera,  which  was 
said  to  bo  at  Turin,  and  even  to  be  feared  in  Savoy,  would 
have  deterred  us  from  proceeding.    The  kindness  of  two  Eng- 
lishmen, whom  we  hfid  met  with  at  the  Baths,  and  who  ar- 
rived at  Leuk  before  us,  had  already  secured  lor  us  the  best 
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aocommodatioDS  the  inn  could  afford ;  and  we  were  comforta- 
bly lodged. 

The  town  of  Leuk  proved  to  have  been,  like  many  other 
things,  deceptive  when  viewed  at  a  distance.  It  is  but  a  mean 
place,  with  little  claims,  in  itself,  to  attention,  though  the  ap- 
proach to  it  is  so  imposing,  and  tbe  scenery  of  the  neighbor. 
nood  80  singular  and  striking,  especially  on  account  of  the 
course  the  Rhone  pursues,  between  lofly  calcareous  moun- 
tains. In  the  morning,  we  visited  a  chapel,  the  walls  of  which 
were  lined  with  an  immense  number  of  skulls,  and  other  bones ; 
the  whole  havinff  a  very  gloomy  and  ghastly  appearance. 
The  place  is  fittea  up  with  an  altar  in  mourning ;  but  we  had 
not  time  to  inform  ourselves  of  its  history.  It  might,  however, 
be,  that  the  churchyard  in  which  the  chapel  was  situated,  was 
too  full,  and  required  to  be  thus  relieved  ;  for  a  great  number 
of  human  bones  lay  scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in 
a  disgusting  manner. 

The  altar  seemed  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  departed  : 
for  the  Romish  church  claims  a  dominion  not  less  gigantic 
and  absolute  over  the  dead,  than  over  the  living ;  and  can  un- 
lock, at  her  will,  the  sates  of  purgatory.  A  wife,  a  brother,  a 
child,  a  husband,  a  father,  a  friend* — may,  it  is  believed,  be 
suffering  unheard  of  torments  in  the  purgatorial  fires,— endur- 
ing all  the  ingenuity  of  torture  that  the  malice  of  devils  can 
inflict: — who  then  can  be  happ^,  while  any  pecuniary  re- 
sources  remain,  without  purchasing  masses  for  the  dead,  that 
may  deliver  them  from  these  agonies  1  Thus  does  Popery 
Jiaunt  the  imagination  of  the  devotee,  not  only  on  his  own  ac- 
count, but  also  in  reference  to  his  deceased  relatives. 
Witness  the  horrble  representations  which  the  traveller  al- 
most everywhere  me^ts  with  in  Catholic  countries,  of  miser- 
able naked  wretches,  with  doleful  expression  of  countenance, 
encircled  by  the  fierce  and  spiral  flames  of  purgatory  ;  and 
tormented  by  demons,  and  various  horrid  inhuman  shapes ! 

On  looking  into  the  church,  which  presented  notbiog  re- 
markable, excepting  the  charnel-house,  we  perceived  that  the 
young  woman  who  had  attended  on  us  had  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  leisure,  to  repair  to  her  devotions,-«a  lesson  often 
taught  by  Catholics  to  tnose  of  a  better  faith.  Her  attire  was 
a  specimen  of  the  costume  of  the  Valais ;  which  is  marked  by 
a  head-dress,  tastefully  arrayed,  consisting  of  a  hat  of  black 
silk,  or  velvet,  with  festoons  of  very  wide  ribbon  round  tbe 
crown. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  effect  of  so  many  visitors  strol- 
ling into  the  Catholic  churches,  and  gazing  with  an  air  of 
mere  curiosity  on  the  rites,  and  relics,  which  these  poor  people 
are  taught  to  think  so  holy,  must  tend,  in  some  measure,  to 
lead  them  to  reflect.    They  must  see  at  least*  sow  that  the  in- 
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teicourae  of  Dations  is  io  great,  wbat  once  they  wera  msBioAf 
aware  of, — Chat  all  the  world  is  not  onder  the  subjedion  of  the 
priests.  No  effort  is  made,  generally,  to  prevent  strangers 
firom  walking  about  the  churches,  during  service ;  and  even 
while  mass  is  going  ofi,  a  gratuity  will  miffice  to  gire  yoa  a 
sight  of  all  that  is  curious. 

From  Leuk,  the  road  lay  along  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  fbr 
about  thirty-six  miles,  to  Martigny,  in  the  Lower  Valais.  Hie 
Rhone  has  its  cradle  in  the  glacier  of  Mount  St.  Gathard,  in 
this  canton ;  and  the  stream  flows  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, through  the  whole  length  of  this  magnificent  valley.    A 
level,  and  excellent  road,  runs  parallel  with  the  Rhone,  some- 
times on  one  bank^  and  sometimes  on  the  other ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  Alpine  magnificence  of  the  scene,  it  was  easy  to 
perceive  that  this  was  quite  a  different  track  from  any  we  had 
Deen  in,  since  leaving  the  roads  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  other 
mighty  kindred  stream,  the  Rhine.    The  increased  pace  of 
travelling ;  the  occasional  equipages  that  were  either  hastening 
from  Italy,  or  proceeding  in  the  contrary  direction,  undeterred 
by  the  reports  respecting  the  cholera ;  the  ponderouffdiligence 
which  met  us  on  its  way  from  Geneva  to  Milan  ;  and  the  carta 
of  merchandise,  or  those  belonging  to  the  peasantry,  and 
sometimes  drawn  by  oxen,  that  were  passing  between  the 
towns  of  this  remarkable  valley,— all  united  to  give  a  charac- 
ter to  this  fine,  hard  road,  different  froin  that  of  any  one  on 
which  we  had  as  yet  travelled  in  Switzerland. 

The  scene  in  every  part  of  this  extraordinary  day's  joamey; 
was  truly  grand  and  imposing.  The  valley  is  fenced  in,  oq 
both  sides,  by  huge  mountains,  and  lies  between  the  two  chains 
of  the  sublimest  Alps ;  the  bright  summits  of  which  sometimes 
came  into  view,  beyond  the  neighboring  mountain-jrampaits. 
This  valley,— the  ValUs  Permina  of  the  Romans, — is  the  long- 
est of  all  the  valleys  of  Switzierland  ;  extenduig  nearly  a  hun- 
dred miles,  from  tne  glacier  of  the  Furka,  on  the  border  of  the 
Valais,  to  the  lake  of  Geneva.  As  you  travel  during  many 
hours,  along  this  noble  region,  the  enect  is  magnificent :  yoa 
are  accompanied  at  every  step  by  the  waters  of  the  Rhon^ 
which  perpetually  receives  the  tributary  streams  that  find 
their  way  through  the  ravines  of  the  lofty  mountuns  on  the 
right  ana  lefi,  on  which  the  remains  of  towers  and  castles  oc- 
casionally look  down  from  the  heights. 

Three  liours  brought  us  to  Sitten,  or  Sion,  the  ancient  Civi' 
tas  Sedunorum  ,•— now  the  capital  of  the  Valais,  and  a  place 
of  singularly  picturesque  appearance.  The  valley  is  here 
broad  ;  and  from  the  midst  or  it,  close  by  the  town,  rise  three 
hiffh,  and  insulated  rocks.  The  loftiest  of  these,  called  Tur- 
beln,  is  surmounted  by  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  episcopal 
palace ;  on  the  next,  which  bears  the  name  of  Valeria,  stood 
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Ae  lemains  of  the  old  cathedral:  and  on  the  third,  called  Mey- 
erburgh,  is  the  present  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Sioo,  erected 
in  1574.  These  crowned  hills  have  a  very  romantic  effect. 
The  Rhone  runs  near  the  town^  which  is  buift  on  the  Sitten*  a 
stream  which  merges  in  the  great  river,  and  has  its  source  in 
the  glacier 'of  the  Geltenhorn.  The  sheltering  mountains 
render  the  climate  of  this  neighborhood  so  mild,  that  the  rich- 
est fruits  grow  in  the  open  air ;  and  great  quantities  were  ex- 
posed for  sale,  at  an  exceedingly  cheap  rate,  in  the  spacious 
and  imposing  main-street  which  runs  through  the  town. 

The  valley  of  the  Rhone  seems  to  be  the  seat  of  a  deep  and 
debasing  superstition.  The  ornaments  in  the  churches  are  often 
of  the  most  tawdry  description,  with  a  neat  air  of  poverty. 
In  one  of  the  churches  at  Sion,  we  noticed  a  shocking  figure  of 
Christ  on  the  cross  as  large  as  life,  with  the  effects  of  the 
scourging  represented.  The  body  is  covered  with  knots  of 
gore,  almost  like  bunches  of  black  jBprapes,  and  the  whole  had 
a  sickening  effect  In  this  part  of  Switzerland  are  to  be  seen 
many  of  these  tragical  exnibitions :  they  generally  include 
the  crown  of  thorns,  the  temples  streaming  with  blood,  and 
the  flesh  extensively  lacerated  at  the  side,  and  protruding,  so 
as  to  represent  the  effect  of  the  spear ;  the  whole  being  daubed 
with  color  in  imitation  of  blood  and  eore !  Before  these 
linages  you  will  often  see  groups  of  people,  of  all  ages,  bend- 
ins  with  the  utmost  appearance  of  devotion. 

while  dining  at  the  inn  at  Sion,  an  English  gentleman,  of 
whom  there  were  several  at  the  table,  gave  us  an  account  of 
the  avalanche,  which  had  lately  fallen,  on  the  road  from  Mar- 
tigny  to  Geneva ;  and  respecting  which  we  had  heard  many 
reports.  It  had  descended  near  St.  Maurice,  from  the  moun- 
tarn  called  the  Derd  du  Midi;  and  had  carried  down 
with  it,  an  immense  quantity  of  the  surfiuse  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  so  that  the  valley  was  bestrewed,  to  the  extent  of  a  mile 
or  more,  with  stones  and  earth,  and  the  hish-road  washed  up 
and  rendered  impassable.  Fifteen  hundred  men  were  said  to 
have  been  employed  in  repairing  the  mischief,  to  make  a  pas- 
sase  for  the  diligence. 

The  peasantry  of  this  whole  valley  are  often  hideously  de- 
formed by  the  goitre^  which  is  sometimes  nearly  as  large  as 
the  head  of  the  individual.  To  render  these  huge  wens  less 
conspicuous,  these  unfortunate  people  often  bandage  the  neck 
with  folds  of  black  silk.  We  observed,  here,  and  in  the  can- 
tons of  Lucerne  and  Bern,  numerous  instances  of  this  truly 
afflictinj^  disorder.  It  is  frequently  accompanied  with  idiocy, 
which  IS  said  to  exist  more  in  Switzerland,  especially  in  the 
Valais,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Various  views 
have  been  entertained  respecting  the  cause,  or  causes,  which 
produce  goitre  \  but  the  opinion  seems  to  prevail,  that  it  is  to 
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!)•  traced  to  the  eakiuffi  chiefly  carbonate  of  lime,  wUchh 
held  in  solution  in  many  of  the  springs  used  for  drinking. 

As  we  advanced  towards  Martigny,  with  raany  miles  of  the 
flat  straight  road  before  us,  the  end  of  the  valley  appeared 
shut  in  by  mountains ;  on  one  of  which  is  a  tower.    Near 
Martigny,  the  valley  widens,  but  is  not  much  cultivated,  as  the 
land  is  exceedingly  marshy.    It  now  takes  a  turn  to  the  west- 
ward, and  the  Rhone  hastens  to  pour  its  waters  into  the  lake  of 
Geneva.    The  little  town  of  Martigny  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Ododurum  mentioned    bj  Caesar,  and  is  situated  on  the 
Dranse,  which  here  falls  into  the  Rhone :  above  the  town,  on 
a  rock,  stands  the  tower  of  the  castle  of  La  Bathia«oiie  of  the 
ancient  fortresses  of  the  Prince-Bishops  of  Sion ;  and  fearfully 
associated  with  the  terrors  of  the  gloomy  duneeons,  and  the 
secret  tribunals,  which  tradition  attaches  to  the  days  when 
temporal  and  spiritual  tyranny  were  combined,  to  hold  the 
world  in  chains.    Martigny  stands  at  the  extreme  end  of  this 
part  of  the  valle]^  of  the  Rhone,  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre 
of  high  mountains ;  the  torrents  firom  whicb,  render  the  soil 
extremely  moist* 

In  1818,  a  deluge  from  the  valley  of  the  Dranse,  which  runs 
into  that  of  the  Rhone,  nearly  swept  away  the  whide  town. 
The  inhabitants  were  surprised  to  nnd  that  the  waters  of  the 
Dranse  were  dwindling  almost  to  nothing :  it  was  ascertained 
Uiat  the  bed  of  the  river,  in  a  narrow  deflle,  had  become 
choked  up  to  the  enormous  height  of  four  hundred  feet,  by  the 
fell  of  avalanches  and  glaciers  from  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains ;  and  that  behind  this  vast  mass  of  ioe  and  snow,  the 
Dranse  had  collected,  so  as  to  form  a  lake  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  leki^h.  Notwithstanding  the  Herculean  exertions  that  were 
used,  m  attempting  to  mcDke  channels  for  the  water  through 
the  ice,  the  mischief  increased ;  and  the  waters,  at  length,  burst 
forth  with  incredible  fury,  and  a  terriflc  roar,  hi  a  torrent  a 
hundred  feet  deep,  which  drove  everything  before  it,  for  the 
space  of  thirteen  miles, — rocks,  ice,  trees,  bridges,  houses,  and 
cattle ; — and  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  it  had  reached  Mar- 
tigny, a  distance  of  upwards  of  twenty  miles.  About  feur 
hundred  cottages  were  swept  away,  and  many  lives  lost. 

It  is  this  valley,  that  was  the  consecrated  scene  of  the  ptow 
and  apostolic  labors  of  the  evan^ist  Felix  Neff.  Oberiin, 
and  Neff,  were  kindred  spirits ;  and  their  histories  are  among 
the  most  interesting  pieces  of  biography,  which  the  annals  « 
Christian  benevolence  can  present. 

The  Grande  Maison^  at  which  we  were  lodged,  at  Martigmy, 
is  a  commodious  inn,  with  open  corridors ;  and  appears  to 
have  been  a  convent ;  of  which  the  steeple  remains,  and  some 
of  the  rooms  are  very  curiously  and  antiquely  vaulted  and 
carvedw    The  church,  here,  is  in  the  usual  showy*  tanrished 
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Style  ;~and  contains  one  or  two  gory  figures  of  Christ*  similar 
to  those  we  had  previously  remarked. 

By  some  means,  the  inhabitants  of  this  neighborhood  have 
not  obtained  the  credit  of  being  a  very  industrious  community. 
Indeed  the  people  of  the  Lower  Valais,  in  general,  are  regard- 
ed as  a  distmct  race  from  those  of  the  Upper,  or  eastern  part 
of  the  canton,  near  the  source  of  the  Rhone.  The  latter  are 
probably  of  Teutonic  extraction,  and  speak  German :  the  in- 
nabitants  of  the  Lower  Valais,  or  those  who  dwell  westward 
of  Siders,  a  place  through  which  we  passed  l)6tween  Leuk  and 
Sion,  are  a  mixed  race, — supposed  to  have  been  originally 
^*elts,  Grauls,  Bur^ndians,  ana  Romans.  Every  one  wno  has 
the  least  pretension  to  education,  in  this  part  of  the  Valais, 
speaks  French ;  but  the  language  of  the  inferior  class  is  a  com- 
pound of  French  and  German,  with  a  mixture  of  Latin  and 
Italian  words.  The  people  are  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  ^reat 
ignorance,  in  consequence^  of  the  want  of  schools ;  ana  are 
very  much  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romish  priesthood ;  nor 
do  they  by  any  means  make  the  most  of  the  land  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Rnone,  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  and  pas- 
turage. The  population  of  the  Upper  Valais  bear  a  character, 
amone  travellers,  in  some  respects  superior  to  that  of  their 
neighbors,  for  industry,  and  the  love  of  freedom. 

The  country  of  the  Valais  itself,  is  remarkable  for  the  diver- 
sity of  its  animal  and  vegetable  productions,  and  for  the 
variety  of  its  climate:  the  harvest  being  earlier  in  some  parts 
than  in  others,  by  three  or  four  months.  It  is  the  paradise  of 
botanists,  as  its  Flora  contains  many  rare  species ;  and  its  val- 
leys and  mountains,  are  the  nursery  of  plants  that  are  seldom 
to  be  found,  elsewhere,  in  the  same  country ;  and  which  exist, 
apart,  in  ditferent  regions  of  the  earth.  To  the  entomologist, 
the  mineralogist,  and  the  geologist,  the  Valais  is  scarcely  less 
interesting. 

In  the  hfleenth  century,  the  people  of  the  Upper  Valais  con- 
tended for  superiority  with  those  of  the  Lower,  in  a  bloody 
war ;  which  ended,  after  many  battles,  and  much  desolation, 
in  the  subjugation  of  the  Lower  Valaise,  by  their  more  power- 
ful neighbors.  The  restoration  of  peace  to  Europe,  in  1816, 
added  the  Valais,  together  with  Geneva,  and  NeuchMel,  to  the 
Swiss  cantons. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  while  a  Romance  jxUoU  is  spoken  in 
the  plains  aud  valleys  of  the  Lower  Valais,  Uie  languoge  of 
the  mountaineers  approximates  nearer  to  the  German.  A 
similar  diversity  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys,  and 
those  of  the  mountains,  exist  in  other  Alpine  regions. 

17* 
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LETTER  XIV.     '     • 

▲scent  of  the  FoivUs.  Trient  The  Tete  Noira.  Ssyoy ;  the  Talar- 
sine.  Romanism.  Sight  of  Mount  Blane.  Valley  of  Chsmomx. 
Glaciers,  deTour,  d'Argenti^re,  and  Des  Bois-  Chamonix.  Moonlight. 
Sound  of  Ayalanche.  Mont  Blanc  Ascents.  Ascent  of  Montaa- 
vert.    The  Mer  de  CHace.    Chamois-hunting.    The  Bouqoeiiii. 

My  dear  Fbiend  :— Before  leaving  Martigny,  it  was  necessary 
to  determine  which  of  the  two  routes  should  be  taken,  over  tm 
mountains,  into  Savoy  ;— that  of  the  Col  de  Balme,  or  the  Tete 
Noire.  The  former  is  regarded  as  the  most  desirable  for  the 
view  it  furnishes  of  Mount  Blanc  {  while  the  latter  was  said  to 
be  in  itself,  by  far  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting  course. 
The  strength  of  our  party,  however,  was  to  be  considereil ;  and 
as  the  road  over  the  Colde  Balme  was  pronounced  hy  all  the 
travellers,  whose  opinion  we  had  opportunity  of  asking,  to  be 
the  more  steep  and  fatiguing,  the  T^te  Noire  was  fixed  on ;  and 
to  crosd  this  pass  we.  started  in  good  time  in  the  mornings 
three  being  mounted  on  mules,  each  attended  by  a  gizide. 

Not  far  from  Martigny,  is  the  cross  at  which  the  road  turns 
off  £0  the  left,  leading  into  Italy,  over  the  great  St.  Bernard, 
This  mountain  is  celebrated  lor  the  noble  dogs  which  are  there 
reared,  for  the  purpose  of  extricating  the  lost  IraveUer  from 
the  dangers  of  the  snow.  These  dogs,  which  seem  to  be  great 
favorites  with  everybody,  are  often  seen,  both  in  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone,  and  in  the  canton  of  Bern. 

We  were  now  ascending  the  steep  Forclas ;  which  rises  from 
the  valley,  to  the  height  of  nearly  four  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea.  The  finest  chesnut,  walnut,  apple, 
and  pear-trees,  lined  each  side  of  the  narrow  road,  which  vras 
also  bordered  with  many  cottages  and  gardens.  The  morning 
was  very  hot,  and  the  dry  weather  had  rendered  the  road 
dusty  •  the  flies  tormented  the  mules  greatly ;  and  they  were 
glad  to  walk  very  fast  up  the  steep  ascent ;— which  rendered 
ttie  journey  to  a  pedestrian  very  fatiguing. 

The  views  of  the  Rhone-valley,  from  some  parts  of  the  ascent 
of  the  Forclas,  were  characterized  by  peculiar  grandeur.  Mar- 
tienv  lav  stretched  out  below ;  and  the  silvery  Rhone  appeared 
windin/ amidst  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  wilhanempur- 
pled  back-ground  of  higher  Alps,  crested  with  the  purest 
snow  •  among  these  was  the  Gemmi,  towerinoj  proudly  above 
the  road  we  had  traversed  the  day  before,  which  now  looked 
like  a  whitish  line  drawn  along  the  valley ;' while  th»  whde 
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scene  possessed  a  vast  and  solitary  magnificence.  We  reached 
the  highest  part  of  the  passage,  after  travelling  about  three 
hours,  and  a  cold  blast  from  the  glaciers  of  Savo)^,  produced  a 
wintry  chill  that  was  perfectly  contrasted  with  the  dust,  and 
the  oppressive  heat,  of  the  sun-exposed  ascent. 
Another  half-hour  brought  us  to  Trient,  a  hamlet  situated  in 


a  deep  gorge ; — and  now  some  of  the  snows  of  Savoy  greeted 
the  eye.  Not  far  from  this  little  hamlet,  a  road  leads  off  to 
the  left,  over  the  Col  de  Balme ;  but  the  path  to  the  T^te 
Noire  descends  into  a  small  valley,  surrounded  by  mountains, 
with  a  hoary  peak,  the  jparent  of  tne  glaciers  of  Trient,  part  of 
an  immense  chain  of  ices,  enthroned  at  the  south-west  end. 
At  the  cottage-inn  a  delicious  repast  was  soon  in  readiness,  con- 
sisting of  bread,  milk,  honey,  coffee,  potatoes,  butter,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancestral  custom,  some  old  family  cheese :  two  or 
three  interesting  little  children,  also,  presented  some  of  the 
flowers  of  their  Alpine  vale.  The  master  of  the  house,  on  be- 
ing asked  the  exact  time  of  day,  ran  to  a  rising  ground  before 
his  door,  and  said  it  was  noon  '  by  the  mountams,'  whose  sha- 
dows here  answer  as  a  natural  dial. 

The  road  now  began  to  wind  along  the  gloomy  and  roman- 
ti6  pass  of  the  T6te  Noire ;  which  is  truly  grand,  solemn,  and 
imposing.  A  woody  led^e,  with  an  awful,  dark,  and  precipit- 
ous ravine,  on  the  right,  in  the  depth  of  whose  shades  could  be 
traced  the  busy  mountain-stream,  led  into  a  labyrinth  of  rocks 
and  wood.  The  precipices  were  sometimes  frightful ;  and  the 
torrent  foamed  along  their  bases,  at  the  depth  of  five  or  six 
hundred  feet :  but  the  worst  places  were  guarded  by  a  rude 
parapet  of  poles.  Above-head  were  enormous  masses  of  pine- 
crowned  rocks,  heaped  one  on  another,  as  if  by  some  tremen- 
dous convulsion,  forming  gloomy  defiles,  never  irradiated  by 
the  sun-beam5.  The  great  quantity  of  wood  gives  to  this  pass 
a  character  decidedly  dark  and  umbrageous ;  and  the  travel- 
ler is,  sometimes,  immediately  under  the  roots  of  the  lofliest 
pines;  while,  below  his  feet,  lie  shelving  forests  composed 
of  trees  of  equal  height. 

The  mules  appeared  quite  at  home  in  the  most  rugged  and 
awkward  parts  of  this  extraordinary  road ;  and  the  ^ides 
seemed  to  have  a  perfect  mastery  of  their  business,  and  were 
at  leisure  frequently  to  gather  the  wild  strawberry,  or  the 
Alpine  blossom. 

At  one  spot,  a  gallery  has  been  blown  through  the  solid  rock 
for  a  distance  of  many  yards ;  and,  at  the  approach  to  this 
archwaj^,  the  crags  impended  fearfully  over  the  path  ;  while, 
on  the  right,  was  a  yawning  ^ulf  of  dark,  perpendicular  rocks, 
fenced  with  a  frail,  rustic  railing :  on  the  other  side  of  the 
narrow,  interposing  valley,  were  enormous  mountains.  Further 
on,  we  passed  the  rock  ot  Balmarussa,  a  huge  detached  frag- 
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meat,  which  an  English  Countess  bought  of  the  government 
of  the  Valais,  in  1(61, — ^it  is  said,  for  three  hundred  fran<s»  i& 
order  to  have  it  marked  with  her  name ;  which  is  accompanjed 
with  a  very  sentimental  inscription,  in  such  do^rel  RngluA, 
that  it  must  certainly  have  been  written  b  v  a  foreigner. 

The  road  was  often  so  rocky,  and  so  close  to  deep  ravinei^ 
or  so  artificially  patched  by  trunks  of  trees,  somewhat  loosely 
laid  along,  that  it  appeared  dan^rous  to  ride»-*or  rather  to 
attempt  to  spring,  and  scramble  along ;  and  those  of  the  party 
who  were  mounted,  eot  off  and  walked;  as  the  worst  placei 
seemed  roach  less  rormidable  on  foot.    It  is  no  easy  task  lo 
convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  changing  scenes  of  this  remait- 
able  pass ; — but  one  uniform  character  pervades  every  ^art  of 
it : — It  is  a  mazy  labyrinth,  threaded  by  a  circuitous  wiuting 
path  of  many  miles,  traced  as  in  mid-air,  between  heights  and 
depths ;  among  rocks,  pine  forests,  and  glacier  streaois ;  while 
the  whole  scene  is  so  darkly  shaded,  as  to  have  an  aspect  of 
impressive  solemnity. 

In  the  exit  of  the  passage,  and  on  the  border  of  the  Valondne, 
you  come  to  a  spot  marked  by  those  convulsions,  which  so 
frequently  happen  in  these  elemental  regions, — by  means 
either  of  avalanches  of  snow,  or  of  rocks,  or  the  fury  of  those 
sudden  torrents,  which,  at  some  seasons,  sweep  with  irresisti- 
ble violence  dowa  the  mountains.  Opposite  to  the  path,  many 
fine  trees  had  been  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  scattered  in  every 
direction,  on  the  mountain-slope,  owing  to  the  recent  fall  (x 
an  avalanche. 

Having  left  the  Jungles  and  ledg^  the  shad^  glens,  the 
dark  deep  abysses,  and  the  over-hanging  crags  of  the  gloomy 
T6te  Noire,  the  traveller  enters  a  svlvan  scene,  exactly  like 
an  English  copse,  with  a  greensward  path.  The  vale  of  Va- 
lorsine  lies  before  him,  and  he  passes  the  fall  of  the  Ean 
Noire,  a  stream  that  flows  from  the  broad  and  lofty  mountain 
culled  the  Buet,  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley.  An  arch 
thrown  across  the  road,  now  announced  our  entrance  into 
Savoy,  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

The  wild  and  wintry  valley  of  Valorsine  is  sometimes  choked 
up  with  snow  to  a  late  period  of  the  spring ;  and  is  singular, 
in  a  country  where  all  is  so  remarkable,  for  its  mixture  of  the 
picturesque  and  the  wild, — ^the  waterfall,  and  the  frowning 
rock,— and  for  the  ravages  of  the  avalanche, — ^which  have 
sometimes  threatened  to  Dury  the  little  church  and  village  sf 
Valorsine  beneath  the  falling  mountains  of  snow.  This  neigh- 
borhood, too,  has  b€MBn  thought  to  exhibit  one  of  the  rare  cases^ 
among  the  Alps,  of  volcanic  a^ncy ;  but  the  appearances  are 
considered  by  many  to  be  equivocal. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  day's  journey,  might  still  he 
wltnessea  the  sedulous  care,  with  whid^  the  Catholic  church 
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aasociatefl  the  rites  and  sjmbols  of  her  worship  with  every  va- 
riety of  nature's  scenes.    All  along  the  road  over  the  Forclas, 
mnd  through  the  valleys,—- excepting  the  wildest  parts  of  the 
T^te  Noire, — ^there  were  constantly,  either  crosses,  or  little 
chaoels,  containing  a  Christ,  a  Mary,  or  a  suint ;  and  in  several 
of  tnem  it  was  inscribed,  tliat  the  Bishop  of  Bion  had  granted 
thirty  days'  indulgence  to  all  who  should  say  five  pater-noaien^ 
and  five  aw-manaff,  at  these  sacred  stations !  This  meritorious 
act,  is  supposed  to  diminish  the  number  of  days,  during  which 
purgatonal  pains  are  to  be  endured,  by  those  who  do  not  die 
in  mortal  sin : — ^no  wonder  that  so  many  devotees  are  seen 
counting  their  beads,  and  kneeling  before  these  shrines !  What 
other  practical  tendency  can  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  pos- 
sess, tnan  that  of  proving  an  opiate  to  the  conscience,  and  a 
license  to  sin  1 

It  is  not  surprising,  that  so  impious  an  assumption  of  power 
as  that  which  is  ezmbited  by  the  church  of  Rome,  in  pretend- 
ing to  remit  the  punishment  due  to  sin,  should  exemplify  it- 
flelf  in  flagrant  violations  of  all  the  rules  of  morality : — ^it 
was  this  that  was  a  main  occasion  of  the  Reformation  by 
liuther. 

Some  parts  of  the  Valorsine  exhibit  much  cultivation,  and 
there  were  considerable  quantities  of  flax  growing.  Toward 
the  south,  on  the  approach  to  the  termination  of  the  valley, 
hardy-looking  cattle  were  grazing  on  the  rocky  pastures,  with 
hells  on  their  neck.  This  appendage  is  commonly  attached 
to  cows,  goats,  and  sheep,  in  these  Alpine  valleys,  which  are 
enlivened  with  this  wild  music ;  and  the  herdsman  is  led,  by 
the  sound,  to  the  spot  where  the  wanderer  may  have  strayed. 
The  scene  here  becomes  strikingly  wild  and  dreary ;  and  the 
wind  felt  exceedingly  cold,  as  it  blew,  in  a  westerly  direction, 
from  the  ices  of  Chamonix.  On  this  side  of  the  Valorsine, 
rise  the  mountains  of  Buet,  Loggia,  and  Berard. 

What  was  most  interesting  m  the  passage  through  this  val- 
ley, and  that  which  all  had  been  anxiously  looking  forward  to^ 
was  the  announcement  from  one  of  our  guides,  when  we  were 
near  Valorsine,  *  Le  Mont  Blanc  /'  the  singularly  white  sum- 
mit of  which  now  appeared  on  one  side  of  the  end  of  the  val- 
ley, above  the  huee  mountains  that  are  piled  around  this  King 
or  all  the  Alps.  Much  as  the  traveller  may  dwell,  for  weeks, 
on  the  thought  of  seeing  this  mountain,  a  thrill  of  enthusiaxm 
comes  over  him  on  first  boholdine  it, — at  the  idea  that  he  is 
gazing  on  the  highest  point  of  eartn  in  all  Europe. 

The  first  sight  of  Mont  Blanc, — from  the  Valorsine,  at  least, 
—scarcely  equals  the  expectations  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
associate  witli  it.  Exceptmg  the  extreme  whiteness  of  its  snows, 
its  effect,  from  this  point,  is  not  remarkably  striking  ;  its  head 
being  rounded,  and  some  of  its  satellite  mountains  appearing 


not  ftr  inferior  to  it  in  eleratioa.  Tetas  jroagazeoDit«1iiefe 
is  a  grandeur,  and  a  sort  of  repose,  in  the  simplicity  of  its  as- 
pect, bearing  some  analogy  to  what  we  sometimes  fe^  in  oon- 
templating  Uie  highest  order  of  moral  and  intellectual  great- 
ness, in  connection  with  that  perfectly  unpretending*  and  un- 
obtrusive manner,  which  seems  to  be  natural  to  it. 

farther  on,  the  AiguUU  du  Miiu  a  piked  summitp  whidi 
rises  from  the  Ticinitv  of  the  central  mountain,  comes  sub- 
limely into  view ;  ana,  to  the  left  of  the  rest  In  tbe  chain,  the 
AiguiUe  VerU.  In  the  descent  towards  Argenti^re,  the  vale  of 
CImmoaix  gradually  revealed  itself.  On  the  left  was  the  Col 
de  Balme,  tne  iron  cross  at  the  top  of  which  was  visible  from 
the  Valorsine ;  and  before  us  was  the  huge  mass  of  mountainsb 
consisting  of  Moot  Blanc,  and  the  other  lowering  piles,  which 
rear  themselves  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  as  in  homage  to  the 
monarch  Alp ;  or  as  defending  that  central  throne  which  cm- 
uaHa  of  domes  of  everlasting  snow ;  while  the  tinted  lights,  and 
the  shadows  of  the  declining  evening,  threw  over  Uie  scene  tlie 
most  impressive  relief;  and  exhibited  to  advantage  the  dark 
masses  of  frowning  rock,  as  contrasted  with  the  unsullied  pu- 
rity of  the  vast  regions  of  snow. 

'The  Kill  has  SDiik  behind  the  brow, 
Tbe^nt-height  ofproad  Moot  Blancb 
Gilding  its  glorioas  crown  of  snow, 
With  nis  last  beama—whOe  all  alooA 
From  peak  to  peak,  each  trackleas  height 
Reflecte  rich  hoes  ofviTid  light, 
That  o'er  Chamonni'a  valley  fiu]. 
One  bright  req>lendent  coroiud. 

And  Summer'a  cheering  ahort-tived  powei^ 
Sheda  o'er  the  vale  its  genial  apeU, 
While  all  around,  eve's  witching  hour 
Is  greeted  by  the  vesper  belL 
That  knell  perchance  the  hunter's  ear 
May  reach,  amidst  the  glaciers  drear, 
In  some  wild  chasm,  iniere  his  prey 
Has  lured  his  venturous  steps  astray.' 

The  Olacier  de  Tour  lies  at  the  head  of  this  Bublime  valley ; 
and  further  on,  where  the  road  descends  from  the  Col  de  Balme^ 
at  Argentidre,  a  village  so  called  from  a  mine  containing  silver, 
is  the  glacier  of  the  same  name,  flanking  a  part  of  this  enor- 
mous Alps,  like  a  bed  of  crystal,  embosomed  m  forests  of  pine. 
We  now  descended  into  the  valley,  and  arrived  opposite  to  the 
Olacier  des  Bois,  This  is  a  sort  of  continuation  or  the  Jlfer  tk 
Olace,  which  lies  above  it,  in  a  concealed  mountain-gorge. 
From  this  glacier,  rushes  the  Arveiron,  out  of  a  gloomy  chasm, 
in  an  extraordinary  rock  of  ice,  the  accumulation  of  ages ; 
some  parts  being  of  a  cerulean  blue,  and  others  dark  and  oty- 
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gian  :  on  the  top  of  this  rugged  arch  stand  huge  pyramidal 
and  mis-shapen  masses,  ready  to  be  precipitated  by  the  in- 
creasing pressure  from  above. 

Avalanches  of  ioe,  attended  with  tremendous  explosionsi 
'Which  re-echo  like  thunder  among  the  mountains,  are  occur- 
ring at  this  spot,  continually,  during  the  summer ;  when  the 
imprisoned  waters,  formed  by  the  melting  snows  and  ic(«, 
hurst  forth  anew,  undermine  the  mass,  and  bring  down  enor- 
mous fragments  of  the  glacier : — indeed,  but  for  the  midsum- 
mer suns,  the  whole  valley  would  be  one  vast  field  of  ice. 
Ahout  fifty  years  ago,  as  our  euides  infoi  raed  us,  three  travel- 
lers imprudently  ventured  to  fire  a  pistol  within  the  entrance 
of  this  icy  cavern ;  when,  through  the  vibration  it  occasioned, 
an  immense  fragment  was  immediately  shaken  from'  its  poise, 
and  fell  on  the  unhappy  party,  one  of  whom  was  crushed  to 
death,  and  the  other  two  were  severely  injured. 

Fortunately,  the  weather  was  so  fair,  during  the  whole  time 
of  our  stay  at  Chamonix,  that  all  the  summits  of  the  mountain, 
presented  themselves  to  view,  cloudless, — ^though  travellers 
sometimes  remain  here  many  days,  without  having  a  glimpse 
of  the  higher  regions  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  evening  of  our  ar- 
rival was  clear,  though  chilly ;  the  bare,  snow-stn^aked  peaks, 
which  form  the  outworksof  this  vast  citadel  of  snows  and  ices, 
on  the  side  of  Chamonix,  resembled  pyramids  with  jagged,  saw- 
like edges,— or  enormous  gable  ends ;  and  the  mighty  central 
domes,  with  their  well-defined  contours,  and  interjacent  wastes, 
— all  of  the  purest  snow, — were  slightly  tinged  with  the  pale 
red  of  the  setting-sun,  and  seemed  to  reach  the  skies ; — while 
shadows  were  already  resting  on  the  lower  gigantic  masses, 
and  on  the  vale  beneath  them.  The  front  of  the  Union  Hotel 
looks  immediately  across  the  valley,  towards  the  mountain ; 
and  opposite,  at  the  distance  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile, 
ran  the  range  of  awful  peaks,  threatening  to  overwhelm  everf' 
thine  below. 

Tne  hotel, — which  is  but  one  of  several,  in  this  once  seclud- 
ed, but  now  frequented  snot, — is  a  place  of  excellent  accom- 
modations, and  is  admirably  conducted  by  the  active,  oblig. 
ing,  and  business-like  hostess.  About  forty  persons  sat  down 
to  dinner,  of  whom  the  majority  were  British.  Our  guides 
over  the  Tfite  Noire,  now  applied  to  us  to  sign  their  books,  and 
to  state  our  opinion  of  their  conduct.  One  youth  had  been 
allowed  to  accompany  them  for  the  first  time;  and  being  thus 
in  his  noviciate,  was  highl)r  grateful  for  our  testimony,  written 
in  his  book,  that  his  attention  and  care,  manifested  during  the 
journey,  gave  the  i)romise  that  he  would  become  a  "good 
guide."  Character  is  everywhere  of  moment ;  and  here,  it  is 
a  little  fortune  to  a  poor  man  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
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mountain  poflses ;  and  to  have  the  credit  of  being  a  earefid 
and  obliging  conductor. 

On  looking  out,  late  in  the  evening,  we  found  that  the  mooo 
was  illuminating  the  summits  of  Mont  Blanc ;  though  her  orb 
itself  was  hidden  behind  the  mountain,  and  her  li^l  had  not 
reached  the  valley.  The  mighty  range  of  Alps  that  was  op- 
posite, acquired  superadded  solemnity  and  eloom ;  this  wholo 
line  being  cast  under  a  deep,  dark  shade,  and  but  dimly  aeeiv— 
looking  almost  like  the  stupendous  wall  of  another  world; 
while  the  snowy  plains  and  solitudes  of  the  upper  regkms  of 
the  vast  mass,  rejecting  the  moonlight,  were  covered,  as  with 
an  icy  shroud,  and  seemed  to  be  a  perfect  emblem  of  aU  that 
was  cold  and  trackless. 

'  The  iweet  moon  flings 
Her  pallid  lustre  on  the  htUe  around, 
Turning  the  snows  and  ices  that  have  ciowaed. 
Since  Ghaos  reigned— each  vast  untrodden  height,  ' 

To  pearl,  and  nlyer.' 

A  peculiar,  confused,  and  stifled  sound,  at  midnight,  wh^i 
all  else  was  silent,  testified  that  an  avalanche  was  falling,  some- 
where, in  the  neighborhood,  among  the  mountains ;  which  fact 
our  guides  to  the  Mer  de  Glace,  on  the  following  morning,  con- 
firmed, 

'Perchance  a  gale,  from  fervid  Italy, 
Startled  the  air-hung  thunderer ;  or  the  tone 
Breathed  from  some  hunter's  horn  ;--or  it  may  bo 
The  echoes  of  the  mountain  cataract,  thrown 
Amid  its  voiceftil  snows,  have  thus  called  down 
The  overwhelming  ruin.' 

If  the  beauties  of  nature  speak  to  the  heart  of  man,  of  the 
benevolence  of  the  Creator,  these  colossal  Alps  seem  the  ap- 
propriate emblems  on  earth,  of  the  almighty  power,  df  which 
they  are  such  impressive  and  awe-inspinng  monuments.  Ye: 
these  are  but  parts  of  His  ways ; — these  mountains  are  insig- 
nificant compared  with  the  earth ;  and  the  earth  itself  is  but  a 
point  in  the  universe.  But  these  o'i^tic  nmsses  produce  their 
effect  on  the  mind,  as  beinf  majesUc  images  of  infinite  power ; 
and  the  sentiments  which  tne  contemplation  of  them  awakeos, 
would  sometimes  be  mingled  with  terror ;  diu  we  *-ot  reflect 
that  the  Creator  has  announced  his  good- will  to  man,  through 
the  Redeemer ;  and  that  the  most  awful  attributes  o**the  Eter- 
nal One,  conspire  to  promote  the  everlasting  felicity  oC^ihose 
who  are  reconciled  to  Him. 

The  valley  of  Charoonix  is  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.    It  runs  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  is 
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eleven  or  twelve  miles  long ;  and  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
ia  width.  It  is  shut  in,  on  the  north-east,  hy  the  Col  de 
Balme,  which  is  four  thousand  feet  above  its  level :  and  on 
the  south  west  by  lower  mountains.  The  winter  lasts  for 
seven  months  of  the  year ;  during  the  greater  part  of  which 
time,  the  valley  is  covered  with  snow.  In  the  summer,  the 
climate  is  variable ;  for  though  the  mean  temperature,  at  this 
season,  is  seldom  more  than  ten  or  eleven  degrees  below  that 
of  Greneva,  yet  a  strong  hoar  frost  will  sometimes  be  seen  in 
July.  Th&aoil  is  fertile,  and  vordant,  being  well  watered ; 
but  fruit-trees  do  not  much  thrive.  The  Gentiana  Major 
may  be  seen  growing  close  by  the  glaciers.  The  Arve,  which 
rises  from  the  Col  de  Balme,  runs  through  the  valley. 

Mont  Blanc,  and  its  tributary  mountams,  stretch  along  the 
south  side  of  the  valley,  about  five  or  six  miles;  and  on  the 
north,  is  Mount  Breven,  and  the  range  ofthe  Aiguilles  Rouges. 
At  Chamonix,  you  are  too  completely  under  the  mighty  mass 
of  Mont  Blanc  to  have  the  full  effect  of  it.  The  summit  is 
computed  to  be  distant  from  the  vale  about  six  miles,  in  a 
straight  line ;  and  is  so  far  behind  the  immediately  neighbor- 
ing abutments,  and  yet  seems  so  connected  with  them,  that 
jou  do  not,  by  any  means,  gain  the  full  impression  of  its  ele- 
vation, — which  requires  a  more  distant  view. 

The  central  granitic  mass,  rises  to  the  amazing  perpendicu- 
lar height,  ot  about  two  miles  and  a  quarter  above  the  vale ; 
surrounded  by  the  calcareous  mountains  which  lie  like  but- 
tresses at  its  base,  clothed  with  forests  of  larch  and  fir,  to  the 
elevation  of  thousands  of  feet.  These  forests  border  those 
wonderful  icy  gorges,  the  glaciers,  including,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  that  of  Taconay, — and,  nearer  to  the  vil- 
lage 01  Chamonix,  the  magnificent  glacier  of  Buissons,  with 
its  dead- blue  pyramids  and  rocks  of  ice.  The  bases  of  the 
mountain  are  crystalled,  in  different  diiections,  with  no  less 
than  eighteen  of  these  glaciers,  some  of  them  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  ^niles  in  length.  The  chamois,  and  the  wild  goat, — 
some  live  specimens  of  which  are  exhibited  in  th^  museum  of 
the  village, — browse  near  the  borders  of  the  glaciers,  and  at 
the  base  of  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow. 

Moot  Blanc  is  computed  to  be  nearly  three  English  miles 
abov  J  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  tl^  extent  of  snow  which 
crowns  it,  has  determined  its  name.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
ices  whicbkjreach'  to  Chamonix,  lie  up  the  gorges  and  sides  of 
the  mounidin,  to  the  height  0^*6,000  feet  perpendicular;  and 
that  the  snows  of  the  upper  parts  occupy  an  additional  space 
of  about  4,000  feet ;  making  an  extent  of  12,00  J  feet  of  ice 
•  and  snow,  not  including  the  irregularities  of  the  surface. 
Travellers  say  that  the  south  side  of  the  mountain  presents  a 
rugged  and  terrific  aspect ;  being  more  abrupt,  and  less  cov- 
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ered  with  snow  :*-but  from  Chamonix,  it  gredoally 
above  the  surrounding  mountains,  till  it  /irst  temiinaies  io  a 
point  called  the  Aiguille^  or  Dome  de  Gotak  ;  beyond  this,  is  a 
valley  of  snow,  from  which  rises  the  Middle  Dome;  another 
sweep,  still  higher,  leads  to  the  extreme,  rounded  summit; 
which  is  named  La  Bogge  du  Dromedaire,  from  its  supposed 
resemblance  to  a  dromedary's  hunch.    Those  who  have  as- 
cended into  this  unearthly  region,  describe  the  highest  eleva- 
tion, as  being  like  the  ridge^f  a  house,  very  narrow,  and 
scarcely  wide  enough,  in  some  parts,  for  two  persons  to  walk 
abreast.    The  snow  is  glazed  yi  ith  ice ;  and,  underneath,  is  as 
though  it  were  ground  to  dust.    Some  of  the  granite  rock, 
about  a  hundred  and  fift^  y arils  below  the  summit,  has  ths 
appearance,  it  is  said,  or  having  been  riven  by  the  force  dt 
lightning. 

It  was  long  thought  impossible  to  gain  the  summit  of  this 
gigantic  mountain ;  and  about  six  different  attempts,  from  the 
nrst  that  is  known,  which  took  place  in  1762,  failed,— either 
in  consequence  of  the  approach  of  night ;  intense  cold  ;  tiie 
rarefaction  of  air,  affecting  respiration;  fresh  falls  of  snow; 
or  the  apprehension  produced  by  the  gathering  of  clouds 
around  this  high  place  of  thunder,  ominous  of  tho  approaching 
storm.  At  length,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1786,  Dr.  Paccard  ^ 
Chamonix,  and  James  Balma,  his  guide, — ^undeterred  by  the 
cold  which  froze  their  provisions,  and  the  ink  in  their  pock- 
ets, and  which  was  accompanied  with  a  piercing  wind  that 
almost  flayed  their  faces, — ^reached  the  loftiest  elevation  in 
£urope,  before  untrodden  by  man. 

About  the  same  time  in  the  following  year,  M.  de  Saussure, 
with  eighteen  guide^,  made  a  philosophical  expedition  to  the 
summit ;  being  provided  with  instruments,  tents,  and  mat- 
tresses. The  party  passed  the  first  night  on  the  mountain 
called  la  C6te ;  and  on  the  next  afternoon,  at  four  o'clock, 
took  up  their  station  for  the  night,  at  nearly  13,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  moon  appeared  intensely  brilliant, 
in  a  sky  black  as  ebony,  and  Jupiter  was  all  radiance. 
The  next  morning  they  pursued  the  steep  ascent,  with  im- 
mense labor,  and  very  slowly  ;  but  arrived  at  the  summit,  at 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  stayed  some  hours  in  this  aerial 
region,  in  their  tent. 

The  lower  mountains  did  not  appear  united  as  they  do  be> 
low,  but  completely  detached  from  each  other.  Two  butter- 
flies were  on  the  wing,  at  this  extraordinary  elevation,  where 
the  temjierature  was  45°  of  Fahrenheit  lower  than  that  of  Ge- 
neva, at  the  same  time.  In  the  barometer,  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  more  than  11©  of  De  Luc ;  and  the  humidity,  by  the 
hygrometer,  was  found  to  be  six  times  less  than  at  Geneva.  It 
required  half  an  hour  to  boil  water ;  sounds  were  very  feeble,  a 
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pistol  giving  a  report  almost  like  a  pop-gun ;  respiration  was 
<iifficult ;  a  burning  thirst  was  experienced ;  no  appetite  was 
felt  for  food ;  and  nothing  but  draughts  of  fresh  water  gave 
relief;  the  pulse,  which  in  repose  at  Chamonix,  had  been 
between  sixty  and  seventy,  was  increased  to  a  hundred,  or  a 
hundred  and  ten.  The  heavens  appeared  of  a  very  deep  blue ; 
and  by  standing  in  the  shade,  the  stars  could  be  discerned. 
The  huge  Aiguilles,  or  Horns,  which  appear  so  noagnificent 
from  Cbamonix,  dwindled,  beneath  the  feet  of  this  adventur- 
ous party ;  who  looked  down  on  many  snow>crowned  summits. 
The  Fays  de  Vaud  appeared  immediately  below  them ;  but 
a  misty  obscurity  seemed  to  envelope  more  distant  objects.* 

This  mountain,  though  computed  to  be  five  thousand  feet 
lower  than  the  Cimt>orazo  in  South  America,  is  relatively 
higher ;  being  about  three  hundred  feet  more  glevated  above 
Chamonix,  than  the  Chimborazo  is  above  the  valley  of  Tapia. 
Mont  Blanc  is  seen  from  Dijon  ;  from  the  Burgundy  moun- 
tains ;  Irom  Langres,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  distant, 
as  the  bird  flies;  and  in  all  its  magnificence  from  Lyons, 
which  is  much  nearer.  Several  dreadful  accidents  have  oc 
-curred  in  the  attempt  to  scale  the  awful  height ;  and  in  1620 
three  persons  were  swept  into  destruction  by  an  avalanche 
when  not  very  far  from  the  summit. 

According  to  Mr.  A'uldjo'sf  account,  there  had  been,  up  to 
the  year  18^,  fourteen  successful  a^.cents,  including  his  own  ; 
of  which  he  has  given  a  description,  more  interesting  than 
any  romance,  and  containing  appalling  details  of  the  dangers 
.to  which  he  and  his  party  were  exposed,  from  abysses  of  ice 
which  the  eye  could  not  fathom ;  and  from  an  awful  tempest 
•of  thunder  and  lightning.  About  twenty  years  before  this,  a 
young  woman  of  Chamonix  had  the  courage  to  accompany  a 
party  of  guides,  by  whose  assistance  she  was  able  to  gain  the 
ascent ;  and  in  commemoration  of  the  adventure,  she  was 
x^alled  *  Maria  de  Mont  Blanc'  Within  these  few  years,  it  is 
.said  that  another  lady  has  scaled  the  mountain. 

Napoleon,  who  has  left  traces  of  his  genius,  and  his  ambi- 
tion, throughout  so  great  a  part  of  the  continent,  ordered  a  cross 
to  be  erected  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  as  though  for  a 
mark  of  his  dominion  over  the  highest  pinnacle  of  Europe, 
.and  over  all  the  countries  on  which  it  looks  down  :  —  but 
.the  stormy  king  of  Alps,  whose  throne  is  seated  amidst 
heaven's  most  frequent  thunders,  and  is  often  vitrified  by  the 
scorching  lightning,— unlike  the  vassals  that  owed  their  crowns 
to  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Gauls^  disdained  to  wear  the  badge 
of  subjection  to  his  power ;  and,  in  a  day  or  two,  the  crass  was 
ihrown  down  by  a  hurricane. 

•  SauMore— Voyages  dans  Iss  AIp60. 
t  Sm  Attl^jo's  Aseeot. 
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A  cloudleit  moraiaff  smiled  on  our  ascent  up  Montanvert, 
perhaps  originally  Montagne  verte^  from  its  being  covered 
with  wood.  It  forms  part  of  the  base  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 
leads  to  the  Mer  de  Olace.  The  verdure  of  the  meadows  of 
Chamoniz,  and  the  dark  shade  of  the  forests,  were  bcautiAillj 
contrasted  with  the  briliiancj  of  the  loflj  snows ;  for  a  mag- 
nificent sun  shone  upon  us»  and  threw  his  eolden  beams  upon 
the  towering  heads  and  pinnacles  of  the  chaotic  masses :  the 
domes  of  Mont  Blanc  risine  gloriouslv  behind  the  wall  formed 
by  the  lower  mountains.  In  the  valley  all  was  silentv— «L&d 
there  was  not  a  breesEe  to  give  sensible  movement  to  the  Al- 
pine foliage ;  but  we  stopped  repeatedly,  to  watch  the  sdow, 
as  it  drifted  at  intervals,  from  the  extreme  summit,  presort- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  series  of  light,  fleecy,  momentary 
clouds :— or  this  atrial  avalanche  might  be  likened  to  a  veu 


of  mist,  floating,  in  eranesoent  movements,  toward  the  eest» 
and  having  a  remarkable,  and  elegant  efiect. 

The  road  ascended  along  the  shelvy  bank  of  Montanvert 
which  is  sprinkled  with  firs  and  larch<^  up  to  the  summit,— a 
height  offijlOO  feet  above  the  sea.  About  an  hour's  exertion 
brought  us  to  the  stream,  which  here  issues  from  the  rock,  to 
refresh  the  toiling  pedestrian.  As  it  ascended  hieher,  the 
path  became  more  rugged ;  and  the  three  mules  clambered 
with  their  usual  dexterity,  up  what  may  be  termed  broken 
and  terrific  staircases  of  rocks ;  and,  sometimes,  at  the  very 
edge  of  the  dizzy  precipices  that  were  on  our  left ;  while 
huge  rocky  fragments  lav  scattered  in  wild  confusion,  above 
and  below,  over  the  flank  of  the  mountain,  interspersed  with 
decayed  trunks  of  trees,  blasted  by  the  Alpine  lightning,  or 
torn  away  from  the  soil  by  the  ravages  of  the  avalanche. 

We  bad  travelled  no  road  that  was  more  frightful  for  rid- 
ers :  and  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  a  girth  pving  way, 
through  the  straining  of  the  mules, — or  of  their  falling  down 
exhausted,  was  continually  present;  for  whether  it  were 
that  the  animals  had  been  over-worked,  or  that  this  mountain 
was  unusually  difficult  to  climb,  they  labored  much  for  breath* 
and  seemed  reluctant  to  make  the  ascent.  The  guides  occa- 
sionally exclaimed '  tin  escalier!*  and  held  the  ladies  on 
when  the  mules  were  about  to  scramble  up  high  steps  of 
rock  ;  but  the  assurance  was  continually  repeated,  il  n*yapa» 
de  danger^  soyez  tranauilk. 

It  is  annoying  to  riders  over  the  mountains,  that  the  mules  al- 
ways keep  on  the  very  verge  of  the  precipices ;  so  that  generally, 
there  is  no  room  for  the  guides  to  walk  on  that  side,  on  which 
protection  is  felt  to  be  needed.  This  habit  is  acquired  by  the 
mules,  in  consequence  of  their  beins  used  to  carry  large  bur- 
^<^D8  over  the  mountains, — such  as  barrels  of  wme  ;  so  that 
7  are  frequently  obliged  to  keep  as  far  as  the  road  will 
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bUow  from  the  rugged  walls  of  projecting  rock  along  which 
they  may  have  to  pass.  They  have  been  known,  in  scramb- 
ling over  a  rocky  path,  to  strike  their  burden  so  forcibly  on 
one  side,  as  to  throw  themselves  down  tbe  opposite  precipice. 
The  guides  were  very  careful ;  but  nothing  would  have  in- 
•duced  our  party  to  ride  but  fear  of  extreme  fatigue,  and  the 
being  aware  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  walk  in  the  de- 
scent. ' 

In  ascending,  the  views  obtained  of  the  Glctcier  de  Buissorit 
and  of  thu  surrounding  scene,  were  superb :  the  valley  itself, 
with  the  village  and  church-steeple,  were  strongly  illuminated 
by  the  sun,  and  looked  lovely  below  ;  presenting  an  appear- 
ance of  cheerfulness,  and  gaiety,  which  was  powerAiUy  con- 
trasted with  the  wildness  and  ruggedness  of  our  path ;  and 
with  our  anticipations  of  the  cold  and  icy  regions  of  the  Met 
de  Glace,  which  we  were  now  approaching.  On  tbe  left,  to- 
wards the  north,  across  the  valley,  was  the  chain  of  the  Red 
J^^eedles ;  also  the  Breven,  8,300  feet  hieh.  Below,  was  the 
Glacier  des  Bols : — and  now,  turning  to  the  right,  not  far  from 
the  edge  of  this  glacier,  we  were  on  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  beheld  the  extraordinary  scenery  of  the  Mer  de  Olace 
stretched  before  us.  The  exertion,  however,  that  is  required 
in  this  journey,  may  excuse  the  traveller  from  treading  the 
lev  sea,  and  gazing  on  the  sublime  and  striking  objects  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  without  first  taking  some  refreshment 
at  the  pavilion,  a  small  room  erected  as  a  kind  of  refectory 
for  travellers ;  and  where  persons  of  almost  all  nations,  and 
of  all  ranks,  from  Josephine,  and  Maria  Louisa,  had  inscribed 
Iheir  names,  in  the  visitors'  book. 

The  heat,  during  the  ascent,  had  been  considerable ;  and 
we  had  now  to  encounter  an  atmosphere  which  was  of  a  very 
different  temperature  from  that  of  the  valley,  and  the  moun- 
tain-side  :  in  short,  in  less  than  three  hours,  summer  had  been 
exchanged  for  winter,  and  beautiful  green  fields,  for  beds  of 
evei'Lasting  ice;  around  the  borders  of  which,  were  ranged 
awful  colossal  masses  of  granite  rock,  and  of  eternal  snow. 
The  pavilion  was  cold  and  comfortless,  not  being  cheered  by 
a  fire,  which,  early  in  September,  would  have  been  very 
agreeable,  in  a  climate  elevated  more  than  a  mile  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

A  descent  along  a  rugged,  and  narrow  path,  leads  to  the 
Jkfer  de  Glace ;  which  is,  fn  fact,  a  vast  glacier,  or  defile  of 
ice,  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  breadth :  running  between  two 
bugs  mountains,  in  different  directions,  to  the  extent  of  about 
five  leagues;  and  supposed  to  vary  in  depth,  from  one  to 
three  hundred  feet.  It  may  be  said  to  bear  the  appearance  of  a 
lake,  wrought  into  tumult  and  fury  by  whirlwinds,  and  then  in- 
stantaneously frozen,  as  a  perpetual  image  of  the  storm  ; — 
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presenting  varicNtt  alevations^  some  being  &fiy  or  sixty  ieet; 
consisting  of  misshapen  crags,  ridges,  and  pyramids  of  iee^ 
generally  of  a  dull  blue  cast,  with  points  and  eges  tinged  of 
a  sea*green  hue,  glittering  in  the  sun* beam  with  varioBs  pris- 
matic colors ; — ^the  whole  icy  chaos  being  eYerywhere  deft 
into  fissures  of  an  appalling  cfepth,  and  interspersed  with  rocks, 
that  have  been  tumbled  from  the  overhanging  mountains. 

It  seemed  stranffe  to  pass  a  line  of  hardy  rhododendfymst  at 
the  very  edge  of  the  ice ;  and  to  be  reminded  that  even  here^ 
vegetation  is  not  dead.  Quantities  of  the  ranuneulug  glacialtM, 
and  of  other  Alpine  plants,  are  also  found  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, in  the  clefU  ot  the  rocks.* 

The  savage  mountains  that  rise  above  this  extraordinary 
glacier,  have  a  kind  of  terrible  sublimity ; — ^partially  sur- 
rounding this  icy  gulf  with  an  amphitheatre  of  dark,  rugged 
summits,  snowy  heads  and  masses,  and  enormous  ^afts  of 

granite^  which  shoot  up  into  the  sky,  with  their  bare  and  piked 
orrors,  to  the  height  of  10,000,  or  13,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  and  from  3,000  to  0,000  above  the  vast  frozen  cat- 
aract itself,  on  which  we  were  now  standing. 

Immediately  on  the  right  were  several  crafrgy  summits; 
and  above  them  the  peak  of  Charmoz,  which  impends,  witii 
an  awful  precipice,  over  Chamoniz,  down  which  an  unfortu- 
nate traveller  once  fell,  and  perished.  The  peak  called  the 
Giant,  the  highest  that  is  visible  from  this  spot,  towers  at  the 
end  of  the  icy  valley,  where  it  turns  off  to  the  right,  to  form  a 
part  of  the  frozen  footstool  of  the  vast  throne  of  the  great  At- 
las Alp : — for  the  glacier  there  runs  up  to  mingle  with  the 
assemblage  of  ices,  which  unite  to  bind  the  higher  parts  of 
the  base  of  the  central  mountain,  in  the  rigors  of  that  perpetual 
winter  which  here  begins  to  rei^.  The  mass  of  the  Jorasse, 
beyond  which  lies  Piedmont,  is  still  farther  on  the  lefV,  and  shuts 
in  the  valley,  as  with  a  long  rampart  of  snow ;  whtte,.  on  the 
other  side,  several  needle  shafts,  of  different  hues  and  forms^ 
nse  abruptly  into  the  cloudless  blue,  to  a  stupendous  height, — 
of  which  the  principal  are  the  Aiguille  DrOi,  the  Aiguille  Vertex 
and  the  AiguiUe  du  Afoine. 

One  of  these  Aiguilles  darts  its  pyramidal  pike  immediately 
from  the  border  of  the  ice,  to  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet  above 
its  level :  the  upper  part  is  nearly  perpendicular,  and  towers 
for  3,000  feet,  m  naked  and  stem  majesty,  with  only  a  few 
streaks  of  snow  ;  seeming  to  reject  the  mantle  that  covers  an 
equal  space  below,  where  this  mass  of  granite  slopes  down  to 
the  snowy  bed  from  which  it  rises,  at  the  edge  of  the  glacier. 

•    In  some  parta  of  the  Alps,  where  pines  will  not  now  grow,  the  ra- 

mains  of  ancient  forests  have  heen  discovered,  where  the  lynx  still prowl% 

and  the  lammer-gderf  nine  feet  in  its  expanded  breadth,  dashes  the  dia- 

mois  down  the  precipice,  with  a  stroke  of  its  wing,  and  then  pouBoes  on 

i  ts  victim,  which  it  speedily  tears  lo  pieces. 
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Under  the  direction  of  the  guides,  and  armed  with  spiked 
X>o1es,  we  walked  some  distance  on  the  ice ;  which,  just  at  thif 
place,  had  the  form  of  flat  slabs  of  immense  size,  with  chasms 
between  them,  varying  in  width  from  a  foot  and  uowards,  and 
tinged  at  their  edges  with  shades  of  green  and  blue.  Large 
atones  were  thrown  iQ:o  these  crevices,  and  were  heard  for 
several  seconds,  with  a  hollow  noise,  til  1  the  sound  died  away, 
giving  the  idea  of  a  fearful  depth.  Higher  up,  in  the  direction 
which  leads  to  a  spot  called  the  garden, — an  isle  of  earth,  in 
the  midst  of  ice, — ^the  pinnacles  become  much  loftier,  and  the 
chasms  are  of  the  depth  of  four  or  five  hundred  feet,  and  so 
wide,  that  travellers  sometimes  are  obliged  to  go  several  miles 
round,  in  order  to  avoid  them. 

Before  coming  off  the  ice,  our  guides  exerted  all  their 
strength  to  push  a  large  fragment  of  rock  into  one  of  the 
chasms,  at  the  edge  of  the  frozen  platform  on  which  we  stood : 
but  not  choosing  to  trust  to  the  effect  that  might  be  produced 
on  so  brittle  a  foundation  bv  a  violent  shocli^  we  thought  it 
advisable  to  eet  on  terra  jirma  before  the  men  proceeded 
further  with  tneir  experiment :  they  tried  long  andhard,  but 
could  not  succeed  in  overthrowing  Ihe  mass,  and  we  lost  the 
effect  of  ihe  thundering  reverberations  which  all  such  concus- 
sions produce  in  this  region  of  solemn  and  death-like  silence. 
Two  ladies  whom  we  had  met  at  the  pavilion,  one  of  whom 
-was  a  French  Baroness,  who  regretted  that  she  had  forgotten  the 
English  she  once  knew,  walked  full  half-way  over  the  glacier* 
with  their  attendants ;— but  our  party  were  not  disposed  to 
follow  them  so  far,  and  proceeded  to  visit  the  granite  rock, 
called  ihe  Rocher  den  Anglais^  bearing  the  inscription  *  Wind- 
bam,  and  Pocock,'  who  were  the  first  foreigners  to  explore 
this  wonderful  locality. 

Earlier  in  the  season,  this  Alpine  elevation  is  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  wildest  convulsions.  In  the  spring,  the  snows 
fall  in  tremendous  avalanches  from  the  lower  parts  of  these 
enormous  peciks,  and  obelisks  of  rock:  and  the  increasing 
warmth  of  the  season  relaxes,  for  a  time,  the  ic^r  bond,  in 
which  all  things  have  for  months  been  locked  up,  in  silence* 
The  snows  on  the  border  melt  into  the  Mer  de  Glace,  in 
which  vast  rents  are  burst  with  terrific  explosion :  the  water 
finds  a  way  down  the  Glacier  des  Bois  into  the  valley,  at  the 
source  of  the  Arveiron ;  and  breaks  for  itself  new  outlets 
through  the  frozen  masses,  undermining  the  upper  parts  of 
the  glacier,  till  blocks  of  ice,  and  of  solid  rock,  earth,  frozen 
snow,  and  furious  torrents  of  water,  rush  together  in  hideous 
confusion  into  the  valley ;  which  is  sufiicientTv  warm  in  sum- 
mer to  prevent  it  from  being  permanently  added  to  the  frozen 
empire  of  Mont  Blanc. 
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We  lingered  on  the  verge  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  sarveyiog 
the  icy  domain,  and  the  forms  of  terrible  grandeur  that  sir- 
Tound  it,  till  we  began  to  shiver  with  cold  ;  and  then  retanu 
ed  to  purchase  a  lew  memorials  of  the  scene,  at  the  paviiioo; 
where  are  sold  minerulog.cal  specimens,  prints,  and  the  pol- 
ished horns  of  the  chamois.  As  we  bc'gan  to  descend,  the 
Dent  du  Midi  was  pointed  out,  in  the  distance,  the  mountain 
from  which  the  avalanche  lately  fell,  near  St.  Maurice,  and, 
for  some  days,  blocked  up  the  hish  road  from  Geneva  to  Italy. 

One  of  our  guides  had  asccnaed  Mont  Blanc  five  times: 
another  had  accompanied  Mr.  Auldjo ;  and  being  a  chamois- 
hunter  he  seemed  vastly  pleased  with  the  remark — that  poBsi- 
bly  he  might  have  killed  the  chamois  whose  horn  we  had  just 
purchased.  The  hunting  of  the  chamois  is  a  favorite  oocupa. 
tion  of  the  more  adventurous  of  these  mountaineers  ;  and,  in 
pursuing  it,  they  acquire  an  extraordinary  power  of  vaulting 
with  their  poles,  down  the  face  of  rocks. 

It  is  said  that  the  chamois  arc  so  accustomed  to  the  loud  ex- 
plosions, and  thunderings  of  the  glaciers  and  avalanches,  that 
they  care  but  little  for  the  report  of  a  gun  ;  but  the  instant 
they  see  a  man,  they  bound  away  with  an  eye  of  fire,  and  with 
incredible  speed.  The  hunters  sometimes  spend  whole  nights 
in  lying  in  wait  for  their  prey,  among  cra^  and  snows,  by 
the  1  ght  of  the  moon  :  but  from  this  dangerous  chase,  many 
a  hardy  adventurer  has  never  returned,  having  periled 
on  the  mountains : 

•  .  .  i  .  'Alas! 

Nor  wife,  nor  children,  more  shall  he  behold, 
Nor  frieods,  nor  sacred  home  I    On  every  nenra 
The  deadly  winter  aiezea,  shuis  up  seose^ 
And  o'er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold. 
Lays  him  along  the  snows,  a  stiffened  corse^ 
Stretch'd  out  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blast  V 

The  chamois  is  an  elegant  little  creature,  and  will  elimb 
rocks  so  abrupt,  that  it  would  be  supposed  hardly  possible  for 
them  to  gain  a  footing.  When  hemmed  in,  they  will  some- 
times rush  violently  on  their  pursuer,  perhaps  on  the  very 
verge  of  a  precipice, — when  the  only  safety  for  the  hunter 
consists  in  immediately  lying  down.  They  bound  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  at  a  leap ;  and  it  is  said  that  rather 
than  be  taken,  whole  herds  of  them  have  been  known  to  pre. 
cipitate  themselves  down  perpendicular  rocks,  where  Uiey 
have  been  dashed  to  pieces. 

The  mounts  in -goat,  or  bouquetin,  used  also  to  be  found  in 
the  regions  of  Mont  Blanc :  this  animal  will,  when  pursued, 
bound  up  a  rock  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fiAeen  feet ;  or 
rush  up  a  narrow  chasm,  between  two  walls  of  crags,  alter- 
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natelf  springing  from  side  to  side,  till  it  reaches  the  top.  A 
Tillage  which  we  passed  between  Martignj  and  Valorsine^ 
used  lo  be  fomous  for  a  race  of  hunters  in  the  perilous  chase 
ofthese  mountain  goats,  till  the  animals  became  almost  ex- 
tinct in  this  neighborhood. 


LETTER  XV. 

Chamonix— Saperetirion—BfiBCt  of  AIm— Road  to  Servoz—View  of  Mont 
Blanc— The  Needle  of  Yarena— Fall  of  Chede— Romanism— View  of 
Mont  Blanc  from  Sallenche — The  Cholera — Cascade  of  Arpenaa— Close 
— Bonneville— SaToyard  History— Attempt  of  Polish  Refugees,  in  1834, 
to  produce  Revolution— Religious  Sate  of  Savoy- 

Mt  dear  Frieitd  : — Previously  to  leaving  Chamonix,  we  paid 
a  visit  to  the  village  church,  the  mean  and  showy  ornaments 
of  which,  seemed  signally  contrasted  with  the  surrounding 
majesty  of  nature.  Superstition  evidently  reigns  in  this  val- 
ley, the  scene  of  such  overpowering  demonstrations  of  the 
divine  majefty :  but  nature  has  no  cure  for  the  moral  disorder 
of  man  I  It  was  painful  to  observe  that  a  high  crucifix  near 
the  bridge  over  the  Arve,  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  received 
the  homage  of  the  passers  by,  just  under  the  stupendous 
masses  of  Mont  Blanc ! 

In  Catholic  districts,  the  guides,  notwithstanding  their  con- 
stant intercourse  with  foreigners  and  Protestants,  seldom  fail 
to  make  their  obeisance  to  these  crosses,  and  to  the  tawdry 
little  shrines,  which  perpetually  present  themselves.  Yet, 
itvhen  conversed  with  on  the  subject,  they  seem  at  a  loss,  us 
might  be  expected,  tor  reasons  wherewith  to  defend  their  con- 
duct ;  and  reply,  toiU  le  mondefait  comme  cela  id.  Two  of  our 
^ides  to  the  Mer  de  Glace  seemed  to  possess  considerable  in- 
telligence, and  did  not  fail  to  bring  us  a  packet,  containing 
specimens  of  the  geological  structure  of  some  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Chamonix ;  consisting  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica,  slater 
lienite,  hornblende,  and  other  minerals. 

On  our  departure  from  the  valley,  in  n,ehard,  hanc^ — a  car 
in  which  three  persons  sit  sideways,  and  one  in  front, — ^the  up- 
per  regions  of  Mont  Blanc  were  surrounded  by  cumulated 
itrata  of  slightly  shadowed  clouds,  on  which  the  extreme  sum- 
nit  was  beautifully  enthroned,  brilliantly  illuminated  by  the 
if\ernoon  sun.  The  snowy  domes  appeared  like  some  pure 
stherial  region,  emerging  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  this  low 
irorld,  and  destined  to  be  the  abode  of  some  order  of  happy 
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beings. — ^'High  mountains  are  a  feeling : ' — the  peculiar  emo- 
tions which  we  are  prone  to  indulge,  while  vie  wine  theseUA- 
iest  Alpine  heights  are,  as  it  were,  mysiic  revelations  of  tte 
original  nature  of  man  :  they  unveil  the  secret  lingering  d 
the  soul,  in  its  de^ntdaiion  and  its  full,  after  the  images  ot  iaeal 
beauty  and  greatness;  and  are  prophetic  of  the  perfectioQ  to 
which,  as  regenerated,  it  is  destined  in  an  unfa  lien  world. 

When  objects  and  scenes  make  an  unusually   great  ini- 
pression  in  our  minds,  we  have  a  tendency  to  invest  them  vith 
&  kind  of  personality.    In  Switzerland,  each  zoountain  may 
be  iroaginea  to  have  its  own  character ;  the  Juogf  rau*  as  sceo 
from  the  northward,  may  perhaps  be  said  to  impress  you  with 
the  idea  of  proud  and  dominant  grandeur :  the  raountains  of 
Grindelwald  stand  like  hoary  giants,  in  that  solemn  and  siient 
wild :  the  masses  of  the  southern  chain,  seen  from  the  distaoee 
of  the  Oemmi,  look  sublimely  beautiful,  as  their  snowy  crests  ] 
rise  above  the  dark  regions  below  them ;  the  bare  pikes  and 
crags  around  the  Mer  de  Glace^  have  a  sort  of  ^rim   horror 
investing  them,  which  seems  well  to  harmonise  with  that  fro- 
zen  region :  the  vast  Mont  Bl^nc,  as  seen  from  the  vale  of 
Chamonix,  terminating  in  an  unostentatious  rounded  summit, 
and  sustained  by  other  nK)untain8,  may  be  said  to  look  aimplf 
dignified  and  majestic,  as  the  conscious  superior  of  all. 

^  The  eternal  mountains  momently  are  peering 
Through  the  blue  clouds  that  mantle  them  ;— on  high 
Their  flitterinff  crests  majestically  rearing^ 
More  uke  to  children  of  the  infinite  sky, 

Than  of  the  daodal  earth. Triumphantly, 

Pnnce  of  ilie  whirlwind !  Monarch  of  the  soeae  I 

Mightiest  where  all  are  mighty!  from  the  eye 

or  mortal  man  half-hidden  by  the  screen 

Of  misis  that  moat  his  base,  from  Arve*s  dark,  deep  ravine^ 

Stands  the  magnificent  Mont  Blanc !  His  brow 

Scarred  with  ten  thousand  thunders;  most  sublime, 

Even  as  though  risen  from  the  world  below 

To  mark  the  progress  of  Decay  y  by  clime, 

Storm,  blight,  fire,  earthquake— injured  not !  like  Tlme^ 

Stern  chronicler  of  centuries  gone  by.' 

Westwartl  of  the  splendid  glacier  of  Buisson,  which*  Uke 
that  of  Des  Bois,  comes  down  into  the  valley*  the  mountains 
become  lower.  We  proceeded  along  the  romantic  road  to 
Servoz ;  which  is  frequently  very  steep,  and  is  hemmed  in  by 
mountains.  In  one  place,  it  runs  alon^  the  edge  of  a  rafiDfi 
of  enormous  depth ;  darkly  clothed  with  taper  pin*^  whick  . 
shoot  up  from  the  ledges  of  the  abyss ;  in  the  bed  of  whicbi  | 
the  turbulent  Arve,  whose  course  we  were  following,  beais  * 
along  the  melted  snows  and  ices  of  Chamonix. 

The  road  descends  abruptly  to  the  Pont  de  PoliBsier ;  and 
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in  the  approach  to  Servoz,  Mont  Blanc  began  to  display  itself, 
on  the  south ;  so  as  to  furnish  a  view  quite  different  from  any 
we  had  yet  obtained,  of  this  stupendous  pile  of  mountains.  Its 
mighty  summits  had  fairly  disengaged  themselves  from  their 
bases,  which,  before,  greatly  intercepted  the  sight ;  and  the 
whole  spaces  lying  between  the  gorges  of  the  nearer  moun- 
tains, now  appeared  filled  up  with  one  vast  barrier  of  snow, 
stretching  far  up  into  the  heavens,  from  right  to  left ;  and  over 
this  immense  frozen  region,  the  declining  &un  shed  a  flood  of 
glory;  while  some  of  the  lower  parts  were  shaded  bv  fleecy 
clouds,  the  presage  of  a  change  in  the  weather  which  was  to 
be  realized  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

The  valley  of  Servoz  is  remarkable  for  the  fall  of  a  moun- 
tain, which  occurred  about  a  century  ago.  It  kept  crumbling 
to  pieces,  for  several  days  in  succession,  darkening  the  air 
with  clouds  of  sandstone  and  limestone  dust.  A  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  were  buried  beneath  the  ruins. 
The  road  now  proceeds  through  a  region  characterized  by  a 
desolate  kind  of  grandeur,  lea  vine  the  stupendous  aiguille  of 
Vareus,  7,000  feet  high,  on  the  ri^ht ;  and  at  length  reaches 
the  small,  and  picturesque  lake  of  Chede,  whose  dark  green, 
and  transparent  waters,  beautifully  reflected  the  neighboring 
trees,  and  the  pure  snows  of  the  distant  mountain. 

Near  the  village  of  Chede  and  a  little  out  of  the  road,  is  a 
cascade  which  is  much  admired  for  its  picturesque  effect,  as  it 
is  embosomed  in  the  richest  foliage.  It  falls,  first,  perhaps, 
forty  or  fifty  feet,  in  a  single  stream,  from  the  forest-clad 
mountain-top ; — ^then  divides  on  each  side  of  a  projecting  rock; 
— then  again  unites  gracefully  in  foam,  as  it  is  dashed  down  a 
narrow  chasm  between  the  crags, — ^lill  its  hurried  waters  col- 
lect in  the  valley  below,  and  pour  along,  in  a  bluish  stream, 
to  swell  the  Arve.  The  road  now  opened  into  the  rich  and 
broad  vale  of  St.  Martin ;  still  bordered  by  lof\y  mountains* 
and  forests  of  pine,  with  the  Arve  on  the  left. 

All  along  the  road  from  Chamonix  to  St.  Martin's,  is  still 
visible  the  omnipresence  of  that  spiritual  despotism,  which 
ever  marks  as  Its  own,  the  wildest  or  the  most  beauteous  of 
landscapes ;  and  stands  always  ready  to  add  another  and 
another  link  to  the  chain  of  mental  slavery ;  by  forming  ever- 
new  associations,  in  the  mind,  between  the  symbols  of  super- 
stition  and  the  changing  scenes  of  nature.  InnunDsrable 
crosses,  and  little  chapels,  iined  the  way ;  and  over  them,  in 
French,— which  from  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  had  taken 

f>lace  of  Germnn, — were  placards  respecting  indulgpnces, — 
or  saying  credos,  ave-marins,  and  pater-nosters.  Some  of 
these  stations  were  erected  expressly  for  the  benefit  of  souls  in 
purgatory ;  and  were  inscribed  whh  appeals  to  the  sympathy 
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of  the  paasing  traveHer,  on  behalf  of  the  miserable  bem^ 
•uppoeed  to  t)e  tormeoted  in  those  fires. 

Not  finding,  at  St.  Martin'Si  the  desired  acoommodatioDs,  't 
was  necessary  to  cross  the  Arve  to  Sallenche,  the  chief  tows 
of  Upper  Faucignyt  a  province  of  Savoy.  It  was  here  that 
we  oDiained  the  most  superbi  and  impreauve  view  of  Mom 
Blanc ;  whose  headSp  clear  of  nearer  obslructionsi  now  bsMly 
towered  above  all  else  that  was  lofty  and  tremendoiia. 

The  sun  had  sunk  below  the  honzon ;  but  his  glowing  rays 
still  played  on  the  upper  parts  of  this  vast  aggregate  of  Aip»; 
whicn  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  lifted  itself  in  continu- 
ous masses,  so  as  to  overlay  an  immense  proportion  of  the  ho- 
rizon, and  to  fill  the  eye  every  moment ; — seeming  to  prop  the 
heavens,  like  the  huge  cyclopean  rampart  of  some  other 
sphere.  The  widelv  extended  fields  of  snow,  were  marked, 
at  intervals,  by  dark  relieving  shadows ;  which  accumulated 
at  the  bases,  and  gave  prominence  and  distinctness  to  the  out- 
lines. It  proved  that  we  had  before  fiailed  to  form  adequate 
conceptions  of  the  height  and  ma^itude  of  the  mountain  ;-* 
but  now,  it  stood  confessed,  in  all  its  pre-eminence :  the  sight 
was  stupendous!  It  was  gratifying  to  perceive  that  others 
felt  the  same  impression  irom  the  view  as  ourselves,  for  a 
group  of  people  were  gazine  on  the  magnificent  scene,  as  they 
sat  at  the  foot  of  the  hanoaome  stone  bridge,  which  is  bars 
buih  across  the  rapid  waters  of  the  Arve. 

The  Balcony  of  the  Beile-vue  Inn,  at  Sallenche,  looks  to- 
wards the  mountain ;  and  as  the  evening  drew  in,  and  planted 
^ouds  in  the  horizon,  the  vast  outstretched  snows  cu*  Mont 
Blanc,  still  reflected  from  the  sun  his  last  glow,  which  gradu- 
ally melted  away,  and  left  the  natural  whiteness  of  the  snow 
lonf(  distinct  from  the  deep  leaden  shades,  in  which  all  things 
b<»ides  were  successivelv  involved.  At  length,  night,  and 
her  train  of  clouds,  brought  the  whole  scene  uuder  the  domin- 
ion of  darkness ;  yet  we  all  gazed  towards  the  spot ;  and  re- 
peatedly rose  to  look  for  what  had  now  become  invisible. 

On  returning  oncemore,  however,  to  the  window,  to  aacer- 
tain  whe^er  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  clouds  which  baud 
settled  over  the  heavens,  might  allow  of  yet  another  glimpse 
of  the  twiliffht  reflection  from  the  snowr— we  were  surprised, 
while  still  looking  steadfastly  towards  the  quarter  where  the 
mountain  lay,  on  a  sudden  to  perceive,  h^h  up  amidst  the 
darkness,  a  reddish  light,  which  at  the  moment  appeared  like 
a  distant  fire,  and  the  next  instant  softened  into  interroingliog 
shades  of  purple  and  pale  green ;  till  the  moon,  in  a  few  sec- 
onds, emergea  from  behind  the  mountain,  and  for  a  short  time 
threw  a  tide  of  chastened  splendor  over  the  icy  fields,  whidi 
were  skirted  with  a  festoon  of  beautifully-shadowed  cloi^s:— 
but  with  this  glimpse  of  moonlight  glory,  we  were  obliged  to 
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l>e  coDteDt ;  for  the  clouds,  after  floating  once  and  aoain,  over 
the  mooD^s  disc,  and  darkening  the  pale  flood  of  saver  that 
seemed  to  batlie  these  eternal  snows,  soon  veiled  the  whole 
scene  in  uniform  obscurity ;  and  we  saw  no  more. 

The  next  morning  was  cloudy,  and  tLe  giant  mountain  had 
vanished  frokn  the  field  of  vision,  as  though  it  had  never  been. 
Before  leaving  Sallenche  for  Geneva,  distant  about  thirty-five 
miles,  we  took  an  opportunity  of  surveying  the  town,  which  has 
an  antiq^ie,  and  decayed  air ;  and  there  appeared  much  less 
of  comfort  among  the  inhabitants,  both  at  this  place  and  in 
Savoy,  generally,  than  among  the  Swiss.    The  goitre,  too^ 
seemed  much  to  prevail  here,  attended  frequently  with  an 
idiotic  vacancy  of  look ;  indeed  we  had  repeatedly  observed 
evident  idioc;^,  and  the  goitre,  as  features  or  the  country,  from 
our  entrance  into  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.    After  lookmg  into 
the  church,  tawdrily  adorned  with  the  variousT  symbols  of  po- 
pery, we  went  to  a  convent  of  nuns,  beautifully  situated  at 
one  end  of  the  town,  having  learned  that  strangers  were  ad- 
mitted to  -see  it ;  but  on  ascending  the  stairoase,  we  found 
that  the  interior  was  not  shown,  on  account  of  the  illness  of 
one  of  the  sisters.    A  lar^e  school  is  attached  to  the  nunnery. 
Previously  to  our  leaving  Sallenche,  the  news  arrived  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in  Italy,  and 
parts  ot  the  south  of  Prance,  the  King  oi  Sardinia  had  order- 
ed a  cordon  for  the  safety  of  his  subjects  ;  prohibiting  all  per- 
sons from  entering  his  dominions,  by  way  of  Geneva,  till  after 
a  week's  quarantine ;— that  city  being  so  great  a  resort  for 
travellers  from  all  quarters.    Happily,  this  awful  scourge  had 
not  appeared  in  any  of  these  parU;  and  we  lound  that,  hera, 
as  in  Switzerland,  the  people  trust,  for  defence  against  the 
.  disease,  in  the  mountain-barriers  that  enclose  them,  especially 
on  the  side  of  Italy,  in  which  country  the  cholera  had  alarm- 
ingly broken  out. 

The  history  of  this  terrific  malady,  however,  seems  to  prove, 
that  if  ever  nations  and  individuals  oug^  not  to  rest  in  second 
causes,  but  to  look  beyond  ther/i  to  the  great  First  Cause,  it  is 
with  respect  to  the  cholera.  There  is  something  apparently 
80  uncertain  in  the  march  of  this  angel  of  death,  and  in  the 
laws  that  he  observes— his  strides  are  sometimes  so  appalling, 
—and  the  best  mode  of  resisting  his  attacks  is,  as  yet,  so  un- 
dertermined,  that  the  mind  seems  almost  naturally  led  to  the 
solemn  and  devout  feeling,— the  most  tranouillizing  that  can 
be  cherished  in  the  hour  of  danger,— that  all  events  are  imme- 
mediately  in  the  hand  of  God.  We  had  met,  however,  with 
instances  in  the  case  of  travellers  who  were  going  to  Italy, 
in  which  all  danger  from  the  cholera  was  treated  with  a  sort 

of  profane  bravado.  ,  .    *i. 

The  scenery  from  Sallenche  was  still  grand ;  and  m  the  lo- 
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oiantie  and  silent  yalley  of  Maglana,  the  beautiful  fall  of  Ar- 
penas  greets  tbe  traveUer's  ear,  rushioff  from  a  dark  recom- 
Dent  rock,  eight  hundred  feet  bight  wim  curving  strata.  U 
streams  at  once  half-waj  down,  on  a  ledge ;  and  is  partly 
scattered  into  spray ;  then,  expanding  gracefoUj,  for  some 
space,  in  a  sort  of  drapery,  it  plunges,  by  two  or  three  de- 
scents, into  the  yalley.  Tms  is  an  elegant  cascade,  but  as  in 
the  Staub-bach,  when  we  saw  it,  the  quantity  of  water  was 
not  proportionate  to  the  length  of  the  fail. 

On  approaching  the  Caveme  de  Balme,  the  scene  ekhibitBd 
a  romantic  mixture  of  tremendous  roclcs,  rich  fdJage^  and 
verdant  meadows,  watered  by  the  Anre ;  exemplifying  a  most 
interesting  union  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime.  The  cav- 
em  is  a  natural  series  of  vaults,  the  entrance  to  which  is  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  above  the  yalley,  on  the  feceof  the  perpen- 
dicular  rock,  under  which  the  road  lies. 

Could  the  overpowering  impressions  produced  by  Chaincv 
nix,  and  Mont  Blanc,  have  been  forgotten,  we  sbouH  have 
boon  much  more  struck  with  admiration  and  awe  at  the  ob- 
jects which  presented  themselves  to  our  view  this  day:  but 
the  mental  vision  was  already  filled  with  what  was  most  vast 
and  sublime  in  nature.  The  scenery,  however,  if  we  except 
the  snows  and  glaciers,  had  not  as  vet  lost  its  Alpine  charac- 
ter. The  village  and  neighborhood  of  Cluse,  is  shut  19  in  a 
kind  of  labyrinth  of  pine-fiinged  mountainia,  whose  racky 
lines  sometimes  hung  tremendously  overhead ;  while  the  Arve, 
the  courier  as  it  were  of  the  great  monarch  Alp,  among  whose 
glaciers  it  rises,  murmuqed  over  its  stony  bed,  under  a  pictur- 
esque arch,  in  a  broad  and  shallow  stream,  to  mingle  with  the 
Bhone. 

The  road  continued  with  the  stupendous  Buet  on  the  right ; 
and,  after  passing  through  a  rich  and  picturesque  district,  beau- 
tifully intersperm  with  villages,  and  adorned  here  and  there 
with  modem  spires,  we  reached  Bonneville.  Here,  there  is  a 
stone  J}ridge  over  the  Arve,  on  the  bank  of  whidi  is  a  column, 
erected  to  commemorate  the  great  work  of  the  embankment 
of  the  river^-— accomplished  under  the  auspices  of  Charles 
Felix,  the  late  king  of^  Sardinia,  sovereign  of  this  country,  and 
uncle  to  the  reigping  monarch.  We  left  the  neat  town  of 
Bonneville^  praiaing  the  cleanliness,  and  good  provisioiis,  of 
the  Hotel  de  la  CouTonne,  after  having  surveyed  the  exterior 
of  the  strong  and  extensive  prison,  and  glanced  at  the  mesa 
little  church,  bedecked  with  all  the  usual  apparatus  of  Romish 
dotage. 

From  the  neighborhood  of  Bonneville,  and  from  the  whole 
country  round,  by  far  the  most  strikinj^  object  is  the  mois, 
which  rears  its  detached  verdant  pyramid  towards  heaven,  to 
the  height  of  nearly  6,000  feet ;  while  on  the  other  sidob 
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the  rugged  and  barren  mass  of  the  Brezon.  The  country 
noiKT  became  open,  and  the  scenery  less  Alpine ;  the  landscape 
consisting  of  a  rich,  hi^hly-cultivated  valle^p^,  smiling  with  toe 
fruits  of  nature,  and  with  numerous  habitations  of  men. 

Having  passed  through  Annemass,  the  last  town  in  Savoy, 
^where  passport  affairs  claimed  attention  for  the  first  timesinoe 
leaving  Luzern,  we  were  no  longer  in  the  dominions  of  his 
Sardinian  Majesty,  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

Savot,  anciently  Sabaudia,  lies  between  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Piedmont, — another  Sardinian  province ;  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  Mont  Blanc,  and  by  the  Graian  Alps,  or  the 
chain  extending  from  the  Col  de  Bon  Homme  to  Mont  Cenis. 
The  population,  which  is  Roman  Catholic,  amounts  to  about 
6(10,000;  whose  language  is  a  mixture  of  French,  with  Italiah, 
and  Swiss  German ;  but  many  of  the  Savoyards  speak  good 
French. 

This  country  was  inhabited,  before  the  Christian  tern,  by 
the  Allobroees,  a  tribe  of  Celtic  origin,  who  were  finally  sub- 
dued by  the  Romans,  in  the  reien  of  Augustus.  It  formed  part 
of  the  province  called  OaUia  Narboneruis ;  and  remained,  till 
about  tne  end  of  the  fourth  century,  under  the  Roman  domin- 
ion ;  traces  of  which  are  still  to  be  found,  in  the  existence  of 
numerous  antiquities. 

For  upwards  of  a  century,  subsequently  to  this  period,  Sa» 
▼oy  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  which  the  Burgundians,  a 
German  nation,  established  in  Gaul.  It  afterwards  came  suc- 
cessively under  the  dominion  of  the  Franks,  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  that  of  Aries  in  Gaul. 

Rudolph,  the  last  king  of  Aries,  created  Berchthold  Count 
of  Savoy,  in  1016 :  from  this  time,  his  family  acquired  in- 
creasing power  and  independence,  partly  by  their  adherence 
to  the  German  emperors ;  and  Savoy  became  the  nucleus  of 
the  future  kingdom  of  Sardinia. 

In  1416,  Count  Amadeus  VIII.  was  created  Duke  of  Savoy, 
by  the  emperor  Sigismund.  One  of  his  successors,  Philibert 
Emanuel,  who  had  been  kept  fh>m  his  paternal  possessions, 
during  six  ^rears,  by  the  French,  was  restored  in  1599 ;  and 
signalized  his  ducal  rrign  by  attempting,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Pope,  to  convert  the  Protestants  in  his  dominions,  includ- 
ing many  Waldenses,  by  force  of  arms :  but  their  resistance 
was  80  formidable  that  he  was  compelled  to  grant  them  privi- 
lefifcs. 

The  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  added  Sicily  to  Savoy ;  but, 
seven  years  afterwards,  that  island  was  exchanged  for  Sardi- 
nia, which  gave  a  name  to  the  monarchy.  The  same  ancient 
family  continued  to  reign  till  the  Frencn  revolution  brok^  up 
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the  Sardinian  power,  and  the  king  was  compelied*  ia  179B»  Id 
cede  all  his  continental  dominions  to  Fraocb. 

The  final  downfoll  of  Bonaparte,  in  1815,  restored  to  Tie- 
tor  Emanuel  I.  the  posBessions  of  h^  ancestors ;  and  the  Coo- 
greaa  of  Vienna,  anxious  to  strengthen  the  king  of  Sardiaia, 
as  the  guardian  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  added  Genoa  to  the 
monarcny ;  which  now  consists  of  that  duchy*  Savoy,  Pied- 
mont, Montserrat,  part  of  the  Milanese  territory,  and  the  isl- 
and  of  Sardinia. 

The  restoration  did  nothing  to  improve  either  the  liberties, 
or  the  religion,  of  this  country.  Victor  Eoianuel  re-esiab- 
lidied  the  old  constitution,  and  the  Jesuits ;  and  instituted  a 
rigid  censorship  of  the  press.  After  the  civil  troubles  of  1821, 
wnich  issued  va  the  aodication  of  Emanuel,  in  favor  of  his 
brother  Charles  Felix,  and  in  the  prevalence  of  Austrian  poli- 
tics, fresh  power  was  given  to  the  Jesuits  ;  and  more  vigorous 
attempts  than  ever  were  made  to  put  down  the  principles  of 
freedom.  In  1625,  the  works  of  Schiller,  Wieland,  and 
Gathe,  were  proscribed  from  the  Sardinian  dominions.  A 
Toyal  decree  sealed  the  fountains  of  knowledge  from  the  peo- 
ple, by  prohibiting  any  one  who  did  not  possess  property  to  a 
certain  amount,  mxn  studying  at  the  university ; — and  even 
from  learning  to  read  or  write !  In  1831,  the  misnamed  Charles 
Fdixt  fitter  for  the  dark  ages  than  for  the  nineteenth  oentury, 
left  the  sceptre  to  his  successor. 

In  January  1834,  the  tranquillity  of  Savoy,  and  of  some 
parts  of  Switzerland,  was  disturb^  by  a  daring  attempt  to 
create  a  revolution  in  the  Sardinian  dominions, — made  by  a 
body  of  four  or  five  hundre<l  Poles,  who  had  left  France,  and 
taken  up  their  abode  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  where  they  bad 
been  hospitably  received.  They  gradually  withdrew  to  the 
lake  of  Geneva ;  and,  entering  Savoy,  publicly  announced 
that  the  *  great  dayff  Savov*  was  come,  and  the  time  'for 
overturning  the  throne  of  Charles-Albert,  the  reigning  Duke^ 
and  King  (^  Sardinia.  They  promised  *  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity '  to  all ;  but  the  ^voyards  remained  unmuved. 

Some  manifestations  of  sympathy  weie  shown  towards  the 
Poles,  by  the  populace  of  Ueneva ;  and  after  many  angry  al- 
tercations between  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  these  refugees  were  to  be  disposed  of,  iBero 
consented  to  reeeive  them  a^in,  on  condition  that  Cleneva, 
and  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  should  join  in  defraying  the  expense  of 
their  maintenance.  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  German  Dial, 
united  with  the  Sardinian  government,  in  remonstrating  with 
She  Swiss,  in  consequence  of  their  allowing  the  peace  of 
neighboring  states  to  be  disturbed  by  armed  refugees,  to  wham 
they  had  given  an  asylum  j  and  tne  Cantons  pledged  them- 

1--  .  ..  ^.  .__. 
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'•elyesi  ibr  the  fature,  to  banish  from  their  tenitories  all  such 
violators  of  the  peace  of  nations,  and  to  prevent  tl»ir  return. 
In  the  religious  state  of  Savoy,  there  is  little  to  cheer  the 
-  Christian  philaothropist.    The  country  is  stiil  very  much  un- 
der  the  influence  of  the  Romish  priesthood,  who  are  here 
found  in  great  numbers ;  so  that  popery  is  on  ail  sides  tri- 
•  umphant ;  and  some  of  the  noblest  ana  most  stupendous  monu- 
ments of  the  Creator's  power  stand  amidst  superstition,  the 
deepest  and  most  enslaving.    Those  efforts  to  promote  the 
eternal  interests  of  men,  which,  in  France,  Belgium,  Germany^ 
and  many  parts  of  Switzerland,  may  be  carried  on  in  open 
day,  here,  find  no  place,  or  must  carefully  seek  the  shade ;  as 
they  cannot  be  made  without  considerable  risk* 


LETTER  XVI. 

Lakt  of  G}eD«va,  and  the  Jura  mouDtains*  Tba  city.  Admisiitration  of 
the  Eucharial  in  the  Cathedral.  Magnificenc  viewa.  Library  of  the 
Academv.  Muaeum.  The  Cathedral.  Calvin.  Rousseau.  Voltairs.* 
Circle  of  Light  Centenary  of  the  Reformation,  August  1836.  Church 
of  Gieneva.  Secedera ;  Eglise  du  Temoignage*  Sod^t^  Erang^Iique- 
Religious  Institutions*    Gtene? an  lustory, 

Mt  dvar  Fbxbhb  : — ^Afler  exchanging  the  dominions  of  the 
Kinff  of  Sardinia,  for  the  territory  of  the  renowned  Swiss  re. 
puhlic  of  Geneva,  we  continued  to  descend ;  till,  at  len^h,  the 
Lake  began  to  unfold  its  bosom,  on  our  right ;  though  its  vast 
expanse,  and  the  dun  border  that  surrounded  it,  conveyed  no 
idea  of  its  real  beauties.  The  dark  and  gloomy  ridge  of  the 
Jura,  behind  which  the  sun  had  set,  formed  a  long  lin^  bound- 
ing  the  horizon  in  front,  like  a  huge  wall,  rearing  itself  beyoiid 
the  outstretched  sheet  of  water,  which  it  almost  seemed  to 
shadow ;  and  casting  a  deep  solemnity  over  the  whole  sc^ne. 
This  mountain  barner  appears  as  though  it  mi^ht  be  designed 
by  nature  to  be  a  monitor,  to  check  the  ambition  of  mightj 
France ;  though  the  known  history  of  her  aggrandisements^ 
rather  lends  to  clothe  this  vast  and  extended  range,  with  images 
of  the  military  power,  and  the  wide  dominion  which  she  has 
possessed. 

The  time  appeared  long  before  we  entered  the  gate  of  Gs- 
iTBVA ;  but  after  traversing  an  extensive  suburb,  through  which 
omnibuses,  like  ours  in  London,  were  continually  rolling,  we 
passed  the  observatory  and  arrived  at  the  fosU ;  which,  in- 
stead of  being  inundated  with  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  in- 
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4iOAltt«  w,  is  DOW  laid  out  in  gardens ;— «n  ay^eeable  €■!■ 
^emof  the  profound  peace  that  has,  happily,  so  loDf^  pietnL- 
ad.  The  general  aspect  of  the  town  which  contains  ahost 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  is  not  very  prepossessing,  on  en- 
taring  it  from  Savoy.  It  is  in  general  closely  built ;  and  m  of 
no  great  extent.  The  main  street,  which  is  not  iar  from  the 
border  of  the  laksb  l^ss  an  awkward  and  confined  appearance 
in  consequence  of  the  very  high  and  projecting  roofii  of  the 
bouses;  and  the  ranges  of  mean  little  shops  and  dieds  whii^ 
are  built  out  in  the  street,  have  an  effect  somewhat  like  rows 
of  shambles.  The  ddmneys,  from  their  extreme  crookednesi 
and  irregularity,  have  a  very  grotesque  appearance. 

From  the  principal  street,  several  other  mean  ones  brantt 
out  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  town,  up  a  ste^acclivitF,  lead- 
ing to  the  Catheara],  the  Academy*  and  the  Town-halL  To- 
wards the  west  and  south,  are  many  superior  buildings,  coow 
prising  terraces  and  handsome  houses ;  and  particular!]^  one 
wide,  and  noble,  new  street,  of  no  great  length,  but  containing 
some  very  good  shops,  quite  in  modem  style ;  and  having,  at 
one  extrenuty,  a  handsome  new  market,  and  at  the  otber,  a 
museum  founded  by  M.  Rath,  where  is  a  small,  but  pleasing 
collection  of  paintines  and  statuary. 

The  town  was  so  full,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  chc^eia 
having  brokra  out  in  Italy,  that  we  drove  about  for  a  long 
time  from  one  hotel  to  another,  in  vain  seeking  accommodation ; 
which  we,  at  last,  found ,  to  our  satis&ction,  at  the  new  B^id 
ii  Nor^  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake ;  and  near  one  of  those 
delightful  public  walks  which  adorn  this  city.  In  croasine  the 
water,  over  the  spacious  bridge,  at  the  point  where  the  deep 
blue  waters  of  the  Rhone  emerge  rapidly  and  unniin^ed,froia 
the  lake,  an  extensive  range  of  lofty  and  magnificent  bulldingi 
presents  itself;  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is  the  immense 
and  splendid  Hotel  det  Berf%i£t,  At  the  head  of  the  lake,  the 
(Operation  of  washing  linea  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent ;  and 
the  industrious  laundresses  attribute  no  inconsiderable  purify- 
ing virtue  to  the  Witters  of  the  Rhone. 

The  fceneral  aspect  oi  the  population  of  Geneva  would  con- 
vey to  the  passing  stranger,  the  impression  that  great  public 
order  and  decorum  reigned,  and  that  the  manners  of  the  peo> 
pie  were  domestic.  Though  games  of  hazard  are  said  to  bo 
much  practised  in  the  oo^-houses,  early  hours  aeem  to  bs 
observed* 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  bv  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  shops  were  shut  At  the  cathedral,  whose  walls  once  re- 
aoundedwith  the  voice  of  Calvin,  the  administration  of  tlM 
liord's  supper  took  place.  The  church  was  crowded:  two 
clM^men  stood  unaer  the  pulpit,  and  two  at  a  station  oppo. 
aite  to  th«in»  on  tiio  other  side  the  saw.    Tbeoongr^sati«\ia 
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general*  ttppeared  to  receive  the  sacred  vsyipbols ;  the^  came 
up  io  two  rows,  one  oo  each  side ;  and  first*  the  maeistrates, 
before  whom,  in  a  '¥er7  showy  dress,  walked  a  beadle.  One 
clergyman  presented  to  each  person  the  bread ;  another  the 
wine ;  each  communicant  bowing  to  the  clersyman  as  he  re- 
ceived it,  and  then  going  forward.  When  the  men  had  all 
passed  by,  the  women  came  in  a  similar  manner ;  each  one 
also  bowing,  or  curtesying.  It  seemed  to  be  expected  that  all 
should  partake ;  and  the  whole  scene  had  too  much  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  ceremony. 

It  is  one  evil  connected  with  religion  being  part  and  parcel 
of  the  state,  as  it  is  here,  that  ecclesiastical  discipline  cannot 
possibly  be  kept  pure ;  magistrates,  and  others,  are,  ex  officio^ 
Doembersof  the  church,  whatever  be  their  religious  character. 
Admission  to  the  Lord's  table  is  almost  a  matter  of  course,  and 
becomes  a  civil  rieht,  rather  than  a  religious  privilege.  Cases 
must  be  very  marked  indeed,  which  exclude  the  party  from 
communion ;  and  the  mass  of  individuals  who  fill  up  the  chasm 
between  the  serious  and  spiritual  Christian, — and  those  whose 
in  elision  has  taken  an  obvious  and  decided  form,  are  all  in- 
discriminately included  within  the  pale  of  the  church. 

We  heard  a  sermon  at  the  English  chapel,  which  is  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Hospital ;  and  was  numerously  and  re- 
spectably attended.  In  the  aflernoon  Dr.  Malan's  chapel  was 
open,  situated  in  his  garden,  in  the  suburbs ;  and  this  venera- 
ble man  gave  a  devout  and  interesting  exposition  of  the  fifty- 
first  Psalm.  The  place  will  hold  about  five  hundred  persons : 
at  the  present  service,  which  preceded  the  Lord's  supper,  the 
attendance  was  considerable. 

On  exploring  the  town,  on  the  following  day,  we  found  it  to 
be  surrounded  by  very  beautiful  and  extensive  promenades, 
reaching  along  the  ramparts.  These  walks  exhibit  great  va- 
riety, and  some  of  them  are  joined  by  suspension  bridges  over 
ihefoe$es.  From  some  parts  of  the  ramparts,  the  buildings  on 
the  west,  loftily  rising  in  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  and  crowned 
by  the  venerable  towers.of  the  cathedral,  have  a  very  striking 
effect;  and  from  various  points  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
town,  the  views  are  singularly  sublime  and  picturesque— com- 
prising the  lovely  lake,  appearing  like  a  vast  mirror,  exquisite- 
ly bordered  with  pastures,  villas,  and  umbrageous  foliage ;  the 
fuTB,  mountains*  forming  a  boundary  line  of  imposing  grandeur 
on  the  west ;  and  towards  the  south  and  east,  the  white  rocks 
of  the  Sal6ve<--the  Mole,  the  Brezon,  the  needle  of  Varens,  and 
other  mountains ;  and  at  the  distance  of  fifiy  miles,  the  tow- 
ering masses  of  Mont  Blanc.  We  observed,  iiuring  our  stay 
at  Geneva,  that,  sometimes,  even  when  a  white  line  of  clouds 
belted  the  whole  chain  of  the  neighboring  Jura*  the  mighty 
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barrier  of  the  Savoy  Alps  distlnctljr  presented  tho  huge  cou 
line  of  Its  vast  fields  of  snow,  far  above  the  horizoo. 

Having  availed  ourselves  of  an  introductioo  to  a  resideat«f 
Geneva*  we  obtained  admission  to  the  Library  of  the  Acadenij, 
containing  about  fifty  thousand  volumes,  vrhich  was  oourteoos- 
ly  shown  by  one  of  the  Pastors.  There  are,  here,  sooie  cari- 
ous old  paintings  from  the  Romish  tiroes*  in  one  of  which  it 
was  amusing  to  see  a  piece  of  New  Testament  History  painted 
with  the  scenery  around  CSeneva,  and  adorned  with  tiie  Mole, 
and  other  neij^hboring  mountains.  The  libranr  is  hung  wtti 
a  fine  collection  of  portraits,  including  those  or  several  of  the 
Reformers,  and  a  pamting  of  Bonnivara,  the  prisoner  of  Chil- 
lon :  there  are  also  eome  beautifully  illuminated  manoscriptSi 
some  sermons  of  St.  Augustine,  written  on  papynis,  a  fragmeat 
<d  the  tablet,  or  memorandum-book  of  Philip  the  fViir  of  YrwDCb, 
in  wood,  and  covered  with  wax,  like  thoso  of  the  Roomob  ;  and 
some  autograph  letters  of  Viret,  and  of  Calvin,  having  the  seali 
still  affixed  to  them. 

The  collections  of  natural  history  are  numeroos,  this  branch 
of  science  beine  apparently  a  favorite  pursuit  at  Geneva.  In 
the  Museum  of  the  Academy  may  be  noticed  a  butterfly  mesui- 
uring  nine  inches  and  a  quarter  across  the  wings.  One  re- 
markable curiosity,  here,  is  a  circular  piece  of  antique  silver 
plate,  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Arve,  and  supposed  by  some  to 
be  a  Roman  shield,  for  which,  however,  it  appears  too  small. 

The  cathedral  is  a  Gothic  edifice,  of  no  great  extent ;  and  b 
inharmoniously  finished  at  the  west  end,  with  a  Corinthian  por- 
tico, in  imitation  of  that  of  the  Rotunda  at  Rome.  In  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  who  subdued  the  Allobroges,  the  ancient  in> 
habitants  of  the  shores  of  the  Lake  Lemanus,  a  temple  to  the 
sun  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  this  church.  We 
obtained  an  interesting  view  of  the  immediate  neighborhood 
from  one  of  the  towers ;  but  the  clouds,  which  had,  for  a  dav 
or  two,  been  accumulating,  had  by  this  time  gathered  too  muck 
to  allow  of  a  very  extensive  prospect. 

The  interior  of  the  church  has  a  fine  appearance,  though  it 
is  not  very  large.  The  lowest  windows  of^ stained  glass,  in  ths 
choir,  are  ancient ;  but  all  the  rest,  which  have  a  very  pleasing 
efiect,  were  added  on  the  occasion  of  the  third  centenary  (x 
the  Reformation,  the  2dd  of  August,  1835.  On  inquiring  wheth- 
er the  pulpit  was  the  very  same  in  which  Calvin  had  preaclh 
ed, — ^we  were  informed  tBat  the  sounding-board  remained,  but 
that  the  pulpit  itself  had  been  renewed.  The  tomb  of  the  Doke 
of  Rouen  being  shown,  we  asked  where  was  Calvin's  1  and 
were  told  there  was  none :  nor  could  the  man  inform  us  where 
he  was  buried.  There  is  no  statue,  no  pillar,  no  monument,  to 
this  illustrious,  and  to  use  the  epithet  of  Bishop  Homlev,  who 
differed  from  him  in  his  theology,  this '  veneniUe*  Beroqrmer. 
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Calvin  was  the  founder  of  the  presby  terian  form  of  church 
:government,  here,  and  the  instrument  of  giving  organization 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.    William  rarel,  however, 
and  Peter  Viret,  had  the  honor  of  first  preaching  them  in  this 
city,  three  or  four  years  before  the  persecution  of  the  Protest- 
ants under  Francis  I.  drove  Calvin,  hither,  from  Noyon,  in 
France.    It  is  to  be  regretted,  indeed,  that  Calvin  did  not,  as 
is  but  too  evident  from  the  melancholy  afiair  of  Servetus,  un- 
derstand the  true  principles  of  religious  liberty.    But  this  was 
a  period  when  men,  emerging  from  the  gloom  and  the  bigotry 
of  popery,  carried  with  them  a  large  portion  of  its  darkness 
into  tne  light.    Calvin,  however,  liberally  promoted  that  at- 
tention  to  learning,  which  has  since  tended  to  deliver  mankind 
tiom  all  tyranny  over  conscience;  and  he  persuaded  the  civil 
government  to  establish  the  public  academy. 

Geneva,  and  its  ncighbornood,  have  also  been  remarkable 
for  men  of  a  very  different  character.  It  was  in  1750,  that 
Rousseau  first  appeared  on  the  stage  of  literature ;  some  years 
i^erwards,  he  returned  to  Geneva,  his  native  city,  to  broach 
bis  infidel  opinions,  in  his  discourse  on  the  *  Causes  of  the  In- 
equality among  Men,'  and  on  the  *  Origin  of  Society.'  In  1755, 
Voltaire  retir^  to  this  place,  to  spread  around  him  a  similar 
deleterious  moral  atmosphere,  for  full  twentv  years.  He  aAer- 
wards  converted  the  castle  of  Ferney,  in  this  neighborhood, 
situated  within  view  of  all  that  Is  sublime  and  beautiful  in  na- 
ture, into  the  court  and  temple  of  infidelity.;  where,  as  its 
monarch  and  high-priest,  for  eleven  years,  he  burnt  incense  to 
his  own  vanity,  ancl  received  the  adulation  of  the  learned  nnd 
the  great,  the  embassies  of  crowned  heads,  and  the  homage  of 
the  simple. 

It  is  appalling  to  contemplate  the  moral  poison  which  these 
two  apostles  of  infidelity  have  been  the  means  of  diffusing  !* 

*  Voltaire,  d'AIembert,  and  Rousseau,  as  is  evident  from  some  of  their 

letters,  exulted  in  the  progress  of  latitudinarianism  among  the  clergy  of 

Geneva ;  which  the  influence  of  these  men  unquestionably  contributed  to 

fromote ',  and  which  still,  to  a  great  extent,  remains. — while  at  Geneva, 
met  witti  a  sennoR  delivered  on  the  21st  of  August,  1736,  on  occasion  of 
-the  second  centenary  of  the  Reformation,  before  the  above  two  malignant 
stars  had  combined  with  other  causea,  to  shed  so  balelul  an  influence  over 
this  once  faithful  city;  and  while,  as  yet,  Geneva  had  not  given  up  that 
' attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Rtaormatioo,  which,  for  the  first  two 
centuries,  she  cherished.  This  discourse  was  preached  in  the  cathedral^ 
■by  Antoine  Maurice,  Pastor,  and  Professor  of  Theology* 

The  following  sentence  is  translated  from  the  preface,  which  is  address- 
ed to  the  *  Venerable  CompaiW'  of  Pastors  and  Professors  of  the  Church 
and  Academy  of  Geneva**  '  may  our  endeavors  please  Jesus  Christ  our 
master,  contribute  to  advance  his  reign,  and  bring  down  on  us,  and  on  our 
.laborsL  his  blessing!' 

«Ia  the  sermon  itselC  an  the  ibUowing  aontinaents :— '  The  veil  which 
:fi)rinerly  covered  the  aovtjdne  of  graces  hu  be«&  taksn  away  by  the  Spirit , 
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The  brilliancy  of  their  genius,  to  the  view  of  every  correct 
mind,  was  but  the  glare  of  a  noxious  vapor ;  like  the  igmsjk~ 
imu  which  allures  the  traveller  to  some  quagmire  of  destruc- 
tion. These  men,  by  their  personal  influence,  and  their  writ- 
ings, had.  so  prepared  the  next  generation  for  admitting  the 
worst  principles  which  were  blended  in  the  French  Revoluticor 
that  in  1791,  a  society  styling  themselves  the  *  Circle  of  Light,*^ 
were  quite  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  country's  freedom  aod 
religion,  to  dennocracy  and  atheism ;  till,  after  successive  con- 
vulsions, attended  with  all  the  horrors  of  revolution,  CSeneva 
in  1796  lost  her  independence,  and  was  made  |>art  of  the  French 
Republic.  In  1814  the  overthrow  of  the  ^gantic  power  of 
France,  and  of  its  warliice  ruler,  restored  this  little  state  to  its 
ancient  laws  and  freedom. 

Some  inhabitants  of  Geneva,  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  the 
cause  of  the  Reformed  doctrines,  stated  that  the  late  centenary, 
held  August  23d,  1885,  previously  to  our  arrival,  was  celebrat- 
ed by  three  parties, — ^the  National  Church;  the  members  of 
the  SociSU  Evrnngklt^uet  who  met  for  worship  in  the  Oratory ; 
and  those  of  the  Eglxm  du  Temaignage^  or  *  Church  of  the  Tes- 

the  author  of  the  Gospel.'—'  In  working  this  marrei  of  the  Refonnaiioii, 
God  made  use  of  aecond  cauaes ;  and  we  ought  not  to  despise  or  finget 
Aem.  Such  were  those  great  men  who  had  the  courage  to  oome  mi 
preach  amoos  us  the  |>ure  gospel ;  and  in  particular,  a  Farel,  whom  graes 
made  use  to  found  this  church ;  and  a  Calyin,  to  whom  it  owes  its  cob- 
pleiion.  Lovely  names,  which  will  always  be  dear  to  Genevan  hearts 
who  shall  value  tnith  and  liberty  V 

*  It  is  from  God  alone,  and  from  his  word  that  we  receired  laws  in  reli- 
gion. Our  Creatori  our  Redeemer,  to  whom  nature  and  grace  have  al- 
ready subjected  us,  is  now  the  sole  regulator  of  our  faith.' — *  I  will  never 
acknowledffe  any  other  head,  any  other  monarch  of  the  church,  than  the 
Son  of  CkxTi  nor  any  other  centre  of  unity  than  his  gospel.  O  how  sureet, 
bow  glorious,  for  us  not  to  have  to  announce  anything  but  the  oracles  of 
Gk>d ;  to  acknowledge  no  other  master  than  his  Son ;  no  other  rule  of  our 
fiuth  than  his  word !  O  hsppy,  glorious  liberty  I' 

'  We  have  to  teach  a  veiy  pure  religion ;  let  us  preach  it  in  its  purity :  let 
us  combat  with  courage,  error  and  vice:  It  is  not  true  that  we  are  called 
to  liberty,  when  Christianity  has  thus  been  restored  to  its  simplicity,  and 
its  natural  purity;— when  it  is  proved  that  those  who  die  in  the  Lord  ar& 
.  thoroughly  happy ;  that  they  rest  from  their  labors ;  that  they  are  received 
into  the  bosom  of  Abraham ;  that  they  are  with  their  Saviour  in  paradise  T 
Sacred  spirits  who  minister  ronnd  the  throne  of  Gk>d,  and  who  are  em- 
ployed for  the  happiness  of  the  faithful,  know  what  are  now  our  purposes ! 
— let  all  creatures  learn  how  much  this  church  owes  to  her  Redeemer  T 

*  Sovereign  master  and  legialator  of  the  worid,  who  knowest  our  worka^ 
and  who  wnt  one  day  judge  us !  great  and  eternally  blessed  God; — Father, 
Son,  and  Holjr  Spint. — we  vow  by  thy  holy  name,  to  submit  to  thy  retri- 
bution, if  we  violate  this  oath  f  freed  by  thy  power,  we  will  be  faithful  to 

"  thee  unto  death.  Nothing  shall  ever  cause  us  to  abandon  thy  truth :  thy 
word  shall  be  our  only  euide.' — Sermon  sur  le  Jubil^  de  la  R^fbrmatioa 
de  la  R^publique  de  Geneve,  prononc6  k  St.  Pierre,  le  Dimancbe^  21  Aofit, 
173S.    Psr  Antoine  Maorioe^  Pasteur,  et  Profewuur  ds  ThMogM. 
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•thnoDy/  consistine  of  the  fricfnds  of  Dr.  Malan,  who  was  first 
ejected  from  the  Genevan  establishment. 

The  respective  services  were  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere 
i¥ith  each  other ;  but  the  separate  bodies  did  not,  durine  the 
festival,  unite  in  common  under  one  roof.  Indeed  tho&;e  whose 
hearts  were  alive  to  the  good  which,  it  was  hoped,  might  re* 
suit  from  the  celebration,  expected  more  than  was  realised. 

The  *  Venerable  Company  of  Pastors,'  as  men  of  character 
and  learnin|^,  wield  a  great  influence  over  the  public  mind  ; 
and  every  thmg  relating  to  this  festival  was  under  their  control, 
in  connection  with  (he  magistracy,  who  acted  with  them :  but 
the  general  tone  of  religion,  in  this  celebrated  little  Republic, 
may  be  ea6il;jr  inferred  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Re- 
formation, which  took  place  here,  in  1685^  was  recently  com- 
memorated. 

^  On  the  same  occasion,  in  1735,  it  had  been  expressly  for- 
bidden, by  the  Council  of  State,  to  discharge  any  Kind  of  fire- 
arms  on  the  Sabbath-day  which  occurred  during  the  celebra- 
tion ;  and  a  programme  was  previously  read  from  the  pulpit, 
exhorting  the  people  to  avoid,  on  that  *holy  day,'  every  inde- 
cent and  profane  demonstration  of  joy : — ^but  Sabbath  evening, 
the  23d  of  August,  1835,  was  ushered  in  by  a  general  illumina- 
tion ;  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  fireworks,  transparent 
cies,  triumphal  arches,  the  sound  of  drums,  and  the  roar  of 
artillery ;  and  the  whole  population  was  poured  into  the  streets. 
In  this  illumination,  the  Catholics,  who  have  here  one  church, 
chose  to  unite ;  probably  to  save  their  windows ;  though,  from 
the  bitterness  of  the  priests,  there  had  been  some  previous  ap- 

Erehension  that  disturbances  might  occur :  but  the  authorities 
ad  prepared  for  this  contingency,  and  all  passed  off  in  quiet- 
ness. 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  was  also  splendidly  illuminated, 
and  a  vocal  and  instrumental  concert  was  given  within  its 
walls.  The  manner  in  which  the  Sabbath  ia  observed  in  any 
place  may  be  regarded  as  an  exact  thermometer  of  religious 
feeling ;  for  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  sanction- 
ing the  use  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  the  purposes  of 
puolic  devotion,  is  sufficient  to  induce  every  Christian  who  is 
m  a  right  state  of  mind,  to  avoid  everything  that  might  unne- 
cessarily interfere  with  the  full  benefit  of  mis  great  privilege. 
Such  a  mode  of  employing  the  Sabbath  as  was  adopted  on  me 
23d  of  August,  1835,  and  which  was  connived  at,  to  say  the 
least,  by  the  clergy,  could  obviously  have  no  other  than  an 
evil  tendency  on  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people.  It  has 
been  but  too  justly  said  that — *  Socinianism  reigns  in  the 
church  of  Geneva :'  there  was,  however,  at  least  one  sermon 

S reached  in  it  on  the  occasion,  of  a  very  different  order, — the 
licourse  of  M.  Diodati«  who  faithfully  showed  that  the 
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dempCioQ  of  Christ  is  of  the  essence  of  the  doctrines  of  ft& 
ReformatioD. 

The  general  conferences  that  wero  hdd  on  Ae  22d«  34tK 
and  2Sth  of  August,  were  but  little  characterized  hj  the  spirit 
that  was  to  be  desired.    Scotland  had  declined  the  inTitsnas 
of  the  *  Venerable  Company  ;*  and  had  accompanied  her  re- 
fbsal  with  a  dignified  testimony  to  the  truth.     The  Pa3fs  de 
Yaud  would  not  formally  identify  itself  with  the  anion,  unkas 
Uie  divinity  of  the  Sayiour  were  publicly  reccmitsed  ;  and  a 
deputation  was  sent  Irom  that  canton,  expresaij  to  to^tifr  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.    America  was  silent,  widi 
the  exception  of  Dr.  Channing's  nephew,  a  Unitarian.     Evan- 
gelical Germany  was  not  represented;   nor  was  there  ow 
putor  fr.Mn  the  orthodoxy  of  Holland.     The  English  evange- 
Ucal  Dissenters  had  no  deputy.    Two  only,  of  the  decided 
school  of  the  Reformation,  app^ired  from  Switzerland ;  and 
there  were  but  very  few  evangelical  pastors  from  the  French 
Protestant  Church. 

Of  the  rational  school,  there  were  numbers  from  France; 
and  several  from  Germany.    The  sittings  of  the  Assembly 
were  held  in  the  Church  of  the  Auditory ;  and  the  confereocs 
was  composed  of  about  two  hundred  persons.    One  speaker 
appeared  almost  in  the  character  of  the  champion  of  natuisi 
religion ;  but  his  speech  was  not  very  acceptable  to  a  part  rf 
the  audience;  though  the  Venerable  Company   seemed  to 
adopt  as  their  rule,— patiently  to  hear  all,  and  to  reply  nothing. 
Doctors  AmnK)n  and  Rohr,  from  Germany,  defended  the  ra- 
tionalism which  has  there  prevailed..  M.  Guillebert,  pastor  and 
professor,  from  NeuchMel,  sought  to  prove  that  there  were 
three  things  which  modern  Protestants  can  do  without ;  name- 
ly,  confessions  of  faith,  continental  missionaries,  and  religioiB 
journals ;  which  sentiment  pleased  the  pastors  of  Geneva,  who, 
through  MM.  Cellerier  and  Martin,  gave  in  their  entire  adhe- 
sion to  it.  ,     ,       J        ^  «  *.  • 
A  proposition  was  made,  on  the  last  day  of  the  conferences, 

'  to  send  a  deputation  to  invite  the  three  pastors  of  the  Oratoirc, 
MM  Gaussen,  Golland,  and  Merle,  who  had  been  disowned 
by  the  church,  to  come  and  take  their  seaU  in  the  Assembly. 
This  proposal  gave  rise  to  an  animated  discussion ;  in  whica 
a  noble  testimony  was  borne  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforroa- 
tion,  by  M.  Grand-Pierre,  of  Paris,  where  he  is  at  the  head  of 
the  Evaneelical  Mission  College.  Mr.  Hartley,  minister  of 
the  Eneliih  Episcopal  Church  at  Geneva,  followed,  m  the 
same  strain  of  uncompromising  fidelitv  ;  giving  an  outlineof 
the  fnith  of  the  reformers,— or  rather  of  the  apostles ;  and,  aftff 
making  some  very  lively  and  touching  appeals  to  the  audience, 
bewaiung  the  wide  departure  of  the  Genevan  church  and  Act- 
demy  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel^-^iurmg  which  le- 
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marks  he  was  very  impatiently  heard,  and  sometiineB  inter- 
rupted,—he  concluded  by  a  solemn  prayer  for  the  pastors  of 
the  city*  and  for  all  Protestant  chuicbes.  The  debate  ended, 
after  three  hours*  discussion,  by  the  moving  of  the  previous 
question.* 

The  three  pastors  of  the  Oratdre  have  always  announced 
their  willingness  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  if  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  were  recognised  in  it ;  as  it  is 
only  JoctrmBf  and  not  church-govemment,  for  which  they  have 
contended.  Hence  the  onus  of  rejecting  them  rests  entirely 
Vfiih  the  *  Pastors,'  who  seem  to  fear  little  on  this  point,  having 
formerly  expelled  Cesar  Malan,  a  professor  in  the  Academy, 
and  an  occasional  preacher,  for  maintaining  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  in  the  very  church  where  Calvin  had  so 
often  preached  itf 

A  regulation  drawn  up  by  the  Pastors,  still  exists,  though  it 
lias  not  for  some  time  past  been  enforced,  by  which  a  written 
declaration  is  to  be  signed  by  eyerj  nciw  candidate  for  the  mi- 
nistry, almost  promisinj^  that  he  will  refrain  from  preaching 
on  the  *  divinity  of  Christ,  the  operation  of  divine  grace  on  the 
heart,  original  sin,  and  predestination.'  So  determined  have 
been  the  attempts  to  rob  the  Gk)8pel  of  almost  all  its  peculiari- 
ties, and  to  reduce  it  to  little  more  than  the  mere  echo  of  natu- 
ral religion. 

Yet  the  vital  truths  of  the  Christian  feith,  have  never  been 
wholly  extinct  in  this  apostate  church,  even  in  the  darkest 
hour  of  her  history.  There  has  always  remained  a  glimmer 
of  promise ; — always  some  few  faithful  prophets  who,  at  what- 
ever worldly  risk,  have  not  bowed  }h^4cnee  to  the  Baal  of  ra- 
tionalism,—^either  in  its  colder,  or  its  more  enthusiastic  forms ; 
nor  worshipped  the  idol  with  the  Christian  mask^^but  possess- 
ing ths  real  aspect,  and  the  heart  of  infidelity.  The  defalca- 
tion i'rom  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
is  more  remarkable,  because  the  evangelical  liturgy,  as  drawn 
up  by  the  reformers,  is  still  in  use. 

How  true  is  it  of  the  divine  element  of  pure  Christianity,  as 
it  was  of  the  heaven-protected  nation  of  the  Hebrews,  in  the 
land  of  Esypty— that  oi>position  does  but  accelerate  its  growth ! 
After  Dr.  Malan's  ejection,  M.  Graussen,  who  was  then  connect- 
ed with  the  Genevan  church,  was  pronounced  to  be  *  too  zeal- 

*  See  <  Arehivw  da  Ghrietianiime.' 

t  Not  long  agO|  a  yoting^  miDieter  of  ike  Church  wai  miBimoDed  before 
the  Coneislory,  for  preaching  the  deiiy  of  Jeans  Chriat :  he  was  aaked  a 
reason  for  his  conduct,  in  thus  bringing  forward  antiquated  and  specula- 
Hvc  doctrinea;  and  having  Airnished  himself  with  au  extract  fro;n  Cal- 
vin's worJLS  on  the  subject,  he  read  it,  as  part  of  his  defence,  without  stat- 
ing who  was  the  author:  the  Venerable  Company,  however, ' knew  not* 
Calvin  i  and  tka  fidthfnl  voang  nan  was  aifllndiw  from  the  ehurcb. 
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oiMb'  io  bis  pastoral  engagements ;  for  as  there  were  no  erca- 
ing  servicen  in  the  churches,  he  had  begun  to  bold  private 
evening  meetings  for  prayer,  reading,  and  exhortation.  He 
had  done  more ; — ^instead  of  using  the  '  Catechisni*'  from  whkh 
almost  everything  that  distineuishes  Christianity  had  beenei- 
punged,  he  employed  the  Holy  Scripturesi  in  the  religioas  id- 
struction  of  youth. 

This  departure  from  the  general  practice  was  followed,  ia 
1831,  by  tne  institution  of  the  '  Soeieti  EvmngHiqttet*  for  tse 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Geneva;  and  for  the  accompliab- 
ment  of  various  collateral  religious  objects.  In  consequence 
of  the  interest  they  took  in  the  promotion  of  this  socie^,  and 
of  their  general  character  as  evangelical,  the  Rev.  Measieun 
Gaussen,  Galland,  and  Merle,  were  officially  deprived  <^  their 
functions,  as  ministers  of  the  church  and  they  became  pastoa 
of  the  Evangelical  Society  of  the  Oratoire.-^Thus  like  other 
churches  that  have  been  corrupted  by  error,  or  by  their  amal- 
gamntion  with  the  State,  is  tne  church  of  Geneva  destined, 
against  her  will,  to  form  fVom  her  own  bosom,  the  materiala 
that  shall  re-act  upon  her  from  without,  and  ulUmatelj  rege- 
rate,  and  restore  her,  to  more  than  her  pristine  ^lory. 

Though  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  essentially  md^iend^it  of 
the  smiles  and  the  mwns  of  men,  it  is,  perhaps,  a  good  omen 
for  the  future  progress,  in  Greneva,  of  the  genuine  principles  of 
the  Reformation,  which  have  so  arduous  a  contest  to  maintain 
against  the  weight  of  respectability,  learning,  and  authority, 
in  the  clergy,— that  the  evangelical  community  is  composed 
of  the  higher  class  of  society  in  this  citjr ;  whose  influence  u 
likely  to  have  the  greatest  effect  on  the  mind  of  others.  It  was 
also  stated  by  a  gentleman  who  is  well-acquainted  with  all  the 
circumstances,  that  some  hopes  are  entertained  of  a  closer 
union  between  the  SocUU  EvangSligue/^nd  the  Egliae  du  Tc- 
moignage^  a  consummation  *  devoutly  to  be  wished  for*'  as 
union,  particularly  in  the  cause  of  truth,  is  strength. 

The  Society's  church  will  hold  about  a  thousand  people. 
The  ministers  maintain  three  services  on  the  Sabbath,  two  in 
French,  and  one  in  German ;  besides  one  service  in  each  lan- 
guage, during  the  week.    There  are  also  social,  and  missicNia- 


system  of  co<porf<i^e, a   ,      , 

terms,  by  pious  young  men,  who  are  called  colporteun  or 
hawkers ;  but  whose  office  it  is,  not  only  to  sell,  but  also  to 
explain,  and  to  recommend  the  sacred  volume.  Much  eood. 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  has  been  effected  by  means  of  this 
system,  through  Genevese  asency,  in  France. 

There  In  also  a  '  Comite  d*£vang6llsation,'  fbr  the  eq)ecial 
purpose  of  promoting  the  preaching  of  the  Qospdl  in  that  des- 
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iitute  eountry.  The  Society,  moreover,  takes  a  deep  interest 
in  the  cause  of  niissioDs  in  general,  and  in  the  distribution  of 
evangelical  tracts:  it,  also,  supports  Sabbath,  and  infant 
schools.  For  the  purpose  of  regenerating  divinity,  and  train- 
ing up  a  ministry  that  shall  be  free  from  the  Unitarian  ration- 
alism, and  the  semi-ihfidelity,  that  have,  here,  shed  so  baleful 
mXk  infiuence  on  the  fountains  of  public  instruction,  a  Theolo- 
^cal  Institution  has  also  been  set  on  foot,  by  the  Society. 

That  some  good  has  resulted  from  thcf  testimony  which  has 
been  borne  to  the  truth  by  the  SociM^  £vang^lique,  is  evinced, 
among  other  symptoms,  by  the  facts, — ^that  one  vacancy  in  the 
presbytery  has  been  filled  up  by  an  evangelical  clergyman, — 
and  that  the  preaching  in  the  established  church,  however  de- 
ficient it  still  is,  appears  to  be  less  decidedly  contrary  to  the 
gospel  than  heretofore.  The  friends  of  evangelical  truth  in 
Geneva,  consider  that,  in  this  canton,  religion  is  in  a  state  of 
transition,  and  of  certain  progress,  towards  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation. 

The  history  of  Geneva  testifies  that,  like  other  border  cities, 
it  has  experienced  its  share  of  change.  Julius  Cffisar  establish- 
ed, here  a  military  station ;  and  the  town  was  repeatedly  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  in  the  conflicts  between  the  Romans  and  the 
neighboring  nations. 

m  the  b^inning  of  the  fifth  century,  this  city  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Bur^undians.  It  subsequently  came  under  tne 
Prankish  domimoo ;  and,  in  1032,  was  united  to  the  German 
empire.  At  a  later  period,  it  was  a  perpetual  source  of  con- 
test between  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  its  own  Counts,  the 
Prince  Bishops,  till  1526,  the  date  of  the  rise  of  its  independ- 
ence.  The  aukes  of  Savoy  made  a  last  and  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  enslave  Geneva  in  1602 ;  but  they  did  not  formally 
acknowledge  its  independence  till  1754.  After  this  period,  in- 
testine commotions  agitated  this  little  commonwealth,  at  inter- 
vals, till,  in  1796,  it  was  occupied  by  the  French,  whose  power 
over  it  fell  with  Bonaparte. 

Since  the  Reformation,  Geneva  has  become  a  seat  of  learn- 
ing. It  is,  at  present,  celebrated  for  the  intellectual  tone  of  its 
society,  and  the  excellence  of  its*  system  of  education.  In  the 
Academy  are  upwards  of  twenty  professors^      * 
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LETTER    XVII. 

The  Lake  of  Geaera— Jerome  Bontptrte— LfttiBtniie->6ibboii— Head  of 
the  Lake— Castle  of  Ghillon — ^Rooeaeao — Tevay— Quadrennial  feie^ 
Edmund  Ludlow— BuUe^Frejburff— The  Gathedral-^Romanisni— Li- 
berty taken  with  Scsipture— Tiie  Hermiuye— The  Soapenaiun  Bridfa 
^Extraordinary  Situation  of  Freybuig—Mizture  of  Languages— Alem- 
anni,  and  Pranks.  Road  to  Bern— Coetume— Bern— Ita  beauty-^ 
Cathedral.  Bears.  Arsenal.  Public  Buddings.  Road  to  Solemn.  Ca- 
puchin friars.  Canton  of  Bern.  Costume.  Kagnifioent  Tiewa  of  Htm 
Northern  Chain.   Last  sight  of  the  Alps. 

Mt  dkab  Fum :— On  leaving  GeoevBi  we  determined  to  pfor- 
me  our  coime  to  Tevay,  on  tSe  Lalce ;  which  is  the  most  o»> 
lebrated  of  all  those  that  adorn  the  continent  of  Earape.  U 
receiveg  within  its  ample  bed*  the  waters  of  forty  streamsy  be- 
sides the  Rhone.  This,  the  most  rapid  ci  European  rlTen^ 
disdaining,  as  it  were,  to  mingle  in  the  common  resenFoir.  urges 
its  onwara  course  dirough  the  yast  expanse  of  about  forty  or 
fifty  miles,  marked  by  the  blue  color,  and  the  Testleesness  of 
its  OTer-flowing  tids^  which  iasiies  from  the  lake  with  a  purer 
aaaire,  and,  at  some  distance  below  Geneva,  meeto  the  Arve^ 
another  turbulent  child  of  jdaeiefs.  This  stream  is  said  to 
contain  particles  of  gold.  When  suddenly  increased  by  the 
thaw  of  the  icy  regions  at  the  bases  of  Mont  Blanc,  Hie  Anre 
sometimes  swells  the  Rhone  to  such  a  defree^  that  it  rolls  back 
towards  Geneva,  resembling  another  Jordan,  and  still  strug- 
gling  to  preserve  the  identity  of  its  flood.  A  few  leagues  low- 
er, this  rapid  torrent,  like  the  riooraier  waters  of  the  fiibled 
Styx,  disappears  under  around,  beneath  the  chaotic  ndn  of 
neighboring  mountains ;  from  which  it  again  emerges,  to  wa- 
ter the  plains  of  France,  to  the  extent  of  five  hundred  miles. 

If  it  oould  be  imagined  that,  for  one  single  summer,  the  eter- 
nal snows  and  ice?  of  Savoy  were  exposed  to  such  a  sua  as 
rises  on  Egypt,  what  might  not  be  the  consequence ! — ^But  the 
sun  has  his  csurse,  and  the  waters  have  their  bounds ;  and  so 
admirable  a  balance  is  maintained,  between  the  evaporation 
and  the  supply  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  that  it  rarely  rises,  at 
the  utmost,  more  than  six  feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  though 
it  is  so  immediately  connected  with  the  innumerable  and  enor- 
mous  storehouses  of  the  Alpine  gulfe  of  ice ;  which  have  only 
to  be  unlocked  by  a  permanent  change  of  temperature,  in  or- 
der  to  drown  the  whole  valley  of  the  Arve,  firom  the  Jura  wall 
to  the  Savoy  chain  of  Alps.  ^      .    ,      *_...,. 

The  form  of  the  lake  is  a  rude  segment  of  a  cirdle,  of  which 
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t  l&e  convex  aide  ii  northward ;  the  gpreatMt  breadth  beingabou  t 
nine  miles.    It  continually  diminisnes  towards  Villeneuve  on 
the  east«  where  it  receives  the  Rhone ;  also  towards  Geneva, 
"which  is  situate  at  its  south-western  point.    On  the  Savoy  side 
of  this  classic  lake,  are  the  SaUve  mountains,  which  overlook 
he  city,  to  the  height  of  about  three  thousand  feet;  and  to  the 
south-east,  are  seen  various  pyramids,  hea^is,  and  needles, — 
all  suroxNinted  by  Mont  Blanc,  which,  at  the  distance  of  fifty 
miles,  was  distinctly  visible  while  we  were  at  Geneva.    The 
surfaces  of  the  calcareous  SaUve  mountains  are  bestrewed 
with  huge  isolated  fragments  of  granite,  the  hieroglyphic  me- 
morials, as  it  were,  of  some  vast,  but  unknown  convulsion  of 
nature,  that  would  seem  to  have  brought  them,  at  some  period, 
from  the  primitive  Alps. 

The  sublime  back-ground  of  the  lake  is  graced  and  relieved 
by  the  smiling  verdure,  the  human  habitations,  the  vineyards, 
and  the  orchards,  which  border  the  waters ;  and  by  the  gras* 
sy  ridses  which,  in  some  parts,  rise  out  of  its  bosom.  The 
Bide  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  by  its  picturesoue  beauty,  and  high 
cultivation,  claims  to  be  the  garden  of  Switzerland :  but  on 
the  mominff  when  we  were  to  view  this  scene  jfrom  the  lake, 
the  rain  fell  heavily,  and  continued,  more  or  less,  during  great- 
er part  of  the  forenoon ;  so  that  we  lost  much  oi  the  charms  of 
this  interesting  region. 

Notwithstanding  the  distance,  in  calm  weather,  and  a  favor- 
able lieht,  Mont  Slanc  may  be  seen  reflected  from  the  bosom 
of  the  lake ;  but,  now,  the  Savoy  Alps,  and  even  the  Jura 
chain  were  wholly  obliterated ;  and  the  white  SaUve  moun- 
tains, to  the  south  of  Greneva,  presented  a  singularly  wild  ap- 
pearance, their  surftce  being  dimmed  by  misU  and  by  contin- 
ually driving  clouds.  The  city,  with  its  towers,  and  loAy 
buildings,  rose  between  the  lake  and  these  mountains,  which 
formed,  in  the  back-ground,  a  gloomy  and  magnificent  kind  of 
amphitheatre. 

The  rain  did  not  prevent  us  from  perceiving  that  we  were 
passiDg  between  two  coasts,  which,  in  fine  weather,  must  be 
enchaniingly  beautiful ;  each  bank  being  adorned  with  ele- 

gant  villas  and  lovely  gardens.  The  *  Lemon '  steam-boat  is 
tted  up  with  comfort  and  elegance ;  but  our  party  found  the 
motioD  of  the  vessel  exceedingly  disagreeable,  as  the  water 
was  extremely  rough ;  so  that  this  sail  was  much  more  like  a 
sea-voyaee,  than  that  which  we  had  experienced  from  London 
to  Ostend ;  arising  from  our  having  to  oppose  the  rapid  tor- 
rent of  the  Rhone,  which  now  had  a  remarkably  blue  appear- 
ance. 

In  about  three  hours,  the  rain  ceased,  and  the  shining  of  the 
sun  invited  all  to  the  deck ;  when  it  proved  that  we  had  no 
lea  distinguished  a  person  on  board  than  Jerome  Bonaparte^ 
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ooee  Irfng^  of  tlie  ephemeral  monarelij  of  WeiMalia,  wiiMk 
was  formed  by  the  great  coDqueror,  out  of  ueaBe-Caasd^ 
Hanover,  Brunewielc  and  the  Prussian  territoiiea  west  of  tM 
Elbe.  Jerome  Is  a  thin  man,  of  the  middle  size ;  and  some  of 
the  voyagers  were  struck  with  the  likeness  of  his  proSie  M 
that  given  of  his  brother  Napoleon,  whom  he  has  been  thoofiM 
much  to  resemble.  He  commanded  a  large  division  of  Bie 
French  army,  at  Waterloo,  where  he  made  the  first  charge 
against  the  allied  forces ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  possessed 
greater  military  talents  than  any  of  Napoleon's  other  brothers. 
He  has  the  appearance  of  an  amiable  man,  and  his  i€javod 
manner,  and  avoidance  of  the  company  on  board,  cooveyed 
the  impression  of  being  rather  the  result  of  a  conscioosness 
that  he  was  marked  and  observed,  than  of  any  aristociatie 
pride.  His  secretary  accompanied  him ;  and  on  leaving  the 
vessel  at  Ouchy,  the  port  of  Lausanne,  they  both  got  into  the 
same  boat  with  the  other  passengers. 

The  with  of  Jerome,  the  Princesse  de  Montfbrt,  sister  of  the 
king  of  Wurtemberg,  elicited  from  Napoleon,  when  at  St.  He- 
lena, the  following  eulo^,  for  her  fidelity  to  her  hustmnd, 
when  the  changing  destmies  of  the  continent,  dissolved  the 
evanescent  monarchy  of  Westphalia,  and  Jerome  ceased  to 
be  a  king.  '  There  exists  a  noole  testimony  in  &vor  of  Je- 
rome ;  I  mean,  the  love  with  which  he  has  mspired  his  wife. 
The  conduct  of  this  woman,  when,  after  my  fall,  her  fatiier, 
that  terrible  king  of  Wurtemberg,  that  despotic  and  cruel 
man,  sought  to  divorce  her  from  him,  is  admirable.  That 
princess  has  with  her  own  hands  engraven  her  name  on  the 
tablets  of  history.' 

Jerome  succeeded,  it  is  said,  in  securing  to  himself;  as  the 
fruit  of  his  elevation,  an  ample  revenue,  amidst  the  wreck  of 
those  many  unsubstantial  thrones,  which,  like  fairy  creations^ 
arose  at  the  nod  of  the  mightv  conqueror,  only  to  melt  away, 
and  perish,  with  his  own  cnanging  fortunes.  The  ez-ldng 
would  certainly  not  strike  any  one,  as  at  all  wearing  an  air  (x 
gloomy  disappointment,  or  mortified  pride;  and  for  aug^t 
tnat  appeared  to  the  contrary,  he  may  be  not  less  happy, — 
probably  much  more  so, — with  his  private  station,  his  niithifui 
wife,  his  single  attendant,  and  his  &vorite  white  dog,  than  when 
he  was  receiving  the  bought  homage  of  time»serving  courtienb 
on  a  throne  which  he  must  have  sometimes  felt  was  precarious 
as  the  gossamer  web,  which  a  breath  may  tear  asunder. 

There  was  also  on  board,  a  Princess  of  the  Bourbon  racsb 
with  her  husband  and  family.  Of  English  there  were,  be- 
sides ourselves,  but  very  few.  The  number  of  the  company 
was  about  thirty. 

Notwithstandmg  the  absence  of  the  sun,^-the  luxuriance  of 
the  landscape,  and  the  numerous  small  towns  and  villages 
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whieh  preieBCed  to  vieur  their  spires  and  towers,  on  the  north, 
ern  bonlers  of  the  lake,  rendered  the  continually  varying  scenes 
sufficiently,  interesting  and  picturesque  to  convey  some  idea  of 
what  must  be  their  beauties  under  a  smiling  sky.  The  vessel 
remained  stationed,  for  some  time,  before  Lausanne  ;  which 
ie  the  capital  of  the  Pays  de  Yaud,  and  is  situated  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  shore,  crowning  a  steep  ascent  with  its  ca- 
thedral, and  its  massy  castle  tower,  whicn  give  it  an  antique 
and  romantic  effect. 

The  whole  of  this  region  is  rich  in  Roman  antiquities :  it  is 
also  frauffht  with  modem,  historical,  and  bioeraphicai  associ- 
ations. Of  the  patrons  and  abettors  of  the  hopeless  system 
of  infidelity,  some  who  have  attained  a  *  bad  eminence,^  have 
lesided  on  these  lovely  shores,  as  if  to  illustrate  how  ereat 
the  contrast  can  be,  between  the  beauty  and  grandeui  of  na- 
ture, and  the  ingratitude,  and  impiety,  of  the  human  heart  I 
To  the  names  of  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau^  must  be  added  that 
of  Gibbon ;  who,  at  Lausanne,  first  abandoned  Romanism  for 
the  opposite  extreme  of  scepticism ;  and  rushed  from  the 
dreams  of  superstition,  to  the  rejection  of  all  revealed  reli- 
gion. 

Here,  too,  Gibbon  retired,  in  1783,  to  finish  his  *  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire ;'  in  which  celebrated  work  he 
seeks  to  undermine  the  divine  authority  of  Christianity,  by  at- 
tempting to  prove  that  its  astonishing  triumphs,  during  the  first 
ages,  were  not  owing  to  anything  miraculous  in  the  facts  of 
the  gospel  history,  but  to  mere  natural  and  secondary  causes. 
This  insidious  attack  drew  forth  several  answers,  including 
the  masterly  *  Apology  for  Christianity,'  by  Dr.  Watson,  after- 
wards Bishop  or  Llandaff. 

It  is  mournful  to  reflect  that  a  writer  of  Gibbon's  acuteness^ 
fertility,  and  pictorial  power,  should  have  labored  his  splendid 
periods  to  gild  the  poisonous  bait  of  infidelity,  and  to  render 
It  more  attractive  to  the  youthful  mind.  Though  it  is  of  the 
nature  of  moral  delin<]uency,  in  general,  to  be  contagious,— 
its  more  ordinary  exhibitions  are  commonly  limited,  as  to 
their  influence  on  others,  within  a  comparatively  small  sphere : 
—but  the  infidel  writer  may  awaken  the  dormant  elements  of 
evil,  in  ten  thousand  hearts,  and  embody  what  before  existed 
only  in  the  shape  of  half-formed  thoughts,  and  evanescent 
feeling  into  an  organized  and  systematic  hostility  to  truth 
and  virtue. 

By  the  time  we  reached  Lausanne,  the  rain  had  ceased,  and 
the  industrious  Genevese  employed  the  afternoon  in  making 
ropes,  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel.  A  more  propitious  sky,  and 
gleams  of  sunshine,  though  dubious  and  watery,  allowed  of 
ad?antageous  views  of  the  head  of  the  lake,  where  it  is  sur- 
passingly grand  and  beautiful.    The  scenery  is  here  much 
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bolder,  and  more  Alpine,  and,  at  the  aame  tiine^  more  ^dtiu* 
esque,  than  nearer  to  Greneva,  The  lake  becomes  gradually 
narrower,  and  is  surrounded  on  the  north-east,  east,  and  south- 
east, by  mountains,  some  of  which  are  5^000  feet  in  height ; 
promontories  abruptly  rise  from  the  water,  covered  with  Ter- 
dure  to  its  edge ;  aod,  between  Lausanne  and  Vevay,  there  is 
a  rich  assemblage  of  country-seats,  gardens,  and  vineyard 
terraces  ;  forming  a  landscape  that  beautifully  contrasts  with 
the  grander  features  which  characterize  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  lako. 

The  white  walls  of  the  castle  of  Chillon,  had  long  been  in 
sight ;  but  on  approaching  Vevay,  a  nearer  view  was  obtained 
of  this  ancient  pile,  which,  near  the  ingress  of  the  Rhone,  is 
seated  dominant  on  the  waters,  as  mistress  of  the  expanse ; 
rearing  its  towers  as  the  representatives  of  other  days.  In  a 
dungeon  of  this  castle,  was  confined  Francois  de  Bonnivard, 
the  chanripion  of  Genevan  independence,*  against  the  oppres- 
sions of  Cfbarles  III.  Duke  of  Savoy.  This  prince  endeavored, 
in  1536,  to  extinguish  the  Reformation,  the  principles  of  which 
had  recently  been  established  in  Geneva ;  but  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city  found  means  of  resisting  the  attempt.  They  fit- 
ted out  an  armament,  for  service  on  the  lake ;  while  their 
Bernese  allies  assisted  them  with  a  considerable  body  of 
troops :  the  combined  forces  took  the  castle  of  Chillon  from 
the  tyrannical  Savoyard ;  and  Bonnivard  was  released  by  his 
victorious  fellow-citizens,  having  been  incarcerated  during  six 
years. 

'  Lake  Lemsn  Uaa  by  Chillon^s  walls : 
A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below  . 
Its  massy  waters  meet  and  flow  i 
Thus  much  the  fathomM  line  was  sent 
From  Chillon's  snow-white  battlement. 
Which,  round  about,  the  wave  enthrals ; 
A  double  dungeon,  wall  and  wave 
Have  made—and  like  a  living  grave. 

Chillon !  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place, 
And  thy  sad  fl  jor  an  altar  -for  'twas  trod 

Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 
Worn  as  if  th  v  cold  pavement  were  a  aod, 
By  Bonntvardr 

This  part  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  has  acquired  additional 
celebrity  by  its  being  identified  with  the  perverted  genius  of 
the  '  self-torturing'  sophist  Rousseau,  who  has  here  laid  the 
scenery   of  his  romance.    The  magnificent  and  exquisite 

*  Bonnivard  laid  the  foundation  of  the  library  at  Geneva,  by  tha  sift 
of  his  own  books  and  manuscripts^  in  1561 ;  he  is  suppoaed  to  hsva  <usd 
in  1670. 
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c  Meadkig  of  moaiitaiDtKKdi:»?iiieyErd,wood«  town,  and  cattle 
all  around  the  head  of  Uie  expanse,  where  the  Rhone  pours  in 
>  its  flood,^— rendws  Meillerie,  St.  GingOi  Bdyeret,  VUIeneuve, 
Chiilon,  Clarens,  and  Veyay,  an  assemblage  of  scenes,  which, 
for  variety  and  picturesque  beauty,  are  r^arded  as  unrivalled, 
even  in  Switzerland.  But  to  a  well-regulated  mind,  the  wild 
and  solemn  rocks  of  Meillerie  derive  but  a  melancholjr  inter* 
est  as  the  modem  Leucate  of  Rousseau ;  nor  do  the  heights  of 
Clarens  appfcur  more  picturesque,  bv  being  associated  with  the 
poison  of  his  unbelia. — ^It  was  probably  a  feeling  of  a  simi- 
lar kind  that  prevented  Fernev,  the  resiaence  of  Voltaire,  near 
Geneva,  from  bein|^  regarded  b^  us  with  that  sort  of  interest 
which  might  have  mduoed  a  visit. 

Between  two  and  three  hours'  sail  from  Lausanne,  brought 
us  to  Vbvat  i  the  whole  voyage  from  Geneva  having  occupied 
nearly  seven  hours.  There  was  little  inducement  to  remain 
at  Vevay ;  as  the  aky  now  resumed  its  cloudy  aspect,  which, 
fyr  a  while,  it  had  thrown  off;  and  there  seemed  no  prospect 
of  fine  weather  for  the  present.  This  plaee  owes  it  attraction 
to  its  situation  on  the  lako;  but  the  absence  of  the  sun,  and 
the  premature  shadows  of  the  evening,  destroyed  a  great  part 
of  tnat  effect,  arising  from  light  and  shade,  on  which  the 
charm  of  mountain-scenery  so  much  depends. 

Vevay  is  remarkable  ibr  one  of  those  local  observances, 
which  seem  to  point  back  to  the  transition  of  a  country  from 
heathenism  to  Christianity.  Here^  the  laborers,  of  the  corn- 
fields, and  «Mf  the  vineyards,  have  been  accustomed  to  cele- 
brate a  festival,  every  four  years,  with  a  strange  medley  of 
ceremonies,  borrowed  partly  from  pacaniim,  parUy  from  the 
Old  Testament  history,  and  partly  rrom  popery:-— for  in  a 
grand  procession,  are  seen  mingling  with  each  other,  the  pa- 
triarch Noah,  with  his  ark ;  a  Romish  Bishop ;  a  Bacchus, 
aurrounded  by  his  liaenade%  and  Satyrs ;  Silenus  seated  on 
an  ass ;  and  Ceres  in  her  car,  wearing  a  coronet  of  wheat- 
sheaves  ;-Halso  tripods,  altars,  victims  with  gilt  horns, — and 
the  like :  this  scene  is  accompanied  with  an  immense  con- 
course of  people.* 

Here  lies  buried  in  the  cathedral,  Edmund  lAidlow,  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  L,  and  a  man  who, 
whatever  mar  be  thought  of  his  principles  as  a  decided  re- 
publican, at  least  merited  the  praise  of  consistency,— not  al- 
ways due  to  politicians ;  for  he  equally  opposed  the  tyranny 
of  Charles,  and  the  ambkion  of  Cromww.  At  the  Restora- 
tion, he  retired  to  Vev»r,  where  he  received  protecti<n ;  and 
at  the  Rev<4utioQ  under  William  of  Orange,  to  whom  his  mili- 
tary talents  reooratnsnded  him,  he  retuxned  to  England ;  but 

•  BssSbsPs  Gside^  18M^  p.  194. 
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being  obnoxious  to  tbe  House  of  Commons,  in  cooseqaenda  of 
the  part  he  had  acted  in  bringing  Charles  to  the  block,  he  was 
compelled  once  more  to  take  r^ge  at  Vevay«  where  he  endt 
ed  his  days  in  1603. 

In  those  parts  of  Switzerland  where  diligjenoes  nio«  it  is 
customary,  when  they  are  full,  for  tbe  remaining  passengers  to 
be  furnished  with  other  carriages,  which  accompany  the  re^u^ 
lar  public  conveyance,  and  arrive  at  the  appointed  destinatioa 
nearly  at  the  same  moment.  So  many  persons  were  desirous 
of  gomgto  Freyburg,  that  all  the  places  in  the  diligence  were 
taken ;  and  it  was  an  hour,  or  more,  before  a  considerable 
number  of  individuals  knew  whether  they  could  proceed. 
Some  delay  was  occasioned,  by  the  time  occupied  in  ascer- 
taining whether  there  was  a  sufficient  supply  of  horses  to  be 
had  in  the  town,  to  furnish  tbe  vehicles  that  were  required ; 
and  such  was  the  imperturable  indiflerence  of  the  book-keep- 
er, that  he  met,  with  equal  sangfroU  the  ooaxine  of  some  of 
the  candidntes,  and  the  impatient  reproaches  of  others ;  all 
being  equally  desirous  of  securing  accommodation. 

Our  party  obtained  a comnxxuous separate  carriage;  but 
there  was  a  complete  scramble,  among  numbers,  to  get  coo- 
veyanoe,  and  many  were  left  behind.  Just  as  rain  came  on* 
the  train  of  vehicles  started,  and  ascended  a  very  steep  accli- 
vity, commanduig  a  magnificent  view  of  the  lake,  and  of  a 
part  of  its  mountain-scenery,  the  outlines  of  which  had  an  im- 
pressive appearance,  being  surrounded  with  threatening  clouds. 
The  storm  brooded  heavily  over  the  expanse,  from  which  a 
white  mist  had  arisen,  and  was  hovering  on  Uie  purfece^— «» 
as  to  unite  with  the  black  cloud  above,  to  produce  the  eflfect  cf 
an  immense,  and  awful  pall,  hanging  solemnly  over  the  lake, 
and  covering  the  distant  landscape.  The  vision  was  darkly 
sublime. 

The  road  led  up  a  mountain  steep  for  several  hours ;  and 
when  the  ascent  commenced,  MM.  le$  CandueteurM,  who  are 
here  important  personages,  opened  the  doors  of  the  vehicles, 
and  exclaimed  defcendez,  ordering  the  gentlemen  to  get  cot 
and  walk,  as  is  usual  in  these  nK>untain  districts,  whatever  be 
the  weather.  So  long  as  it  was  light,  the  beauties  of  this  pic- 
turesque and  romantic  road  beguiled  the  journey ;  but  before 
we  reached  ChMel  St.  Denis,  the  thickening  rain,  and  the  ad- 
vancing shadows  of  the  night,  had  blended  ail  things  in  one 
universal  gloom. 

At  Biilie,  in  the  canton  of  Freyburg,  the  whole  company  in 
the  train  or  vehicles,  stopped  about  two  hours ;  as  is  common, 
in  Switzerland,  in  travelling  during  the  night  For,  as  the 
same  horses  frequently  go  the  whole  journey,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  them  rest,  even  if^you  have  not  to  await  the  arrival  of 
some  diligence  from  aoother  part  of  the  country. 
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A  comfortable  inOt  a  plentiful  board,  and  great  ciyility)  re- 
lieved the  tedium  of  delay  ;  which  was  further  beguiled  by  a 
rather  amusing  episode,  consisting  of  a  noisy  fracas^  between 
a  French  lady  and  the  host  and  hostess,  while  all  the  rest  of 
the  company  sat  in  mute  surprise.  Madame  had,  by  some 
means,  nmcied  that  sufficient  attention  and  respect  had  not 
been  paid  to  her  dignity  ;  and  the  landlord  and  landlady,  who 
seemed  to  be  very  worthy  people,  possessed,  perhaps,  some- 
what of  the  independence  of  the  German  innkeepers.  They 
would  not  acknowledge  any  fault;  and  the  lady  began  to /aire 
Vimportante  in  high  style,  significantly  insisting  on  her  own 
consequence,  on  iSeir  ignorance  who  ske  wan^ — and  employing 
eimilar  cogent  arguments  of  gentility, — till  words  ran  high, 
and  there  was  no  lack  of  eloquence  on  either  side : — the  an- 
nouncement that  all  was  in  readiness  for  resuming  the  jour- 
ney, put  an  end  to  this  somewhat  comic  scene. 

Those  who  travel  in  Switzerland,  especially  during  the 
night,  must  not  expect  to  mecjt  with  all  the  fecihties  which,  in 
England,  render  a  journey  of  twice  the  distance  we  had  now 
to  go,  a  mere  trifle  as  to  inconvenience,  whether  by  night 
or  oy  day.  The  carriage  in  which  our  party  had  been  ac- 
commodated from  Vevay,  was  exceedingly  comfortable,  and 
quite  water-proof;  but  we  no  sooner  took  our  seats  to  proceed 
nrom  Biille,  than  it  proved  that  an  exchange  had  been  made, 
by  which  we  were  far  from  being  gainers ;  for  our  present  ve- 
hide  was  in  a  somewhat  crazy  state,  and  was  furnished  only 
with  an  insufficient  leathern  curtain,  which  it  was  impossible 
so  to  hold  together  as  effectually  to  keep  out  the  rain.  Our 
travelling  companions  were  possibly  no  better  off,  as  the  ex- 
change of  carriages  appeared  to  be  general. 

The  whole  company,  consisting  of  about  twenty-five  per- 
sons, arrived,  between  five  and  six  in  the  morning,  at  the  very 
romantic  city  of  F&etburo,  capital  of  the  canton ;  having 
been  twelve  hours  in  performing  a  journey  of  thirty-six  miles. 
The  weather  was  so  wet  and  cold,  that  a  good  fire,  at  the 
Hotel  des  Marchandst  was  highly  acceptable.  This  appears 
to  be  an  ancient  inn ;  and  on  ascending  the  staircase,  a  very 
curious  and  well-executed  carving  of  cherubim,  in  wood,  ar- 
rests the  attention. 

The  situation  of  Freyburg  gives  it  a  character  altogether 
extraordinary ;  part  of  the  city  being  built  on  the  steep  slopes 
of  an  elevated  ridge  of  sand-stone  rocks,  and  part  on  a  plain, 
and  the  banks  of  the  river  Saane,  or  Sarine.  Many  of  the 
buildings  project  over  an  abrupt  )irecipice ;  and  in  one  place, 
the  houses  are  below  the  pavement  of  a  street  which  runs 
above  them.  The  effect  of  the  fortifications  is  most  picturesque : 
tiiey  consist  of  high  walls,  and  antique  towers ;  and  enclose 
a  circuit  of  about  four  miles;  in  which  are  rocks*  meadows, 
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gudMM,  and  ordnidfl,  bendM  tbe  tofwu  flMC    -ne 

of  a  place  so  conously  ntaatedmurt  uotcwaiily  be  inegaluv 
and  many  of  tbem  are  steep ;  but  they  are  mieFBlly  of  oqa- 
•iderable  width,  anc)  clean ;  and  some  of  tbem  temunate  in 
agreeable  open  areas.  The  houses  are  rather  neatly  bmhof 
the  grey  sand-stone  of  the  Ticinity,  risii^  above  each  other; 
accordJDg  to  the  inejiuaihy  of  the  ground.  In  the  atreels  are 
many  public  fountains. 

The  churches,  and  numerous  other  bufldings,  which  ^ther 
have  been,  or  are  still  used  as  religions  houses,  give  the  town 
the  appearance  of  beine  the  strong  hold  of  popery ;  and  there 
are  many  schools,  in  which  the  young  are  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  Romanism,  which  reigns  powerfully  in  this  can- 
ton. A  few  branches  of  manufacture  are  here  carried  on, 
and  the  population  is  about  six  thousand ;  but,  for  a  place  of 
importance,  the  town  has  rather  a  lifeless  air. 

The  cathedral  is  a  very  handsome  gothic  structure ;  with  a 
tower,  the  loftiest,  and  containing  the  finest  ring  <tf  bells  in  Swit- 
zerland. Its  height  is  three  hundred  and  fifty^z  feet ;  and 
its  arehitectecture  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  tower  of 
St.  Dunstan's  in  the  west,  in  London.  The  exterior  has  a 
yery  fresh  appearance,  and  must  hare  been  recently  reno- 
vated. 

On  approaching  the  entrance  of  this  church,  the  travdler 

is  at  once  unequivocally  apprised  that  the  edifice  which  heii 

about  to  enter  is  Romish.    Over  the  great  western  door,  is 

a  strange  sculpture,  of  which  the  subject  is  the  general  judg- 

ment.    It  contains  one  of  those  profone  exhibitions,  which  are 

both  disgusting  to  taste,  and  revolting  lo  all  correct  r^gkxB 

feeling,— the  representation  of  God  the  FVrther,  as  an  old  man. 

This  central  figure  is  surrounded  by  saints  and  angels,  not 

omitting  mitred  ecclesiastics,— the  whole  group  forming  the 

celestiiu  company.    Elsewhere,  is  the  infomal  band ;  aad 

among  the  odd  figures  composing  it,  is  one  resembling  the 

Egyptian  god  Anubis,  having  a  human  body,  and  a  dog's  fitccb 

and  employed  in  carrying  a  basket  fiill  of  children  to  heU :  by 

such  methods  does  the  church  of  Rome  work  on  the  imagios^ 

tion  of  her  votaries!  ,    ^  ^     -i.      %^        •  .    --ii     • 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  remarked  br  the  observant  traveller  u 
Catholic  countries,  that  in  such  representations  as  thes^ 
priests  are  always  brought  forward  as  having  a  foremost  piaoe 
of  Influence  and  power.  Tn  a  church  which  we  somewhere 
entered,  was  a  painting  of  purgatory,  in  which  misembte 
creatures,  tortured  in  a  fiery  abyss,  were  represented  as  hold- 
ing up  their  hands,  with  imploring  looks,  to  mitred  priesCs, 
who  are  seen  on  the  clouds  above,  in  the  attitude  of  prajer 
to  a  lamb  with  a  cross  on  its  shoulder :  the  blood  from  the 
side  of  the  lamb  streams  on  the  flames,  which  are  thus  damped^ 
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at  the  intercession  of  the  priests ;  and  angels  with  benev- 
olent smiles  are  stretching  forth  their  hands,  and  lifting  the 
tormented  wretches  out  or  the  scorching  gulf!  Among  these» 
infamts  are  included : — what  a  picture  to  a  mother's  eye  !  It 
18  dilSicult,  in  beholding  such  scenes,  not  to  feel  the  force  of 
Milton's  remark  respecting  the  popish  mitre — ^that  it  seems  to 
resemble  the  stamp  and  impress  of  the  'cloven  foot.' 

What  is  there  that  is  appalling  to  the  imagination,  and  to 
the  sense,  which  the  church  of  Rome,  in  the  plenitude  of  her 
power,  has  not  resorted  to, — in  order  to  overawe  the  minds  of 
tier  votaries,  and  to  deter  them  from  all  freedom  of  inquiry, — 
and,  an  far  as  possible,  even  from  the  sacred  and  hidden  lib- 
erty of  thought !    The  rack,  the  boot,  the  scourge,  the  flames, 
have  each  been  employed  to  make  its  appeal  to  what  is  lelt 
by  mankind,  in  genera],  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  evils — ^bodily 
pain  : — and  what  artifices  have  not  been  used  to  enslave  the 
mind  itself?    Could  all  the  secrets  of  the  convent,^  and  of  the 
dungeon,  be  unfolded,  during  the  disastrous  millennium,  when 
popery  reigned  almost  triumphant  over  Europe,  what  horrors 
might  not  be  proved  to  have  oeen  added  to  solitary  confine- 
ment, by  terrinring  the  imagination  of  the  suspected  heretic, 
with  pretended  supernatural  voices,  ghastly  apparitions,  and 
infernal  visions  ? 

Protestantism  herself,  unhappily,  is  not  guiltless  of  the 
crime  of  persecution,  though  the  catalogue  of  her  cruelties 
may  neither  be  so  black,  nor  so  ineeniously  varied  as  that  of 
Rome :  so  far,  however,  as  she  endeavors  either  to  force  or 
to  bribe  the  unwilling  homa^  of  the  infidel,  by  pains,  penal- 
ties, or  privileges, — or  to  wrmg  from  the  Catholic  the  money 
which  he  hates  to  give, — she  herself  does  but  tread  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  *  Man  of  Sin ;'  and  becomes  but  an  example  of  , 
the  transmigration  of  the  spirit  of  Rome,  into  a  new  form, ' 
with  another  name. 

The  cathedral  of  Freyburg  is  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas ; 
and  among  the  instructive  exhibitions  of  popery  which  are 
presented  to  view  at  the  entrance,  is  an  inscription  in  which 
the  liberty  has  beea  taken  of  substituting  the  word  NichO' 
lat  for  David.  This  occurs  in  a  quotation  from  2  Kings,  xix. 
d4»  in  which  passage,  Jehovah  promises  to  protect  Jeru- 
salem against  the  army  of  Sennacherib.  Tne  Freyburg 
version  is  the  following :  F<nr  I  wiU  defettd  (hit  eity,  to  tave  if, 
far  mine  ovm  sake,  and  for  my  iervant  Nicholas*  a  sdke*. 

An  elegant  carved  stone  pulpit  adorns  this  church,  the  inte- 
rior of  which,  however  does  not  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  exte- 
rior.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  everything  seemed  to  indicate  the 

*  'PiotMnm  hanc  nrbsm,  et  salvabo  asm,  pr^tsr  Nteolsam  Mrrma 
mfum.'    lY.Rog.  19. 
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full  8wa7  of  superstition :  and  some  poor  people  were  oocoiBS 
alone  the  isle  with  vessels  of  *  holy  water ;' — ^which  is  so^ 
posed  to  be  of  great  efficacy  in  cases  of  disease. 

in  hopes  of  sufficiently  fair  weather,  arrangements  were 
made  for  our  visiting  the  cciebrated  HentMage^  which  is  dis- 
tant from  Freyburg  about  three  miles ;  but  the  rain  which 
atlerwards  tell  for  some  hours,  in  torrents,  prevented  this  vs.* 
cursion.  The  hermitage  consists  of  a  church,  with  a  steeple 
eighty  feet  high,  a  convent,  a  sacristy,  and  additiotial  apart- 
ments,— all  elaborately  excavated  from  the  saod-stooe  rock, 
by  the  hermit  and  his  domestic,  who  were  employed  in  this 
work  for  twenty-five  years. 

The  annals  of  Romanism  furnish  astonishing  monuments 
of  the  energy  of  which  perverted  religious  principle  is  capa- 
ble—witness  the  cathedrals  of  Europe.    Happy  did  he  think 
himself,  who,  amidst  assembled  crowds  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  one  of  these  massy  piles ;  happy  were  his  posterity  in 
carrying  on  a  work  which  was  thought  to  merit  the  divine 
favor  for  all  that  were  engaged  in  it ;  and  happier  still  did  he 
deem  himself,  who  saw  the  mighty  fabric  lift  its  gorgeous 
pinnacles  to  the  skies,  and  who  first  trod  in  solemn  proces- 
sion beneath  its  vaulted  roof,  and  traversed  its  pillared  a^ies 
•r-tinged  with  the  glorious  hues  of  its  storied  wmdows,  which 
transmitted  all  the  dyes  of  heaven,  to  delight  the  eye,  and  fo 
charm  the  imagination, — while  the  whole  surroundmg  coun- 
try would  b^  present  to  celebrate  the  memorable  day,  and  to 
load  with  praise  the  men  who,  whether  living  or  dead,  had 
purchased  an  eternity  of  bliss  by  their  benefactions  to  the 
church. 

Whatever  gratification  of  t»ste  may  be  derived  from  con- 
templating the  beauties  of  architecture,  it  is  painful  to  reflect 
— to  how  great  an  extent  these  splendid  mountains  of  human 
labor  and  genius,  originated  in  the  attempt  to  find  an  opiate 
to  conscience,  and  tm  atonement  for  crime ;  while  the  grand 
catholicon  for  human  guilt,  and  the  grand  instrument  of  human 
purification,  the  cross  of  Christ,  was  sunk  into  a  mystic  cere- 
mony. Among  other  examples  of  the  attempt  to  purchase  im- 
punity, by  means  of  human  merit,  are  the  monasteries,  and  ca- 
thedrals, that  have  been  founded  by  several  of  our  Saxon  kings. 
To  beguile  a  thoroughly  pouring  morning,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  of  th6  guests  at  the  Hotel  £9  Marchands  hurried  across 
the  street  to  the  cathedral,  to  hear  the  omm,  which  is  a  fine 
one,  and  was  pealing  through  the  aisles  tor  the  amusement  of 
the  weather-bound  travellers,  and  to  render  the  morniog 
rather  less  irksome.  This  pastime,  and  the  presence'  of  a 
number  of  Protestant  foreigners,  whose  general  air  and  man- 
ner discovered  that  they  felt  no  syinpaSiy  with  the  Romish 
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ideas  respecting  consecrated  places,  did  not  seem  in  the  least 
to  interrupt  the  private  worship  of  several  individuals,  who 
remained  kneeline  before  the  altars. 

It  admits  of  little  doubt  that  the  practice  of  going  through 
the  detail  of  individual  and  personal  devotion,  in  public^  is  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  of  our  Saviour's  directions  with  re- 
^rd  to  private  prayer  ;* — ^et  it  may  be  affirmed  that,  at  all 
events,  the  Roman  Catholic  appears  to  give  no  evidence  of 
being  ashamed  of  his  religion :  the  outward  act,  at  least,  is 
observed,  whoever  may  be  present ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
he  knows  little  of  that  kind  of  compromise  of  his  convictions 
to  circumstances,  which  is  but  too  C(3mmon  among  those  who 
bear  the  name  of  Protestants,  and  which  frequently^  induces 
the  neglect  of  religious  duties,  in  ttie  family,  the  social  circle, 
or  otherwise, — as  a  sacrifice  to  fashion,  or  a  compliment  to 
friends.    The  Catholic  never  seems  afraid  lest  he  should  be 
thought  too  attentive  to  the  external  claims  of  hi3  religion; 
-while  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find  strenuous  Protestants,  who 
are  especially  careful  not  to  betray  any  symptoms  of  being 
in  true  earnest  respecting  the  solemn  realities  of  Christianity, 
apart  from  politics  and  worldly  interest,  and  who  appear  to 
have  a  greater  dread  of  Puritanism,  than  of  irreligion.    It  may 
be  replied,  indeed,  that  Romanism  inspires  false  motives,  and 
tends  to  produce  pride,  and  an  ostentatious  devotion : — but,  if 
BO,  surely  the  purer  faith  of  Protestantism  should  be  professed 
"With  more  consistency,  and  with  greater  fidelity  to  its  claims. 
Among  the  Romish  institutions  of  Freyburg,  are  a  semi- 
nary for  the  education  of  priests,  and  a  gymnasium ;  also  va- 
rious schools  for  youn^  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  are  strictly 
trained  under  the  discipline  of  the  Catholic  religion.    One  of 
these  institutions  is  the  qi-devant  college  ot  ;he  Jesuits.    This 
building,  which  is  furnished  with  towers  like  a  castle,  is  situ- 
ated in  a  commandin  j^  manner,  in  the  highest  part  of  the  city ; 
— well  harmonising,  m  its  general  appearance,  with  the  des- 
potic influence  which  the  disciples  of  Ignatius  Loyola  have 
been  enabled  to  exercise  through  the  medium  of  superstition, 
over  the  minds  of  men. 

It  is  not  till  Freyburg  is  seen  from  the  Bernese  side,  near 
the  defile  of  Gettern,  that  the  traveller  receives  the  full  im- 
pression of  the  very  unusual,  and  picturesque  situation,  of  this 
interesting  and  remarkable  place.  The  splendid  Pont  de  FU 
He  Fer,  or  iron  suspension-bridge,  which  is  now  the  boast  of 
the  Freyburgers,  and  has  been  erected  within  these  two  years, 
springs  from  one  abrupt  rock  to  another,  over  a  chasm  nine 
hundred  feet  in  width,  and  at  the  elevation  of  a  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  above  the  river  Saane,  which  flows  in  the  bed  of 
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this  rocky  ravine.    Thus  the  steep  aod  dangerous  acdiviiyt 

K  which  carriages  were  before  obliged  to  enter  and  leave 
By  burg,  is  avoided. 

Inie  view  of  the  town  from  this  side,  partly  built  on  a  solid 
wall  of  roclc,  and  rising  in  some  places  like  an  amphitbea- 
tre  of  houses,  convents  and  churches ;  the  fortifications,  &!• 
lowing  all  the  inequalities  of  rock  and  glen,  and  running  xsp 
and  down  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  chasm  which  is  imiMdi- 
ately  below  the  town ;  the  watch-towers,  grotesquely  perched, 
here  and  there,  upon  the  crags ;— and  the  whole  crowned 
with  the  elegant  cathedral-tower,  loftily  dominant  above  aO, 
— may  be  pronounced  to  constitute  a  scene  so  romantic,  so 
wild,  and  so  extraordinary,  as  to  render  Freyburg  one  d  the 
wonders  of  Switzerland. 

In  Geneva,  and  throughout  the  Pays  de  Taud,  French  ii 
the  vernacular  tongue :  but  in  the  Canton  of  Freybui^  Uiere 
is  a  mixture  of  languages ;  and  part  of  the  population  of  the 
capital  speak  a  German-FVench  Mitoia.  At  Bern  the  language 
is  a^ain  German.  The  Burgunaians  established  their  domin- 
ion, m'the  fifth  century,  on  both  sides  of  the  Jura,  and  in  the 
territories  bordering  the  lakes  of  Geneva  and  Neuch&tel.  la 
these  parts,  the  Gailo- Roman  dialect  became  vernacular,  and 
from  It  arose  successively,  several  varieties  of  the  Bonoanoe, 
the  Proven9al,  and  ultimately  the  French.  The  Alemanni 
colonised  themselves  eastward  of  the  Aar,  and  either  expelled,* 
or  reduced  to  servitude,  the  ancient  inhabitants, — till  they 
themselves  were  subdued  by  the  German  Franks :  hence  this 
language  of  the  German  part  of  Switzerland. 

The  difiference  of  feature  which  obtains  between  the  eastern 
and  the  western  Swiss,  has  often  been  observed  by  travellers* 
It  is  supposed  that  in  the  marked  and  decided  traits  of  the 
east,  we  see  the  lineaments  of  the  ancient  Alemanni ;  while 
the  softer  and  more  curved  outlines  of  the  countenances  of  the 
western  people,  bespeak  a  Frankish  origin. 

The  instance  from  Freyberg  to  Bern  is  about  eighte^i 
miles.  Half  the  way  still  lay  through  the  Canton  of  Freyburg. 
The  peasant  women  of  this  province  have  their  hair  plaitM 
Touna  the  head,  and  wear  large  straw  hats,  ornamented  with 
black  lace.  The  district  in  which  the  capital  is  situated  ap- 
peared rich  and  fertile,  with  pastures  and  woods.  The  coun- 
try of  Qruykret^  which  produces  the  well-known  cheese,  0 
further  southward. 

Our  travelling,  durine  this  day,  was  at  the  rate  of  not 
more  than  four  miles  an  nour.  The  horses  required  rest ;  and 
at  a  village  near  the  border  line  of  the  two  cantona.  we  ob- 
tained a  plain  wholesome  meal,  with  much  less  of  ^ctitious 
cookeiT  than  usual,  and  therefore  the  more  acceptable ;  for 
we  had  often  desired  such  fare  in  vain.    A  poor  old  woBoan 
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f4io  served  at  this  humble  inn  waited  on  us  with  the  greatest 
attention,  and  a  few  unexpected  additional  batzen,  given  in 
consideration  of  her  age,  st^emed  to  excite  the  liveliest  grati- 
tude, and  to  make  her  think  she  could  not  do  enough  to  re- 
pay us. 

The  country  continued  hilly, — for  Bern  is  situated  remark- 
ably high,  being  no  less  than  522  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  or  1,700  above  the  sea.  During  the  afternoon, 
the  weather  became  lowering ;  black,  portentous  clouds  cross- 
ed  our  road,  and  on  the  approach  to  Bebn  heavy  storms  of 
thunder  and  lightning  played  among  the  hills,  and  were  al- 
ternately on  our  right  and  left,  while  we  escaped  between 
them.  At  length,  Bern  presented  to  view  its  antique  towers, 
and  its  entrance  ornamented  with  the  figures  of  two  large 
bears,  the  ancient  emblem  of  the  city.  Over  one  of  the  inner 
gates  is  a  huge  figure  of  wood,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Gog 
and  Magog  at  Guildhall ;  but  the  tradition  of  it  we  did  not 
learn. 

p  This  agreeable  town  is  delightfully  embosomed  in  verdure, 
and  is  terraced  round  with  the  foliage  of  the  banks  ot  the  Aar, 
which  encircles  a  great  part  of  the  steep  promontory  on  which 
Bern  is  built.  The  views  from  the  ramparts,  and  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  especially  that  from  the  terrace  on  which 
the  cathedral  stands  above  the  bed  of  the  Aar, — are  exqui- 
sitely beautiful,  commanding  ite  luxuriant  environs,  the  ex- 
tensive adjacent  country,  and  the  course  of  the  river.  Tfils 
rapid  stream  issues  from  the  base  of  that  stupendous  granite 
pyramid  the  Finsteraarhorn,  or  dark  peak  of  the  Aar,  in  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  between  the  valley  of  Grindelwald,  and 
the  Valais.  The  Aar,  at  some  distance  from  Bern,  takes  a  north- 
easterly direction :  and  after  watering  the  cantons  of  Solo- 
thurn,  and  Ar^au,  is  lost  with  the  Reuss,  and  the  Limmit,  in 
the  ali-absorbmg  Rhine. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  elegant  place,  is  incompar- 
bly  superior  to  tnat  of  any  other  Swiss  city  we  had  seen.  Its 
pnncipal  streets  are  adorned  with  fountains;  and  are  spa- 
cious, level,  well-paved,  and  uniformly  built  of  stone, — having 
piazzas  or  arcades,  under  which  the  shops  are  ranged.  If 
Geneva,  or  Zurich,  be  the  Athens  of  Switzerland,  Bern,  for 
beauty,  may  claim  to  be  the  queen  of  all  her  cities.  This  is 
generally  admitted.  Bern  however  is  considerably  inferior 
in  population  to  Geneva  :  it  contains  18,000. 

As  the  Hdlel  de  la  Courofine  was  full,  the  host  procured  us 
excellent  accommodations  at  a  private  house  in  the  main 
street,  opposite  to  the  inn ;  from  which  our  provisions  were 
punctually  brought.  This  noble  street  must  be  the  greater 
part  of  a  mile  in  length.  Perhaps  the  arcades  are  too  massy 
and  low«  to  allow  sumclent  light  and  ventilation  to  the  shops ; 
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but  the  effect  of  such  extensive  lines  of  arches  is  andoalHedly 
fine ;  and  they  give  to  the  city  a  certain  air  of  grandeor. 
Umbrellas  and  parasols  must,  here,  be  comparatlyefy  but  lit- 
de  in  request,  as  the  shelter,  both  from  sub  and  storm,  te  so 
complete 

Though  there  is  not  much  appearance  of  commerce  in  Ben^ 
the  new  buildings  and  improvements  which  are  going  on  in 
the  suburbs,  appear  to  indicate  considerable  public  spirit  in 
the  inhabitants,  and  a  laudable  taste  for  the  embellishment  of 
their  metropolis,-— the  means  of  which  are  abundantt  in  the 
bOBiutiful  stone  that  Is  dug  in  the  neighborhood.  On  the  hills 
and  slopes  around  the  town,  are  also  found  granite,  and  cal- 
careous masses,  which  some  ancient  convulsions  have  pro- 
bably torn  away,  and  conveyed  to  a  distance,  from  their  psr 
rent  mountains. 

The  cathedral  of  Bern  Is  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice,  of  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  is  said  to  have  beoi 
designed  by  the  same  architect  who  superintended  the  finish- 
ing of  the  Miinster  at  Strasbur^.  Its  steeple,  which  is  rather 
lofty,  is  much  admired.  The  mterior  is  very  neat,  and  fbnr 
beautiful  stained  windows  adorn  the  choir,  the  fiflh  having 
been  destroyed,  as  the  man  who  showed  the  church  inform^ 
us,  by  one  of  those  storms  which  sometimes  sweep  over  this 
elevated  country,  from  the  Oberland  Alps.  Another  church, 
of  nu)dern  date,  is  in  a  style  that  recals  to  mind  sonoe  of  Queen 
Anne's  churches  in  London. 

The  LohnbedieTUer^*  whom  the  traveller  engages  in  this  city, 
will  not  fail  to  conduct  him  to  the  spot,  where,  according  to 
the  ancient  usage,  two  living  bears  are  kept,  whose  place  is 
continually  supplied,  as  they  die,  by  others.  Our  guide  was 
not  a  sufficient  adept  in  his  profession,  and  had  not  so  far  con- 
sulted his  own  interest  as  to  be  able  to  inform  us  what  was 
said  to  be  the  origin  of  this  custom,  or  what  conjectures  were 
held  respecting  it :  be  knew  that  bears  had  been  t^ere  as  Ions 
as  he  could  remember,  and  that  bears  were  there  still ;  and 
that  was  all  he  could  tell  of  the  matter. 

The  Arsenal  contained  arms  for  sixty  thousand  men,  before 
the  French  inveision,  of  1796.  Here  are  still  to  be  seen  several 
trophies  of  Helvetic  valor,  gained  in  defence  of  the  country. 
There  are,  also,  armed  figures  of  the  Three  Swiss ;  and  of 
William  Tell,  whose  son  is  represented  with  the  apple  on  his 
head.  Here  too  are  kept  a  large  quantity  of  small  arms,  and 
many  pieces  of  artillery,  some  of  brass,  and  very  handsome; 
all  being  ready  for  the  service  of  the  Confederation. 

*  Commissioner,  or  guide ;  literally  hired  tervant ;  who  chuges  fivt^ 
SIX,  or  eight  French  francs  for  the  momiii|r,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  guides  we  met  with  in  the  cities  were,  in  general,  much  lees  to  be  de- 
pended on,  as  to  information,  than  the  monataineers. 
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The  prison  contains  manufactories  for  the  emplojrment  of 
the  delinquents ;  who  are  at  the  present  time,  also  at  work  on 
the  fortifications.  The  prisoners  are  classified,  according  to 
the  nature  of  iheir  ofTences.  It  is  common  in  Switzerland  for 
them  to  be  thus  engaged  in  labor  on  public  works, — such  as 
roads,  preparing  stone  for  building,  and  other  similar  objects. 
It  ha^  also  t>een  the  custom  in  this  country  for  criminals  to  ^o 
to  their  labor,  in  chains,  and  with  bells  on  the  tops  of  their 
hats,  or  bonnets :  we  saw  prisoners  to  work,  two  or  tnree  times ; 
but  did  not  observe  that  they  had  bells  or  chains. 

Among  the  public  buildings  in  Bern,  are  the  granarjr,  the 
Hospital,  the  Town.house»  and  the  Academy.  The  Library 
contains  about  20,000  volumes.  There  are  also  several  scien- 
tific and  literary  societies. 

On  applying  for  places  in  the  diligence  to  Soleure,  distant 
about  eighteen  miles  from  Bern,  we  were  accommodated,  as  on 
former  occasions,  with  an  excellent  extra  carriage.  By  this 
means,  we  lost  the  opportunity  of  travelling  with  two  Capu- 
chin friars, — young  men,  whose  round  and  rubicund  visages 
seemed  to  proclaim  no  lack  whatever  of  good  cheer,  or  of  re- 
pose of  mmd ;  and  whose  only  morti/tcalion  seemed  to  be  in 
their  dress.  During  the  journey,  they  chatted  with  their  feU 
low-travellers,  without  any  appearance  of  reserve,  and  with 
great  apparent  good  humor ;  and  seemed  in  quite  as  high  glee 
as  any  of  the  company. 

Not  long  after  leaving  Bern,  to  ascend  the  hill  on  the  north 
side,  a  beautiful  view  presented  itself  of  the  city,  picturesquely 
crowning  the  banks  or  the  Aar,  and  graced  wiui  the  cathedral 
tower  majestically  risinz  in  the  centre  of  the  mass  of  build- 
ings  scattered  over  witn  other  pinnacles  and  spires.  The 
country  was  rich ;  and  the  road  excellent,  and  ornamented 
with  numerous  trees.  A  few  miles  on,  we  passed  Hofw7l,ceU 
ebrated  as  the  educational,  and  agricultural  establishmentt 
instituted  by  M.  Fellenberg. 

The  canton  of  Bern  is  the  most  populous  and  import- 
ant of  the  Confederacy,  and  its  landscapes  are  regarded  as 
exhibiting  equal  cultivation  and  industrV  with  any  part  of 
Switzerland.  The  road  to  Soleure  lay  through  the  Aargau» 
or  district  of  the  Aar ;  which  river  takes  a  circular  sweep  be. 
twoen  the  two  capital  Is  in  its  course  from  Bern.  This  part  of 
the  canton  present  a  very  smiling  and  fertile  appearance,  and 
the  farm-houses  have  an  air  of  wealth  and  comfort.  In  many 
places  the  system  of  irrigation  is  carried  to  great  perfection ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  best  meadows  are  valued  at  a  high  rate. 

This  country  is  Protestant,  and  nothing  is  more  frequently 
remarked  by  travellers,  than  the  visible  and  striking  differ- 
ence which  commonly  exists  between  the  Protestant  and  Ca- 
tholic cantons,  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  people^  the  neat- 
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oe&B  and  comfort  of  the  cottages,  and  the  management  of  the 
fields.  There  are  of  course  great  exceptioDs  to  this  rale ;  hot 
the  Protestant  cantons  seem  almost  as  free  from  beggars«  as 
from  crosses ;  while  in  tho^e  which  are  Catholic  there  is  gene- 
rally an  abundance  of  both. 

The  costume  of  the  women  of  this  canton  is  as  nsuaU  a 
striking  feature  of  the  country.  They  wear  a  black  velvet 
bodicei  with  white  full  sleeves  confined  above  the  elbow,  be> 
low  which,  the  arm  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  glove  or  tight 
aleeve.  The  hair  is  worn  without  curls,  and  is  smooth  in  front; 
aod  on  the  crown  of  the  head  is  a  close  black  cap.  trimmed 
with  coarse  bLack  lace,  or  horse-hair, — projecting  mr  from  the 
head,  so  as  sometimes  to  remind  you  of  Mercury,  with  the 
winged  cap  which  Jupiter  is  fabled  to  have  presented  to  him.  A 
lonfT  plait  of  hair,  and  two  streamers  of  ribbon,  hang  down  the 
back,  and  almost  touch  the  ground.  The  servani*^  of  the 
Pention  at  Interlacben,  however,  did  not  wear  these  long  plaits 
behind,  their  hair  being  simply  parted  in  front,  and  bound 
round  the  head  with  a  band  of  black  velvet ;  but  they  bad  the 
Swiss,  bodice,  ornamented  with  steel  or  silver  chains. 

The  erand  charm  of  the  journey  from  Bern  to  Soleore,     i 
consisted  in  the  view  which  the  road  commands,  of  the  H^.     \ 
▼etian  range  of  Alps.    In  a  south-easterly  direction,  the  mag-      . 
nificent  spectacle  presented  itself,  of  the  whole  chaoe,  from      I 
the  Wetterhom,  on  the  east,  to  the  Blumlis-alp,  and  a  contin- 
uous line  of  lower  mountains,  on  the  west.  It  was  interesting^ 
firom  a  distance,  to  behold  stretched   out  in  a  vast  chain, 
those  miffhty  heads  and  masses,  which  inspire  so  much  awe 
and  delignt,  when  contemplated  from  their  bases  in  Uie  Ober- 
land ;  and  which,  here  have  the  appearance  of  a  huge  snowy 
barrier,  of  from  eight  to  fourteen  tnousand  feet  in  height,  form- 
ing a  line  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  varying  in 
distance  from  Bern  from  forty  to  sixty  miles. 

On  the  left  in  the  chain,  was  the  wetterhom,  which  seemed, 
agreeably  to  its  name,*  sternly  to  raise  its  pointed  summits  in 
defiance  of  the  wintry  storm  : — ^next  appeared  the  more  ambi<- 
tious  Schreckhorn,  higher  by  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile* — 
proudly  raising  itself  as  an  isolated  pyramid,  of  proportions 
which  seemed  scarcely  less  exact  than  though  it  had  Leen  the 
mighty  model  of  the  puny  piles  of  Egypt : — further  to  the 
right,  the  slender  pike  of  the  Finsteraarhom,  the  lofiiest  of  the 
range,  was  seen  emerging  firom  the  snowy  gulf,  which,  from 
this  distance,  appears  to  lie  between  it  and  the  Schreckhorn, — 
piercins  the  heavens  with  its  granite  shaft,  to  the  height  of 
two  miles  and  a  half  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  next  were 
the  Yiescherhom,  and  the  two  Eigers,  Alps  which  rise,  with 

*  Wt^er-ptftk,  or  Storm-psak. 
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tlie  WetterhorDy  from  the  Tale  of  Orindelwald :— «till  more 
eastward  the  broad  and  awful  mass  of  the  Jungfrau,  like  a 
huge  mis-shapen  tower,  resplendent  with  its  vast  snows,  stood 
in  majesty  among  its  peei^  for  magnitude  more  commanding 
than  any,  and  though  m  elevation  second  of  the  gigantic  chaint 
apparently  dominant  above  all. 

Eastward  of  this  mighty  range  of  colossal  towen  and  pyra* 
mids,  and  apparently  forming  part  of  it,  inferior  summits  were 
crowded  together,  like  a  bandof  vassal  powers,  tributary  to 
the  supreme  potentates,  but  all  hoary  with  the  snows  or  an 
eternal  winter : — ^till  yet  farther  to  the  riglit,  the  line  of  Alps 
subsided,  and  was  lost  In  the  dark  shades  of  nearer  and  snow- 
less  mountains. 

It  is  a  maxim  which  is  true  to  nature,  that  whaterer  is  in- 
terestin|(,  becomes  more  so  in  prospect  of  leaving  it.  We  felt 
that  this  might  probably  be  our  last  si^ht  of  the  Alps : — ^for 
though  it  was  our  intention  to  cross  the  Weissenstein,  a  lofty  part 
of  the  Jura  range,  and  which  commands  a  still  more  extensive 
view, — ^the  weather  had  so  alternated  from  fine  to  wet,  since 
we  had  left  Geneva,  that,— gratifying  as  it  was,  in  the  present 
journey,  to  be  so  fortunate  as  not  to  lose  the  sight  of  the 
Northern  Chain, — another  view  of  the  Alps  was  evidently 
very  precarious. 

So  in  reality  it  proved : — ^for  vre  were  now  gasin^,  for  the 
last  time,  on  these  monuments  of  omnipotence :  which  seem 
to  disdain  communion  with  the  earth,  and  rather  to  belong  to 
the  empyrean  that  rests  its  blue  concave  on  their  ice-bound 
summits,  which  have  reared  themselves,  iu  shadowy  grandeur* 
to  the  inhabitants  of  distant  plains,  through  all  the  ages  of 
time, — ^the  most  impressive  images  of  their  Maker's  eternity : 
presenting  the  same  aspect  to  the  succesuve  ephemeral  gene- 
rations of  men,  who  have  gazed  on  their  unchanged  and  un- 
changing forms,  for  thousands  of  years ! 

Ye  Bolemn  piles !  je  everlasting  hills ! 
Te  embloms  of  eternity  ! — adiea ! 
>Twas  thu9  ye  seemed,  whea  o*er  year  snowy  wastes 
Gazed  the  fierce  Alemann,  the  Ostrogoth, 
And  eonqaering  Frank,— ^as  through  each  Alpine  vsla^ 
The  din  of  battle  rang,  and  barbarous  arms. 
And  thus  ye  rose,  what  time  the  Helvetian  host. 
Impatient  of  their  bounds,  and  icy  clime. 
Seeking  new  homes  attacked  the  warlike  Gaol, 
And  pacified  Orgetorix*s  shade. 

Thu»  to  the  Roman,  when  his  eagle  flew 
Invincible  athwart  eaeh  pass,  ye  stood, 
As  wonder-struck  he  saw  thofroMn  throne 
Of  every  monarch  Alp,  a  cataract 
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Of  ioe,  atonal  erytUl,  rich  with 

From  heaven*!  all.glorioas  bow.    Or  earlier  etni. 

Ere  Goth,  or  Roman,  acalod  your  mighty  walla. 

And  apilt  his  soul  for  fame,  thos  ye  appeared 

Dominant  o*cr  earth,  majestic  in  the  skiee. 

While  yet  the  hardy  Celt  hie  ecanty  fare 

"VV  runr  from  the  anwillin|r  soil,  through  the  long  traiA 

Of  unknown  time,  and  rerred  hie  cruel  gods. 

80  then,  as  now,  firat  of  all  things  below. 

Ye  caught  the  kindling  mom,  and  last  at  eve 

The  fading  blush  detained,  when  all  was  gloom. 

Twas  thus,  ye  mighty  ones  f  ye  hoaiy  shades  t 
Te  ghosts  of  ages  I  stood  your  ^poctral  forms. 
Like  fleecy  clouds  in  the  unsubstantial  air 
All  charged  to  solid  marble,— domes  and  towers 
And  pyramids, — the  realm  where  reigns 
One  unrelenting  winter,— the  high  place 
Of  heaven's  dread  thunders : — ^thus  the  human  sool. 
Ye  filled  and  awed,  when  first  from  Shiner's  plain* 
Confused  in  tongue,  the  children  of  the  flood 
Wandered  the  desolate  earth,  and  to  the  west 
The  sons  of  Japheth  roamed : — Or  in  that  how. 
When,  from  the  aniveisal  sea  emerged^ 
The  everlasting  granite,  and  the  ice 
Of  twice  a  thousand  years,  put  on  anew 
Their  virgin  mantlo  from  the  kindred  sky. 
And  thus,  ye  may,  since  Time  .began  his  coursei 
Have  look'd  to  mortal  man ; — and  even  so 
To  the  angelic  host  that  saw  ye  from  the  void 
Come  forth,  when  darkness  reigned, — ^till  that  command 
Pronounced,  *  Let  there  be  light,'  and  all  was  good. 

Kemnants  of  chaos !  eldest-bom  of  Time  ! 
8bades  of  Eternity  I  images  of  power. 
And  might,  and  majesly  ! — tell  on  the  praise 
And  glory  of  your  Maker  to  the  Heavens, 
And  to  the  earth,  in  silent  eloquence, 
Awfully  sweet  and  solemn,  to  inspire 
The  heart  with  secret  rapture,— such,  as  though 
Some  holy  chant  broke  forth  in  harmony 
From  the  celestial  choir.    Thus  to4he  end. 
For  ever  shall  ye  be,  as  ye  have  been. 
Till  that  last  trump  shall  thrill  through  all  the  air , 
And  rend  your  giant  masses,  from  the  height 
Where  heaven  is  slumberin  cr,  to  the  central  deep. 
With  crash  of  thousand  thunders,  and  ye  bow 
Your  shrouded  heads  in  fearful  ruin  down. 
The  Avalanohe  of  Time,  crumbling  in  dust: 
80  shall  ye  be  as  ye  had  never  been,— 
Lost  in  the  wnok  of  worlds  I 
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Canton  of  Soleare.  The  City.  Cathedra!  of  St.  Unms.  Rom&nisiil. 
The  WeiMonatein.  Pas^  of  the  Jara.  The  Jara  moaaUins, 
Isolated  maaees.  Hollatoin.  Swiss  cookery,  and  dinners.  Liech. 
stall.  Baale.  Swiss  Travellinflr.  Paniahment  for  dtstribatin;^ 
religions  Tracts,  in  Schwytz.  FreDch  Chnrch.  Missionary  Col- 
Icffe.  Religion  in  Switzerland.  Present  Stat*  and  Prospects. 
Education. 

Mr  DEAR  Friend  : — The  soil  of  the  canton  of  Soleure  is  con- 
sidered a«''|^»oductive  as  any  in  Switzerland,  and  very  fine 
<»ittle  are  seen  in  the  pastures ;  which  are  much  improved  by 
the  same  system  of  irrigation  that  is  pnactised  in  Bern.  There 
is  a  considerable  portion  of  arable  land ;  and  the  agricultural 
laborers  are  very  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  population ; 
which  does  not  amount  to  more  than  sixty  thousand.  In  the 
approach  to  the  city  of  Solothurn,  or  Soleure,  the  back- 
ground of  the  landscape  is  formed  by  the  romantic,  though 
comparatively  humble  Jura ;  part  of  the  chain  of  which  runs 
withm  two  miles  of  this  capital, — the  whole  range  stretching 
from  ninety  to  a  hundred  leagues  in  length,  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  from  the  west  of  Savoy  to  the  canton  of  Schaffhau- 
sen,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  le^ues. 
The  picturesque  little  city  of  Soleure  stands  in  a  delightful 

filain  on  the  banks  of  the  Aar,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts, 
t  is  fortified  by  a  ditch,  walls,  and  bastions,  surmounted  with 
antique-looking  towers.  In  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a  large 
tower  said  to  be  the  work  of  the  Romans.  Though  Soleure  is 
email  and  mean,  as  compared  with  Bern,  the  public  buildings 
still  give  it  the  air  of  a  capital.  Among  these  are  the  Town- 
bouse;  the  Arsenal;  the  Public  LibraiTf  containing  about 
11,000  volumes ;  the  handsome  church  of  the  Jesuits,  erected 
by  Louis  XIV. ;  and,  above  all,  the  cathedral,  which  is  devoted 
to  the  Romish  worship, — ^this  canton  being  chiefly  Catholic. 

This  church,  whicn  is  dedicated  to  St.  Ursus,  stands  at  the 
end  of  the  principal  street,  and  is  a  noble  structure,  built  of  a 
whitish  grey  stone  which  approaches  to  marble,  and  is  brought 
from  the  neighboring  quarries.  It  was  erected  about  sixty 
years  ago,  and  its  design  is  exceedingly  chaste  and  beautiful. 
The  tower  at  the  eastern  end  is  eleg  int,  and  the  western  front 
consists  of  a  lofty  and  superb  fa9ade,  in  the  Grecian  style.  In- 
deed this  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  finest  church  in 
Switzerland.    The  ascent  to  it  is  by  a  magaificeat  flight  of 
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■leM  uid  u  adorned  with  two  foootaiii8»  the  socmd  of  whiA 
aaheiurdat  the  adjacent  inn,  had  the  effect  of  a  oontinuaL  poor- 

ingrain. 

The  interior  at  thli  splendid  temple  dt^la3r8  much  taale^ 
and  is  ftuntthed  with  a  very  handflome  (M^an*  pictfuea,  no- 
merous  altars,  and  a  pulpit  of  fine  marble ;  but  none  of  tlit 
decorations  exhibited  the  least  of  that  tawdry  and  paltryoctti- 
adent  which  we  had  so  particularly  observed  in  the  valaii^ 
and  in  8avoy. 

In  tlie  evening,  the  toll  of  the  deep-toned  bell  £b11  booming 
ddeMly  on  tm  ear,  and  seemed  lo  proclaim  to  the  dark 
masses  of  the  Jura,  the  reif^n  of  Romanism.  The  door  of  the 
church  was  stiU  open,  late  m  the  dusk :  and  thoueh  no  puUie 
service  was  going  on,  one  solitary  lamp  sh^  a  glimmer  over 
the  now  gloomy  vaults  of  this  spacious  edifice,  through  which 
the  bell,  still  tolling  monotonously  without,  sent  its  heavy  ss> 
pulchral  swell,  tending  to  fill  the  mind  with  a  deep  emotion  cf 
solemnity, — while  here  and  there  a  lingering  devotee  was  ris- 
ing from  before  an  idtar  consecrated  to  the  Madonna  or  to  a 
Bidnt. 

In  the  strong  appeal  which  the  Romish  religion  makes  to  tiis 
senses,  and  throi4;h  them  to  the  imagination,  the  Protestant 
sometimes  feels  how  great  a  sublimity  were  may  be  in  evil^ 
even  in  the  *  mystery  of  iniquity ;'  and  how  easily  imagioatioo 
and  sentiment  may  throw  a  veil  over  error,  beguile  the  rea- 
son, and  enslave  the  conscience.  Hence  the  conversione  fran 
l^testantkm  to  Popery  which  we  occasionally  bear  <^  as 
taking  place  among  persons  of  education,  and  where  no  motive 
of  sordid  self-interest  can  be  traced.  Ronuuiism  is  undoubtedly 
a  religion  of  poetry ;  and  it  is  thus  that  those  who  have  not 
learned  well  to  Miatinguish  betweeb  the  splendor  of  a  cere* 
monial,  and  the  sober  realities  of  truth,  may  be  dazzled  with 
the  best  dress  of  Popery.  The  domination  of  the  Romish  filth 
In  this  city  may  be  conj^ured  from  the  fact  that,  in  a  popular 
tion  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  souls,  there  are  sixty  ecde- 
aiastics,  or  one  to  every  seventy-five  indviduals. 

The  weather  was  such  the  next  momine,  as  to  preclude  aB 
hope  of  obtaining  the  magnificent  view  <»  the  Alps  from  the 
chalets  of  the  Weissenstein ;  and  on  our  leaving  Soleure, 
heavy  black  clouds  hun^  over  this  part  of  the  mountain  ranges 
&nd  the  distant  line  or  the  Jura  was  wrapped  in  its  'misiy 
shroud.'  We  crossed  the  chain,  therefore,  at  a  less  elevated 
point,  through  a  defile,  on  the  road  to  Basle. 

In  a  journey  like  the  present,  it  may  be  well  to  have  a  sold 
not  incapable  of  feeling  somewhat  of  the  beauties  and  sublimi- 
ties of  nature;— but  this  is  not  enough,— «  little  practical 
thoughtflilness  respecting  hpmelier  matters  is  also  deainble ; 
nor  will  it  always  do  to  trust  to  guides,  coachmen,  or  attend- 
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ants.  A  triflmg  circumstance  had  nearly  proved  an  exempli- 
fication of  this; — ^for  had  we  nof  taken  care  to  have  our  iug- 
gBge  removed  from  the  hollow  roof  of  the  vehicle  we  had 
ired,  where  it  had  been  placed,  we  should  certainlv  have  suf- 
fered the  discomtiture  of  having  our  things  drenched,  by  being 
continually  jumbled  in  a  poof  of  water,  notwithstanding  the 
repe&ted  assurances  to  the  contrary— ^or  nicht,  Herr — from 
the  driver,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  whether  any  mischief  would 
arise.  < 

The  former  part  of  the  road  across  the  mountains  to  Basle, 
was  sometimes  exceedingly  picturesque, — ^between  bare  rocks 
or  beetling  clifis,  dark  and  frowning  with  foliage, — and  occa- 
sionally crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle ; — showing 
that  we  were  no  longer  in  those  regions  where  man  has  ob- 
tained no  dominion  over  the  hieh  places  of  nature.  At  the 
entrance  pf  the  defile  of  BallstalT,  near  Soleure,  a  number  of 
prisoners  were  at  work  on  the  road,^dressed  in  clothes  of  glar- 
ing colors,  and  guarded  by  an  armeU  soldier.  The  prison  dis- 
cipline of  Soleure  is  said  to  be  very  good. 

The  vast  range  of  the  Jura  divides  Switzerland  from  Ger- 
many and  France,  and  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Northern 
chain  of  Alps,  at  the  distance  of  from  twenty  lo  thirty  leagues. 
On  one  side  of  Switzerland  it  rises,  oflen  very  abruptly,  to  the 
height  of  from  two  to  touji  thousand  feet  above  the  plains ;  the 
ridge  forming  an  undulating  line.  In  some  places  the  chain, 
when  seen  from  a  distance,  has-preciselj  the  appearance  of  a 
huge  massy  wall,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  This 
effect  is  particularly  impressive  in  the  evening  twilight,  when 
the  Jura  is  darkened  with  its  own  shadows.  Sometimes,  at 
sunset,  the  whole  ridge  within  the  field  of  vision,  surmounted 
with  a  red  sky,  seems  to  glow  like  a  furnace,  or  as  one  vast 
fiery  beacon. 

Along  this  chain,  summits  occasionally  rise  from  six  hundred 
to  two  thousand  feet  above^the  neighborine^  ridge.  One  of  the 
highest  is  the  Doie^  which  is  elevated  nearly  4,000  feet  above 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  three 
leagues.  Mont  Tendre,  which  is  more  to  the  north-east,  and 
Mont  Thoiry  in  the  Pays  de  Gcx,  are  computed  to  be  nearly  of 
the  same  elevation  with  the  Dole.  As  no  part  of  the  Jura  is 
within  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  there  are  no  glaciers,  as 
among  the  higher  Alps ;  though  their  germ,  as  it  were,  is  seen, 
in  the  large  masses  of  ice  which  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
hollows,  unmelted  during  the  summer. 

The  whole  chain  of  the  Jura  is  shaded  with  forests ;  and  the 
valleys  are  often  exceedingly  rich  in  meadow  land,  and  exhibit 
the  most  romantic  landscapes.  The  wolf  ranges  amon^  these 
mountains ;  and  the  traveller  alon^  the  road,  may  occasionally 
see  him  descending  from  their  sides  into  the  plain  to  pay  a 
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Tint  to  the  sheep-fold.  In  the  wildest  parts,  even  the  biova 
bear  has  been  tbund  to  prowl,  and  is  said  to  have  done  exten- 
sive mischief,  a  few  years  ago,  amon^  the  cattle. 

The  stratification  of  these  mountains  is  considered,  as,  in 
some  respects,  very  remarkable ;  and  the  position,  inclination, 
and  junction  of  the  strata,  are  highly  interesting  to  the  gedo- 
gist.  The  ridge  is  formed  of  compact  limestone,  containiog 
nnroerons,  and  occasioDally,  somewhat  rare  petrifactions.  The 
strata  alternate  with  beds  of  marie  and  elay.  Gypsum,  ss- 
phaltum,  and  fine  marble,  also  occur ;  and  sulphuretted  snd 
saline  springs  are  found.    In  some  parts  iron  is  abundant. 

The  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  isolated  masses  of 
gneiss  and  eranite,  that  lie  scattered  over  the  acclivities  of  this 
^ain,  whicn  are  opposite  to  the  Alps,  has  much  exercised  the 
attention  of  scientinc  men,  as  there  is  no  gneiss  or  granite  com- 
posing tbe  ridge.  Similar  masses  occur  in  the  Saldve  moun- 
tains near  Geneva.  One  of  these  fragments,  which  lies  on  the 
Jura  near  Neuchfttel,  was  .measured  by  Professor  Playfair  of 
Bdmborgh,  in  1817 :  and  was  found  to  be  siscty-two  feet  long^ 
thirty-two  feet  wide,  and  seventeen  in  height.  These  detached 
masses  would  seem  to  betray  an  origin  in  the  primkive  Alps. 

The  part  of  the  Jura  over  which  the  road  lies  from  8oleure 
to  Basle,  is  called  the  Hemengtein,  a  portion  of  the  same  ridge 
which  we  had  before  crossed  in  travelling  from  Basle  to  Lu- 
cerne.   These  mountains  separate  the  cantons  of  Soleure  and 

Basle. 

Having  fhirly  cleared  this  delightfUl  pass  of  the  Jara,  we 
reached  Hollstein,  a  considerable  village  in  Basle,  and  re- 
mained there  two  hours  to  rest  the  horses.  Wishing  to  have  a 
plain  repast  soon  ready,  rather  than  to  dine  d  la  9ut98e,  and  to 
wait  for  the  long-preparine  medley  to  which  the  traveller  on 
the  Toad  is  eenerally  obliged  to  submit,  we  signified  that  a  chop, 
or  some  cold  meat  would  best  please  us.  Alter  waiting  a  fiill 
hour,  cold  meat  was  brought  up,  accompanied  with  hot  meat, 
fish,  and  fowl,  and  a  variety  of  culinary  preparatioDs^  none  of 
whkh  were  very  agreeable,  and  the  cold  meat  was  the  only 
thing  we  could  at  all  fiincy.  One  dish  puzzled  us  a  good  deal ; 
it  was  a  bird  of  a  large  size,  dissected  into  fragments,  and  so 
unconscionably  tough  that  it  was  like  a  piece  of  boiled  leath- 
er;  but  none  of  us  could  decide  what  it  was.  The  servant, 
on  being  asked,  replied  einHahn,  Htrr;  in  feci  it  turned  out  to 
be  none  other  than  an  old  chanticleer  who  had,  many  a  noora- 
ing,  called  up  the  laborers  to  their  work  with  his  matin  song. 
80  much  for  country  Swiss  cookery.  For  this  dinner  the 
charge  was  two  French*  francs  and  a  half  each,  which  was 

*  In  Switzerland  aeconnta  are  kept  in  8wus  franca,  batB«D,  aad 
rappea  ;  ten  bataen,  ot  a  hundred  rappen,  beiag  eqaml  to  a  Swi» 
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much  higher,  in  proportion,  than  what  was  paid  at  the  best 
hotels  in  Switzerland. 

At  the  most  frequented  hotels,  the  fare  may  often  perhaps 
suit  the  gourmand;  but  an  English  traveller  who  may  be 
tempted  by  curiosity  to  try  a  dish,  will  sometimes  be  glad  to 
make  a  hasty  exchange  of  it  for  another.  Besides  he  will  al- 
ways be  ready  to  suspect  the  crambe  repetitct,*  which  may  so 
readily  be  brought  to  table,  where  there  is  so  artificial  a  mode 
of  cooking,  and  so  great  a  variety  of  dtshes,  as  are  usual  on 
the  continent.  You  are  apt  to  fancy  that  almost  anything 
might  be  served  up,  in  the  shape  of  a  frieaaseSf  a  ragout^  or  a 
fricandeaut  or  some  compound,  smothered  with  sauces,  jellies^ 
sweets,  and  sours. 

The  practice  is  for  travellers  to  have  their  meals,  especially 
dinner,  at  the  taiU  ^hdtei  and  in  many  places,  two  dinners 
are  served  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  guests ;  the  first  at 
<me  o'clock,  the  other  at  four :  the  charge  varies  from  three  to 
four  French  francs.  The  Alp-horn  often  winds  to  announce 
dinner;  at  which  the  host  generally  presides,  in  full  dress,  to 
direct  the  movements  of  the  waiters,  who  are  frequently  wi- 
flisted  by  the  servants  of  the  company.  At  the  larger  towns, 
«nd  the  frequented  places,  the  hotels,  during  i^e  travelling 
season,  are  often  crowded  with  guests,  a  large  proportkxi  of 
whom  are  generally  English.  As  manj  as  sixty  persons  have 
sat  down  to  dinner,  at  one  tim^  at  the  mn  on  the  Ri^i-Kulm ; 
and  travellers  often  find  superior  accommodations,  m  places 
remote  from  all  high  roads. 

After  the  soup  has  been  served,  fish,  various  courses  of  meat» 
and  fowls  ready  carved,  are  brought  round  the  table  by  the 
waiters.  Then,  when  the  meat-plates  have  been  removed,  ve- 
getables of  different  kinds  are  introduced ;  and  if  you  ask  for 
any  of  these,  the  waiters  invariably  take  away  the  plate  that 
is  before  you,  and  bring  the  vegetables  alone.  A  variety  of 
pastries  and  jellies  next  cover  the  l>oard ;  and  the  scene  is 
closed  by  an  ample  dessert,  with  cheese  so  savory  that  deli- 
cate olfactory  nerves  are,  not  unnecessarily,  protected  firom  it 
by  a  glass  cover. 

The  guest  must  beware  of  so  far  fancying  himself  at  homsb 
as  to  venture  an  attack  on  any  dish  which  may  be  before  hini« 
until  the  waiters  have  regularly  brought  it  round ;  fi»  we  re- 
peatedly saw  the  OberkeUer,  or  head  waiter,  without  ceremonyt 

franc,  which  is  eqaal  to  a  French  franc  and  a  half,  leti  by  leven 
eentimee.  French  eilrer  money  in  given  in  exchange  for  notes  at  the 
banks;  and  though  heavy  rolls  of^ French  five-franc  pieces  are  in- 
eonyeniont  to  carry,  in  seme  places,' gold  was  not  to  he  had  at  all. 

*  Jut.  vii.  154.  The  same  thing  brooght  forward  many  tines ; 
literally,  the  repeaUd  cahbage. 


take  dishes  away  finxn  gmtlemen  who  were  about  to  hdp 
themselves.  There  is  always  plenty  of  the  ordinary  wine  m 
the  country  on  the  table :  any  other  sort  is  charged  separately, 
and  varies  in  price  from  one  and  a  hal^  to  eight  FreiK^  franca^ 
m  bottle.  Of  twer  there  either  is  none,  or  wboi  obtaiiiedv  it  is 
seldom  very  inviting  to  an  English  palate.  It  is  not  customs^ 
ry  to  sit  long  after  dinner*  nor  'm  wine  usually  drank  after- 
wards ;  and  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  rise  together  from  the 
table. 

The  situation  of  those  who  happen  to  become  invalids  at 
these  frequented  kins,  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  far  finwi  envia- 
ble,  as  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  fi>r  them  to  get  served  with  a 
plain  dinner,  in  a  private  apanment;  for  the  important  busi- 
ness of  Xhe'tabie  d*h6te  absorbs  everythinff, — this  afihir  being 
naturally  regarded,  bj  the  host  and  all  his  servants,  as  the 
grand  event  of  the  day,  to  which  everything  else  nmst  be 
made  to  bend. 

On  arriving  at  Leigbstaix,  we  were  again  in  the  road  whi^ 
had  previoosly  led  us  from  Basle,  over  the  Unter-Hauensteio, 
and  through  part  c^the  cantons  of  Soleure  and  Argau,  to  Lu- 
oeim.  Liechstall  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  and,  though  a 
■mall  town,  has  several  different  kinds  of  manufiicture :  sinoe 
the  late  revolution  in  the  canton  of  Basle,  it  has  become  the 
capital  of  the  country  district.  The  Rhine  now  presented  it- 
suf,  in  its  flow  from  ihe  lake  of  Constance  and  the  ^11  of 
Schaff hausen,  towards  Basle ;  and  the  elecant  twin  spires  of 
the  cathedral  rose,  in  dieir  chaste  beauty,  above  the  foliage  cf 
the  luxurious  Vale  which  here  borders  the  river. 

It  was  seven  in  the  evening  when  we  passed  the  city  eatea» 
and  arrived  at  the  Stork  Hotel,  the  name  of  which,  periiane» 
may  have  been  originally  suggested  by  the  presence  of  tne 
numerous  storks  that  vi&it  this  climate  in  the  spring,  and  which 
are  supposed  to  migrate  from  Kgypt.  Their  large  nests  crown 
some  of  the  towers  of  Basle ;  and  these  birds  are  seen  at  other 

E laces  along  the  Rhine,  sittins  in  solemn  peculiarity  od  the 
ighest  buildings  they  can  find. 

The  distance  from  Soleure  lo  Basle  is  about  thirty-five  miles; 
and  we  were  nearly  twelve  hours  on  the  road,  including  the 
stay  of  two  hours  at  HoUstein.  When  you  ask,  at  the  Swiss 
or  (ierman  inns,  the  distance  of  a  place  to  which  you  wish  to 
ge,  you  are  told  tliat  it  is  so  many  8lund€n^  or  hours,  su  F\u9 
xu  gehen  (to  walk,)  and  so  many  vufakren^  (to  ride  in  a  car- 
riage ;)  but,  in  Switzerland,  the  difference  is  practically  but 
small,  for  an  active  pedestrian  would,  in  ceneraJ,  arrive  at  the 
place  of  destination  as  soon  as  the  Mtrntoagen^  or  hired  car- 
riage. The  Potiwagen^  (diligences,)  get  over  the  ground  more 
quickly,  as  thev  change  horses  on  the  road. 
At  most  of  the  inns,  in  the  more  frequented  places^  men. 


having  carriages  aDd  horses»  are  to  be  found  waiting  to  be 
hired,  and  importunately  offerins  their  services.  Those  who 
engage  a  carriage  from  the  p&ce  to  which  it  belongs,  are 
obOgedy  whether  they  leturo  or  not«  to  pay  the  back  fare* 
which  is  the  same  as  the  other.  In  some  parts*  the  law  does 
not  allow  any  other  passengers  to  be  taken  back  in  a  hired 
carriage,  from  the  place  of  its  destination,  to  that  from  which 
it  came,  excepting  the  seune  party  who  have  originally  engag*- 
ed  it.  At  Kander8teg>  the  man  who  had  driven  us  from  Inter- 
lachen  was  applied  to»  by  some  individueds  who  wished  to  go 
to  that  place ;  but  he  intimated,  when  asked  in  the  presence 
of  other  people*  that  he  could  not  take  the  party :  the  difficul- 
ty, however,  as  we  understood,  was  got  over  by  their  going  a 
little  way  out  of  the  village  of  Eandersteg^  and  allowing  the  re* 
turn  carriage  to  overtake  them. 

r  The  vehicles  we  met  with  were,  generally,  very  commo- 
dious, capable  of  being  open  or  shut,  and  some  of  them  would 
have  held  six  persons.  Both  the  horses  and  the  carriage  fre- 
quently belong  to  the  driver  himself;  which  may  account  for 
the  extreme  care  which  is  often  taken  of  the  horses,  and  the 
slow  pace  at  which  they  go»  even  where  the  road  is  good  and 
level.  Our  coachman  from  Sdeure  to  Basle,  stated  that  he 
was  making  his  way  homewards,  towards  Zurich;  and  that 
his  horses  had  been  constantly  employed,  for  eighteen  succqb- 
sive  days. 

The  usual  charge,  including  the  back-fare^  for  a  day's  Jour- 
ney, varying  from  eighteen  to  thirty-six  miles,  is  thirty-six 
French  francs,  besides  a  few  francs  for  Ti^inkgeld,*  which  is 
always  asked  for.f  Thus  a  successful  summer's  circuit  may 
produce  to  a  poor  Swiss,  a  comfortable  income  for  the  winter. 
Our  driver  acknowl«d^^  that  he  followed  his  occupation  alike 
on  the  sabbath  as  durme  the  week,  and  his  observations  prov- 
ed that  he  was  as  much  absorbed  in  his  little  gains*  as  the 
more  ambitious  devotee  of  the  world  on  the  grand  scale* 
though  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  discovered  that  the  more 
he  obtained  the  less  be  was  satisfied.  We  gave  him  some  of 
our  remaining  tracts,  and  he  promised  to  read  them  to  his  wile 
and  family  at  Zurich,  during  the  winter  evenings. 

On  going,  the  day  after  our  return  to  Basle,  to  witness  the 
sharp-shooting  evolutions  of  some  of  the  troops,  we  were 
thrown  into  the  scxsiety  of  a  Swiss  gentleman,  who  had  recent- 
ly been  fined,  to  the  amount  of  about  twenty  pounds  Englisfaf 

•  Drink-money. 

t  Over  the  mountaine,  the  charge  for  suides  in  attendance  on  a  chaiao- 
il-porteura,  was  six  French  franca,  each  man,  per  day :  for  a  hone  or 
mule,  Dvith  a  man  to  lead  it,  twelve  franca.  For  a  char-ii-baiicfromOha* 
moniz  to  Salenche,  fifteen  miles,  sixteen  francs  were  paid.  TfaePostwa- 
g^n  from  Bern  to  Soleura  eighteen  miles,  woa  five  franca. 
22* 


fyt  haying  dittribtited  religious  tracts,  in  the  tle^ly-b^oled 
popish  canton  of  Schwytz.  The  goyernment  of  this  cantoo  is 
said  to  l)e  so  poor,  that  they  are  not  sorry  to  have  a  toleraUe 
pretext  for  adding  a  little  to  their  coffers,  and  the  present  op^ 
portunity  was  too  good  to  be  neglected.  We  had  heard,  div- 
ing our  tour  in  Switzerland,  of  two  other  instances  of  perseco* 
tion,  either  in  Schwytz,  or  in  some  other  Romish  canton,  far 
the  same  ofienoe :  one  case  was  that  of  two  young  men  irani 
Lausanne,  and  the  other  we  understood  to  be  that  of  a  geotfe- 
man  from  England. 

Fine  and  imprisonment  are  the  reward  which  the  Christna 
may  expect  to  obtain,  in  the  Catholic  districtsi  of  Switzeriand, 
for  all  endeavors  to  attract  the  attention  of  men  to  the  inter- 
ests of  eternity.  Thus  the  light  is  shut  out  from  these  regions 
of  superstition,  and  spiritual  tyranny;  for  the  Protestant  can- 
tons can  do  nothing  to  remedy  the  mischief,  as  each  canton  is 
governed  entirely  oy  its  own  laws,  and  the  Confederacy  does 
Dut  give  power  and  efficiency,  by  the  weight  of  its  general  in- 
fluence, to  the  enactments  or  the  separate  local  and  independ- 
ent legislatures. 

Some  of  the  citizens  of  Basle  ara  in  the  habit  of  meeting,  on 
the  Saturday  afternoon,  for  a  little  country  air,  and  coi^e,  at 
the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  city.  Through  the 
kindness  of  an  English  gentleman,  Mr.  Marriott,  whose  friend- 
ly attentions  rendered  both  our  visits  to  Basle  very  agreeable, 
I  was  introduced  to  this  party ;  as,  also,  at  the  rooms  of  Lest- 
geseUadufftf  or  Reading  Society,  which  commodious  apart- 
ments, for  reading  and  conversation,  ara  situated  in  the  best 
part  of  Uie  city,  in  the  large  area  near  the  cathedral.  By  this 
means,  I  had  the  honor  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Herr 
Borckhart,  President  of  the  CivH-gericht,  one  of  the  law-courts 
in  Basle;  Ratl^herr*  Hensler,  formerly  one  of  the  law  profes- 
sors in  the  university;  Herr  Merian,  the  late  professor 
of  chemistry;  and  Professor  SchOnbein,  who  now  fills 
the  chemical  chair,  and  who  speaks  English  with  flu- 
ency. I  had  also  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to  Dr. 
Fischer,  the  professor  of  philosophy,  who  kindly  gave  me  a 
copy  of  his  recent  work  entitled  Vie  NaturUkre  der  Seele  Jkr 
OMldete. 

On  the  Sunday  morning,  we  went  to  the  French  church,  a 
venerable  structure,  in  which  a  considerable  audience  was  as- 
sembled. The  sermon  was  on  1  Cor.  zi.  26,  and  was  prepa- 
ratory to  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  discourse  was  ezcellCTt, 
and  pleasingly  delivered.  It  showed  that  the  euchartst  was 
unworthily  celebrated,  when  mere  rational  Christianity 


*  It  IB  cuatomarv  to  speak  o^  as  well  as  to  address,  persona  who  hold 
any  public  station,'  by  the  title  which  belonea  to  it :  RathaheiT  moa&a 
CoanciUor  or  menberof  thegovenungbody. 
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the  only  basis  of  communioa ;  and  when  the  symbols  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  received  without  a  practical 
"faith,  which  did  not  consist  in  a  mere  speculative  assent  of  the 
understanding  to  the  facts  relating  to  the  history  of  Jesus.  The 
preacher  insisted  that  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  was  a  belief  in 
which  the  will  was  concerned,  and  which  interested  the  affec- 
tions of  the  soul :  that  it  was  directed  to  the  atonement  of 
Christ;  that  various  acts  of  piety  were  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  it ;  and  without  it  there  could  be  no  acceptable  wor- 
ship of  God,  who  looks  at  the  heart : — sentiments  these,  which, 
happily,  bear  no  resemblance  to  rationalism. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  part  of  the  Sabbath  evening, 
at  the  Mission  College,  having,  m  our  former  visit  to  this  city, 
t>een  introduced  to  the  excellent  Dr.  Blumhart,  who  discovered 
ereat  interest  in  the  state  of  religion  in  England.  This  Theo- 
fogical  College  is  chiefly  supported  from  Germany ;  and  has 
at  present  fortr  missionary  students.  While  supper  was  wait- 
ing on  the  table,  the  venerable  President,  or  *  Itupector^'  as  he 
is  called,  took  off  his  black  velvet  cap,  and  gave  out,  metnoritert 
some  lines  of  a  hymn,  relating  to  tne  atonement ;  aU  imme- 
idiatel}r  stood  up,  and  sang  in  a  lively  manner,  the  good  old 
man  pitching  the  tune.  He  afterwards  prayed  with  great  fer* 
Tor;  and  when  supper  was  ended,  anotner  hymn  was  sung. 
The  scene  could  not  be  witnessed,  without  proaucing  a  delight- 
ful feeling  that  under  changing  skies,  and  the  reign  of  differ- 
ent languages,  Christianity  is  still  the  same. 

In  Switzerland,  as  in  most  other  countries  of  Europe  where 
the  Reformation  from  popery  obtained  a  footing,  it  was  but 
partial  in  its  extent.  The  opposition  of  Luther,  however,  to 
the  power  of  the  Roman  ponti£^  in  Germany,  communicated 
an  early  impulse  to  the  Swiss  cities.  The  Reformation  was 
begun  at  Ziirlch,  by  Zuinglius,  in  1519 :  that  of  Bern  was  ef. 
iected,  in  1526,  through  the  labors  of  Holler;  and  that  of 
Basle  followed  in  the  next  year,  under  the  guidance  of  Oeco- 
lampadius.  Farel  was  the  agent  in  the  same  great  work,  at 
KeuchMel,  in  1590 ;  and  it  was  commenced  by  fcim,  in  1582» 
at  Geneva,  and  completed,  by  Calvin,  in  1585.  These  cities 
1>ecame  so  many  fountains,  from  which  the  streams  of  evange- 
lical truth  flowed  to  bless  remoter  districts.  Yet  in  many 
parts  of  this  interesting  country,  the  reformed  doctrines  either 
failed  of  taking  rooty  or  never  reached  a  vigorous  and  fruitful 
growth. 

Of  the  twenty-two  cantons  which  have  composed  tho'  Con- 
federacy, since  the  pacification  of  Europe  in  1815,  Lucerne, 
Ticino,  the  Valais,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  Zug,  and  Uri,  are 
Catholic ;  as  are  full  eleven  twelfths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fri< 
burg,  and  Soleure.  In  Bern,  Zurich,  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  Schaff- 
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hausen,  Neuch&tel,  Basle,  and  Geneva,  Protestantism  has  gie^ 
ly  the  ascendency.  So  far  as  numhers  are  concerned,  tte 
same  may  be  saicf,  of  the  two  denominations,  with  regard  to 
Thurgau,  Appengell,  and  Glaris.  Argau,  the  Qrisons,  and  St 
Gall,  are  more  mixed. 

In  1827,  the  whole  population  of  Switzerland  was  2,037,000. 
Of  this  amount,  excluding  nearly  2,000  Jews,  three-fifths  were 
Protestants ;  the  remaining  two-fifths  being  Catholics.  There 
were  120  convents,  nearly  divided  between  monks  and  nans. 
The  bulk  of  the  population  speak  German :  of  the  remainder, 
about  ^8,000  use  tne  French  language,  120,000  the  Italian,  and 
48,000  the  Roroanish. 

DurinK  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  the  light  that  was 
kindledhy  the  Reformation  underwent  an  extensive  and  de^ 
plorable  eclipse,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  by  the  rise  and 
prevalence  of  a  latitudinarian  philosophy :  and,  in  Switzer- 
&nd,  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  were  in  danger  of 
being  overwhelmed,  by  the  tide  of  error  and  infidelity  which 
set  in  from  Germany  and  France, — ^the  lan^ages  and  litem- 
ture  of  both  these  countries  being  found  in  tne  Swiss  cantnns. 

Previously  to  theyear  1816,  it  is  said  that,  out  of  the  cantoo 
of  Basle,  it  was  dimcult  to  enumerate  so  many  as  six  clergy- 
men who  decidedly  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  Befonu- 
tion.  About  this  period,  several  individuals  connected  with 
the  Academy  of  Geneva,  among  whom  were  MM.  Malaoi 
Guers,  Neff,  Gaussen,  Emp^taz,  and  others,  imbibed  the  prin- 
ciples of  evangelical  truth ;  and  the  happy  result  has  been  the 
resuscitation  of  the  ancient  faith,  in  Geneva,  and  in  other 

§  laces,  where  spiritual  apathy  and  death  had  long  reigned  un- 
er  the  plausible  name  of  rational  religion. 
Geneva,  the  grand  seat  of  antiscriptural  error,  has  thus  had 
the  honor  to  be  a  prime  agent  in  a  second  Reformation ;  and 
there  arc  now,  in  that  city,  a  number  of  active  evangelical  min- 
isters, who  are  occupied  in  various  labors.  The  gospel  is  at 
all  times  faithfully  preached  in  three  chapels ;  and  several  re- 
ligious societies  are  doing  much  good  in  the  canton,  as  well  as 
in  the  adjacent  parts  of  France.  There  is  a  College  of  evan- 
gelical Theology,  with  several  able  professors,  who  instruct 
from  twenty  to  thirty  youn§[  men  in  preimration  for  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  Similar  institutions  exist  in  other  places,  as  at 
Lausanne,  and  Basle ;  at  which  latter  city  the  College  is  de- 
voted to  the  training  of  missionaries. 

The  entire  number  of  evangelical  Protestant  ministers  in 
Switzerland,  is  supposed  to  be  at  least  two  hundred ;  of  whom 
nearly  half  are  in  the  canton  de  Vaud :  and  Bible,  tract,  and 
missionary  societies,  are  now  formed,  at  Geneva,  Lausanne, 
NeuchMel,  Bern,  Basle,  Schaflfhausen,  Zurich,  and  other 
towns.    Sunday-schools  also  exist  in  some  places ;  and  tern- 
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perance  societies  have  begun  to  be  established.    The  miDds  of 

-Bome  good  men  appear  to  have  been  particularly  directed  to 

the  importance  of  prompting,  by  moral  means,  the  better  ob- 

-servance  of  the  Sabbath,  the  desecration  of  which  has  been  so 

marked  a  feature  of  the  irreligion  of  the  continent. 

The  persecution  which  evangelical  Christians  had  to  endure, 
a  few>  ]^ears  ago,  from  their  fellow  Protestants  of  the  Miberal' 
^or  *  rational'  party,  in  the  cantons  of  Geneva,  Vaud,  Neuchitel, 
and  others,  has  either  disappeared,  or  is  greatly  modified  :  but 
^n  the  Catholic  cantons  strenuous  efforts  are  made  to  exclude 
the  light ;  and  in  many  places  no  attempts  to  propagate  the 
Protestant  faith  are  allowed. 

The  progress  of  genuine  Christianity  in  Switzerland,  is 
marked  by  a  continual  increase  of  religious  publications.  Nor 
-do  those  mends  of  evanelical  truth  who  have  separated  them- 
selves from  the  National  Church,  fail  to  publish,  in  a  suitable 
manner,  the  reasons  which  have  governea  their  conduct.  In 
travelling  we  had  once  for  our  companion  a  young  man  who 
vas  reading  a  tract  on  this  subject,  which  he  kindly  gave  to  us. 
It  was  printed  at  Bern,  and  is  entitled  *  The  Separated^  or  the 
United  OneSf  described  by  one  of  their  Preachers'  This  little 
treatise  is  written  in  an  excellent  spirit,  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue ;  and  lays  great  stress,  as  a  reason  for  separation,  on  the 
-extreme  neglect  of  discipline  that  has  prevailed  in  the  national 
church,  contrary  to  the  express  command  of  Scripture,  and 
«ven  to  the  acknowledged  formula  of  the  Heidelberg  cate- 
chism.* It  appears  that  there  are  bt)th  Peedo,  and  Antipeedo- 
Baptists  among  those  who  have  seceded ;  but  this  difference  of 
sentiment  does  not  divide  them  into  sectional  communities.! 

The  attention  which  is  paid  in  many  parts  of  Switzerland 
to  popular  education,  may  be  regarded  as  a  favorable  omen  for 
the  future  religious  prospects  of  the  country,  if  commensurate 
-efforts  shall  be  made  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  Christianity 
•on  the  youthful  mind.  In  no  part  of  Europe,  probably,  are  the 
«(ieans  of  early  education  more  amply  furnished  than  in  some 

*  Wenn  wir  fibrigens  den  Befehl  des  Herrn,  den  Boaen  hinaua  zu  thun, 
heobachten, — so  Bind  wir  despwegen  nicht  abtiiinnige  Proteatanten ; 
denn  ee  lehrt  euch  ja  0clt>er  euer  Katechiemua  auf  die  Frage:  '  Sollen  aber 
zu  dieaem  Abendmahle  auch  zugelaaaen  werden,  die  aicn  mit  ihrem  Be* 
iLenotnisa  und  Lrben  ala  Unglaubige  und  Gtottlose  erzeigen  1  Nein :  denn 
es  wird  also  der  Bund  Gtottea  geschmaht,  und  spin  Zorn  tiber  die  ganze 
Gemeine  gereitzet:  deaswegen  die  cbriailiche  Kirche  achuldig  iat,  nach 
der  Ordnnng  Chriati  und  aeiner  Apoatel,  aolche,  bia  zur  Beaaemng  ihres 
JLebena^  durch  daa  Amt  der  Schuaael  auazuachliesaen.' 

t  Ab^  dieaaer  Punkt  wird.  ao  wie  alle  untergeordneten  Punkte  nicht  zum 
Bedinge  unaerer  Gtepieinacnaft  gemacht.  Nicht  die  Waaaertaufe  macht 
:|ina  zu  Bnidem,  aondem  die  Gteisteataufe :  und  wir  glauben  daaa  wir  una 
gegenaeitig  vertragen  aollen  in  dieaen  Abweichungen.*  Die  Separirten 
Oder  Die  v  ereinigten,  dargeatellt  von  einem  ihrer  Pndiger.    Bern,  1836^  p. 
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of  the  Swiss  cantODS.  The  roost  improved  plans,  as  those  of 
Lancaster,  and  Bell,  have  been  adopted,  and  comparisooshave 
been  instituted  between  these  and  the  older  methods,  with  a 
view  to  render  education  as  efficient  as  possible. 

In  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  a  few  years  a^  the  amount  of  the  po- 
pulation attending  school  was  one«ighth  part;  which  w» 
considerably  above  the  proportion  of  England,  and  even  gieat- 
er  than  that  of  Scotland,  not  to  compare  it  with  the  neighbor- 
ing country  of  France,  where  the  ratio  was  ooly  about  one  io 
twenty-eisht 

The  school  of  Pestalozzi,  at  Yverdun,  was.  the  first  in  Swit- 
zerland, into  which  the  philosc^hical  sjrstem  was  introduoed 
which  is  now  making  progress  in  various  parts  of  Europe^ 
founded  on  the  application  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  hu- 
man mind  to  the  practice  of  education,  and  on  the  principle  of 
cultivating  the  faculties  of  observation,  association,  and  judg- 
ment, rather  than  loading  the  memorv  with  indigested  mate- 
rials, according  to  the  ancient  method.  It  was  found,  oo  eon- 
paring  the  old  and  the  new  system  together  in  this  canton, 
that,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  out  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  children,  those  who  acquitted  themselves  %vell  m  seversl 
branches  in  which  they  were  examined,  were  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  twenty-seven  to  fifteen,  in  favor  of  the  new  me- 
thod. 

The  School  of  Industry  at  Hofwyl,  near  Bern,  was  founded 
by  Fellenberg,  with  the  design  of  combining  intellectual  edu- 
cation with  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  as  part  of  a  sjstem 
which  might  also  be  extended  to  manu^cturing  employments 
Pupils  have  attended  this  institution  from  Germany,  France^ 
and  England,  who  have  afterwards  been  eminent  for  litera- 
ture and  science. 

The  exclusively  academic  or  university  institutions,  are  at 
Basle,  Geneva,  Z&rich,  Bern,  and  Lausanne: — and  in 
country  in  general,  the  sciences  belonging  to  natural  phii< 
phy,  and  natural  history,  are  much  pursued. 
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LETTER  XIX. 

DoDartorB  from     Basle.     Haningen.     St.  Loais.    Alsace*    History. 
Douana    Miillhausen.    Bl;fort    VesouL    Laogres.   Chaumont.  No- 

fnt    Provins.    Naogis.     Road  to  Pah&     Military  Operations  and 
vents  of  1814. 

Mt  dsab  Fuemd  : — We  left  Basle  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  to  proceed  to  Paris,  having  taken  places  as  far  as 
Chaumont,  the  chief  town  in  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Marne,  distant  from  Basle  about  sixty  leagues. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  not  far  from  the  city  of 
Basle,  is  the  fortress  of  Huningen,  celebrated  during  the  inva- 
sion of  France  by  the  allied  armies  in  1815,  in  consequence  of 
the  resistance  here  made  by  a  hundred  and  forty  Inen,  who 
were  shut  up  within  its  walls,  to  a  force  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand Austrians.  When  half  the  number  of  the  defenders  had 
been  slain,  the  rest  capitulated ;  and  the  fortifications  were  de- 
molished by  the  victors.  The  town  of  Huningen  itself,  which 
had  previously  contained  nearly  eight  thousand  inhabitants, 
DOW  possesses  scarcely  a  thousand  ;  such  are  the  ruinous  ef- 
fects of  war,  and  so  disastrous  ia  the  glory  acquired  by  its  most 
applauded  deeds ! 

At  one  period  of  the  same  memorable  war,  waged  by  the 
European  powers  for  the  dethronement  of  Bonaparte,  the  in- 
habitants of  Basle  itself  were  in  much  consternation,  as  shots 
were  repeatedly  exchanged  between  the  fortress  and  the  allied 
camp  across  some  parts  of  the  city.  The  allies  afterwards 
marched  through  Basle  to  the  number  of  eighty  thousand,  and 
entered  France.  We  understood  that  some  religious  comme- 
moration of  this  event  was  instituted,  as  an  expression  of  the 
gratitude  of  the  inhabitants  to  Providence  for  their  preserva- 
tion. 

The  first  towi^i  in  France  is  St.  Louis,  distant  from  Baslo 
about  a  league,  coimisting  chiefly  of  one  long,  wide  street,  and 
having  a  considerable  air  of  poverty  and  misery,  compared 
with  places  of  equal  size  in  the  Protestant  part  of  Switzerland. 
Here  the  diligence  was  detained  about  half  an  hour,  and  fresh 
passports  were  necessary  for  Paris.  The  luggage  was  also 
searched,  for  the  first  time  since  vre  had  left  Strasburg,  but  in 
a  very  lenient  manner. 

We  were  now  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  the 
Roman  Alsatia,  anciently  mhabited  by  the  TVt^oct.  After  the 
overthrow  of  the  Roman  dominion,  this  province  became  a 
part  of  Germany.    Like  other  border  countries,  Alsatia  has 
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experienoed  many  cban^ ;— at  one  time  beTooging  fo  te 
Franks,  who  under  Clovis  took  it  from  the  CSermaos,  in  496 > 
then  in  752,  being  united  with  the  kinsdom  of  Austraaia ;  and 
subeequentiy  forming  a  iiart  of  that  larae  portioo  of  France 
which  lell  to  Lothaire,  son  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire*  and  wfai^ 
was  called  the  kingdom  of  Lotbaringia,  or  Lorraine.  In  806^ 
this  fertile  country  was  united  to  the  German  empire,  and  was 
governed  by  dukes.  When  the  line  of  these  feudal  lords  be- 
came extinct,  Alsatia  was  divided  among  several  sovereigns  of 
the  empire ;  and  by  the  peace  of  Miinster,  in  1648,  a  large  por* 
tion  of  it  was  ceeded  to  France.  In  1697,  by  the  peace  of 
Ryswick,  Strasburg,  and  the  whole  neighboring  country  on 
the  leA  bank  of  the  Rhine,  were  added  to  the  French  de- 
minions. 

At  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  1780,  several  sovereigns  of 
the  em'pire  had  still  considerable  poeseasions  in  Alsatia,  which 
the  first  National  Assembly  declared  to  belong  naturally  to 
Frfltnce,  as  lying  west  of  the  Rhine.  The  difficulty  of  adjust- 
ing the  opposing  claims,  was  one  principal  cause  of  the  war 
which  took  place  soon  after  between  Franas  and  Germany. 
By  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1815,  Landau,  which  is  north  of  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  was  again  separated  from 
France,  and  united  to  Grermany.  During  the  reign  of  Napo- 
leon, few  parts  of  Franco  were  more  attached  to  his  govern- 
ment than  the  provinces  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine. 

Alsatia  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in 
Europe,  abounding  in  the  fruits  of  Uie  earth ;  and  containing 
many  mines  of  different  metals.  The  district  through  which 
we  passed  was  rich,  but  not  picturesque :  the  cattle  were  m»- 
merous ;  but  the  wealth  t)f  this  part  of  Alsace  is  chiefly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  manufactures  to  which  the  mines  of  copper* 
lead,  and  iron,  have  given  rise, — to  the  woollen  and  cotton 
8tu&, — and  to  the  coal-mines,  and  the  forests. 

Two  thirds  of  the  population  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine 
departments  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  have  the  character  of 
being  greatly  attached  to  their  ancient  custom>i>  The  neigh- 
boring Swiss  have  been  much  employed  to  do  the  work  of  the 
hay  and  corn-flelds,  and  to  manage  the  vintage,  in  sonie  parts 
of  Alsace :  this  may  have  occasioned  the  notion  which  has 
been  entertained  that  the  Alsatians  have  so  rich  and  fertile  a 
country,  that  they  are  disposed  to  indolence  and  inaction. 

On  the  Swiss  side  of  Miillhauden,  the  government  officers 
again  presented  themselves  at  the  door  of  the  dilijcence ;  and 
on  inquiring  the  cause,  we  were  told  it  was  pour  favre  une  autn 
visiie.  The  luggage  was  again,  it  seemed,  liable  to  be  searched ; 
but,  as  before,  very  little  trouble  was  given  to  us.  The  usual 
quesfion  that  Is  asked  in  the  French  dominions,  at  the  dauam 
station  ist  ave*  vout  quelque  chose  d  dtcUtrer  f  and  when  the  re- 
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ply  in  tlie  negative  is  accompanied  with  freedom  in  giving  up 
the  kejSf  and  facilitating  the  opening  of  the  trunks  and  hoxes, 
there  is  eenerall^  much  civility,  and  little  of  rigorous  inspec- 
iioa :  at  least,  this  was  our  experience. 

At  Miillhausen,  all  appeared  life  and  hustle,  the  streets  and 
markets  heing  quite  thronged  with  huyers  and  sellers  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  commodities,  including  great  quantities  of  fine 
grapes  and  other  fruit.  It  was  easy,  from  the  general  appear- 
ance of  this  place,  to  i)erceive  that  it  was  by  far  the  most  ma- 
nufiicturing  town,  for  its  size,  that  we  had  seen  since  leaving 
England.  It  contains  about  twenty-one  thousand  inhabitants. 
Six  or  seven  thousand  are  employed  in  the  manufactories ; 
which,  about  ten  years  ago,  amounted  to  nearly  seventy  ; — 
eleven  being^  of  cloth,  seventeen  of  muslin,  seventeen  of  printed 
calicciy — ^besides  several  leather  works,  and  some  founderies. 
Here  is  manufactured  the  scarlet  muslin,  the  dye  of  which  is  so 
superior ;  and  which  is  so  much  used  in  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries for  window-curtains  and  bed  furniture.  The  time  oT  our 
stay  at  Miillhausen  allowed  but  of  a  verv  cursory  view :  the 
appearance  of  the  town,  however,  was  evidently  that  of  a  place 
into  which  the  life  of  commerce  had  infused  itself.  The  streets 
are  tolerably  regular,  ornamented  with  several  public  build- 
ings, amons  the  finest  of  which  is  the  Reformed  Church. 

Amidst  the  involution  of  interests  and  of  governments  that 
have  been  known  in  Alsatia,  Miillhausen  has  had  its  share.  It 
once  constituted  a  little  republic,  struggling  to  maintain  cer- 
tain privileges  which  it  haa  received,  m  the  feudal  timet*,  from 
the  uerman  emperors,  by  uniting  itself  at  different  periods 
with  other  towns  that  were  in  a  similar  situation  with  itself, 
in  Alsace,  Suabia,  and  Switzerland.  In  1515,  it  formed  a  league 
with  the  Helvetic  Confederacy,  and  by  this  means,  with  a 
territory  of  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  miles  in  circumference, 
it  long  maintained  its  independence,  against  the  encroach- 
ments both  of  the  Empire,  and  of  France ;  and  like  the  Swiss 
republics  it  was  governed  by  a  Great  and  a  Little  Council- 
till  the  fortunes  of  war  attached  it  to  the  French  dominions. 

Between  Miillhausen  and  Befort,  on  the  western  border  of 
Alsace,  and  seventeen  leages  from  Basle,  we  had  once  more  to 
cross  a  branch  of  the  Jura  mountains,  which  here  take  the 
name  of  the  Vosges.  Near  their  base  is  Befort,  or  BeUfort^  so 
called  from  an  old  castle,  crowning  an  elevated  position,  the 
origin  probably  of  the  vast  fortifications  that  surmount  the 
town,  which  is  regarded  as  the  strong.hold  of  France  on  this 
side. 

After  a  dumer  at  the  hotel  at  Befort,  consisting  of  the  usual 
varieties  of  French  cookery,  we  proceeded  on  the  way  to  Chau- 
mont,  having  as  companions  a  Bernese  youne  lady  who  was  go- 
ing to  pay  a  visit  near  Vesoul,  and  a  young  German,  on  his  way 
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to  London.  These,  and  a  merchant  of  Mallbanaen,  who  huk 
gone  no  further  than  that  place  from  Barie,  and  an  old  Freoch- 
woman  who  joined  us  at  B^fort  without  a  bonnet,  and  travelled 
all  the  way  to  Paris,  were  the  onlj  passengers  in  the  intenoTi 
excepting  ourselves,  during  the  whole  distance.  In  aoodia 
part  of  the  roomy  diligence  were  two  or  three  militaiy  Freodi- 
men,  fiercely  whiskered,  and  almost  ferocioos  in  their  api> 
pearance. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  we  arrived  at  Langres^ 
situated  on  a  very  lofty  hill,  which  we  were  long  in  ttsoen£ng. 
It  is  considered  to  be  the  highest  town  in  France :  the  pro- 
spect from  the  tower  of  the  principal  church  is  said  to  be  of 
immense  extent,  and  in  a  clear  sky  Most  Blanc  nmy  be  seen 
in  the  south-western  horizon.  In  the  evening  we  reached 
Chaumont,  capital  of  the  Upper  Marne,— a  town  of  aomewhat 
imposing  aspect,  appearing,  long  before  we  arrived  at  it;  stand- 
ing out,  on  an  elevated  site,  in  that  peculiar  relief  which  a 
very  clear  atmosphere  gives  to  objects. 

We  had  purposed  to  break  the  journey  to  Paris  hjr  staying 
here  for  the  night ;  but  a  report  had  been  spread  along  the 
road  that  the  cholera  had  made  its  appearance  in  the  town. 
On  inoulry  at  Chaumont,  it  proved  that  five  or  six  persons 
had  fallen  victims  to  a  violent  bowel  complaint,  thou^  it  was 
not  pronounced  to  be  cholera ;  and  that  a  young  manhad  died 
at  the  very  hotel  at  which  it  was  our  intention  to  stay.  Ttds 
was  sufficient  to  determine  our  party  to  continue  the  journey 
during  the  second  night,  and  wc  proceeded  to  Troyes,  and  af- 
terwards through  Nogent  sur  Seine,  Provins,  and  Nangis,  to 
Paris. 

The  country,  after  crossing  the  Vosges,  consisted  chiefly  of 
a  series  of  vast  plains,  gently  undulated,  and  having  almost 
everywhere  a  boundless  horizon.  To  judge  by  what  appeared 
in  the  daytime,  there  was  seldom  a  great  deal  of  wood,  very 
fbw  chdLteaux,  and  by  no  means  that  cheerful  intermixture  of 
villages  in  the  landscape,  which  always  gives  to  it  so  great  a 
charm ;  and  almost  all  the  towns  had  an  appearance  of  dis- 
comfort and  misery.  During  this  long  and  unbroken  journey 
of  about  a  hundred  and  ten  leagues,  occupying  three  days  and 
three  nights,  the  greatest  annoyance  arose  from  the  miserable 
places  at  which  we  frequently  stopped  during  the  night ;  ^ne- 
rally,  however,  there  was  some  refreshment  to  be  obtained. 
The  interior  of  the  diligence  itself  was  sufficiently  roomy  and 
comfortable  to  prevent  the  confinement  from  being  so  great  a 
penance  as  it  sometimes  is  in  our  smaller  coaches ;  and  we  had 
taken  the  precaution,  at  Basle,  to  bespeak  the  four  comers,  by 
means  of  which  rest  and  sleep  were  much  facilitated.  As  it 
is  common  in  France*  as  elsewhere  on  the  continent,  for  each 
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place  to  be  numbered,  there  was  no  difGlculty  in  obtaining  this 
accommodation. 

The  inns  were,  in  general,  dirty  and  miserable,  even  at  the 
iBLTf^  towns,  and  very  different  in  their  aspect  from  those  at 
which  coaches  generally  stop  to  dine  in  England,  where  tra- 
velling is  brought  to  so  much  greater  perfection  than  in  France. 
The  conductor  had  nothing  either  of  the  bluster  or  the  servility 
which  is  frequently  characteristic  of  our  stage-coachmen. 
There  was  something  of  the  sober  importance  of  office  about 
him:  he  was  always  very  civil ;  and  invariably  took  his  meals 
at  the  same  table  with  the  company. 

Our  lino  of  road  was  the  locality  of  some  of  the  last  scenes 
in  that  great  European  drama  which  issued  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  military  sovereignty  of  Bonapabte.  A  large  army  of 
the  Allies  crossed  the  Rhine,  at  Basle,  in  December  1613 ;  and 
by  the  middle  of  January  1814,  part  of  them  had  occupied 
Laneres ;  while  a  detachment  of  the  forces  of  Bonaparte  was 
at  Chaumont,  a  distance  of  not  more  than  twenty-hve  miles. 
The  Allied  Sovereigns  themselves  had  fixed  their  head-quar- 
ters at  Chatiilon,  about  forty  miles  west  of  Langres,  where  they 
held  a  Congress,  which  was  attended  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  as 
the  representative  of  Great  Britain. 

Napoleon  had  appointed  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa  regent, 
and  had  left  Pans  to  encounter  tne  potentates  and  powers 
whose  thrones  he  had  before  frequently  made  to  tremble,  but 
who  were  now  assembled  together  to  fight  the  battle  of  En- 
rope,  on  the  plains  of  France  itself.  The  great  conqueror  was 
defeated  in  person,  at  La  Rotherie,  by  the  combined  forces  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  under  the  command  of  Blucher,  his  dead- 
ly enemy.  He  then  retreated  to  Troyes,  and  subsequently  to 
Nogent  sur  Seine.  The  Allies  entered  Troyes  on  the  7th  of 
February,  and  Prince  Schwartzenburg  there  established  his 
head^quarters. 

These  operations  were  witnessed  by  the  French  people  with 
perfect  apathy ;  for  as  the  combined  armies  neither  laid  waste 
their  country,  nor  dictated  to  them  their  future  course  as  to  a 
sovereign,  they  were  content  to  regard  the  quarrel  in  its  true 
li^ht,  as  an  afnir  between  the  Allies  and  Bonaparte.  He  was 
fltiU  treated  with,  by  the  Congress,  as  Emperor  of  France, 
throu|;h  his  representative  Caulincourt,^though  advantages 
bad  been  gained  in  various  quarters  over  his  troops.  Indeed 
it  did  not,  even  now,  appear  too  late  for  him  to  make  terms 
with  the  Allies,  especially  in  consequence  of  his  connection 
with  the  house  of  Austria,  on  which  he  was  thought  to  calcu- 
late much. 

The  Ck>ng[ress,  however,  were  soon  convinced,  from  his  va- 
cillatinR  behaviour,  that  no  peace  which  was  to  be  depended 
oOf  could  be  made  with  him ;  and  on  the  16th  of  March,  the 
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negotiatioiit  at  Cbatillon  were  finally  broken  off.  In  tba 
meantime,  the  storm  was  gatherin|^  alt  roand*  that  was  riiofdy 
to  burst  in  fury  on  ihe  head  of  this  c^reat  military  cfaiei;  who 
had  so  long  agitated  Europe.  Lord  Wellington  was  advancing 
from  the  Pyrenees ;  Bourdeaux*  the  fourth  city  in  Franoe,  de- 
clared for  the  Bourbons,  and  deputies  were  sent  from  it  ts 
Louis  XVIII.;  while  the  sillied  armies  of  the  east  were  bar- 
ing, from  various  points,  on  Paris,  to  the  number  of  280^008 
men.  At  length,  they  entered  the  French  capital*  witli  ths 
acclamations  of  the  people ;  and  on  the  2d  of  April,  the  sen- 
ate solemnly  deposed  Na{x>leon,  and  absolved  all  his  sabjedi 
from  their  allenanoe  to  him.  A  liberal  constitution  was  now 
drawn  up  by  the  provisional  sovemment,  for  the  aooeptanee 
of  the  French  nation,  and  of  Louis  XVIIL 

Bonaparte  now  offered  to  abdicate  in  ihvor  of  his  son ;  bat 
as  this  proposal  was  not  made  till  after  he  had  been  deposed 
by  the  sentence  of  the  provisional  government,  it  was  not  en- 
tertained. He  now  chose  formally  to  renounce  the  thrones  of 
France  and  Italy,  stating  that  as  the  allied  powers  had  pro- 
claimed him  to  be  the  only  obstacle  to  the  peace  of  Europsb 
he  wished  to  show  that  there  was  '  no  sacrifice,  not  even  that 
of  life,*  to  which  he  would  not  readily  submit  for  the  welfioa 
of  France !  But  this  display  of  generosity  did  bat  make  a 
merit  of  necessity,  and  came  too  late  to  touch  the  hearts  of 
the  French  people,  many  of  whom  violently  insulted  the  fi)r« 
mer  idol  of  their  vanity,  as  he  was  passing  through  the  sooth 
of  France  to  proceed  to  Elba.  The  sovereignty  of  this  small 
Idand,  with  a  revenue  of  two  millions  of  francs,*  was  now  as- 
signed to  him  who  had  aspired  to  a  wider  empire  than  that  of 
Cnarlemagne. 

It  appears  to  have  been  more  astonishing  to  many,  at  the 
time,  than  it  will  appear  to  posteril  v,  that  Bonaparte  should 
find  the  means  of  returning  irom  Elba,  once  more  to  give  law 
to  France  from  the  palace  of  the  Capetians  ;---but  the  star  of 
his  destinies  had  waned,  and  this  momenUury  gleam  only  he- 
tokened  the  immediate  extinction  of  its  glory, — for  he  was 
now  but  the  monarch  of  a  '  hundred  days ;'  and  the  names  of 
Waterloo  and  St.  Helena,  will  be  vocitl  to  every  foture  ase,  in 
bearing  witness,  iir  the  most  impressive  tones,  to  the  madnqn 
of  ambition,  and  the  vanity  of  human  greatness. 

•  £80,000  starling. 
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Sketch  of  French  Hietory.    Feodal  DiTLsions.    Franks*    The  Merovin- 

E'an  Dynasty.  Clovis.  Maires  du  Palais,  and  Roia  Fain€ans.  Car- 
Yingian  Dynasty.  P6ptn*  Charlemasne.  Charles  the  Bald*  Charles 
le  Gros.  Capetian  Dynasty.  Hugh  Uapet.  Feudal  System.  Philip 
II.  Louis  IX.  or  St  Louis.  Phjp  lU.  Philip  IV.  Valois  Branch 
of  the  House  of  Capet.  Charles  lY.  Philip  VI.  Wars  with  England. 
Charles  VI.  Charles  VII.  Joan  d'Arc.  Louis  XL  Charles  VIIL 
Orleans  Branch  of  Capet*'  Louis  XII.  Second  House  of, Valois  Ca- 
pet. Francis  L  Francis  II.  Religious  Wars.  Persecution  of  Pro- 
testants. Charies  IX  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew's  Day.  Bour- 
bon Line.  Henry  IV.  Louis  XIII.  Richelieu.  Louis  XIV.  Masa- 
lin.    LonisXV.    Louis  XVI. 

Fbangb,  like  other  kingdoms  that  have  been  formed  from  the 
union  of  a  number  of  separate  sovereignties,  has  little  real 
unity  in  its  history  for  many  centuries.  The  feudal  divisions 
which  broke  into  fragments  the  territr>ry  that  lies  between  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Rhme,  the  Alps*  and  the  Ocean,  frequently 
render  it  difficult  to  find  a  common  centre  in  which  the  events 
that  were  spread  over  this  wide  extent  of  country  may  be  re- 

girded  as  converging ;  and  the  different  Duches  and  Comiis, 
ough  more  or  less  attached  by  feudal  ties  to  a  nominally  su*- 
pcrior  power,  wore  in  strictness  so  many  distinct  states,  each 
capable  of  a  history  of  its  own,  till  the  reconstruction  of  the 
political  edifice  was  gradually  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
successful  despotism,  and  the  military  splendor  of  several  of 
Uie  Capetian  ^in^. 

The  French  historians  inform  us  that,  in  the  year  420,  the 
Franks,  a  people  who  styled  themselves  by  ihis  namo  to  show 
their  love  of  liberty  and  their  boast  of  independence,  having 
shaken  off  the  Roman  yoke,  made  an  irruption  from  the  banks 
of  the  Main,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Weser^  into  Graul,  under  Pha- 
Tatnond,  who  had  been  proclaimed  their  monarch  by  being 
carried  alofl  on  a  buckler  around  the  camp.  This  invasion 
did  not  succeed ;  as  the  Crauls,  assisted  by  the  Ronuins  to 
whom  they  were  tributaries,  were  too  strong  for  the  Franks. 
The  latter,  however,  finally  subdued  the  Gauls,  in  451,  a/ler 
having  defeated  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  at  the  battle  of  Cha- 
Ions.  Merovce  is  said  to  have  subsequently  established  the 
seat  of  his  new  kingdom  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Paris. 

Whatever  doubts  may  attach  to  the  history  of  Pharamond, 
and  to  the  identity  of  that  Merovcus  who  is  supposed  to  have 
given  his  name  to  the  first  race  of  the  Frankish  kings, — from 
the  time  of  Clovis  the  Great,  the  annals  of  few  countries  are 
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better  authenticated  than  those  of  France.  Clovis  appean^m 
481,  as  the  monarch  of  the  Balian  Franks,  a  people  iohabitii^ 
a  district  of  Belgic  Gaul,  between  the  Scheldt  and  th»  Rhine. 
Clovis  gradually  made  himself  master  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  wh(Me  country,  and  by  defeating  the  Roman  generu  Sja- 
|f  rius,  at  Soissons,  in  480|  he  put  an  end  to  the  imperial  domin- 
ion, which  had  endeavored  to  sustain  itself  in  those  bloody 
wars  that  took  place  between  the  Franks  and  the  Romans,  un- 
der the  government  of  five  or  six  of  the  emperors. 

Clovis  also  subdued  the  inhabitants  of  Armorica,  or  ft«U 
agne ;  the  Alemanni  of  the  Rhine ;  and  the  Visigoths^  who 
had  settled  in  Aquitania,  the  oountiy  between  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Garonne.  His  life  was  stained  by  cruelty  and  treach- 
ery ;  and  he  contrived  to  get  rid  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
pnnces  of  his  family,  by  causing  some  to  be  massacred,  and 
by  immolating  others  with  his  own  hands.  This  moaarciif 
Wno  was  bom  a  Pagan,  adopted  Christianity,  in  fulfilment  of 
a  vow  which  he  had  made  to  worship  the  God  of  Clotilda,  his 
Christian  wife,  if  victory  were  granted  him,  over  the  Aleman- 
ni :  and  at  his  baptism  by  St.  Remi  at  BLheims,  with  three 
thousand  of  his  soldiers,  m  49(^  he  was  anointed  with  the 
miraculous  oil,  said  to  have  been  sent  down  from  heaven  by 
means  of  a  dove.* 

The  four  sons  of  Clovis  divided  Gaul  into  the  kingdom  ol 
Austrasia,  in  the  east ;  and  in  the  west,  into  the  kingdoms  of 
Paris,  Orleans,  and  Soissons,— divisions  of  Neustria.  Childe- 
bert,  who  obtained  that  of  Paris,  is  considered  as  the  sacoessor 
of  his  father.  New  conquests  were  now  added  to  the  Prank- 
ish dominion ;  but  civil  war,  family  feuds,  and  assassinations, 
the  invasions  of  the  Saracens  from  Spain,  and  the  feebleness 
of  the  sovereigns,  desolated  the  empire;  and  the  semblance  ol 
unity  was  only  kept  up  by  the  governors  of  the  royal  palace^ 
officers  who  were  subsequently  termed  Mains  du  P«2au;  and 
who,  after  reining  over  kings,  and  holding  their  pretensions 
to  the  crown  in  abeyance  at  their  pleasure,  at  length  finally 
dispossessed  the  Merovingian  dynasty  of  the  government. 

These  mi^cres  domOis^  or  officers  of  the  household,  first  be- 
came the  prime  ministers  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  Clotaire  n. 
is  believed  to  have  rendered  their  office  permanent  for  life^ 
and  to  have  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  the  ruin  of  his  Hooso. 
The  Mayors  became  at  length  independent  of  the  crown  in  the 

•  The  ampmlla,  or  vessel  for  holdingthe  oil  for  anointing  the  Fnmk 
kinga  at  tbmr  coronation,  was  k^  at  Kheiras.  It  was  stolen  daring  ihs 
revolution  of  17^;  and  a  soldier,  in  contempt  of  the  '  miraculous  and  in- 
exhaustible oil/  is  said  to  have  used  it  for  his  boots,  or  shoes.  By  those 
who  wcrv  supposed  to  know  best,  the  oil  was  pronounced  to  be  not  whol- 
ly lost :  and  some  drops  of  it  were  professedly  a«ed  in  anointinif  Clinrks 
X.  at  his  coronation,  in  1825! 
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kuQi^donii  <^  Aufltrasia,  Neustria,  and  Burgundy ;  and  thus  the 
division  of  the  Frankish  mojiarchy  was  prolonged,  till  P^pin 
d'H^ristel  rendered  the  mayoral  power  hereditary  in  his  fami- 
ly, and,  during  four  reigus,  governed  the  kings  and  their  sub- 
jects, as  a  monarch,  though  without  a  crown.  His  son  Charles 
Martel,  and  his  grandson  Pepin,  continued  to  rule  in  the  same 
manner,  during  the  lives  of  the  next  four  princes,  under  the 
cautious  title  of  *  Duke  of  France.'  The  last  ei^ht  kings  of 
the  Mebotihoiak  line  are  termed  by  the  French  historians  Les 
Rota  FairUanSi  or  the  sluggard  Kings,  in  consequence  of  their 
thus  leaving  everything,  for  twenty  years,  to  the  government 
of  the  mayors  or  dukes. 

On  the  death  of  Child^ric  HI.,  P6pin,  surnamed  Le  Bref^ 
from  the  diortness  of  his  stature,  son  of  Charles  Martel,  at 
length  added  the  title  of  king  to  the  regal  authority  which  the 
mayors  already  possessed,  and,  in  751,  founded  the  Caslo- 
viKOLAJi  dynasty,  which  derived  its  name  from  Pepin's  son 
and  successor,  Charies  I.,  generally  called  Charlemagne,  or 
Charles  the  Great.  Under  this  prmce,  the  Frankish  empire 
attained  its  meridian  glory ;  appearing  like  a  blaze  of  light  in 
the  midst  of  the  two  long  periods  of  darkness  and  barbarism 
that  preceded  and  followed  it.  It  cast  the  first  and  the  last 
shadow  of  organised  power  on  the  disjointed  wrecks  of  the 
western  Roman  empire ;  and  stood  forth  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  breaking  up  of  the  turbulent  democracies  of  the 
northern  nations,  and  the  dominion  of  the  feudal  system. 

The  empire  of  Charlemaene  extended  from  the  Ebro  to  the 
Elbe  and  the  Danube ;  ana  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Adriatic,  to  the  Northern  Sea ;  comprising  France ;  Germany ; 
part  of  Spain,  of  Hungary,  and  of  Bohemia ;  some  provinces 
of  Dalmatia ;  and  Italy  as  far  as  the  river  Gfarigliano  in  Na- 
ples. This  great  monarch's  fame  was  known  in  Africa,  and 
Asia ;  and  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  and  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  treated  him  with  respect,  and  sought  his 
friendship.  But  his  vast  monarchy  fell  to  pieces  in  the  hands 
of  his  son,  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  among  whose  sons  it  was  sub- 
sequently divided ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  in  643,  the 
crowns  of  France,  (Germany,  and  Italy,  were  formally  sepa- 
rated from  each  other :  Charles  the  Bald,  the  youngest  son 
of  Louts,  became  the  first  monarch  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
France. 

Under  Charles  the  Bald,  the  monarchical  authority  began 
to  decline.  The  Dukes  and  Counts  now  became  more  pow- 
erful. The  ravages  of  the  Normans  furnished  the  feudal  ba- 
rons with  a  pretext  for  erecting  strone  castles,  which  became 
the  strongholds  of  oppression ;  the  fiefs  were  rendered  heredi- 
tary ;  and  the  royal  power  was  reduced  to  a  mere  feudal  su- 
premacy.   In  Charles  le  Gros,  the  separated'  crowns  of  France, 
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Germanfi  and  Ital;^,  were  reunited ;  and  for  fiMir  jean  As 

new  Western  Empire  reappeared.  Charles  died  in  888;  and 
the  phantom  of  the  huge  monarchy  of  Charlemagne  vanialied 
witti  him. 

The  annals  of  the  remaining  century,  during  iriuch  the 
second  dynasty  continued  on  the  throne,  are  among  the  least 
interestiog  in  the  French  history ;  and  the  records  of  this  pe. 
riod  are  scanty,  and  occasionally  ohscure.  It  appears,  how* 
ever,  that  the  royal  dignity  was  but  little  respected  by  the  fen- 
dal  nobility ;  wbo  at  length  so  divided  the  domains  of  the 
crown  among  themselves,  that  but  a  small  portion  of  teriittwy 
was  left  to  tbe  Carlovingians. 

In  987,  Hugh  Capet  became  the  founder  of  the  thiid*  or 
Cafetiak  line  of  pnnces,  by  being  elected  king,  in  an  aaseoi- 
bly  of  the  feudal  lords,  of  whose  increased  power  this  change  of 
dynasty  was  the  natural  result,  as  they  browed  the  crown  on 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  tbeir  own  body.  The  feudal  sys- 
tern  attained  its  growth  in  France  at  an  early  period,— chiefly 
in  consequence  of  the  imbecility  of  the  latter  Cariovingiaas ; 
and  because  the  dangers  to  which  the  country  was  exposed 
from  without,  gave  importance  to  the  barona.  Henoe^  for 
three  centuries,  these  great  feudatories  rendered  themselves  so 
independent  of  the  monarchy,  that  the  history  of  France,  dur. 
ing  that  period,  is  wanting  in  a  real  and  common  centre  of 
unity. 

Besides  a  numerous  minor  nobility,  there  were  about  forty 
powerful  vassals,  who  had  received  their  part  of  conquered 
lands ;  which  had  become  hereditary  in  such  a  way  that  the 
king  himself  possessed  only  the  name  and  semblance  (^supe- 
riority. Hence,  in  establishing  its  dignity,  the  crown  bad  to 
regain  the  royal  prerogatives,  and  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
vassals :  which  the  first  line  of  the  Capetians  finally  effected 
by  uniting  with  some  of  these  feudatories  against  the  rest. 
The  crusades  were  incidentally  favorable  to  the  scheme  of 
humbling  tbe  nobles,  by  preparing  the  way  for  the  greater 
commercial  intercourse  of  nations,  by  creating  a  new  power 
in  the  cities,  and  br  giving  a  civil  existence  to  the  people. 

The  situation  of  the  crown  may  be  conjectured,  when  we 
remember  that  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  one  count 
possessed  sixteen  of  the  present  departments  of  France; 
another  seven ;  and  a  third  six ;  while  Henry  11.  of  England 
held  twenty'^ight  depart:nents ;  and  all  the  South  of  France 
belonged  to  a  number  of  feudal  nobles.  Philip  II.  was  the 
first  who  obtained  a  decided  ascendancy  over  these  powerful 
barons,  and  brought  them  to  a  state  of  allegiance  which  none 
oe  bis  predecess  )rs  in  the  dynasty  had  been  able  to  command. 
Hence  when  the  nobles,  roused  to  a  determination  to  resist  tbe 
increasing  growth  of  the  royal  authority,  had  combined  for 
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ihispntposb  daring  the  minority  of  Louis  IX.,  they  found  that 
the  queen  dowaeer,  Blemche,  who  was  regent  for  her  son,  was 
powerful  enough  to  set  them  at  defiance,  and  to  overpower 
them. 

The  redaction  of  laws  to  writing,  and  the  general  regenera- 
tion of  iustice,  hy  Louis ;  the  introduction  of  letters  of  nobility 
by  Philip  III. ;  and  especially  the  restoration  of  the  delegates 
of  the  people,  by  his  son  Philip  IV.,  tended  additionally  to  di- 
minish the  power  of  the  feudal  lords.  The  Franks  were  ori- 
g'naliy  accustomed  to  hold  their  public  assemblies,  annually, 
the  open  air ;  and  all  questions  relating  to  public  afiairs  m 
general,  were  decided  by  the  majority.  The  King  and  court, 
the  nobles,  the  bishops,  and  the  people,  were  all  entitled  to  be 
present.  The  people  had,  in  the  course  of  years,  lost  the 
privile^  of  attending ;  but,  under  Charlemagne,  they  were 
again  imperfectly  represented.  The  first  princes  of  the  Ca- 
petian  line  discontinued  this  usage ;  but  Philip  i V.  revived  the 
ancient  practice^  by  summoning  to  the  assemblies,  delegates 
from  the  communes,  who  have  smce  been  called  the  tiert-etaL 
The  same  monarch,  by  the  assistance  of  the  nobles,  set  at  de- 
fiance Pope  Bonifkce  VIII.,  who  maintained  a  contest  with 
him  for  power,  and  claimed  universal  dominion  for  the  triple 
crown.  Philip  also  placed  the  crown  lands  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Parliament  of  Paris ;  but  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
gress that  was  going  on  towards  modem  civilization,  th6 
barbarism  that  still  remained,  manifested  itself  in  the  in- 
human treatment  of  the  Templars ;  whose  wealth,  and  sup- 
posed  ambitious  projects,  rendered  them  equally  the  victims  of 
the  church,  and  of  the  k'mtt ;  and  numbers  of  them  were  cru- 
^ly  tortured  and  burned  auve. 

Philip  VI.  cousin  to  his  predecessor  Charles  IV.,  became  the 
first  niKMiarch  of  the  VdhU  branch  of  the  House  of  Capet,  in 
1828 : — and  now  began  those  wars  with  England  which  lasted 
for  upwards  of  a  century.  Durins  this  period  the  social  sys- 
tem m  France  came  into  a  state  of  disorganization ;  the  sol- 
diers were  transformed  into  a  predatory  banditti;  the 
peasantry  were  driven  to  desperation  by  their  miseries ;  and 
the  nobles  were  enflamed  with  the  spirit  of  faction  and  revolt 
This  turbulent  era  was  stained  with  the  darkest  treacheries, 
with  private  assassinations,  and  with  wholesale  massacres ; 
and  pestilence  and  famine  swelled  the  frightful  train  of  woes, 
which  followed  in  the  track  of  civil  disconi  and  foreign  inva^ 
sion. 

The  long-continued  scourge  of  war  which  desolated  France 
firom  13S6,  was  occasioned  by  the  claim  of  Edward  III.  to  the 
French  crown,  as  nephew,  on  his  mother's  side,  to  Charles  IV. 
This  claim  was  resisted  on  the  plea  of  the  usage,  afterwards 
called  the  Salio  law;  which  was  interpreted  as  not  only  ex- 
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cIudJQg  from  the  throne  the  female  branches  of  the  xojral 
family,  but  also  all  the  males  having  no  claim  on  the  father's 
side.  In  1420,  Henry  V.  of  England  invaded  France^  whidi 
was  still  groaning  under  the  effects  of  a  bloody  civil  war  be- 
tween the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy.  Uenry  succeed- 
ed in  causing  Charles  Vl^  who  had  sunk  mto  a  state  of  imbe- 
cility, to  consent  to  transfer  the  succession  from  the  dauphin 
to  himself;  and  he  married  the  king's  daughter  Catharine. 
Charles  survived  Henry,  whose  infant  son  Henry  VI.  was,  on 
the  death  of  Charles,  solemnly  proclaimed  King  of  France 
The  dauphin  likewise  procured  hmiself  to  be  crowned,  by  the 
name  of  Charles  VII.,  at  Poictiers,  as  Rheims,  the  ancient  co- 
ronation-place of  the  French  monarchs,  with  half  the  kinralooii 
was  in  possession  of  the  English.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
Joan  d'Arc,  a  peasant  girl  who  professed  to  have  a  divine  ooai- 
mission  to  save  France  from  the  enemy,  was  the  means  of  in- 
spiring the  French  with  new  ardor  in  the  cause  of  the  dau- 
phin ;*  and,  placing  herself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  she 
compelled  the  En^ish  to  raise  the  siese  of  Orleans,  and 
struck  a  blow  against  their  power  which  led  to  its  final  de- 
struction in  France :  for  by  1450,  England  had  been  deprived 
of  all  her  conquests  in  the  French  territory,  with  the  ezoeptioo 
of  Calais  and  Guienne. 

Charles  VII.  was  the  first  French  monarch  who  regularly 
maintained  a  standing  army :  and  from  this  period  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  kings  to  direct  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  poopleto 
loreiffn  conquest.  The  increasing  extent  of  the  crown  landa 
enabled  their  possessor  to  impose  taxes  without  the  cooseat  of 
the  States.  Everything  in  France  now  tended  to  the  conceii- 
tration  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  policy  of  the  governmeat  of 
Louis  XL,  became  an  example  of  tyranny  and  deceit,*  and 
the  element  of  a  Machiavehan  school,  in  which  other  mon- 
archs learned  their  lessons.  It  was  in  this  reign  that  the  impla- 
cable hatred  arose  between  the  House  of  Capet  and  that  <^Hap»> 
burg,  which  lasted  for  centuries,  and  which  so  lon^  desolated 
the  Low  Countries.  It  originated  from  Louis's  seizug  on  Sur- 
eundy  as  a  fief,  while  his  son  Charles  stood  betrothed  u>  Mary, 
heiress  of  the  deceased  Duke  Charles  the  Bold :  this  rapacity 
broke  off  the  negociation,  and  Mary  was  espoused  to  Maximi- 
lian Archduke  of  Austria.  Charles  VIII.,  in  whom  ended  the 
direct  line  of  the  Valois  branch  of  the  Capetiaos,  had  a  pas- 
sion for  conquest ;  in  which  however  he  was  not  very  suooess- 
ful ;  and  from  about  this  period  may  be  dated  the  growth  of 
that  military  policy  and  ambition,  which  kq>t  France  at  war 

*  ThiahiBtoTj iBmqmmteiLf  wrought  op  in  Scfailler's  tmgedy  'Die  Jvng- 
tnu  von  OrleoDB.' 

*  Hisfavozila  maxim  y9W(Us9imuleri^99t  HgAtr, 
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with  the' neighboring  nations,  and  rendered  the  passion  for  the 
glory  of  arms  a  national  sentiment. 

Louis  XII.  constituted  in  himself  the  third,  or  Orleans 
branch  of  the  House  of  Capet ;  and  his  reign,  which  began  in 
1496,  is  described  hj  the  French  historians  as  one  of  the  hap- 
piest France  ever  knew.  His  domestic  policy  was  mild,  and 
ne  loved  his  subjects ;  but  the  mania  of  conquest  had  taken 
possession  of  the  people,  and  Louis  engaged  in  disadvant- 
ageous  wars. 

Francis  I.,  son  of  Louis,  commenced  the  second  House  of 
the  VahM  Capetians,  in  1515,  and  finished  what  was  neces- 
sary to  render  the  regal  power  absolute :  war  still  raged,  and 
religious  persecution  opposed  the  progress  of  the  Reformation. 
The  court  became  more  refined ;  and  this  was  the  epoch  of  the 
French  polUesse : — but  the  spirit  of  intrigue  and  corruption 
gained  ^ound  with  the  change  of  manners.  The  people  were 
arbitrarily  laden  with  taxes,  and  the  way  was  preparing  for 
that  accumulation  of  national  debt,  which  was  destined  ul- 
timately to  prove  so  destructive  to  the  throne.  In  the  reign 
of  Francis  ll.,  the  religious  wars  broke  out,  which  subse- 
quently inundated  France  with  blood ;  and  the  barbarous  per- 
secutions of  the  Protestants  began,  which  stamped  with  infamy 
this  and  several  of  the  following  reigns.  On  St.  Bartholo- 
rnew's-day,  in  1572,  took  place  that  atrocious  massacre  of  the 
Protestants,  under  the  direction  of  Charles  IX.,  and  his  more 
fiendish  mother  Catharine  de  Medlcis,  which  blots  the  page  of 
history  with  one  of  the  most  appalling  examples  that  have 
ever  existed  of  the  dreadful  conse<;|uenccs  which  ensue  from 
the  perversion  and  corruption  of  religion. 

Henry  IV.,  the  first  of  the  Bourbons^  ascended  the  throne  of 
the  Capets  in  1589.  He  put  an  end  to  the  relieious  wars 
which  nad  so  long  desolated  France,  and  placed  the  Protest- 
ants under  the  protection  of  the  edict  of  Nantes;  though  he 
himself  renounced  Protestantism  for  Romanism.  He  ruled  as 
an  absolute  monarch,  seeking  to  repress  every  impul^se  that 
might  arise  towards  freedom ;  and  the  arbitrary  system  of 
subsequent  reigns  found  support  in  his  example :  yet  he  was 
a  very  popular  king,  and  his  memory  is  accounted  glorious  by 
the  Frencn,  as  he  improved  the  discipline  of  the  army,  reliev- 
ed the  finances,  and  rendc^red  France  ^reat  and  formidable  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe.  In  the  reign  of  his  son  Louis  XIII.,  Car* 
dinal  Richelieu,  the  prime  minister,  consolidated  that  domestic 
despotism,  which  while  it  grasped  at  absolute  power,  was  des- 
tined  to  pull  down  the  monarchy  itself. 

Cardinal  Mazarin  followed  in  Richelieu's  steps,  under  Louis 
XIY.,  who  began  his  reign  in  1648,  and  became  the  most  pow- 
erful and  splendid  prince  in  Europe,  and  the  arbiter  of  its 
politics ;  but  whose  luxury  and  ambition  plunged  France  into 
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a  yet  deeper  gulf  of  demoralizatioo,  ultlnuUely  enfe^led  faef 
energies,  inflicted  on  her  an  enormous  debt*  and  paved  the 
way  for  her  ruin.  Under  Louis  XV.,  the  interests  of  tlie  king, 
dom,  and  the  welfare  of  the  people,  became  the  sport  of  tlia 
Tilest  intrigues ;  despotism,  no  loneer  able  to  make  itadf  res* 
pectable,  still  dung  fondly  to  its  lordly  dreams;  and  the  na^ 
tiooal  debt  and  the  taxation  were  increased.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  Boman  empire,  in  its  wane,  the  rapid  filling  up  of  the 
measure  of  iniquity  was  too  conspicuous  not  to  be  discerned 
by  all  reflecting  minds,  as  an  alarming  omen  for  the  future  ; 
and  the  deep  and  awful  shadows  of  stupendous  events  were 
already  cast  before  them.  The  unfortunate  Louis  XVL  came 
to  the  crown  in  1774,  and  he  was  not  fitted  to  avert  the  calam- 
ities that  had  long  been  preparing  for  unhappy  France,  if 
indeed  they  were  capable  of  being  averted  m  the  ordinarj 
course  of  human  things. 
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CsoMS  of  the  Revolution  of  1789~Insdaptatioa  of  the  poliiical 
Syetem— The  Preee— The  Reformatioo— 4leTivtl  of  CUeeical  Liters* 

^  ture— LouiB  XIIL— Loaie  XIY.~Loai»  XV.—FiiMnoee— Romish  Re* 
ligion— Ezamplea  of  Revolutione~PbiIoeophefd — Taxadon — Corrup- 
tion of  Manners — Character  of  Louis  XVI. — ^The  Queen's  Court — Si- 
tuation of  the  Parliaments  and  the  Sovereiffn — Assembly  of  the  Notablss 
—Riot  in  St.  Antoine— The  Statee  (3enera1--StormiDg  of  the  Bastflle^ 
Riot  at  VersaiUes— The  Ftiferation— Riot  in  the  Champ  deMai»-~Con- 
stiiuent  Assembly— 20th  June— lOtbof  August,  1792— Comnutfese  of 
Safety— Massacre  of  Prisoners— National  ConTention — Monnlrai 
Party— Reien  of  Terror— The  Directory— The  Consulate— The  Empire 
—Fall  of  ^naparte. 

If  one  cause  of  the  Fbengh  RsvoLtmoii  is  to  be  conaideied  as 
more  elementary  than  others,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  imperftc- 
tion  of  the  political  system  and  its  inadaptation  to  the  age.  Hie 
ancient  spirit  of  government,  the  ofbpring  of  a  barbarous  periodi 
might  harmonise  sufficiently  with  the  condition  of  the  pe<^le 
during  the  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  dynasties,  and  be 
able  to  sustain  itself  tnrough  the  first  branches  of  the  House  of 
Capet,  while  brutish  ignorance  prevailed ;— but  by  the  time 
when  the  Bourbons  ascended  the  throne  <^  Prance,  in  1568;  a 
new  era  had  already  commenced  in  Burope.  A  full  century  Imd 
elapsed,  since  the  associates  or  workmen  of  Eaust  and  Sch6f- 
fer,  had  set  up  the  first  printing-press  at  PariSi  and  being 
taken  for  conjurers,  were  fiined  by  the  P^rliainent.    The  pres 
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liad  given  wings  to  knowledge ;  the  Reformation  had  commu- 

nicated  an  impulse  to  thouffht,  before  unfelt,  or  crushed  in  its 

i!     V  ^  ®  human  soul  had  awoke  from  the  slumher  of 

the  dark  ages,  and  entered  on  a  new  career,  for  good,  or  for 

The  revival  of  classical  literature,  and  the  translation  of 
the  writings  of  antiquity  into  modern  tongues,  brought  into 
^ght  the  spirit  of  freedom,  often  mingled  with  a  turbulent  au- 
dacity, which  breathed  in  the  ancient  republican  forms  of  gov- 
ernment; and  the  atmosphere  of  learning,  however  limited  it 
inight  be  at  first,  became  almost  necessarily  charged,  more  or 
less,  with  the  contagion  of  lilicrty. 

The  Reformation  produced  no  eflFect  in  dissolving  the  tie 
iwrhich  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  had  bound  up  religion 
with  secular  power ;  for  where  it  failed,  it  left  the  state,  as  be- 
fore, under  the  dominion  of  the  church ;  and  where  it  sup- 
planted  Romanism,  it  rendered  the  church  the  vassal  of  the 
state :— hence  as  the  Reformation  brought  into  exercise  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  respecting  religion,  and  religion  remained  at  least 
as  much  as  ever  consolidated  with  human  authority,-r-the 
topic  of  government  came  the  more  readily  within  the  sphere 
oi  examination ;  and  the  conflicts  of  the  church  taught  men  to 
study  politics.  Public  opinion  was  created,  a  power  before 
unknown,  and  which  was  destined,  in  its  growth,  to  dominate 
supreme  over  the  pride  of  aristocracy  and  the  thrones  of 
princes;  being  heard  louder  than  any  other  voice,  like 
neaven's  thunder,  mighty  either  to  purify  or  to  destroy. 

^  The  Dopular  mind  tended  to  expansion ;  but  governments 
either  diametrically  resisted  the  new  impulse  or  did  not  keep 
pace  with  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead,  rather  than  to  be 
compelled  to  follow  it.  Like  a  stranded  vessel,  which  the  tide 
has  left  behind,  and  which  instead  of  floating,  mav  be  dashed 

rning  wave, — so  the  unwieldly  monar- 


to  pieces  with  the  returning ,    -^ ^  

chies  that  were  fraught  with  the  ancient  spirit  of  despotism, 
only  required  a  coincidence  oi  favorable  circumstances  to  oc- 
casion their  dissolution. 

Such  a  concurrence  took  place  in  France,  in  the  crisis  of 
1789.  A  hundred  and  Gtiy  years  before,  Richelieu's  talents 
had  for  a  moment  given  a  triumph  to  kingly  power,  in  the 
person  of  Louis  XIlI.  His  successor  Louis  Alv.  had  a  reign 
of  the  almost  unparalleled  duration  of  seventj-two  years ; 
during  the  greater  part  of  which  time,  the  genius  of  liberty 
was  extinguished  beneath  the  overpowering  pressure  of  a 
splendid  despotism.  Under  this  monarch,  whom  France  boasts 
of  as  her  Augustus,  the  arts  flo*^rished,  polite  letters  were 
cultivated,  and  chefs-d^auvre  of  skill  and  taste  were  produced, 
which  remain  as  superb  memorials  of  the  reign  to  succeeding 
ages :« but  encouragement  to  talent  was  purchased  by  the 
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most  abwct  flattery  v  and  the  triumphal  arches,  the  palaces 
and  gardens,  the  hospitals  and  the  churches  of  the  capital,  and 
the  vast  and  sumptuous  pile  of  Versailles,  were  trophies 
equally  to  the  extravagant  luxury  of  the  monarch,  aud  to  the 
unlimited  command  which  he  exercised  over  the  pecimiary 
resources  of  the  nation.  Even  the  improvements  that  were 
made  in  the  administration  of  the  p>vcmment,  were  only  ren- 
dered subservient  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  regal  power. 

The  halo  of  glory  which  the  Grand  Monanpie  had  thrown 
around  him,  was  so  dazzling  to  his  subjects,  that  he  was  able 
undisguiscdly  to  avow  his  absolutismr  and  habitually  to  de- 
clare, •  L'iiat  c'est  moi*    But  the  tyranny,  rapacity,,  and  licen- 
tiousness of  Louis  XV.,  had  little  or  nothing  to  act  as  a  foil  to 
it :  the  pressure  which  had  kept  down  the  popular  mind  was 
now,  in  a  great  measure^  taken  oflF;  and  new  ideas  T^-ere  gaiin- 
ing  a  rapid  march  over  the  unchanging  spirit,  and  the  waning 
power  or  royalty.    The  attempt  to  introcfuce  new  abuses,  the 
embarrassment    of   the  finances,  the  extreme  dissoluteness 
of  the  court,  and  the  scandalous  corruption  of  the  functiona- 
ries of  the  government,  all  united  to  hasten  the  awful  crisis. 

It  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  human  nature,  tbat  pecu- 
niary considerations  oflen  produce  the  most  astounding  and 
unlooked-for  efifects  in  the  character  of  individuals.  The  same 
causes,  when  suffieiently  extensive,  cannot  fell  to  work  on  the 
destiny  of  nations.  In  France,  the  exhaustion  of  the  treasury 
was  the  turning  point  of  the  Revolution.  The  state  of  the  pub- 
lic finances  brought  into  action  the  other  elements  of  change ; 
causing  the  whole  to  ferment,  and  ultimately  to  explode.  The 
materials  of  mischief  were  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  palace, 
in  the  administration,  and  in  the  treasury ; — they  existed  in 
every  class  of  society.  The  abandoned  and  open  profligacy 
of  the  court  flowed  downward  through  all  ranks,  and,  like  a 
loud  and  filthy  torrent,  inundated  and  polluted  the  whole 
nation. 

Nor  had  the  Catholic  religion  that  moral  energy  which  was 
necessary  to  overawe  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  restrain  them 
from  an  atheistic  career  of  crime  :  never  perhaps,  since  the 
epoch  of  the  Reformation,  had  the  pardons  and  indulgences  of 
the  church  been  in  greater  demand  :  for  many  of  ner  most 
superstitious  devotees  were  not  distinguished,  in  their  practice, 
from  the  most  avowed  and  reckless  voluptuaries.  £ven  the 
higher  orders  of  the  clergy,  who  were  the  most  conspicuous, 
on  account  of  their  station,  were  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  assimilated  to  the  laity,  in  the  flagrancy  of  their  immo- 
rality. 

The  English  Revolutions,  and  especially  that  of  1648,  fur- 
nished topics  of  meditation  to  some  who  desired  change ;  and 
the  Revolution  in  America  had  but  recently  attracted  the  at- 
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tention  ctf*  mankind.  These  signal  instances  of  innovation  were 
not  merely  regarded  as  accidental  derangements  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  political  world : — they  were  in  the  minds  of 
many  connected  with  theory.  Philosophy  was  not  a  poetic 
dream ;  nor  were  its  ideas  confined  to  mere  speculation.  Such 
'Writers  as  Helvetius,  Montesquieu*  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  Vol- 
taire, and  Rousseau,  were  read  and  studied  ;  but  these  men 
were  not  more  the  creators  of  a  certain  altered  state  of  the 
public  mind,  than  its  creatures"  they  were  as  much  its  oreans 
as  its  authors.  Men  of  every  rank  and  profession  wished  for 
•change,  and  all  France  sighed  for  a  new  order  of  things. 

Under  'such  circumstances,  did  Louis  XVI.  ascend  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  fifteen  yecurs  before  the  great  crisis, 
which  ultimately  led  to  his  untimely  end.  During  this  period, 
all  tho  discordant  materials  which  produced  the  final  event 
were  continually  coming  into  closer  and  closer  contact.  The 
seeds  of  infidelity  and  atheism  had  been  deeply  sown,  espe- 
.  dally  among  the  hieher  classes ;  a  feverish  and  restless  im- 
patience for  new  and  untried  schema  took  possession  of  men's 
minds ;  the  f  reat  were  jealous  of  each  other's  infiueuce ;  the 
inferior  nobles  envied  those  above  them,  and  were  indignant 
at  the  unbounded  revelry  and  profligacy  in  which  the  latter 
were  able  to  indulge  ;  and  many  of  the  higher  nobility  felt 
themselves  keenly  wounded  in  reflecting  on  the  monopoly  of 
•their  privileges  by  the  crown,  which  had  long  professed  to  be 
only  another  name  for  *  the  State.'  The  different  orders  of 
men  in  the  church,  and  in  the  law,  contributed  their  part,  also, 
to  augment  the  mass  of  conflicting  elements ;  manifesting  a 
spirit  of  mutual  hostility,  and  eagerly  desiring  any  change 
whatever  that  might  conduce  to  their  interests. 

Among  the  people  In  general,  the  exciting  causes  were  such 
as  made  a  more  immediate  appeal  to  their  wants  and  distresses. 
They  longed  to  be  delivered  from  taxes  and  oppressions;  and, 
DO  more  beguiled  by  the  splendor  of  spectacles,  and  the  mag- 
nificence oithe  great,  they  were  incensed  at  beholding  the  lux- 
ury and  extravagance  that  reigned  in  the  palace  and  the 
tchMeau,  while  in  their  own  wretched  hovels  there  was  nothing 
but  famine  and  misery.  The  strange  admixture  of  Romish 
superstition  with  gross  corruption  of  manners,  both  in  church 
and  state,  brought  religion  into  contempt,  and  taught  many  to 
regard  it  as  a  mere  ceremony,  and  useful  only  as  a  political 
«n§^ine.  Nor  were  there  wanting  numbers  of  desperadoes,  who 
amidst  the  general  degeneracy,  having  nothing  to  lose,  were 
anxiously  lookine  for  some  grand  i)olitical  convulsion,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  the  opportunity  of  prolHing  by  the  uni- 
versal confusion,  and  of  throwing  the  reins  on  the  neck  of 
'Cvery  evil  passion. 

Louis  himself  was  iiaturally  humane ;  and  his  intentions 
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were  generous.  His  honesty,  and  benevolence,  and  mildnent 
merited  a  better  fate  than  he  was  destined'  to  safer :  bat  be 
had  neither  the  intellectual,  nor  the  moral  energies  which  the 
crisis  demanded.  Though  his  mind  was  filled  with  lofty  id^s 
of  kingly  power, — in  the  administration  he  was  never  lAore 
than  an  instrument :  he  was  not  adapted  to  be  its  presiding 
genius.  In  quiet  times,  and  among  a  people  in  diflEeient  cir- 
cumstances, he  might  have  acted  his  part  on  the  stage  of  roy- 
alty without  blame,  and  even  with  a  snare  of  popularity :  but 
he  was  not  the  spirit  that  could  ffuide  the  storm,  nor  ward  off 
from  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  the  revolution  whicJi  they  had 
left  him,  as  a  fatal  inheritance ;  and  with  the  ruin  of  that 
throne  he  fell. 

In  the  commencement  of  his  retg^,  (he  call  fbr  the  refbm 
of  ^abuses  sounded  like  thunder  around  the  palace,  and  some 
beneficial  changes  were  granted  ;  but  Louis  was  the  tool'  of 
the  court,  and  the  court  gave  but  little  of  that  reform,  of  which 
much  was  demanded.  The  Queen  and  her  coterie  were  ex- 
travagant and  unpopular ;  her  influence  over  the  King  i(as 
made  subservient  to  the  ambition  of  the  great ;  and  die  and 
her  party,  in  the  midst  of  the  luxury  and^dissipatioa  of  (etesr 
made  and  unmade  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  The  most  an^ 
tag<mist  principles  were  at  work :  the  court  was  slumbering oo- 
the  brink  of  a  volcano,  dreaming  of  the  grandeur  atid  the  alv 
soluUsm  of  former  reigns ;  the  thoughts  of  the  people  were  all' 
tending  to  innovation ;  and  thev  were  not  without  an  abettor. 
In  the  history  of  France  it  will  be  found  that  some  prince  of 
•the  reigning  dynasty  has  frequently  placed  himself  in  the 
foreground  of  the  popular  interests.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  became  patron  of  the  low 
party. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  clergy,  and  the  nobflity,  had 
enrolled  themselves  under  the  banner  of  jihilowphy  ;  and  the 
new  ideas  which  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  had  found  a 
safety-valve  in  epigrams,  and  jeux  d^esprii,  and  had  suocess- 
fuUy  strugp;ied  for  a  more  developed  existence  from  the  press,^ 
under  Louis  XV.,  now  became  fixed  principles  of  thought,  ami 
topics  of  animated  and  earnest  conversation. 

The  elements  of  a  more  organised  opposition  to  the  existing 
state  of  things,  and  a  rallying  point  for  reformers  which  gave 
dignity  to  their  cause,  were  to  be  found  in  their  parliaments. 
These  courts  of  judicature,  which  had  preserved  the  ancient 
function  of  registering  the  royal  edicts  before  they  became 
law,  were  conseouentlv  the  natural  moderators  of  the  regal 
power,  and  sensible  of  the  want  of  a  firm  basis  for  a  privilege 
m  itself  so  important,  and  yet  of  so  little  avail  against  an  ar- 

*  Partieulmrly  in  the  earn  of  Um  DieHmnairc  Enc^iehpiduf^M. 
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l>ftrary  «>yereigD,  they  courted  the  popular  favor  for  their  sup- 
{K>rt. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  France  during  the  years  that  pre- 
<seded  the  Revolution.  At  length,  in  the  ruined  state  of  the 
•finances,  a  royal  edict  was  issued  for  a  new  loan  of  between 
three  and  four  millions  sterling.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  re- 
monstrated, and  the  Sang  discovered  his  resentment  at  their 
t)oldne8S.  ft  became  necessary  to  have  some  public  body  to 
appeal  to,  more  compliant  than  the  parliament,  and,  on  the 
13th  of  January  1787,  Calonne,  the  minister,  convoked  the 
Assembly  of  Notables,  or  principal  persons,  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  selected  by  the  King  himself.  This  body  had  last 
met  in  162^  under  Louis  XIII.,  when  it  was  called  together  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  Richelieu. 

The  X/otables  met  on  the  22d  of  February,  and  Calonne 
proposed  to  them  a  plan  of  taxation  which  was  to  include  the 
nobles,  the  clergjr,  a^nd  the  magistrates,  who  had  hitherto  been 
exempt.  The  privileged  orders  determined  to  let  France  sink 
with  the  millstone  of  the  debt  about  her  neck,  rather  than 
make  any  attempt  to  restore  public  confidence,  by  bearing 
their  proportionate  share  in  the  burdens  of  the  state :  Calonne 
resigned,  and  Lomenie  de  Brienne  entered  on  office,  with  the 
alarming  fact  before  him,  reported  by  the  Notables,  that  there 
was  an  annual  deficiency  in  the  revenue  of  nearly  six  millions 
sterling,  and  a  debt  of  fifty  millions,  up  to  1786.  The  Nota- 
bles were  dissolved,  and  the  convocation  of  the  States-Gene- 
ral was  now  talked  of.  The  report  of  the  plan  for  assembling 
this  body,  which  had  previously  been  insisted  on  by  the  par- 
liament, ran  like  an  electric  shock  through  all  orders  of  the 
community,  and  excited  a  still  higher  flush  of  expectation 
among  the  people,  than  that  which  followed  the  convoking  of 
the  Notables. 

.The  English  republican  Henry  Neville,  in  his  Plato  Redivi" 
vn$,  published  in  1^1,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  pre- 
dieted  the  decline  of  the  French  monarchy  whenever  the  King 
himself  should  cease  to  dazzle  the  nation  with  the  meteor  lieht 
of  military  glory,  and  it  should  become  necessary  to  assemble 
the  States-General,  which  consisted  of  deputies  elected  by  the 
three  estates,  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  ]>eople  at  large. 
They  had  not  met  since  1614, — ^so  trulv  did  Louis  Al  V.  express 
the  spirit  of  the  Bourbon  kings,  when  he  said  *  I  am  the  State.' 
The  court  was  compelled,  ngainst  its  will,  after  a  year's  strug- 
gle, to  convoke  the  States  for  May  1789 ;  and  the  nobles  and 
higher  clergy,  fearful  of  the  popular  pretensions  to  liberty  and 
equality,  viewed  the  measure  with  jealousy  and  alarm. 

Necker,  who  was  now  minister,  hoped  to  bring  about  a  peace- 
able  transition  from  an  absolute  to  a  constitutional  monarchjr ; 
and  he  called  together  a  second  assembly  of  the  Notables,  in 
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order,  if  poarible,  to  double  tlie  number  of  deputies  tBat  stMOfM 
be  elected  from  the  fiers-ef of;  or  commoos,  to  oompose  tbe 
Staies-Generai.  The  Notables  would  not  sanction  the  exten- 
sion of  the  popular  principle ;  and  Neclcer  persuaded  Louis  to 
issue  an  arrit  granting  that  the  representation  of  the  com- 
mons  should  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  nobility  and  die 
clergy  together. 

In  the  principal  cities  of  France,  and  especially  in  Parian 
clubs  were  now  formed,  in  which  politics  became  the  theme 
of  declamation  and  dispute ;  and  the  nn^rits  of  the  King,  the 
ministers,  the  nobles,  and  the  clerey,  were  freely  and  viotently 
discussed.  Blood  was  shed  on  the%th  of  April  1789,  in  a  fierce 
conflict  between  the  mob  and  the  military,  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  in  consequence  of  a  tumult  which  arose  from  a  report 
that  a  wealthy  manufacturer  in  that  quarter  was  an  enemy 
to  the  tiers-^tat ; — also  that  he  had  reduced  his  workmea^s 
wages. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Necker,  on  his  being  recalled  to 
the  premiership  and  the  finance,  was  the  restoration  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  which  for  its  refusal  to  register  the  taxes 
that  had  been  proposed  by  Colonne,  bad  been  exiled  to  Trojres. 
The  parliament  sought  to  obtain  from  the  King  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  taxation  among  all  orders  of  the  state,  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  obnoxious  leitres  de 
cached  or  secret  warrants,  by  means  of  which  almost  any  act 
of  despotism  might  be  accomplished  without  assigning  a  rea- 
son. The  States-Gemehal,  who  were  to  remedy  all  evik, 
opened  their  session,  the  first  time  for  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  years,  on  the  5th  of  May,  after  the  elections  had  produoed* 
the  greatest  excitement  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  apd  the  gov- 
ernment allowed  this  crisis  to  arrive  without  having  attempted 
to  frame  any  grand  remedial  measures;  while  the  Queen's 
court  had  occupied  itself  in  deciding  what  costume  each  es- 
tate  was  to  wear  during  the  sittings :  and  to  mark  its  contempt 
for  the  tiersMat,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  was  made  to  give 
orders  that  they  should  wear  the  chapeau  dabaxid*  or  slouched 
flapping  hat,  without  band  or  loop. 

'  The  States  met  at  the  palace  of  Versailles,  in  the  vast  hall 
called  la  Salle  des  Menus^  which  was  decorated  with  all  the 
splendor  of  the  old  regime ;  and  the  nobility  and  clergy  figured 
in  all  the  pride  of  plumes,  and  gold,  and  ecclesiastical  pomp ; 
while  the  unhappy  Louis,  from  a  magnificent  throne,  opened 
the  sitting  by  a  speech  in  which  he  censured  the  popular  en- 
thusiasm for  innovation,  pointed  out  the  situation  or  France, 
and  recommended  unity  to  the  three  orders :  he  then  sat  down 

*  Clabaud  signifies  a  clown. 
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amidst  applauses.    It  was  a  moment  of  joy  and  hope : — ^but 
the  Revolution  had  begun. 

Disputes  arose  respecting  the  manner  of  voting,  the  nobles 
and  the  clergy  contending  for  the  vote  by  orders,  and  not  by 
iDdivldual  numbers,  each  order  previously  arranging  its  vote 
according  to  its  o^i^. majority.  The  commons  refused  to  be 
thus  extinguished,  and  tlie}rti[eclined  taking  any  part  in  public 
business  on  this  principle.  A  month  spent  in  delay  had  ^iven 
time  for  the  iiers-etat  to  be  borne  up  by  the  increasing  tide  of 
popular  opinion ;  and,  led  on  by  Malouet,  Mirabeau,  SidyeSi 
and  Le  Grand, — and  eountenanced  by  several  deputies  who 
bad  left  the  order  of  the  clerey,  the  tiers  HaU  on  the  17th  of 
June,  assumed  the  name  of  the  National  Assembly,  whose 
l^rand  object  was  the  formation  of  a  constitution. 

From  this  moment,  the  Kin^  and  the  commons  were  at  open 
bostilities,  and  that  struggle,  destined  to  be  so  tremendous,  nad 
at  length  beg[un  which  had  longheen  impending  between  the 
buman  mind  in  its  increased  development,  and  the  inveterate 
abuses  of  the  government, — despotism  and  prodigality,  a  throne 
based  on  the  wrecks  of  the  feudal  system,  a  haughty  aristocra- 
cy, a  court  which  had  long  been  a  gilded  sink  of  iniquity,  a 
clergy  under  whose  sway  the  moral  principle  of  t^e  nation 
bad  become  almost  extinct,  while  war  was  re^r^ed  as  the 
chief  glory, — a  religion  which  had  laid  open  Chnsdanity  itself^ 
the  only  safeguard  of  human  passions,  to  the  attacks  of  a  li- 
centious  infidelity. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Louis  commanded  the  commons  to  dis- 
solve, and  afterwards  ordered  the  nobility  and  clergy  to  unite 
with  them,  in  order  to  neutralise  their  acts, — the  arm  of  kingly 
power  was  already  paralysed.  The  King  refused  to  withdraw 
the  assembling  troops ;  Necker,  the  popular  and  well-inten- 
tioned minister,  was  dismissed  ;  and  the  next  day,  July  12th, 
tumult  and  confusion  reigned  through  Paris,  and  continued 
for  three  days.  C>n  the  14th,  the  mob  obtained  arms  from  the 
H6lel  des  Invalides,  and  after  a  sanguinarjr  conflict  of  four 
hours,  the  obnoxious  fortress-prison,  the  Bastille,  was  stormed. 
Lafayette  was  now  universally  chosen  to  command  the  national 
guard.  The  unfortunate  King  went  to  Paris,  and  amidst  loud 
applauses  received  the  Iri-colored  cockade  from  Bailly,  the 

S resident  of  the  Assembly.  Necker  was  recalled ;  and  the 
rst  scene  of  popular  insurrection  ended. 
The  feudal  rights  of  the  privileged  orders  were  formally 
abolished  by  the  Assembly ;  and  Louis  was  declared  to  be  the 
•  Restorer  of  the  Liberties  of  Prance ;'  nevertheless,  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September,  the  popular  excitement 
was  not  calmed : — the  disease  of  the  body-politic  had  too  far 
advanced,  and  the  inefficient  and  extorted  remedies  came  be- 
yond the  eleventh  hour.   The  infatuated  conduct  of  the  court» 
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moreorert  did  bot  exasperate  the  mischief;  for  at  their  haaqoet 
at  Versaillesi  the  national  cockade  was  contemptoousl  j  tiaa- 
pled  under  fool.  On  the  dth  of  October  the  national  gaud 
could  no  longer  control  the  people,  and  many  thousands,  chiellj 
women,  instigated  immediately  by  want,  raised  the  cry»«  Bread ! 
bread  !— to  Versailles !'  After  horrid  scenes  of  blood,  the  be- 
maddened  furies  consented  to  return  to  Paris,  only  on  condi- 
tion of  being  accompanied  by  the  King  and  Queen,  who  were 
compelled,  on  the  6tb,  to  set  oiT  to  the  Tuileries,  amidst  dumli 
of '  Vive  le  Roi !'  The  National  Assembly  followed  the  Kingto 
Paris  on  the  19th;  and  by  this  time  the  storm  had  become  m 
alarming  that  many  of  the  privileged  orders  fled  firom  it  to  oAv 
countries. 

The  Assembly,  amon^  other  decrees,  pronounced  die  estates 
of  the  church  to  be  national  property ;  religious  ordeis  were 
suppressed ;  the  arbitralion  of  war  and  peace  wa&declaied  to 
belong  to  the  Assembly ;  and  all  distinctions  of  rank  were 
abolished.  The  F^diration  of  July  14th,  1790^  seemed  ior  t 
moment  to  jive  the  promise  of  peace ;  for  on  this  day,  the  an- 
niveiwy  of  the  takmg  of  the  Bastille,  a  vast  assembly  met  ia 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  the  King,  followed  by  the  other  ao- 
thorities,  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new  ConsUtution  whick 
had  been  decreed  by  the  National  Assembly.  At  ths  festival, 
all  appeared  unanimity,  and  good  &ith ;  and  universal  joy 
seemed  to  prevail.  A&irs,  however^  soon  resumed  their  &- 
mer  attitude :  the  court  still  sought  to  counteract  the  revo- 
lution ;  while  its  friends  were  not  less  active  in  maintaining 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1791,  the  King  and  the  royal  fanulv, 
endeavored  to  make  their  escape  from  the  Tuilo^i^  but  th^ 
were  overtaken  in  Lorraine,  and  brought  back  to  Paris.  Tte 
republican  members  of  the  Assembly  now  began  openlv  to 
broach  their  doctrines;  but  the  majority,  with  layette  and 
BaUly  at  their  head,  after  spending  three  years  in  endeavor- 
mg  to  estabtishmg  a  constitutional  monarchy,  w^re  not  pre- 
pared  for  so  entire  a  change.  A  second  revolution  was  ripen- 
mg,  in  opposition  to  the  first,  by  the  agency  of  the  Club  itet 
had  been  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  convent  of  the  Jacobins* 
and  agitation  hourly  increased  in  Paris.  An  immense  mufeil 
tude  met  m  the  Champ  de  Mars,  to  petition  the  Assembly  to 
dethrone  the  King,  when  the  national  guards  were  order^  to 
IRre,  and  terror  and  death  were  dealt  among  the  crowd.  The 
mixed  republican  party,  or  Girondists,  originally  deputies  fram 
La  Gironde,  gained  ground ;  and  Danton,  Brissot,  I^smoulina 
and  others,  were  at  their  head.  The  term  for  the  sitting  of 
flie  National,  or  ConsUtuent  Assembly  ended  on  the  30ih  rf 
September,  and  unhappily  for  fVance  they  had  prevSmly 
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ag^reed  that  no  member  of  their  body  should  form  part  of  a 
second  assembly. 

The  next  body,  called  the  Legislative  Assemblt,  elected 
according  to  the  new  lawSi  succeeded  to  the  National  Assem. 
bly«  on  the  1st  of  October.    A  Girondist  ministr}r  was  now  in- 
evitable ;  and  amidst  the  gathering  storm  of  foreign  war,  they 
began  to  exchange  the  monarchy  for  a  republic.    The  mob 
became  the  instrument  of  the  most  violent  oi  the  republicans ; 
and  the  attacks  of  the  20th  of  June,  and  the  10th  of  August, 
17929  on  the  Tuileries,  gave  the  reins  to  democracy,  and  to 
forty  days  of  anarchy.  On  the  former  of  these  two  da^s,  Louis 
was  compelled  to  put  on  the  cap  of  liberty,  and  to  drmk  wine 
to  the  health  of  the  nation.    On  the  10th  of  August,  the  miser- 
able king  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  palace  to  the  Assembly 
for  protection,  and  afler  his  departure  scenes  ensued  at  the 
contemplation  of  which  humanity  turns  pale.  A  dreadful  con- 
flict took  place  between  1,200  of  the  Swiss  guards,  and  a  mob 
of  10,000  of  the  people  and  national  guards ;  the  knell  of  de^th 
rung  in  the  sound  of  the  tocsin,  amidst  the  cry  '  to  arms !  to 
arms !'  and  the  roar  of  cannon  and  musketry  proclaimed  de- 
struction.  A  general  massacre  of  the  royal  servants  continued 
for  two  hours ;  nearly  800  of  the  Swiss  euards  were  killedy 
after  showering  down  a  desperate  fire  on  the  mob ;  the  palace 
and  garden  were  one  appalling  scene  of  massacre  and  olood ; 
heaps  of  itiangled  bodies  were  piled  one  on  another  in  the  Place 
du  Carrousel,  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet.    The  flam^  from 
the  burning  barracks,  the  stench  from  the  consuming  dead,  the 
scattered  tx>dies  stripped  of  their  clothing,  some  still  easping 
as  they  lay  amidst  living  men  sunk  in  intoxication,  and  limbs 
separated  from  their  bleeding  trunks,  filled  up  the  dreadful 
scene. 

The  King  was  now  suspended  from  his  functions,  and  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Temple,  with  the  Queen,  their  son,  and  the 
Princess  Elizabeth.  It  was  from  this  time  that  the  conflicting 
elements  of  human  passion  were  aroused  to  their  most  furious 
and  destructive  energy.  On  the  2d  of  September,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  infamous  Danton,  and  the  terrible  committee 
of  Public  Safety,  commenced  the  horrors  attending  the  massa- 
cre of  all  ihe  prisoners  who  had  been  accused  of  hostility  to 
the  existing  state  of  things.  These  bloody  orgies  lasted  for 
four  days,  during  which,  thousands  of  defenceless  beings  were 
murdered,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  most  savage  and 
atrocious  barbarism.  Danton  had  become  a  member  of  the 
*  Commune  of  Paris,'  aself-electdU  body  which  had  risen  amidst 
the  confusion  that  followed  on  the  fall  of  the  throne,  and  had 
attempted  to  seizd  the  government.  This  party  now  succeed- 
ed in  supplanting  the  Assembly,  and  assumed  the  reins  of 
power,  on  the  2l8t  of  September,  under  the  name  of  the  Na- 
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TKmAL  Commmrar.  Od  their  first  day  of  meefingt  ropHtf 
was  declared  to  be  eternally  abolished  in  France ;  and  tfe 
next  day  it  was  determined  that  all  acts  of  state  should  be  da^ 
firom  this  the  epoch  of  the  Remtblic.  The  chief  parties  in  the 
ConveDtioQ  were  the  Girondists  or  Brissotines,  and  the  Moun- 
tain party.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Gii^ODdists.  or 
the  more  moderate  republicans,  were  Brissot  and  Coodorcet ; 
of  the  Mountainists,  so  called  from  the  upper  seats  which  tbej 
occupied  in  the  hall,  the  chief  leaders  were  the  notorious  Dan- 
tOQ,  Robespierre,  Marat,  and  Collot  d'Herbois. 

The  Girondists  were  anxious  to  puuish  the  instigators  of  the 
massacre  of  the  prisoaers ;  but  the  Mountain  party,  supported 
by  the  clubs  and  by  the  mob,  found  means  of  defeating  this 
object,  and  were  always  able  to  resist  the  strenuous  attemnte  of 
the  Girondists  on  behalf  of  the  King,  whose  life  the  latter 
wished  to  spare,  though  they  had  united  in  dethroning  him. 
Tlie  Mountainists  prevailed,  and  the  unfortunate  Louis  wm 
decapitated  on  the  21st  of  January,  1793. 

The  republicans  had  now  to  contend  against  a  coalition  of 
several  of  the  European  powers,  including  England ;  and  a 
civil  war  broke  out  in  La  Vendee.  Amidst  the  confusion  of 
parties,  and  the  contest  for  power,  the  country  was  divided, 
some  holding  with  the  Mountain  party,  others  declaring  for 
moderation ;  but  the  Girondists  were  no  longer  able  to  main- 
tain their  ground,  and  the  Convention  came  under  the  dicta- 
ion  of  the  populace.  The  heads  of  the  democracy  seemed 
actuated  by  a  frenzied  desperation :  arming  themselves  with 
iury,  they  sought  to  establish  their  authority  by  inspiring  ter- 
ror ;  and  Denton,  Robespierre,  and  Marat,  ruled  by  the  revoio- 
^nary  tribunal  and  the  guillotine. 

During  the  nrogress  and  continuance  of  anarchy  and  blood- 
shed, endless  atssensions  and  confusion  arose,  as  was  to  be  ao- 
Jcipated,  among  the  fiendish  leaders  of  the  republic  them- 
lelves— each  being  anxious  to  supplant  the  other,  and  deter- 
Siined  to  crush  by  a  bloody  despotism  all  who  opposed.  The 
Mountain  party  of  tbe  Convention  had  endeaM>red  to  cloak 
their  designs  against  the  Girondists,  and  their  aim  at  dictato- 
rial power,  by  forming  from  their  own  partisans  the  Ccmite  ie 
Salut  PubUcj  on  pretence  of  better  ptoviding  for  the  welfare 
of  the  republic.  The  Girondists  were  soon  completely  over- 
powered ;  and  the  Committee,  with  Rot)espierre  at  its  head, 
obtained  the  ascendency  over  the  Convention,  and  ruled  the 
destiny  of  France  for  nine  ar  ten  ninths,  with  a  series  of  exe- 
cutions and  slaughters.  Marat  was  assassinated  by  a  womaOi 
and  Rofctespierre  became  master  of  the  republic. 

In  1798,  the  Queen,  MaricAntoinetle,  was  beheaded  ;  and 
aoon  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Louis's  sister  Eliza- 
beth, were  also  brought  to  the  block.    This  was  the  terrific 
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"dgn  or  that  athefsm  and  sanguinary  tyranny,  which  cast  off 
M  restraints  human  and  divine,  ana  perpetrated  a  series  of 
itroclties  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  nations. 
\s  though  to  remove  every  lingering  sense  of  moral  oblie^tion, 
religion  was  wholly  sacrinced  to  give  place  to  atheism.  Gobet, 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  publicly  renounced  Christianity,  a  melan« 
choly  close  to  the  career  of  Romanism,  which  had  done  so  little 
to  imbue  the  nation  with  moral  principle.  The  churches  were 
shut  up ;  public  worship  was  abolished ;  death  was  pronounced 
to  bean  endless  sleep ;  and  among  other  orgies  that  were  substi- 
tuted for  religion,  the  festival  of  the  goddess  of  reason  was  cele. 
brated  at  Notre  Dame.  The  revolutionary  tribunal  hurried  its 
▼ictims  to  the  guillotine,  untried  and  unheard.  It  was  enough 
that  their  names  were  on  the  daily  list  of  the  proscribed ;  and 
the  summary  nature  of  the  process  of  extermination  often  pro- 
duced mistakes  in  names,  wnich  caused  the  death  of  those  who 
liad  not  even  been  accused ! 

At  Paris,  Bourdeaux,  Lyons,  Nantes,  Toulon,  Arras,  Stras- 
burg,  and  many  other  places,  the  same  appalling  tragedies 
inrere  acted ;  and  the  soil  of  France  was  steeped  in  the  blood 
of  her  children,  as  it  flowed  from  the  scaffold, — or  by  the  yet 
more  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  sword, — ^the  fusilleule, — ^the 
grape-shot,^or  by  drowning,  and  various  modes  of  death. 
The  fury  of  the  republicans  was  exasperated  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  royalists,  who  hoped  to  profit  by  the  spectacle  that 
France  presented  to  astonished  Europe ;  and  Robespierre  de- 
clared that  the  system  of  terror  was  necessary  to  give  strength 
to  the  eovernm^nt,  and  to  consolidate  the  friends  of  the  repub- 
lic agamst  domestic  and  foreign  enemies.    This  cruel  despot 
was  himself  but  the  instrument  of  the  vilest  scum  of  society, 
who,  actuated  by  the  love  of  plunder,  and  the  most  brutal  pas- 
sions, and  having  gained  the  mastery,  were  resolved  to  des- 
troy all  who  did  not  go  forward  with  the  full  tide  of  democ^ 
racy.    Prudhomme,  himself  a  republican,  estimates  the  num- 
ber who  perished  in  the  butchery  of  the  Revolution  at  consid- 
erably more  than  a  million, — without  including  the  massa- 
cres at  Versailles,  the  Abbaye,  the  Carmes,  and  other  prisons, 
— ^Ihe  victims  of  Avignon,  and  of  B^doin,  —  nor  those  who 
were  shot  at  Toulon  and  Marseilles,  after  the  sieges  of  those 
cities.* 

*  Prudhomme,  Tictimes  de  la  Revolution. 

Of  the  torrents  of  blood  that  were  shed  in  Paris,  donng  the  'Reiffn  of 
Terror/  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  statement  of  Rioufle,  an  eye 
witness,  in  his  M6aioires  d'un  D6tenu.  Amon^  other  horrid  details,  he 
says— 'Dejllun  aqu^uc  immense  qui  devoit  votturer  de  Bang  avoit  6Ui 
creusfe  I  la  place  St.  Anioine  Disons-le,  guelquo  horrible  qii  il  soit  de  le 
dirs,  teas  lea  jours  le  sang  humain  se  puisoit  parseauz,  et  quatre  homraes 
icaient  occupfes,  au  momeot  de  TexMution  it  las  vider  dans  cet  aqu^uc 
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Amidst  theooUitioD  of  infuriatod  parties,  the  ringleBden  of 
be  republiciios  became  successively  the  judges  and  the  oon- 
iemned ;  and  Hebeit*  Dantooy  and  many  others*  were  guillotiii- 
li.  At  length,  aAer  the  commotions  ot  the  9th  Thennidor,*  Bo- 
hespkne,  the  dictator,  himself^  and  one  hundred  and  four 
others*  shared  the  fate  which  they  had  inflicted  on  nmiltitudes ; 
vnd  the  most  bloody  scene  of  the  Bevolution  ended.  The 
Convention  now  received  an  infusion  from  the  friends  of 
order  and  constitutional  government;  and- a  number  of  the 
most  violent  democrats  were  executed.  After  a  severe  strag- 
gle of  parties,  during  the  progress  of  which  even  the  advo- 
cates &r  royalty  began  to  take  coura^  a  new  constitutJoD 
was  piepared ;  and  on  the  13th  Vindtoiuure,f  after  more  blood 
had  oeen  shed  in  a  civil  commotion  in  Pari^  the  govarmient 
was  appointed  to  consist  of  two  representative  bodies  called 
Councils,  and  an  Executive  of  five  persons,  to  be  called  Tbb 
DoucTOET,  which  held  its  first  sitting  on  the  28th  of  October 
1795.  From  this  tiine  the  tide  of  revolution  began  to  turn, 
and  continued  to  ebb,  with  fluctuations,  until  it  subsidod  into 
a  monarchy  without  the  name. 

The  Directory  found,  at  home,  a  bankrupt  exchequer,  and 
civil  discord ;  and,  abroad,  powerful  enemies, — ^yet  the  French 
republic,  liberated  from  the  dictation  of  secret  committees 
and  communal  factions,  was  able  to  maintain  itself  amidst  the 
lemainuifl;  elements  of  disorganization ;  and  the  astonishing 
success  that  had  all  along  attended  the  French  arms  abroad 
while  revolutions  had  rapidly  succeeded  each  other  at  bnme^ 
threw  a  warlike  glory  arounci  the  republic,  which,  in  process  of 
lime,  prepared  toe  way  for  its  trannormation  into  nothing  less 
than  a  military  despotism.  But  at  present,  the  contests  far 
power  still  continued,  though  in  a  diflerent  manner  from  be- 
lore.  There  were  now  more  consniracies,  and  fewer  tumults 
and  riots: — but  these  plots,  whetner  royal,  or  hyper-demo- 
cratical,  were  in  general  detected  and  defeated. 

In  1797,  however,  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Fnictidor4  as 
it  is  called,  took  place,  in  consequence  of  a  collision  between 
the  legislative  and  the  executive  powers.  The  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  gave  indications  of  being  in  the  way  to  a 
counter-revolution,  and  in  the  South  of  France  the  renewed 
hopes  of  the  royalists  occasioned  fresh  disturbances  and  mss- 
sacres.  Another  crisis  seemed  impending,  and  the  Directory, 
by  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  army,  re-established  their  power. 

*  July  27, 1794.    On  the  ftU  of  the  mgal  powetr,  the  repabliema  dila 
had  been  eetabtiBhed;  the  namee  of  the  months  were  changed;  the? 
were  all  made  equal  in  lencth,  and  five  days  were  added ;  the  Sabbath 
waa  aboliahed,  and  the  week  was  made  to  oonaiat  of  ten  dava. 
t  4th  October  1796.  1 4th  September. 
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That  the  times  were  altered  for  the  better,  was  shown  by 
the  punishment  that  was  inflicted  on  the  deputies  who 
varere  obnoxious  to  the  men  in  power:  they  were  banished 
from  France. 

By  the  spring  of  1799,  Jacobinism  had  again  recruited 
its  strength;  the  ciubs  revived;  and  the  elections  were 
inflaenced  by  the  reaction.  Defeat  had  in  some  instances 
overtalcen  the  French  arms :  this  was  an  unpopulcu*  con- 
templation. The  Directory  also  became  divided,  Moidin 
and  Gohier  being  strenuous  republicans,  while  Sidles, 
Barras,  and  Roger-Ducos,  were  inclined  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  power.  The  speedy  dissolution  of  the  Directorial 
Government  became  evident;  and  every  remnant  of  what 
could  be  regarded  as  constitutional  authority  was  ezpir- 
mf^.  Appearances  held  out  the  apprehension  that  the 
spurit  of  revolution  might  again  be  evoked  to  fury,  and 
might  riot  afresh  over  a  new  scene  of  disorganization  and 
anarchy :  but  the  destinies  of  France  were  now  to  be  wield- 
ed by  another  hand,  the  heterogenous  elements  of  discord 
and  confusion  to  be  repressed  by  a  new  power,  and  the 
reins  of  government  were  about  to  be  held  in  a  mightier 
grasp. 

Napolbon  Bonapabte,  of  a  family  of  rank  in  Corsica, 
had  in  early  life  entered  the  French  army,  and  in  the  in- 
surrection of  the  Sections  of  Paris,  on  the  celebrated  13th 
Yindemiaire,  the  victory  obtained  hy  the  Convention  was 
attributed  to  the  military  skill  of  this  young  officer,  then 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  A  few  months  aflerwards,  he 
was  appointed  General  in  Chief  of  the  army  that  was 
destineo  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  republic  in  Italy,  and 
to  oppose  the  existing  coalition  of  half  Europe  against 
France. 

His  campaign  in  Italy  was  one  continued  series  of 
splendid  victories,  obtained  with  a  rapidity  that  produced 
the  most  enthusiastic  admiration  in  France,  and  spread 
his  name  through  Europe.  After  compelling  the  conti- 
nental powers  to  make  peace  with  the  Republic,  he  return- 
ed to  Paris,  having  been  absaiit  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
was  loflided  with  honours :  but  he  aspired  after  something 
more.  The  Directory  dreaded  his  popularity,  trembled 
for  their  own  power,  and  resolved  to  amuse  the  ambitioua 
General  by  proposing  to  him  the  invasion  of  Eneland. 
The  'Army  of  England,*  however,  was  destined  for  Egypt; 
and  Bonaparte,  who  saw  that  France  was  scarcely^  rip» 
for  his  wishes,  accepted  the  command ;  and  the  thunder  of 
his  arms,  which  had  recently  been  heard  beyond  the  Alps, 
now  re-echoed  from  the  Pyramids  of  the  Nile. 
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After  gaining  new  Tictories,  and  organiziii^  a  repidi* 
lican  go^emment  for  Egypt,  he  left  the  expeditiott,  |ire- 
viously  to  the  final  successes  of  the  English  in  that  country, 
and  hastened  back  to  France,  where  his  journey  from 
Frijus  to  Pans  was  one  continual  triumph.  Tte  time 
was  come  for  a  decisive  movement  towards  that  object 
which  had  long  filled  his  imagination,  and  the  effort  was 
snccessfuL 

France  was  torn  by  factions :  civil  war  ra^d  once  more 
in  the  west ;  the  finances  were  in  a  state  of  ruin;  the  Di- 
rectory was  feeble;  many  oftheCouncU  of  Five  Hundred 
desired  the  public  good,  but  they  were  divided,  and  coidd 
not  govern  the  turbulent  elements  that  again  portended 
storm.  The  Directory  received  Bonaparte  with  shynessi 
and  wished  once  more  to  honour  him  withfUety  and  then 
to  send  him  again  into  the  field  with  a  new<x>nmiand ;  but 
they  had  to  do  with  a  man  who  was  something  more  than 
a  mere  soldier,  one  who  understood  his  position,  and  had 
resolved  to  take  advantage  of  it  The  demand  for  a  change 
in  the  government  was  universal :  and  the  favourite  Ge- 
neral was  visited  by  some  of  all  parties. 

Those  republicans  who  possessed  the  most  of  patriotism 
hoped  to  nnd  in  him  a  Washington,  while  Uie  royalists 
dreamed  of  another  Monk ;  but  Bonaparte  had  harangued 
his  soldiers  in  Egypt  on  the  glory  of  the  Roman  arms,  and 
he  breathed  more  of  Cssar ;  he  had  acquired  immense 
popularity  by  his  military  talents,  and  his  thoughts  were 
rather  those  of  CromweL  The  virtues  of  a  Washiagtcm 
would  have  found  no  setded  basis  on  which  to  act,  amid 
the  ever-shifting  sands  of  revolution,  and  it  required  a  more 
iron  handed  ffrasp  to  restain  the  yet  stormy  elements: 
nor  would  it  have  been  possible  for  kingly  state  to  have 
found  security  where  the  throne  had  b^n  so  completely 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  all  things  were  so  changed.  The 
only  curb  strong  enough  to  rein  in  the  still  restless  spirit 
of  the  revolution,  was  a  military  despotism  under  the  name 
of  a  republic. 

Sidyes  was  the  grand  mover  on  behalf  of  Bonaparte,  in 
overturning  the  constitution  of  the  year  III.,  or  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Directory.  Talleyrand,  Fouch6,  LucienBona^ 
parte,  and  most  of  the  generals  then  at  Paris,  were  united 
m  the  plot  Fears  were  entertained  respecting  the  Coun- 
cil of  Five  Hundred,  and  the  democracy  of  the  Faux- 
bourgs  of  Paris  I  but  the  Council  of  the  Ancients  decreed 
the  removal  of  the  representatives  to  St  Cloud,  and  gave 
to  Bonaparte  the  command  of  the  armed  force.  The  two 
Councils  opened  thehr  respective  sittings  on  the  IStli  Bra- 
maire,  the  9th  of  November,  1799 1  and  while  confiuioa 
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reigned  in  the  Assembly,  and  a  strong  outcry  arose  against 
a  ^dictaiorsht]^,^  Bonaparte  suddenly  appeared  at  the  door 
of  the  hall,  with  the  bristling  bayonets  of  his  victorious 
troops  in  his  train.  This  roused  the  Assembly  to  indig- 
nation ;  and  amidst  reproaches  and  shouts  of  a  6a«,  d  bos 
le  dictateur  ! — moturons  d  notre  paste  ! — vive  la  republique  ! 
— vive  la  constitution  ! — a  bos  ! — a  bos  !  Bonaparte,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  head  armies  amidst  showers  of 
balls,  is  said  to  have  turned  pale,  and  to  have  fallen,  as  in 
a  swoon,  into  the  arms  of  his  soldiers.  Encouraged,  how- 
ever, by  his  brother  Lucien,  by  Sieves,  and  by  his  generals, 
be  adhered  to  the  design  of  supplanting  the  existing  go- 
vernment ;  and  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  were  dis- 
persed by  the  troops,  in  the  name  of 'Creneral  Bonaparte.' 

The  deputies  who  were  favourable  to  his  views  were 
immediately  re-assembled;  and  by  Uiem  the  Directorial 
Government  was  abolished,  and  a  Consulate  appointed 
consisting  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Sidyes,  and  Rogef- 
Ducos.  The  two  Councils  of  the  Directory  gave  place  to 
legislative  commissions,  whose  office  it  was  to  frame  tha 
Consular  Constitution,  which  was  no  oth^r  than  an  abso- 
lute government.  A  Senate  was  formed  consisting  of  a 
Tribunate  of  one  hundred,  and  a  Legislative  Body  of  three 
hundred ;  whose  nomination,  and  whose  functions,  were 
under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Consuls.  In  a  few 
weeks,  Sidyes  and  Roger- Duces,  became  members  of  the 
Senate ;  and  Cambacdres  and  Lebrun  were  now  the  col- 
leagues of  Bonaparte,  the  First  Consul.  But  in  this  tri- 
amvirate,  the  head  completely  governed  the  inferior  mem- 
bers ;  for  the  two  Consuls  had  power  only  to  give  their 
advice  to  the  first,  as  little  more  than  his  ministers. 

The  new  Constitution  was  enthusiastically  received  by 
the  French,  when  formally  submitted  to  them ;  and  Bona- 
parte was  in  fiill  march  towards  absolute  power.  Political 
societies  were  forbidden ;  the  number  of  journals  was 
limited  ;  a  censorship  of  the  press  was  instituted ;  and  an 
active  and  watchful  police  was  organized.  Whatever 
discontents  all  this  occasioned,  it  was  readily  submitted  to 
by  the  nation  at  large:  for  the  French  had  no  idea  of 
genuine  political  freedom ;  or  if  they  had  once  caught  a 
glimpse  of  it,  all.  was  lost  in  the  fierce  tvranny  which  afler 
a  time  had  become  the  evil  genius  of  tne  revolution.  Mi- 
litary glory,  moreover,  was  the  national  passage;  and 
this  destructive  kind  of^  vanity  Bonaparte  was  but  too  well 
able  to  gratify.  The  Consulate  was  established,  in  No- 
vember 1799 ;  and  in  less  than  three  years,  Bonaparte  was 
made  Consul  for  life,  having  previously  been  appointed 
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for  ten  years.    His  power  increased,  and  on  the  2d  of  Oe^ 
cember,  1804,  he  becanie£mperor  of  the  French. 

Such  was  the  rise  of  a  man,  who,  for  fifteen  years,  kept 
the  world  in  agitation  and  astonishment ;  for  his  name,  and 
his  extraordinary  achievements  on  the  disastrous  arena 
of  arms,  were  known,  and  inspired  terror,  wherever  mo- 
dern civilization  had  facilitated  the  intercourse  of  man- 
kind ;  and  were  a  sort  of  watchword  of  alarm,  on  the  lips 
both  of  childhood  and  of  age.  Emerging  lOce  a  comet 
from  the  chaos  of  the  French  revolution,  he  soon  attracted 
the  eyes  of  all  to  the  portentous  prodigy  which  he  present- 
ed to  view,  as  he  overshadowed  yet  more  and  more  of  ttie 
pohtical  horizon,  and  advanced  to  the  perihelion  of  his 
power,  with  a  movementthat  confounded  all  ordinary  cal- 
culation by  its  rapidity,  disturbed  all  the  stars  of  the  political 
hemisphere  in  their  orbits,  hurled  many  down  from  their 
places,  swe^  away  ancient  dynasties,  and  changed  tlie 
geography  of  Europe.    % 

The  series  of  victories  bv  which,  during  this  period,  be 
dazzled  France  and  convulsed  the  world,  were  connected 
with  events— such  as  had  not  been  witnessed  in  the  modem 
history  of  nations.  The  thrones  which  had  stood  for  ages, 
like  the  granite  masses  of  the  primitive  mountains,  were 
shaken  to  their  foundations,  as  with  the  shocks  of  so  many 
successive  earthquakes ;  and  many  of  them  fell  in  ruins, 
as  the  migh^  conqueror  strode  from  capital  to  capital, 
and  brought  tiie  astonished  monarchs  to  his  fbotstooL 
His  genius  was  so  prompt  and  decisive  in  exectttinsr  the 
designs  of  his  gigantic  ambition,  that  to  him  plan  and  ac- 
tion were  the  same ;  or  were  separated  by  so  short  an  in- 
terval, that  they  resembled  the  lightning  and  thunder  of  tlie 
storm,  whose  bolt  is  dealt  in  rapid  and  destructive  succes- 
sion, over  extensive  and  distant  tracts. 

During  the  height  of  his  ascendency,  Europe  was  no 
longer  the  same"  Europe  which  it  had  been  tiU  the  last 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century;  crowns  and  sceptres 
were  but  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  his  government,  by  the 
bestowment  of  which  he  sought  to  consolidate  his  power. 
The  history  of  one  quarter  of  the  globe  became  a  wariike 
romance ;  and  in  the  astounding  drama  of  the  politicid 
world,  the  great  enchanter  presented  one  scene  after  an- 
other, in  which  not  only  ancient  thrones  were  crumbled  to 
dust,  but  new  ones  arose  hke  fairy  creations  at  his  bidding, 
while  the  throne  from  which  he  himself  gave  law,  cast  its 
shadow  more  or  less  broad  and  deep,  from  the  Ural  moun- 
tains to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  from  the  Ulyrian  pro- 
vinces, and  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  Arctic  circle,  and  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic, 
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It  was  his  military  fame,  already  acquired  in  the  repub- 
lican armies,  that  had  enabled  him  to  seize  the  helm  of 
government,  while  the  surges  left  behind  by  the  terrific 
storm  that  had  desolated  France,  still  violently  agitated 
the  vessel  of  the  state.  France  had  armed  against  her  the 
ancient  dynasties  of  Europe,  and  a  field  was  thrown  open 
for  the  war-like  talents  of  Bonaparte.  His  surprising  suc- 
cesses in  Italy,  against  the  Austrians,  had  given  an  im- 
Sulse  to  his  own  ambition,  and  held  him  up  to  France  as  a 
ero.  The  next  year,  Germany  was  the  seat  of  war,  and 
Bonaparte  and  his  co-generals  nad  taken  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  territory  between  the  Adriatic  and  the 
u*ontiers  of  Bohemia. 

The  opening  of  another  year  had  seen  him  again  reap- 
ing the  disastrous  laurels  of  victory,  amid  the  monuments 
ofthe  dominion  of  ancient  Rome,  and  against  the  forces  ' 
of  the  Pope;  and  the  conqueror  had  dictated  a  humiliating 
peace  to  him,  whose  predecessors  in  the  chair  of  St  Peter 
could  boast  that  monarchs  had  acted  as  their  ^ooms, 
when  they  rode  in  state  through  the  adoring  crowds.  The 
Alps  had  next  witnessed  the  march  of  the  modern  Han- 
nibaL  to  compel  Austria  to  accept  of  a  treaty  which  gave 
her  Netherland  provinces  to  France^  and  erected  the 
Northern  States  of  Italy  into  the  Cisalpme  Republic.  Thus 
did  Bonaparte  silence  for  a  time  the  thunders  of  war  that 
had  opened  from  various  quarters  on  France  -,  which  was 
now  at  peace  with  all  Europe,  excepting  Great  Britain, 
after  having  vanquished  Hollana,  overthrown  the  Veneticn 
States,  crushed  the  independence  of  Italy,  and  weakened 
the  power  of  Austria. 

The  Egyptian  expedition,  which  next  followed,  though 
ostensibly  designed  to  chastise  the  turbulent  Beys,  and  to 
re-establish  the  power  ofthe  Grand  Signior,  was  a  war  ol 
conquest;  and  Alexandria  and  Cairo  speedily  fell  before 
the  French  general,  who  now  had  the  address  to  retreat 
from  impending  disasters,  and  to  seize  the  helm  of  govern- 
ment in  France. 

Bonaparte  was  scarcely  invested  with  the  Consular 
power,  when,  aware  of  the  efifect  produced  on  the  French 
Dy  the  renown  of  victory,  he  was  once  more  in  arms.  He 
crossed  the  Alps ;  and  success  again  attended  his  career, 
and  that  of  his  generals,  against  the  Austrians ;  who  were 
80  crushed  at  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden,  that  the  Ger- 
man emperor,  to  save  himself  from  ruin,  consented  to 
the  Treaty  of  Luneville,  after  a  campai^  of  forty  days. 

The  increase  of  military  glory  did  but  mspire  the  modern 
Cffisar  with  a  more  intense  passion  for  arbitrary  power ; 
and  he  who  had  saved  the  revolution  wUhotU,  was  regard^ 
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ed  by  the  republicans  as  its  destroyer  within;  wMle  ^ 
royalists  saw  everything  but  as  dross  that  was  not  stamp- 
ed with  legitimacy.    The  attempts  that  were  made  agmiot 
the  life  of  the  First  Consul,  only  produced  a  reaction  stlB 
more  unfavourable  to  freedom ;  and,  in  1801,  about  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  individuals  were  at  once  expatriated:  nor 
did  innocence,  though  proved  by  the  discovery  of  the  real 
conspirators,  avail  to  save  the  accused  from  banishment 
to  the  burnine  plains  of  Guiana,  the  'Equinoctial  France.' 
In  the  mean  time,  the  priests,  and  other  emigrants,  were 
recalled ;  and,  by  a  concordat  with  the  Pope,  the  Catholic 
religion  was  re-established  in  all  its  pomp ;  and  in  almost 
all  its  pretensions,  excepting  its  relations  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  its  exclusion  of  toleration :  for  every  form  of 
worship  was  protected,  and  special  care  was  taken  to 
8ul>ordinate  the  triple  crown  to  the  Consular  fasces  ;  and 
to  keep  the  Pope  from  exercising  any  independent,  or 
really  co  ordinate  power. 

The  peace  of  Amiens  between  Great  Britain  and  Frano^ 
in  1802,  hushed  for  a  short  period  the  storm  of  war ;  ana 
the  repose  of  Europe  rave  to  the  great  military  Chief,  the 
opportunity  of  still  nirtner  assimilating  the  curule  chair  lo 
the  imperial  throne.  Bonaparte  was  now  Consul  tor  life, 
with  the  right  of  nominating  his  successor.  He  could,  by 
the  Constitution,  create  senators  at  his  pleasure,  and  this 
subservient  body  had  power  to  reform  the  laws,  manage 
the  elections,  annul  the  acts  of  the  authorities,  and  even 
tiie  judgments  of  the  tribunals,  as  well  as  to  suspend  the 
jury :  such  was  the  absolute  domination  of  the  hero  of  ^ 
Revolution!  such  the  civil  prostration  of  France  1  There 
was  industry,  and  commerce,  and  public  credit :  magnifi- 
cent monuments  of  art  and  civilization  reared  themselves 
to  the  honour  of  the  Consulate:  a  comprehensive  code  of 
civil  legislation,  immortalized  the  age,  and  carried  equity 
into  all  the  relations  of  society :  everything  was  secure 
but  that  which  gave  umbrage  to  despotism — there  was 
everything  but  liberty. 

The  power  of  France  at  this  period  was  immense.  In 
addition  to  her  former  territory,  she  reckoned  as  her  own 
the  Netherlands,  Germanv  west  of  the  Rhine,  Geneva, 
Savoy,  and  Piedmont  The  Consul  was  President  of  the 
Cisalpine  Republic,  which  included  the  Biilanese,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  Venetian  territories ;  the  duchies  of 
Mantua,  Parma,  and  Modena;  and  some  of  the  former 
possessions  of  the  Papal  See.  The  Ligurian  repablk:  bad 
no  greater  independence?  and  Tuscany  was  a  vassal 
monarchy.  Spain  was  the  same,  under  the  flattering  tide 
of  an  aQr.    Holland,  also^  was  in  chains  to  France;  and 
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the  Swiss  Republics  possessed  little  more  than  the  name 
of  a  national  existence,  and  could  not  call  the  Alps  their 
own.  Austria  had  seen  her  armies  routed,  and  she  was 
alarmed  and  humbled:  Prussia  had  shown  subserviency: 
all  Germany,  and  the  princes  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
'were  overawed  :  Russia  was  passive :  and  there  was  not 
a  continental  [x>wer,  whose  politics  were  not  influenced 
more  or  less  by  those  of  France,  or  which  did  not  look 
with  apprehension  to  that  quarter  of  the  horizon,  in  which 
the  dreaded  vision  of  her  rapid  eagles,  her  veteran  armies, 
and  her  triumphant  Dictator,  might  be  expected  to  appear. 
Britain  alone,  enthroned  on  ner  own  seas,  amid  the  wreck 
of  nations,  and  secure  under  the  protection  of  the  Almigh- 
ty, was  able  to  lift  a  front  of  defiance  to  this  gigantic  and 
still  waxing  dominion. 

The  dispute  respecting  Malta  a^ain  roused  the  tocsin  of 
war  between  France  and  England,  in  1803  ;  and  Hanover 
and  Osnaburgh  were  soon  taken  possession  of  by  Bona- 
parte.   Another  plot  against  the  Consul  caused  imprison- 
ment banishment  and  death ;  and  the  Prince  de  Cond6, 
Due  d'Engien,  suffered  under  the  charge  of  being  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  conspirators.     At  len^h  Bonaparte  re^ 
oeived  the  title  of  Emperor  from  the  Tribunate,  in  which 
body,  the  only  perishing  shadow  that  remained  of  consti- 
tutional liber^,  the  last  faint  echo  of  the  voice  of  the  Re- 
public was  heard,  in  the  objections  of  Carnot,  Lambrecht, 
aad  Qr^goire:  and  now,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  France, 
a  hereditary  throne,  prouder  and  more  despotic  than  that 
of  the  Bourbons,  is  seen  planted  on  the  disjointed  frag- 
ments of  several  successive  revolutions ;  and  those  who, 
five  years  before,  declared  they  would  '  die  for  the  Repub- 
lic,' now  rend  the  air  with  shouts  of  Vive  NapoUon,  Empe- 
reur  de*  Pran^aie !  But,  in  some  respects,  the  change  was 
not  so  great  as  at  first  view  it  might  appear ;  for  it  was 
but  a  speedy  transition  from  one  form  or  despotism  to  an- 
other :  and  however  the  door  to  rational  freedom  might 
still  be  closed,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  room  for  de- 
liberation in  choosing  between  the  reign  of  a  military  sove- 
reign like  Bonaparte,  and  that  of  Robespierre,  or  of  tlM» 
Sans-Culottips  or  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine. 

The  public  feeling  had  so  altered,  that  the  ancient  pile 
of  N6tre  Dame,  which  had,  a  few  years  ago,  resounded  to 
tiie  infatuated  orgies  of  democracy  and  atheism,  now  be- 
held the  pomp  of  a  more  than  regal  coronation,  when 
Rome  sent  Pius  VII.  to  anoint  Napolean  with  the  conse- 
crated oil.  France,  ever  vain,  ana  regarding  the  splen- 
dour of  her  monarchs  as  that  of  every  once  of  her  children, 
was  racoacilad  to  an  approach  toward*  th«  old  r^giane* 
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There  were  now  marshals,  and  princes  of  t&e  Entire;  t 
grand  almoner,  imperial  chaolains,  and  a  confessor.  The 
clergy,  in  general,  worshipped  the  ascending  sun  of  power, 
with  a  servile  reverence,  which  significantly  told  that  the 
time  was  gone  by  when  potentates  might  be  excommoiii- 
cated,  and  that  now  the  church  had  become  the  creature., 
of  the  throne.  The  relics  of  the  ancient  court  gave  to  the 
new  scene  an  air  of  legitimacy ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
contrasted  strangely  wiui  the  novi  homines  of  the  military 
and  senatorial  nobleMse.  The  Tribunate  was  abolished, 
the  press,  and  personal  liberty,  were  subjected  to  more 
stringent  laws,  state-prisons  were  re-established,  imperial 
decrees  were  issued,  and  the  ghost  of  liberty  had  Tamshed. 

After  a  vain  threat  to  England,  Napoleon  placsed  himself 
at  the  head  of  200,000  men,  to  put  down  the  third  coalition 
of  the  European  powers ;  and  this  campaign  waa  another 
series  of  triumphs.  In  two  months,  Suabia,  Franconia, 
and  Bavaria,  were  overrun,  and  the  French  Emperor  en- 
tered Vienna;  and  a  fortnight  afterwards  again  total^ 
routed  the  combined  hosts  of  Austria  and  Russia.  He 
was  acknowledged  King  of  Italy,  and  the  Electoral  Princes 
to  whom  he  hsui  given  thrones,  were  recognized  by  tbe 
Qerman  emperor.  Napoleon's  brother  Joseph  was  created 
King  of  Naples ;  Louis,  King  of  Holland ;  and  the  Empress 
Josephine's  son  became  Viceroy  of  Italy :  Murat  was  made 
Grand  Duke  of  Bers ;  and  Berthier  Prince  of  Neuch&teL 
Napoleon  assumed  the  title  of  Protector  of  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine :  Austria  was  prostrate  at  his  feet ;  and, 
in  1806,  Francis  II.  was  obliged  to  renounce  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  Germany.  In  another  campai^  not  less 
successful  than  the  former,  the  Prussian  armies  were  al- 
most annihilated,  the  power  of  the  monarchy  crushed,  and 
Berlin  occupied  by  French  troops.  Soon  afterwards,  Po- 
land was  the  seat  of  war,  and  tbe  Russians  were  defeated 
at  Pultusk.  Europe  once  more  breathed  at  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  except  Sweden,  which  was  soon  reduced  to  terms. 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  were  made 
kings ;  and  Russia  and  Prussia  joined  France  in  the  com- 
mercial blockade  against  England. 

Napoleon  had  now  reached  the  zenith  of  his  power;  and 
France,  astounded  and  enraptured  at  the  greatness  to 
which  he  had  raised  her,  forgot  all  thoughts  of  freedom ; 
while  she  conferred  on  her  master  the  epithet  of /«  Crrand^ 
The  last  secret  sparks  of  liberty  seemed  extin^ished  by 
the  surges  of  the  national  pride,  and  by  the  full  tide  of 
military  fame;  and  all  the  factions  had  vanished.  But  the 
brilliancy  of  this  meridian  glorjr  was  not  destined  to  l>e  of 
long  duration*    Insatiable  ambition,  and  the  intoxication 
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of  power,  no  longer  preserved  even  the  semblance  of 
tnitn  or  justice ;  and  war  became  only  the  expression  of 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  mighty  despot  of  Europe. 

Yet  the  world  was  still,  for  a  time,  to  be  struck  with 
wonder  at  new  achievements.  The  Prince  Regent  of 
Portugal  fled  to  the  Brazils  from  before  the  French  arms. 
Madrid  was  occupied  by  the  imperial  legions, -and  Charles 
VI.  ceded  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  to  Bonaparte, 
who  treacherously  placed  his  own  brother  Joseph  on  the 
throne.  This  led  to  a  sangninarv  war,  the  beginning  of 
disasters  to  the  great  tyrant,  ana  which  after  six  years 
terminated  with  his  fall.  Renewed  hostilities  with  Austria 
ended  once  more  in  her  complete  humiliation ;  and  Spain 
alone  remained  the  eyesore  of  ambition.  The  Pope  was 
suspected  of  intrigue  against  the  imperial  power,  and 
being  menaced  in  nis  capital,  began  to  huri  at  Bonaparte 
the  spent  and  idle  thunders  of  the  Vatican;  but  they  re- 
coiled upon  St  Peter's  chair.  The  Pope  was  dethroned, 
and  hela  prisoner  in  France;  and  the  Roman  states  were 
annexed  to  her  territory. 

The  star  of  Napoleon's  destiny,  however,  was  about  to 
set,  and  to  be  finsul^r  combust  in  its  own  fires.  His  ambi* 
tion  became  an  instinct,  which  led  him  to  trample  on  all 
opposing  interests,  whether  sacred  or  profane.  Josephine, 
the  guardian  angel  of  his  throne,  the  moderator  of  his 
schemes,  and  the  object  of  his  real  love,  was  sacrificed  to 
the  policy  of  founding  the  fourth  dynasty  of  France,  the 
house  of  Napoleon,  that  was  to  reign  over  a  seCond  Car- 
lo vingian  empire.  Josephine  was  repudiated,  and,  amidst 
the  crowd  of  royal  and  imperial  princesses,  Marie-Louise, 
the  daughter  of  humbled  Austria,  was  chosen,  in  1810,  to 
fill  the  throne  of  her  unfortunate  aunt,  Marie-Antoinette. 
The  French  empire,  about  this  period,  comprehended  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  part  of  Germany,  and  of  Switzerland,  and 
all  Italy;  and  Napoleon  reigned  absolutely  over  forty- 
three  millions:  but  henceforth,  his  history  became  a  series 
of  reverses. 

He  formed  the  design  of  reducing  Russia,  and  giving 
law  from  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Czars.  Untaught  by 
the  example  of  Charless  XII.  of  Sweden,  he  ventured  on 
a  winter  campaign,  amidst  the  snows  and  ices  of  the  north, 
with  an  army  of  half  a  million,  composed  of  sixteen  na- 
tions. MoRcow  was  fired  by  its  inhabitants,  and  Bona- 
parte, with  a  portion  of  his  troops,  rode  through  its  de- 
serted strei^ts,  amidst  the  flames  that  on  every  side  glared 
upon  him.  as  a  fiend  in  human  shape,  the  curse  of  human- 
ity, and  the  demon  of  all  the  horrors  that  reigned  around. 
The  fighting  retreat,  through  whirlwinds  of  snoW)  and  all 
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the  rigours  of  a  Russian  winter,  completed  the  work  of 
carnage  and  misery;  and  at  least  half  a  million  of  human 
beings  perished  in  a  hundred  end  seventy  days,  to  gratify 
the  infernal  lust  of  power,  which  remorselessly  converted 
the  whole  region  of  its  march  into  a  theatre  of  blood,  and 
crime,  and  misery — ^presenting  one  of  the  darkest  and 
most  appalling  trageoies  that  war  ever  exhibited  on  the 
earth! 

The  failure  of  this  expedition  was  connected  with  dis- 
affection and  plot  at  home ;  and  France  herself  began  to 
Serceive,  that  in  consequence  of  the  gigantic  ambition  of 
er  military  despot,  she  was  under  the  ban  of  Europe, 
being  regarded  as  the  centre  from  which  emanated  all  its 
miseries. 

The  time  was  come  for  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte.  De- 
serted by  several  of  his  allies, *he  entered  on  another  cam- 
paign, with  a  new  army,  and  the  Russians  and  Prussians 
were  compelled  to  retreat  towards  Silesia.  The  Bmperor 
of  Austria,  se^ng  that  his  son-in-law  was  not  sincerely 
disposed  to  peace,  from  a  mediator  became  an  enemv; 
ana  the  war  was  attended  with  various  fortunes,  till  at  the 
batde  of  Leipsic,  in  October  1813,  the  French  were  com- 
pletely routed  by  the  allies ;  who,  amidst  surrounding'  re- 
volutions, all  tending  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  French 
empire,  began  to  enter  France.  Bonaparte,  with  a  legis- 
lative Dody  contrary  to  his  views,  and  a  staff  of  officers 
on  whom  he  could  not  depend,  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
rouse  the  French  nation  to  arms;  and  affer  contending  for 
three  months  against  a  million  of  enemies,  he  was  de- 
posed, on  the  2d  of  April,  1814 ;  and  the  military  despotism 
of  nearly  fifteen  years,  received  its  death-blow,  prepara- 
tory to  its  last  convulsive  struggle,  the  following  year,  at 
Waterloo. 

Such  was  the  fall  of  a  man,  who.  far  from  being  bv  na- 
ture a  Nero,  or  a  Caligula,  was  still  his  own  god ;  ana  was 
prepared,  v^thout  pity,  to  sacrifice  millions,  as  a  holocaust 
to  his  ambition ;  and  to  resort  to  hypocrisy,  impiety,  and 
acts  of  barbarism,  if  these  were  deemed  necessary  to  ac- 
complish his  ends.  He  was  the  means  of  unsettling  those 
ancient  fabrics  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  legitimacy,  that 
have  checked  the  march  of  human  improvement;  and  his 
extraordinary  career,  thoueh  in  itself  so  despotic,  has 
been  productive,  on  the  wnole,  of  the  advancement  of 
freedom,  the  grand  basis  of  every  other  social  benefit 
History  is  fraught  with  melancholy  examples  of  the  moral 
disorder  in  the  constitution  of  man  which  has  produced 
all  his  woes :  the  only  consolation  is,  that  if  e^  is  per* 
mitted,  out  of  it  good  may  be  educed* 
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LETTER  XXII. 

Paris — Me5«Bagerie3 — Situation,  and  general  appearance — The  Seine 
Bridges— Cluays— Extent — Mode  of  numbering  houses— Camera 
Obscura — Views  from  the  Bridges^— Purity  of  the  atmosphere- 
Want  of  planted  squares — Barridres — Boulevards — Passion  for 
amusement — French  character — ^Execution — Effect  of  events — Pa- 
lais des  Thermes — Palais  Royal — Tuileries— Place  de  Carrousel 
— ^^The  Louvre — Place  Vendome — Place  Louis  Gtuinze — Magnifi- 
cence— Arc  de  I'Etoile — Hotel  des  Invalides — Churches — Notre 
Dame,  etc. — The  Luxembourg — Bourse — Jardin  du  Roi — The 
Paatheon—Qobelins—Olaces— Revolution  of  1890. 

Mt  dear  Friend  :  On  reaching  Paris  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  we  soon  found  ourselves  at  the  Messagerie 
GeniraUy  one  of  those  spacious  areas,  surrounded  by  nu- 
merous bureaux^  from  which  diligences  set  off  to  aU  the 
surrounding  countries  of  Europe :  and  the  traveller  who 
wishes  to  go  to  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  or 
Belgium,  or  to  embark  for  England,  is  directed  by  the 
names  of  these  countries,  which  he  sees  over  the  office- 
doors,  where  to  apply. 

It  is  usual  in  France  for  the  conductor's  fee  to  be  in- 
cluded in  what  is  paid  for  the  fare ;  which  is  stated  in  the 
receipt  that  is  given  securing  the  places :  and  as  our  lug- 
gage was  but  slightly  inspected,  and  every  facility  for 
obtaining  porters  and  coaches  was  at  hand,  there  was  little 
cause  otdelay,  and  a  short  time  sufficed  to  establish  us  at 
the  H^el  de  Lille^  near  the  Palais  Royal. 

The  situation  of  Paris  mav  in  some  respects  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  London,  the  most  important  part  being 
north  of  the  Seine,  though  there  is  an  immense  population 
on  the  south  side.  The  calcareous  hill  of  Mantmartre,  is 
the  Highgate,  or  Hampstead,  of  Paris,  being  on  the  north, 
and  the  most  elevated  ground  in  the  environs ;  it  is  how- 
ever a  more  immediate  suburb,  and  is  too  near  to  com- 
mand a  very  advantageous  view. .  The  neighbourhood  of 
the  Tuileries,  and  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  may  be  re- 
l^arded  as  the  Westminster  of  the  French  metropolis — as 
including  the  seat  of  royalty,  and  partly  that  or  govern- 
ment, with  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  and  genSy,  and 


lyin^  on  the  western  side. 


The  eeneral  appearance  of  Paris,  as  compared  with  that 
of  London,  in  regard  to  the  width,  cleanliness,  elegance, 
and  beauty  of  the  streets,  and  the  accommodation  for  foot- 
passengers,  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  Englishman,  as  in- 
comparably to  the  disadvantage  of  the  French  capitaL 
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The  narrowness  of  the  streets,  and  of  the  ^rottoir,  or  pave- 
ment, in  most  places^  and  the  multitudes  of  fiacres,  omni- 
buses, and  carts,  which  are  all  in  motion  together  in  such 
confined  spaces,  render  it  almost  impractible  for  ladies  to 
walk  about  Paris,  especially  if  the  weather  has  been  at  afi 
wet  The  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  are  very  lolly, 
not  unlike  those  of  the  Old  Town  in  Edinburgh ;  and,  as 
in  that  citv,  they  are  fi-equently  inhabited  by  a  number  of 
different  families.  You  often  find,  when  a  great  gateway 
is  accidentally  opened,  as  you  are  passing  by,  that  a  very 
splendid  mansion  is  entirely  concealed  from  view  by  a 
dead  wall,  giving  the  idea  of  its  having  l)een  erected  in  a 
prospective  regard  to  the  dangers  of  war,  and  of  revolii- 
tion. 

The  Seine  appears  utterly  insignificant  to  a  Londoner 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  ample  tide  of  the  noble 
Thames,  with  its  forests  of  shipping,  and  the  many  superb 
bridges  which  are  thrown  across  it^exhibiting  triumphs  of 
human  ingenuity  and  skill  which  are  scarcely  to  be  ez-  ■ 
oeeded  in  any  of  the  works  of  art  The  Seine  is  scarcely 
half  the  breadth  of  the  Thames,  has  no  shipping,  and  pre- 
sents banks  of  mud  which,  in  dry  weather,  have  an  eofect 
far  from  agreeable.  Nor  is  this  river  improved  by.  tlie 
wash-houses  of  the  blanckUeeuaes  that  border  the  water, 
tiiough  the  floating  baths  are  neat  and  elegant 

Of  the  eighteen  or  nineteen  bridges,  the  Pont  Neuf  is 
the  largest  and  most  ancient ;  and  tlie  most  imposing  ma 
vou  cross  it  is  the  Pont  Louie  Seize^  so  called  IrOm  its 
having  been  commenced  while  that  unhappy  monarch  still 
sat  on  the  throne.    This  bridge  is  adorned  with  colossal 
statues  of  several  of  the  great  men  of  France,  and  leads 
from  the  magnificent  Place  Louis  Quinze  to  the  l>eautifiil 
front  of  the  Palais  Bourbon.    The  reason  why  there  are 
so  many  bridges  is,  that  in  the  very  heart  of  Paris  there 
are  three  islands  in  the  river,  one  of  which,  nOw  called  La 
Cite,  is  the  site  of  Lutetia^  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Pa-  * 
rmt,  mentioned  by  Caesar  and  Strabo.    This  name,  as 
some  suppose,  was  derived  from  the  lutum^  or  mud,  that 
abounded  all  over  the  neighbourhood,  which  Casar*  de- 
scribes as  a  perpetual  marsh.    Several  of  these  bridges 
unite  the  islands  with  each  other^  and  with  the  shores.  On 
the  principal  dne,U)e  Pont  Neuf,  is  ^  fine  equestrian  statue 
in  bronze  of  Henry  IV.^  with  bae^reliefe  on  the  pedestal, 
representing  his  hnmamty  in  supplying  the  Parisians  witii 
provisions^  at  the  time  when  they  were  holding  out  against 
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him,  diuring  the  disastrous  civil  wars  of  the  Catholic 
League. 

The  Quaie  of  the  Seine  constitute  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  Paris :  they  are  raised  on  a  deep  em- 
bankment of  stone,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  but  there  is 
comparatively  little  trafic  on  them,  and  no  ranges  of  ware- 
houses lining  the  banks,  as  in  London,  where  vast  piles  of 
building  along  the  shore,  convey  so  powerful  an  impres- 
sion of  commercial  greatness.  In  London,  the  banks  of 
the  river  are  toa  valuable  to  be  employed  for  any  thing 
but  wharfs  and  warehouses,  and  the  Thames,  excepting 
when  it  is  crossed,  is  scarcely  seen  by  him  who  traverses 
the  vast  English  metropolis :  but  in  Faris,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable space  between  the  terraces  of  buildine  and  the 
liver,  and  the  long  quays  form  an  agreeable  public  patli- 
way,  defended  by  a  parapet  wall. 

The  extent  of  the  city  along  the  Seine  is  computed  to 
he  more  than  four  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from 
north  to  south,  nearly  the  same.  Tne  mode  of  numbering 
the  houses  savours  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  French  in  mat- 
ters of  detail,  and  must  sometimes  be  a  convenience  to 
those  residents  who  are  aufait  at  the  system.  If  the  num- 
bers are  black,  and  decreasing,  you  know  that  you  are 
approaching  the  river — if  red  and  increasing,  you  are  go^ 
ing  parallel  with  the  river,  from  east  to  west;  and  vice 
versa.  You  are  sometimes  reminded  of  the  quickness  and 
cleverness  of  the  French,  by  the  most  trifling  things.  If  a 
man  exhibits  to  you,  on  the  Pont  des  Arts,  the  exquisitely 
fiuiisbed  picture  formed  by  the  camera  obtcura,  of  the  gay 
and  striking  panorama  around  you,  he  contrives  to  an- 
nounce that  the  show  is  ended,  by  suddenly  stepping  out, 
and  presenting  on  the  parchment,  as  the  last  scene,  a 
solitary^  figure  of  himself,  with  a  style  of  bow,  which  an 
Englishman  in  the  same  station  would  scarcely  be  capa- 
ble of*  imitating. 

It  is  from  one  or  two  of  the  more  western  bridges,  that 
some  of  the  finest  views  in  Paris  are  obtained,  consisting 
of  the  lofty  and  immense  piles  of  buildings  which  rear 
themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  Seine :  on  the  left,  the  end 
of  the  royal  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  the  vast  gallery  of  the 
Louvre,  and  a  long  line  of  other  buildings  beyond  it;  on 
the  right  the  Palais  Bourbon,  the  Institute,  and  the  Mint, 
forming  with  other  magnificent  edifices  an  extent  of  a 
mile  in  length,  and  terminated  by  the  soHd  towers  of  Ndtre 
Dame.  Though  the  views  from  the  bridges  are  more  con- 
fined than  in  our  own  metropolis,  and  have  not  the  advan* 
t^e  of  so  great  a  number  of  spires  and  towers,  yet  the 
emct  is  grand  and  massy. 
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The  quays  form  a  scene  of  considerable  animation  and 

activity,  which  exhibits  with  its  moving  and  motley  groaps, 
a  specimen  of  all  the  varieties  of  Parisian  life  and  rank. 
Palaces  and  shops,  fniitsellers  and  bookstalls,  soldiers  and 
boatmen ;  the  costume  of  the  lower  class,  with  caps  white 
as  snow,  and  the  elegance  of  the  Parisian  haut  t<m  ;  the 
young  officer  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  veteran,  adorned 
with  his  orders,  and  carrying  in  his  port  somewhat  of  the 
aristocracy  of  war,  having  served  under  the  First  Consul: 
and  while  the  industrious  washerwomen  are  plying  their 
task  on  the  river,  the  quays  above  are  lined  with  carts  and 
carria^s,  among  which  may  pass  along,  one,  which,  by 
its  antique  form  and  decorations,  points  oack  to  the  old 
regime,  and  recals  the  palmy  days  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  pure  atmosphere  of  Paris  allows  everything  to  be 
seen  in  a  clear  and  brilliant  light,  with  that  peculiar,  angu- 
lar, and  well-defined  appearance,  which  gives  to  objects 
so  prominent  a  relief  and  adds  so  much  distinctness  to 
the  perspective.  In  consequence  of  the  city  being  so  free 
from  smoke,  the  skv  appeared  to  be  as  blue  and  clear  as 
in  the  country :  and  from  the  top  of  the  towers  of  Notre 
Dame,  the  perfect  transparency  of  the  air  was  remarkably 
striking.  Whether  this  mav  be  one  cause  of  the  elasticity 
and  hilarity  of  feeling  which  the  air  here  seems  to  inspire, 
may  not  be  easy  to  determine ;  but  ceatain  it  is,  that,  in 
Paris,  you  escape  the  Stygian  smoke  which  pours  for^ 
from  our  coal  fires  in  London. 

With  a  smaller  census  than  London,  the  central  part  of 
Paris  conveys  much  more  of  the  idea  of  confinement  and 
immurement,  as  the  population  is  more  densely  crowded 
together ;  and  several  of  the  Fauxbourgs  have  an  air  of 
discomfort  and  meanness  which  is  anyUiing  but  inviting ; 
but  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  contains  handsome  streetSL 
and  many  of  the  hdtelsy  or  mansions,  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  the  Tuileries  is 
exceedingly  fine.  You  lo<>k  in  vain,  however,  to  find  the 
densely-crowded  masses  of  houses  relievea  by  those 
agreeable  shrubberies,  or  little  parks,  that  delightful  ru8  in 
urbe,  with  which  the  English  capital  so  much  abounds,  in 
its  numerous  squares.  Nor  does  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris  exhibit  those  elegant  suburban  villas,  which  adorn 
the  spacious  outlets  of  London.  In  the  French  capital  the 
strange  mixture  of  magnificence  and  meanness,  strikes 
you  at  almost  every  turn,  and  you  have  sometimes  to  get 
to  a  splendid  palace,  or  a  noble  church,  through  very  nar- 
row and  disagreeable  streets. 

To  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  excise  duty,  Paris  was 
surrounded,  about  fifty  years  ago^  with  a  wall,  which  is 
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Just  within  the  external  Boulevards.  The  circumference 
of  the  city  is  about  fifteen  miles.  A  great  number  of  Bar- 
irUre9,  or  ^ates,  form  the  entrances,  through  this  wall; 
many  of  which  are  very  tasteful  and  ornamental  struc- 
tures. 

But  it  is  the  interior  Boulevards  that  constitute  the  fea- 
ture which  most  redeems  the  general  appearance  of  the 
streets  of  the  French  metropolis.  These  delightful  public 
^walks,  now  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  occupy  the  site  of  the 
ancient  ramparts,  and  are  a  memorial  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  XlVth.  They  surround  the  centre  of  the  town, 
-with  a  circumference  of  eight  or  nine  miles,  describing  a 
rude  circle,  part  of  which  becomes,  on  the  south,  for  a 
considerable  space,  identical  with  that  of  the  outer  Boule- 
vards. This  fine  of  wide  road  is  truly  magnificent,  and 
is  probably  not  to  be  paralleled  in  Europe.  It  is  planted 
"With  ranks  of  trees,  which  divide  the  central  part  from  the 
broad  and  commodious  paths  for  foot-passengers.  On 
each  side,  are  rows  of  buildings,  many  of  which,  on  the 
northern  Boulevards,  are  elegant,  consisting  of  handsome 
shops  and  magazines,  fitted  up  with  every  kind  of  mer- 
chandise :  and  with  the  activity  of  commerce  are  blended 
noble  private  mansions,  places  of  amusement,  and  gor- 
geous coffee-houses,  and  taverns,  with  here  and  there  a 
triumphal  arch,  or  a  beautiful  fountain. 

The  church  of  La  Madeleine^  in  the  Boulevard  of  the 
same  name,  is  an  exquisite  Grecian  temple,  but  is  not  yet 
completelv  finished,  and  on  inquiry  we  found  that  admit- 
tance could  not  be  obtained  to  see  the  interior,  without  ap- 
plication to  the  government.  On  the  Boulevard  du  Tem^ 
pUj  is  a  chateau  d^eau,  the  effect  of  which  is  very  beautiful 
and  imposing :  it  was  erected  by  order  of  Napoleon  in  the 
noontide  of  his  glory.  Some  of  the  Boulevards  are  quiet 
and  solitary ;  but  firom  the  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine^  to 
the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  they  are  one  grand  centre  of 
attraction  to  the  gay  and  tooughtless  Parisians.  Here,  in 
a  fine  summer's  evening,  you  may  see  thousands,  of  both 
sexes,  sitting  in  groups  under  the  trees,  and  in  front  of  the 
briUiant  cafes;  some  reading  newspapers,  sipping  coffee, 
or  taking  ices ;  others  engaged  in  lively  conversation,  and 
employing  all  the  animated  gesticulation  which  marks  the 
continent,  and  particularly  the  French. 

On  the  Boulevards,  the  past  and  the  future  seem  alike 
forgotten,  in  the  idle  amusements  of  the  present  hour.  On 
one  side  may  sometimes  be  seen  harlequins,  buffoons,  baU 
lad-singers,  and  monkeys  dressed  up,  and  taught  to  bow 
precisely  ol  la  Frangaise;  on  the  other,  musicians,  and 
Punchinellos :  here,  a  man  eating  fire,  and  there,  another^* 
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whose  stomach  seems  to  be  an  inexhaustible  magsdne  of 
ribbons ;  while  the  continually  passing  and  renew^  crowd, 
occupied  in  gazing  at  each  other,  at  the  equipages,  and  at 
the  varieties  that  surround  them ;  the  perpetual  horn  of 
voices  that  is  heard  over  the  ^ay  and  busy  scene,  and  the 
toiU  ensemble  which  it  exhibits,  convince  the  reflective 
stranger  that  to  kill  time  is  here  held  to  be  one  grand  con* 
cern  of  human  life,  and  that  pour  s^canuser  expresses  the 
motive  for  half  the  actions  of  the  trifling  and  thoughtless 
multitudes,  who  throng  the  public  walks,  and  the  frequent- 
ed places  of  the  French  metropolis. 

The  passion  for  amusement  seems  mocfa  moTe  preva- 
lent here,  than  with  the  English,  and  descends  much  lower 
in  the  scale  of  society,  perhaps  firom  its  cheapness,  and 
from  the  greater  similarity  of  habits,  and  the  sense  of 
equality,  which  exist  in  France.  There  are  in  Paris, 
nearly  two  hundred  places  of  public  amusement,  and  it  is 
calculated  that  no  less  than  twenty  thousand  persons 
nightly  frequent  the  salles  de  wedaeAe.  Having  oecawwm 
to  get  a  book  bound,  I  called  tor  it  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
evening,  but  fftund  the  book-binder's  shop  last,  and  was 
informed,  by  his  neighbours,  that  Monsieur  was  aUt  om 
spectacle^  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  imply  that  this  was 
as  much  a  part  of  his  day's  business  as  book -binding. 

The  French  character  is  said  to  have  altered  conside- 
rably since  the  great  revolution,  and  to  have  become  less 
gay  and  frivolous  than  before.  This  may  be,  but  there  is 
still  a  marked  distinction  in  this  respect  between  our  neigh- 
bours and  ourselves.  The  volatility  of  the  French  people, 
the  quicksilver  which  they  seem  to  possess,  is  continually 
obtrudine:  itself  on  your  notice,  in  the  most  trifling  occur- 
rences. "Voltaire  has,  not  very  flatteringly,  described  his 
countrymen  as  a  compound  of'^the  *  monkey  and  the  tiger.' 
To  judge  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  this  very  severe 
caricature,  those  only  can  pretend  who  have  had  much 
intercourse  with  the  French,  and  have  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  national  character :  but  it  does  not 
require  a  long  residence  in  France,  in  order  to  perceive  a 
gaiety  and  volatility  of  manner,  which  age  does  not  seem 
to  subdue  j  and  French  writers  themselves  acknowledge 
that  the  native  fire  of  the  people  easily  degenerates  into 
ferocity.  Their  vivacity,  mobility  of  gesture,  complai- 
sance, apparent  readiness  to  oblige,  and  warmth  of  pro- 
fession, at  once  strike  every  stranger :  but  complim«its 
appear  to  be  the  current  coin  of  society,  and  are  onea 
mere  words.  Even  the  refined,  chivalrous,  and  prover- 
bial politeness  of  the  old  regime,  is  said  no  longer  to 
exist 
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If  the  English  population,  in  general,  are  less  polished, 
and  more  phlegmatic  in  their  address,  than  their  neigh- 
bours, they  are,  probably^  as  has  been  remarked  by  ob- 
servers, less  inclined  to  inconstancy,  and  to  those  rash 
and  hasty  resentments  which  constitutional  ardour  may 
readily  admit  At  Troyes,  where  the  diligence  stopped 
on  the  way  from  Switzerland,  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  it  was  amusing  to  witness  the  instantaneous 
manner  in  which  a  scuffle  arose  between  a  French  gen- 
tleman and  the  book-keeper,  a  lad  of  eighteen,  who  was 
rubbing  his  eyes,  and  seemed  scarcely  enough  awake  to 
give  Monsieur  his  change,  so  quickly  as  was  desired* 
The  eentleman  was  impatient,  and  the  book-keeper  inti- 
mated to  him  that  there  was  no  great  hurry,  as  the  dili- 
^enoe  stayed  some  time.  Monsieur  instantiy  flew  at  the 
book-keeper,  as  he  was  sitting  at  .his  desk,  and  began 
slapping  his  face^  and  cuffing  him  about  the  head  and 
ears  in  a  very  active  manner,  calling  him  '  un  petit  patM- 
son,*  and  declaring,  with  no  very  benign  expression  of 
countenance,  that  ^a  little  chastisement  would  do  him 
good.' 

Such  scenes  as  were  witnessed  during  the  ten  years  of 
revolution,  in  the  interval  between  the  fall  of  the  royal 
authority  and  the  consulate,  could  not  fail  to  have  their 
effect  on  the  nation,  and  to  familiarize  even  posterity  with 
the  remembrance  of  blood.  When  last  in  Paris,  I  was 
borne  along  by  a  tide  of  people  who  were  going  down  the 
Q,uai  Pelletier  to  the  Place  de  Ordve,  to  the  execution  of  a 
criminal,  and  findine  myself  at  the  very  edge  of  the  plat- 
form on  which  stood  the  guillotine,  and  feeling  horror  at 
the  idea  of  witnessing  the  minutiae  of  the  decapitation,  I 
made  my  way,  by  a  great  effort,  through  the  dense  masses 
of  people  that  wedged  up  all  the  avenues  leading  to  the 
fatal  spot,  and  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Pont  Notre  Dame, 
so  as  to  behold  the  awful  si^ht  from  across  the  river.  In 
a  few  moments,  the  procession  came  along  the  quay,  con- 
sisting of  a  cart  with  the  criminal,  attended  by  two  priests. 
The  cart  halted  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold ;  immediately 
there  was  a  movement  on  the  platform,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment—for there  was  no  interval— the  axe  could  be  dis- 
cerned falling  down  the  guillotine:  almost  instantly  the 
cart  was  again  in  motion  with  the  headless  body :  the  fall 
of  the  instrument  of  death,  however,  was  all  that  could  be 
discerned  of  the  execution,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  . 
river. 

But  the  guilt  of  the  wretched  malefactor,  who  had  com- 
mitted murder,  was  not  the  only  painful  reflection  imme- 
diately connected  with  this  scene  of  retribution.    The 

26* 
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sudden  change  that  was  expressed  in  the  feelings  of  the 
crowd,  from  the  silence  of  tragic  expectation  to  a  heart' 
less  kind  of  merriment  expressed  in  jokes  and  shrogs.  and 
the  repeated  exclamation,  c^en  est  fini^  was  reTomng. 
Whether  an  English  mob  of  equal  number  wodM  hare 
discovered  the  same  frivolity  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  have  given  indications  of  regarding  so  solemn  a 
transaction  equally  in  the  light  of  a  spectacle,  or  not,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  concourse  of  both  sexes  who  flocked  in 
thousands  from  the  spot,  seemed  more  like  persons  re- 
turning from  a  holiday  than  from  an  execution. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  a  people  who  have  been  ac> 
customed  to  the  sight,  or  the  easier  contemplation,  of 
bloodshed,  for  so  many  years,  should  not,  in  some  degree, 
have  felt  tne  effeet  on  their  national  character.*  During 
the  revolutionary  times,  blood  was  flowing  as  water  from 
the  guillotine,  and  scenes  of  violence  and  carnage  w«v 
common  occurrences :  and^  by  Bonaparte,  the  people  were 
taught  to  look  on  men  as  little  more  than  the  materiel  of 
an  army,  and  as  born  for  the  slaughter-house  of  war,  in 
order  to  support  the  glory  of  France ;  so  that  the  shed> 
ding  of  human  blood  was  a  thing  consecrated  by  the  na- 
tional vanity. 

The  same  people  have  been  deeply  enslaved  by  stiper- 
stition,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  on  the  other,  have  been  ex- 
posed, more  perhaps  than  any  other  nation,  to  that  infi- 
delity which  pronounces  men  to  be  mere  animals,  of  a 
higher  order,  and  that  death  is  an  everlasting  sleep.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  all  the  disadvantages  to  which  the  French 
have  been  subjected,  there  are  in  the  national  character 
moral  energies  of  the  highest  promise,  which  only  require 
to  be  guided  by  the  transforming  influences  of  true  reli- 
gion, in  order  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  church, 
and  to  the  world ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  these 
volatile  people  are  destined,  one  day,  to  make  lively,  active, 
and  interesting  Christians. 

Paris  is  such  a  world,  that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  at- 
tempt, in  brief,  more  than  a  slight  surv^.  Its  public 
buildings,  by  their  number  and  their  magnificence,  distin- 
guish it  above  most  of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and  render 
it  a  queen  among  cities.    There  is  »here,  too,  a  fine,  and 

•  The  late  Abb6  Farquharson  frequently  mentioned  the  fact,  as 
having  tran^qsired  under  his  own  eye,  during  the  revolution,  that 
Punch  was  exhibited  immediately  beneath  the  guillotine ;  and  the 
^iuusHS  ikeairi  were  eontintrally  awarded  to  his  feate,  tboogh  even 
the  poppets  were  sometimes  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  perish- 
ingvictiMUf, 
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solitary  specimen  of  Roman  antiquity,  called  the  Palais 
ties  Thermes,  situated  south  of  the  Seine,  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Harpe ;  and  we  did  not  fail  to  visit  this  relict  of  the  gran- 
deur of  the  former  masters  of  Gaul,  and  of  the  world.  It 
consists  of  the  remains  of  one  large  vaulted  apartment, 
sixty  feet  high,  thiefly  of  Roman  brick,  and  was  the  hall 
belonging  to  the  baths  of  an  extensive  palace.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  by  Constantius  Chlorus,  the 
colleague  of  Qalerius  in  the  empire,  in  306.  and  to  have 
been  occupied  by  himself,  and  by  Julian,  Valentinian,  and 
Valens.  Paris  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  place  of 
the  emperor  Julian,  who  in  his  '  Misopogon '  speaks  of  it 
as  his  '  dear  Lutetia.'  This  may  account  for  the  remains 
being  called  Les  Bains  de  Julien.  After  the  Romans  had 
held  possession  of  Lutetia  for  five  hundred  years,  the 
Franks  became  its  masters,  and  the  Merovingian  kings 
are  said  to  have  established  themselves  in  the  palace  of 
the  Csesars. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  this  great  citjr,  is 
the  Palais  Royaly  a  surprising  monument  of  ecclesiastical 
luxury  and  ambition ;  for  it  was  built  by  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, who  left  it  by  will  to  Louis  XIII.  Louis  the  XlVth 
gave  it  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
volution it  was  the  residence  of  Philippe  Ugalite,  the  pro- 
fligate and  abandoned  prince  who  was  one  of  the  first 
promoters  of  that  anarchy  and  confusion  which  ultimately 
Drought  himself  to  the  scaffold.  The  southern  end  of  this 
superb  mass  of  building,  which  Is  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
orders,  is  still  a  royal  palace ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
whole  is  let  out  in  shops,  coffee -houses,  taverns,  and  suites 
of  apartments ;  and  it  orings  in  an  immense  revenue  to 
its  present  royal  owner,  who  is  said  to  be  the  richest  man 
in  Europe.  It  is  the  grand  bazaar  of  Paris,  where  mer- 
chandise, and  luxury,  may  be  found  in  abundance. 

Independently  of  the  court,  and  the  buildings  connected 
with  the  royal  residence,  the  vast,  lofty,  and  magnificent 
parellelogram,  lined  with  a  hundred  apd  eighty  arcades, 
encloses  a  space  of  about  six  acres,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  garden,  and  a  fountain  fifty  feet  high,  rising  from  an 
immense  basin,  and  showering  down,  in  numerous  diver- 
gent streams,  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  amid  the  sur- 
rounding scene  of  life  and  gaiety.  A  gallery,  or  terrace, 
which  goes  round  the  building,  is  supportea  by  the  ar- 
cades ;  and  on  the  south  side,  is  an  elegant  double  range 
of  splendid  shops,  beneath  an  immense  skylight.  But  it 
is  under  the  side  arcades,  that  the  brilliancy  and  beauty  of 
the  jewellery,  and  costly  articles  of  workmanship,  in  gold, 
s^yer,  and  precious '  stonesj  exhibited:  with  the  utmost' 
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French  taste,  and  splendidly  illuminated  at  night,  dazzle 
the  eyes  of  the  innumerable  loungers  that  press  forward 
in  the  busy,  and  ever-flowing  throng. 

There  are  said  to  be  between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
suites  of  apartments  in  this  Immense  aggregate  of  uniform 
buildings,  occupied  by  persons  of  various  grades  of  so^ 
ciety,  and  following  a  gi*eat  variety  of  pursuits.  The 
ground-floor  contains  a  multitude  of  small  but  elegant 
shops,  devoted  to  ornaments  and  luxuries  of  every  de- 
scription ;  and  there  are  here  also  some  large  and  splendid 
cafts.  The  upper  stories  are  inhabited  by  private  families, 
and  many  of  the  apartments  are  used  as  reading-rooms, 
places  for  public  exhibitions,  literary  societies,  coflfee' 
nouses,  taverns  and  the  like. 

The  whole  place,  above  and  below,  teems  with  popula- 
tion ;  and  seems  to  form  an  epitome  of  all  Paris.     Here, 
too,  are  the  haunts  of  gaming,  and  the  dens  of  vice,  infa- 
my, and  ruin,  which  have  long  rendered  the  Frencn  me- 
tropolis a  sink  of  iniquitv,  emd  a  fountain  of  pollution  to 
France.    Here  lurk  the  harpies  of  fortune  and  of  life,  of 
the  body  and  of  the  soul,  either  under  the  mask  of  ele- 
gance and  fashion,  and  amidst  the  glitter  of  profusion  and 
splendour,  or  in  the  more  undisguised  forms  of  degrading 
vice.     To  the  eye,  however,  all  is  decent  and  decorous, 
and  the  flood  of  light  which,  in  the  evening,  throws  a 
mimic  day  over  the  splendid  arcades,  would  not  lead  the 
uninformed  stranger  to  think  of  the  orgies  of  darkness 
and  guilt  that  may  be  going  on  around  him ;  for  nothing 
is  now  tolerated  by  the  police  which  can  be  regarded  as 
revolting  to  the  propriety  of  public  manners.    Yet  the 
gaiety  and  cheerfulness  that  here  seem  to  reign,  are  but 
the  flimsy  veil  of  moral  deformity  and  corruption,  like  the 
deceitful  calm  of  the  sun-illumined  ocean,  whose  insatiable 
and  unseen  depths  are  covered  by  a  tranquil  surface;  but 
which  has  entombed  its  innumerable  victims,  and  is  still 
prepared  to  ingulf  and  to  destroy. 

The  vast  massy  pile  of  the  Tuileries^  a  thousand  feet  in 
length,  was  begun,  hi  1654,  by  the  profligate  Catherine  de 
M^dicis,  in  the  reign  of  her  son  Charles  IX.  This  sump- 
tuous palace,  the  scene  of  so  many  changes^ince  its  final 
completion  in  the  luxurious  reign  of  Louis  AlV.,  derives 
its  name  from  standing  on  the  site  of  a  tile-yard.  Its  mag- 
nitude gives  it  a  grand  effect,  and  it  looks  worthy  to  be 
the  royal  residence  of  the  monarchs  of  France ;  though 
there  is  a  strange  admixture  of  the  Greek  style  with  that 
of  the  ch&teau,  as  is  seen  in  the  heavy  central  roof^  and 
the  truncated  pyramids  at  the  sides,  which  do  not  har- 
monize with  the  circular  arches  and  the  pilasters  of  the 
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facade.  The  magnificent  garden  is  in  the  old  style,  adorn- 
ecf  with  fountains,  orange-trees,  antique  statues,  and  shady 
groves,  and  is  one  of  the  most  frequented  public  walks : 
nere  the  French  are  quite  at  home,  close  under  the  win- 
dows of  royalty,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  have  a 
thoroughfare  through  the  palace  itself 

The  Place  du  Carrousel,  on  the  east  side  of  the  royal 
ch&teau,  commemorates  by  its  name  a  divertissement, 
given  in  1662  by  Louis  XIV.;  so  much  of  moment  has 
there  been  attached  to  fttes.  and  amusements  in  France ! 
This  vast  area,  which  lies  between  the  Tuileries  and  the 
Liouvre,  has  been,  from  time  to  time,  cleared  of  obstruct- 
ing buildings,  and  now  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  men  can 
be  reviewed  within  its  space.  Here,  beyond  the  gilt  lances 
'Which  form  the  high  grille  of  the  palace-court,  is  the  tri- 
umphal monument,  erected  in  1806  by  Bonaparte,  to  the 
*  glory  of  the  French  arms :'  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  arch 
of  Septimus  Severus  at  Rome.  This  momento  of  the  dis- 
astrous lustre  of  the  sword,  is  rich  in  sculptured  figures, 
though  connoisseurs  find  fault  with  its  general  effect. 
When  Bonaparte  had  trodden  .on  the  neck  of  Italy,  and  the 
spoils  of  Europe  were  crowded  in  the  Louvre,  tne  cele- 
brated bronze  horses  of  St  Mark's  church  at  Venice  sur- 
mounted this  arch. 

The  Gallery  of  the  Louvre^  which  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable things  in  Paris,  unites  that  palace  with  the  Tuile- 
ries, stretching  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  by  a  magnifi- 
cent facade,  to  the  extent  of  full  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Henry  IV.,  and  Louis  XIV.,  both  contributed  to  its  com- 
pletion ;  and  Bonaparte  conceived  the  design  of  uniting 
the  two  palaces  on  the  north  side,  by  a  range  of  building 
opposite  the  gallerv,  and  in  the  same  style,  so  as  to  form 
one  immense  parallelogram.  This  project  has  at  present 
been  but  partially  accomplished,  and  several  streets  still 
project  into  the  ample  Place  du  Carrousel ;  but  when  the 
whole  plan  is  realized,  so  vast  a  mass  of  palaces  and  gal- 
leries will  be  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

During  t|ie  military  dominion  of  Bonaparte,  the  Louvre 
was  the  depository  of  almost  everjrthing  that  was  most 
exquisite  in  statuary  and  painting.  Many  of  these  chefs- 
d^ceuvre  returned,  af^er  his  fall^  to  their  rightful  owners ; 
but  a  fine  collection  of  statues  is  still  to  be  seen,  thou?h 
the  Apollo,  for  three  hundred  years  the  pride  of  the  Vati- 
can, the  Venus — its  rival  in  another  style  of  ideal  excel- 
lence— and  other  immortal  sculptures,  no  longer  adorn 
the  magnificent  halls  of  the  ground-floor.  The  works  of* 
art  are  beautifully  arranged ;  and  many  hours  may  be 
spent  among  antique  creatioi^s  of  the  chisel;  tablets  which 
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carry  you  back  to  Athens,  and  the  times  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war;  bas-reliefs  of  the  Pagan  rites  and  festivals; 
fragments  of  temples — to  show  what  Greece  once  was: 
the  urns,  the  cippi,  and  the  sarcophagi  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  dead — engraven  by  those  who  knew  not  of  im- 
mortality !  with  emblems  of  no  greater  sacredness  than 
Sileni,  Fauns,  and  Bacchantes,  blended  together  in  drunken 
riot.  The  Gallery  astonishes  by  the  novelty  of  the  per* 
spective  produced  by  so  unusual  a  length,  and  is  covert 
on  both  sides,  with  a  profusion  of  paintings,  ancient  €uid 
modern,  of  the  French,^lemish,  and  Italian  schools,  some 
by  the  most  eminent  masters. 

The  nalace  of  the  Louvre  itselfj  which  is  quite  indepen- 
dent or  t!ie  gallery,  is  regarded  as  the  most  beautifiiJ  in 
France.  The  effect  of  the  inner  court,  of  four  hundred 
feet  square,  is  exquisite;  and  the  harmony  and  symmetry 
of  this  elegant  quadrangle  of  Grecian  architecture,  are  at 
once  felt  bv  every  sti'anger.  The  colonnade^  or  eastern 
fa  ade,  is  the  admiration  of  Europe;  and  the  whole  is  a 
costly  and  superb  monument  of  the  splendid  reign  of  the 
Grand  Monarque.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  sights  in 
Paris  is  the  Exposition  des  Fruits  de  V Industrie  JTran^aise, 
On  a  former  visit,  an  opportunity  occurred  of  seeing  this 
biennial  exhibition,  which  was  shown  under  a  temporary 
erection  surrounding  the  quadrangle  of  the  Louvre,  and 
containing  an  immense  collection  of  the  most  remarkable 
specimens  of  French  ingenuity  and  skill,  in  the  mechanic 
and  manufacturing  arts. 

The  localities  of  these  two  gorgeous  palaces,  are  asso- 
ciated with  events  the  most  momentous,  and  appalling  in 
the  French  history.  What  scenes  of  corruption,  and  pro- 
fligacy and  slaughter,  have  not  here  darkened  the  glory 
and  the  chivalry  of  France !  What  memorials  are  these 
edifices— of  the  luxury,  the  rapacity,  and  the  uncontroUed 
power  of  her  princes,  and  of  the  terrible  retribution  that 
came  at  last!  Catherine  de  Medicis  rewarded  Delorme, 
the  architect  of  the  Tuileries,  by  giving  him  two  Abbeys, 
though  he  was  not  bred  an  ecclesiastio  I  Here,  in  1791, 
the  unhappy  Louis  XVI.  was  no  longer  his  own  master, 
and  this  splendid  palace  became  his  prison-house,  from 
which  he  and  the  royal  family  were  glad  to  make  their  es- 
cape  in  disguise,  only  to  be  brought  back  to  greater  hu- 
miliation and  woe :  and  here  was  acted  the  dreadful  scene 
of  the  10th  of  August  1792  when  the  palace,  and  all  its 
precincts,  were  one  frightful  arena  of  massacre  and  car- 
nage, and  the  staircases  and  ballustrades  were  choked  up 
with  naked  carcases,  while  the  flames,  at  midnight,  threw 
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their  terrific  glare  over  the  ghastly  dead,  and  the  yet  pal- 
pitating  bodies  of  the  mangled  living ! 

In  one  of  the  splendid  nails  of  this  palace,  afler  the 
Icing's  death,  sat  the  Convention,  which  had  condemned 
him ;  and  here,  under  the  influence  of  a  lawless  mob,  and 
an  infatuated  ambition,  the  party  prevailed  who  ruled 
France  by  the  guillotine.  In  these  gardens,  on  the  20th 
Prairial,*  Robespierre  celebrated  the  Flte  de  HEtre  Su- 
preme, the  infidel  orgies  of  which,  were  but  the  prelude  of 
the  speedy  fall  of  this  detestable  tyrant,  on  the  9th  Ther- 
zoidor.t 

The  13th  Vind^miaire,}  desolated  the  chftteau  and  gar- 
den of  the  Tuileries,  more  than  any  former  tumult ;  the 
-whole  neighbouihood  was  the  scene  of  murderous  conflict 
between  the  royalists,  and  the  troops  of  the  Convention 
under  Bonaparte ;  and  the  palace  once  more  flowed  with 
blood.  Ag£un,  on  the  18th  Fructidor,§  the  two  parties  of 
the  directorial  government  were  on  the  verge  of  producing 
another  sanguinary  revolution,  when  the  cannon  of  Gene- 
ral Augereau  occupied  the  warden,  and  threatened  to  bom- 
hard  the  chateau.  What  changes  has  not  the  Tuileries 
since  seen !  Bonaparte's  iron  domination,  the  Consulate, 
the  Empire,  the  Restoration,  the  Hundred  Days,  the  second 
Restoration^  the  Revolution  of  1830,  the  throne  of  the  Bar- 
ricades !  It  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  feel  a  tumult  of 
strange  and  mournful  emotions  mingling  with  the' view  of 
this  massy  pile,  the  emblem  of  the  greatness,  and  the  re- 
verses, of  the  French  monarchs ! 

If  the  Louvre  recalls  associations  of  its  own,  they  are 
not  less  tragical.  In  the  halls  of  this  palace,  as  it  existed 
in  1572,  the  treacherous  and  diabolical  massacre  of  the 
Protestants  was  planned,  by  the  infamous  Catherine  de 
M6dicis,  and  her  son  Charles  IX.— whose  misery  it  was 
to  have  such  a  mother !  Most  of  the  Huguenot  lords  and 
gentry  had  been  inveigled  to  Paris,  on  pretence  of  an  in- 
vitation to  be  present  m  the  Louvre,  at  the  marriage  fes- 
tivities of  the  king's  sister  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  a  Pro- 
testant prince — a  union  which  seemed  to  promise  much 
for  France— long  distracted  by  religious  wars.  The  cold- 
blooded perfidy,  and  fiendlike  determination,  with  which 
this  conspiracy  was  carried  on.  is  almost  incredible ;  and 
it  is  diflScult  to  account  for  the  msensibility  of  the  Protes- 
tants to  the  warnings  which  portended  their  danger.  The 
worthy  Admiral  Coligny  fell  the  first  victim.  On  the  24th 
of  August,  the  arrival  of  the  Sabbath  morning  was  an- 

•  8th  Hm,  1794.  1 27th  July.  1 4th  October,  1795. 

§  4th  September,  1797. 
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nounced  by  the  tocsin  sounding  from  the  steeple  of  th# 
neighbouring  church  of  St  Germain  P  Auxerrois,  the  signal 
for  entering  on  the  pre  concerted  and  well-arranged  woik 
of  massacre,  which  was  general  for  tliree  days,  and  did 
not  wholly  cease  for  nearly  a  week ! 

The  Louvre  was  one  of  the  scenes  of  blood:  Henry, 
the  royal  bridegroom,  and  the  Prince  of  Cond£  oDly  es- 
caped death  by  agreeing  to  go  to  mass ;  and  their  atten- 
dants were  butchered :  all  Paris  was  one  great  slaughter- 
house ;  Charles  himself  assisted  in  the  orgies  of  destruc- 
tion, firing  from  a  window  upon  the  Huguenots,  and 
impatient  of  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  loading  of  the 
carbines  that  were  handed  to  him.  The  Seine,  the  streets, 
the  courts,  and  houses,  presented  one  disgusting  and  in- 
human spectacle  of  assassination.  At  least  ten  thousand 
persons,  of  all  ages,  and  of  both  sexes,  are  computed  to 
have  perished  in  Paris  alone;*  and,  in  the  provinces, 
twenty  thousand  more !  The  ambition  of  ruling  without 
control  appears  to  have  been  the  main  impulse  of  the 
queen-mother,  in  being  the  prime  mover  in  this  infernal 
scheme;  and  this  demon,  in  tne  shape  of  woman,  exhibited 
the  strange  combination  of  a  mind  enslaved  by  astrologi- 
cal superstitions,  and  a  heart  fearlessly  daring  in  un- 
bounded crime,  alike  restless  of  restraints,  human  and 
divine.  This  example  of  atrocity  is  an  awful  illustration 
of  the  ultimate  consequences  of  mixing  up  religion  with 
politics,  and  of  identifying  with  the  struggles  of  ambition 
and  of  power,  an  element  which  has  only  to  do  with  this 
world  at  all,  as  an  inward  moderator,  and  an  antagonist 
force  to  all  evil  passions. 

The  Rue  St.  Honore  is  the  Cheapside  of  Paris:  and  to 
the  west  of  it,  are  some  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  metropo- 
lis ;  as  the  Rue  Rivoli,  along  the  north  side  of  the  earden 
of  the  Tuileries,  the  Rue  Castiglione,  the  arcades  of  which 
lead  to  the  PUice  Vendome^  the  handsomest  square  in  Paris, 
surrounded  by  uniform  houses,  and  adornea  in  the  centre 
with  an  elaborately-wrought  and  lofly  column,  afler  the 
model  of  Trajan's  pillar.  This  monument,  which  is  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet  in  height,  was  erected  by  Napoleo^ 
to  commemorate  the  campaign  of  1805.  The  stone  shaft 
is  covered  with  plates,  cast  from  the  cannon  taken  from 
the  Austrians,  and  represents  the  batties ;  and  the  whole 
has  the  effect  of  bronze.  The  Roe  de  la  Paix,  a  short  but 
very  elegant  street,  leads  from  this  square  to  the  Boule- 
vards, 

«  P^fT  Ramqs.  tibe  4)ppunent  of  Arirtoiie,  and  <m|9  of  tkf  SQQSi  cA- 
Ugliteiicd  menoi  his  dm^  was  amgog  the  n^opber. 
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Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  imposing  than  the  views 
in  the  immediate  suburbs  of  the  city,  on  the  western  side. 
The  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  with  its  terraces,  its  foliage, 
its  orange-trees,  its  piece  of  water,  and  its  walks,  contri- 
butes Its  effect  in  giving  to  Paris  a  luxurious  air ;  while  the 
taste  of  the  people  for  an  out  door  life  lends  to  it  the  aspect 
of  a  more  southern  city,  and  the  vast  variety  which  it  ex- 
hibits make  it  not  the  representative  of  France  only,  but 
of  Europe.  The  gates  of  the  garden  open  into  the  great 
area  of  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  the  spot  in  which  the  unfor- 
tunate Louis  XVI.,  his  consort,  and  his  sister,  met  their 
fate. 

This  is  decidedly  the  most  magnificent  part  of  Paris : 
on  one  side  is  the  stately  royal  palace,  with  its  princely 

gardens :  opposite  are  stretched  out  the  extensive  Champs 
llys^es,  their  foliage  inviting  the  pedestrian  lounger  to 
seek  the  shade,  and  the  long,  broad,  central  avenue  de 
Neuilly,  animated  with  the  motion  of  horses  and  various 
vehicles ;  while,  on  a  gentle  ascent,  where  the  vista  termi- 
nates, at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  tne  most  superb  public 
monument  of  the  French  capital  rears  its  vast,  massv 
arch,  in  imperial  and  dusky  grandeur,  relieved  on  botn 
sides  by  the  dark  shadows  of  the  adjacent  trees.  This 
edifice,  which  is  near  the  Barrdire  de  PEtoile,  is  called  the 
ilrc  de  Triomphe^  and  was  commenced  by  Napoleon  in 
1806.  The  avenue  of  trees  continues  to  a  great  distance 
beyond  the  arch,  forming  the  road  to  St.  Germain ;  and 
the  entrance  to  Paris,  on  this  side,  is  probably  unrivalled 
for  grandeur  in  Europe. 

As  you  stand  in  the  PlcLce  Louis  XV.,  with  this  magnifi- 
cent coup'(P(Bil  before  you,  on  the  right,  at  the=extremity 
of  the  Rue  Royale,  is  the  exquisitely  chaste  and  beautiful 
edifice,  the  Eglise  de  la  Madeleine,  looking,  for  whiteness, 
like  a  temple  of  alabaster.  In  the  same  direction,  and 
forming  the  northern  side  of  the  area,  runs  one  of  the 
handsomest  ranges  of  building  in  Paris.  On  the  opposite 
side,  is  the  statue-crowned  bridge  of  Louis  XVI.,  and, 
across  the  river,  is  seen  the  classic  fi*ont  of  the  Palais 
Bourbon,  the  French  House  of  Commons,  while  in  the 
back-ground,  rises  the  elegant  and  aspiring  dome  of  the 
H6tel  des  Invalides. 

One  of  our  visits  was  to  this  immense  building,  the 
Chelsea  Hospital  of  France.  It  is  an  asylum  for  four  or 
five  thousand  old  soldiers,  and  is  situated  near  the  Ecole 
Militaire,  and  the  Champ  de  Mars,  a  vast  area,  celebrated 
in  most  of  the  popular  XAovements ;  and  which  recalled 
especially  the  assembly  of  the '  hundred  days.'  The  Hdtel 
dif  hnciid99^  ftnxhded  Dy  Louis  XIV .,  cannot  fail  to  strike 
▼dL.  vi.  -  VI 
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ev^eiy  beholder  with  surprise  and  admiration,  so  vast  is 
its  scale,  and  so  well  is  it  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  designed.    The  extent  of  the  galleries  gives  an  effect 
to  the  interior,  which  well  harmonizes  with  its  plainness. 
The  library  was  instituted  by  the  Emperor,  for  the  adTaor 
tage  of  the  pensioners,  a  number  of  whom  we  saw  read- 
ing— and  these  veterans  appeared  as  much  at  home  in 
their  great  mansion,  and  in  their  library,  as  though  these 
had  been  their  patrimony.    Napoleon  has  everywhere  left 
the  impress  ox  his  greatness,  and  of  his  knowledge  of 
mankind ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  insatiable  ambitiozu 
he  might  have  been  the  greatest  benefactor  of  France,  and 
have  spared  to  the  inmates  of  the  Invalides,  the  pa^  in 
his  history  which  tells  of  Spain,  and  Moscow,  and  Leipsic, 
and  Waterloo. 

The  chapel  of  the  Invalides,  surmounted  by  the  dome, 
is  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  costly  monuments  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  a  magnificence, 
however,  over  which  imagination  always  fancies  the  first 
prophetic  shadows  of  the  future  revolution  to  hang.  The 
interior  of  the  chapel  is  adorned  with  the  trophies  of  war, 
taken  from  the  European  nations,  and,  among  the  rest, 
some  from  the  English.  When  the  allied  armies  ap- 
proached Paris,  in  IS  14,  the  old  soldiers  who  gloried  in 
Beholding  the  standards  which  they  had  won,  under  Na- 
poleon, from  the  Austrians,  destroyed  a  number  of  them, 
lest  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  You 
may  enter  this  church  many  times,  and  not  see  a  single 
individual  at  private  devotion,  which  is  seldom  the  case 
in  other  churches;  but  Bonaparte's  soldiers  were  not 
likely  to  gain  the  habit  of  looking  on  their  religious  cere- 
monies as  much  more  than  an  appendage  to  the  glory  of 
arms. 

The  churches  in  Paris  are  numerous  5  and  several  of 
them  are  much  admired.  Notre  Dame^  the  cathedral,  is 
interesting  from  its  ancient  associations,  having  been 
originally  founded  by  the  Merovingian  kings,  and  marking 
the  localitv  of  the  previous  pagan  worship  of  the  Roman 
times.  The  present  structure  dates  from  1160,  and  has  a 
venerable  appearance,  remarkably  contrasted  with  the 
airy  elegance  of  many  of  the  modern  buildings  of  the  city. 
Its  two  Sat  and  stunted  towers,  rear  themselves  in  massy 
gloom,  over  the  gay  and  busy  population,  and  seem  to 
point  back  to  a  more  solemn  age,  as  the  stern  chronicler 
of  bygone  years.  The  interior  is  spacious^  but  not  so 
striking  as  some  of  the  Belgian  churches. 

The  church  of  St,  Roch^  a  locality  of  the  sanguinary 
scenes  of  the  13th  Viiid6miaire,  is   remarkable  for  the 
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splendour  of  its  decorations,  and  the  arrangement  of  its 
altars,  one  behind  another,  which  give  it  a  theatrical  ef- 
fect We  happened  to  be  present  during  the  solemniza- 
tion of  an  annual  f6te,  and  a  *  procession  of  the  true  cross." 
A  very  small  crucifix,  under  glass,  let  into  a  large  cross, 
was  carried  round  the  church  witn  great  pomp,  the  pro- 
cession halting  at  several  stations  adorned  with  pictures 
representing  the  life  and  sufferings  of  Christ :  each  picture 
was  honoured  with  throws  of  incense,  and  with  bows ;  the 
whole  affair  partook  largely  of  the  ludicrous  ;  but  popery 
still  rears  its  head,  with  its  caps  and  bells,  in  the  infidel 
city,  and  the  church  was  thronged,  chiefly  with  women.  • 
A  marriage,  in  the  meantime,  was  taking  place  at  one  of 
the  altars  :  the  ceremony  was  very  long,  and  at  one  part 
of  it  a  canopy  was  held  over  the  pair,  whose  numerous 
friends  formed  a  separate  congregation,  for  the  multitude 
were  too  intent  on  the  celebration  of  the  ftte  to  indulge 
their  curiosity. 

The  church  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont  is  remarkable  for 
the  lightness  and  singularity  of  its  architecture,  and  for 
the  monuments  of  Pascal  and  Racine.  Here  also  is  the 
tomb  of  St.  Genevidve,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Paris,  before 
which  candles  were  burning,  and  devotees  kneehng.  She 
died  in  512.  St,  Sulpice  is  one  of  the  finest  churches.  It 
is  *of  modem  date,  and  is  a  bold  and  magnificent  struc- 
ture, both  within  and  without  The  grand  Doric  and  Ionic 
portico  has  an  imposing  effect,  but  the  two  towers  are 
studiously  different  from  each  other,  in  style  and  in  height, 
a  sacrifice  of  uniformity  to  variety,  which  is  not  very 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  architecture  of  the  great  church 
of  St.  JEustache  exhibits  a  singular  mixture  of  Greek  orna- 
ments with  a  barbaric  style. 

The  Pantheon  has  proved,  by  the  changes  of  its  appro- 
priation, a  sort  of  inaex  of  the  times.  It  was  erected  by 
Louis  XV.,  as  the  new  church  of  St.  Geneviftve.  The 
Constituent  Assembly  transformed  it  into  a  general  mau- 
soleum for  great  men,  and  for  many  years,  the  frieze  of 
its  noble  portico,  which  is  an  imitation  of  that  of  the  -Pan- 
theon at  Rome,  bore  the  inscription  Atuc  Grands  Homines, 
La  Patrie  Reconnoissante.  Alter  the  restoration,  it  was 
re-consecrated,  and  the  smoke  of  incense  agam  ascended 
beneath  its  lofty  dome,  amid  the  pomp  of  the  Romish  wor- 
ship. Under  the  Citizen-King  it  is  once  more  a  superb 
mausoleum.  The  plan  of  this  grand  and  majestic  temple, 
is  a  Greek  cross,  and  its  general  appearance  something 
like  that  of  St  PauPs  in  miniature.  The  dome  <^f  this 
edifice,  and  that  of  the  Invalides,  rise  dominant  over  all 
the  other  buildings  in  Paris.    In  the  vaults  below  the  Pan* 
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theot),  are  many.small  apartments  filled  with  tombs,  which 
are  shown  by  candle-light  and  a  train  of  solemn  emotions 
is  excitecL  while  the  guiae  points  to  the  names  of  those, 
celebrated  in  the  great  resolution,  or  in  the  annals  of  in- 
fidelity, or  in  the  armies  of  Napolean,  whose  bodies,  in  the 
awfnl  silence  of  these  catacombs,  so  contrasted  with  the 
scenes  in  which  many  of  them  once  mingled,  await  the 
dread  summons  of  the  archangel! 

There  are  several  public  cemeteries  in  Paris,  besides 
the  celebrated  one  of  Per e-lar- Chaise.  This  vast  deposito- 
ry of  mortality,  contained,  ten  years  ago,  upwards  c^ 
twenty-hve  thousand  tombs.  It  is  situated  on  a  rising 
ground,  without  the  wall,  on  the  east,  commanding  oae  of 
tiie  finest  views  of  the  domes  and  towers  of  this  magnifi- 
cent city,  whose  population  it  will  one  day  rival.  Amidst 
foliage,  and  on  ground  undulated  in  various  directions, 
are  scattered  the  memorials  of  the  dead,  from  the  humble 
grave,  with  its  plain  slab,  and  single  chaplet  of  amaranth, 
perpetually  renewed  by  bereaved  affection,  to  the  splendid 
mausoleum,  which  tells  what  grandeur  and  honours  its 
teaunts  had  to  leave  for  the  narrow  house  appointed  lor 
all  living!  Urns,  pyramids,  obelisks,  little  chapels  of 
•4Grrecian,  and  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  solid  massy  se- 
pulchres, are  crowded  together  on  every  hand ;  and  in  the 
central  part  is  a  chapel  for  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Romish 
church.  Many  of  tlie  tombs  are  inscribed  with  the  most 
touching  memorials  of  sorrow,*  and  the  characteristic  ar- 
dour of  the  people  may  in  some  measure  be  seen,  in  the 
expressions  of  grief  which  may  be  found  in  this  populous 
grave-yard.  The  new-made  widow,  and  the  orphan  child, 
may  be  seen  renovating  the  amaranth,  which  adorns  many 
of  the  tombs,  in  the  form  of  a  chaplet,  a  heai't,  or  a  cross ; 
and  the  whole  is  a  deeply -impressive  scene. 

The  L%txembou7'g^  and  the  Palais  Bourbon,  are  the  loca- 
tities  of  the  French  legislature.  The  garden  of  the  former 
is  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  frequented  walks  of  the 
capital ;  and  this  chaste  and  beautiful  palace  is  adorned 

»  The  following  are  examples: 

*  Ci-git.  *  191  repose. 

Au  meilleur  des  Fils,  Repose  en  paix,  ombre  ch^rie, 

Paria  plus  malheareuse,  Les  larmes  de  ton  E^uz,  ei  celles 

Et  la  plus  tendre  des  Mires,  de  ta  Famille 

Toujours  inconsolable !  Coaleront  snr  ta  tombe,  jusqa'an 

Et  ses  infortun6s  moment 

SoBur  et  Frdres  I  Ou  ils  viendront  te  rejoindre ! 

Ds  Profundis. 
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'With  many  fine  paintings  and  sculptures,  and  contains, 
among  other  remarkable  things,  the  handsome  but  small 
chamber  of  peers,  of  a  semi-circular  form  :  also  the  splen- 
didly adorned  apartment  of  the  foundress,  Marie  de 
"M^ciicis,  wife  of  Henry  IV.,  and  mother  of  Louis  XIII. 
The  Palais  Bourbon,  where  the  Deputies  of  France  hold 
their  sittings,  is  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  me- 
tropolis, having  a  broad,  magnificentperistyle  towards  the 
Seine,  adorned  with  twelve  lofty  Corinthian  columns.  The 
form  of  the  Salle  des  Seances  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
chamber  of  peers,  but  the  hall  is  larger,  and  is  in  a  style  of 
great  elegance. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  Palais  de  Justice,  are  the 
seats  of  the  civil  and  criminal  administration.  The  latter 
is  interesting  as  the  ancient  site  of  the  Roman  Prefecture, 
of  the  palace  of  some  of  the  early  kings,  andof  theAfatre#, 
there  masters.  Here  is  a  small  but  beautiful  ancient 
Gothic  chapel,  now  used  for  records.  So  many  of  the 
large  buildings  in  Paris  are  Palais,  that  even  the  Ex- 
change is  called  the  Palais  de  la  Bourse,  It  is  an  elegant, 
and  classic  edifice,  and  the  ornamental  paintings  of  the 
interior  are  much  admired.  On  looking  at  this  building,  a 
Londoner  can  scarcely  refrain  from  thinking  how  short  a 
time  it  would  retain  its  beautiful  whiteness  in  the  English 
metropolis. 

Pans  possesses  a  great  number  of  literary  institutions : 
the  oldest  is  the  Universiie  Royale,  long  so  celebrated 
throughout  Europe,  and  comprising  a  number  of  colleges, 
in  which  is  tausfht  every  branch  of  science  and  literature. 
The  faculties  oJT  science,  letters,  and  Theology^  are  united 
at  the  ancient  Sorbonne,  T)riginally  founded  m  1253,  by 
Sorbon,  chaplain  of  St.  Louis,*  and  rebuilt  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu  in  1629.  The  faculties  of  law,  and  of  medicine, 
mve  their  lectures  at  two  other  separate  establishments  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  Bibliothtmie  du  Roi,  in  the  Rue 
Richelieu,  is  the  largest  library  in  Paris,  and  is  probably 
unrivallea  in  the  world,  containing  more  than  400,000 
volumes. 

The  spacious  grounds  called  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  or  Des 
Plantes,  are  the  grand  locality  of  the  general  science  of 
nature,  where  all  the  stores  of  the  vegetable,  animal,  and 
mineral  kingdoms,  are  open  to  the  inspection,  alike  of 
the  scientific  student,  and  the  passing  visitor,  and  where 
Daubenton  found  occupation  for  fifty  years  in  the  study  of 
nature. 

To  an  English  eye,  several  of  the  numerous  Fountaint 

*  Louis  IX. 
27* 
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in  Paris  have  a  very  novel  effect ;  and  the  abondaiice  and 

tasteful  disposition  of  their  waters,  and  the  elegance  and 
beauty  of  tlieir  structures,  give  to  some  parts  of  the  city 
an  air  of  luxury  and  southern  grandeur,  which  is  not  air 
ways  sustained  by  the  localities  in  which  these  JeU  fPtaux 
are  situated.  The  numerous  pasMo^es^  or  gaUrieM^  which 
are  imitated  in  minature,  in  Burlin^on  and  Lowther 
Arcades,  also  form  a  remarkable  feature  of  this  cit)^  of 
varieties^  especially  when  the  motley  crowds  press  throogli 
these  brilliantly  illuminated  bazaars  in  the  evening.  A 
different  impression  is  felt  by  the  stranger,  as  he  gases  oa 
the  proud,  historical  trophies,  raised  by  the  Parisians  to 
their  magnificent  monarch,  in  the  triumphal  arches  called 
the  Purte  St,  Denis^  and  the  Porte  SL  Martin^  erected 
within  two  years  of  each  other,  and  inscribed  IjudotM 
Magno. 

The  numerous  Marchis^  and  HaUes^  cannot  fail  to  at> 
tract  notice.  Many  of  the  former  are  ver^  spacious  and 
commodious,  and  are  adorned  with  fountains.  TYic  Halle 
au  Bl  strikes  the  eye  by  its  large  cupola ;  and  near  it  is 
the  Colonne  de  Medicis^  or  the  celebrated  pillar,  which  the 
wicked  and  superstitious  Catherine  de  Medicis  erected,  in 
1572,  for  the  purposes  of  astrology.  The  vast  evUrepoT  call- 
ed the  Halle  aux  Vinsy  is  a  magnificent  monumexit  of  tiie 
reign  of  Bonaparte. 

The  Abattoirs^  or  slaughter-houses,  remove  from  the 
crowded  parts  of  the  city  all  the  annoyances  attendant 
on  the  killing  of  animals :  the  Abattoir e  Montmartre^  is 
one  of  the  most  considerable,  where  sheep,  oxen  and  calves, 
to  the  amount  of  some  thousands,  are  slaughtered  every 
week. 

The  most  interesting  manufactories  to  visit,  are  that  of 
the  Gobelin  tapestry,  in  which  natural  objects,  and  histo- 
rical pieces,  are  exquisitely  wrought,  on  a  web  of  silk«  or 
worsted ;  and  the  Manufacture  Royale  des  Glaces^  where 
mirrors  of  the  largest  and  most  splendid  description  are 
made.  But  the  remarkable  localities  of  this  city,  the  em- 
porium of  taste,  the  seat  of  French  literature,  and  science: 
Its  libraries  and  museums,  its  hospitals,  palaces,  and 
churches,  its  squares,  walks,  triumphal  arches,  fountains, 
gardens,  markets,  gorgeous  coffee-houses,  and  taverns,  not 
to  speak  of  its  places  of  gay  and  thoughtless  amusement, 
are  innumerable.  It  may  be  added  that  strangers  meet 
with  little  difficulty  in  getting  access  to  most  of  the  pub- 
lic curiosities,  as  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  show  a  pass- 
port* 

*  A  few  places  require  ttn  express  order  from  the  eovemment ;  as,  of 
laie,  those  vast  domaiju  of  moriality,  ihe  CVitocwwW    In  Paris  ths 
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On  the  Boulevards,  we  observed  the  impression  which 
the  balls  of  the  '  infernal  machine'  had  left  on  the  trees 
near  the  Cafi  Turc^  and  on  the  wall  of  its  garden.  This 
diabolical  device  of  Fieschi  to  destroy  the  King  and  the 
royal  princes,  and  the  havoc  which  was  made  of  human 
liie,  appeared  to  have  excited  the  universal  horror  so  foul 
a  deed  deserved^  which  mi^ht  have  thrown  France,  in  a 
moment,  into  confusion  and  anarchy.  An  attempt,  in  some 
respects  similar,  was  made,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
Nicaise,  to  assassinate  Bonaparte  when  first  Consul,  by 
means  of  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  then  called  la  machine 
infemoL 

Several  parts  of  Paris  still  bear  traces  of  the  Revolution 
€>f  1830.  We  noticed,  particularly  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
and  at  the  Louvre,  that  certain  spots  were  marked,  as 
being  the  places  or  the  fall,  and  of  the  burial,  of  some  of 
the  active  agents  in  the  conflict.  The  Louvre  was  one  of 
the  main  points  of  attack  during  the  memorable  '  three 
days,'  when  the  government,  untaught  by  the  awful  les- 
sons of  the  past,  again  roused  the  people  to  take  the  re- 
dress of  their  wrongs  and  ^ievances  into  their  own  hands. 
The  graves  of  those  who  fell  at  the  Louvre,  are  under  the 
facade,  on  the  east  side :  the  place  was  still  adorned  with 
evergreens  and  flags,  showing  how  the  memory  of  the 
dead,  as  martyrs  to  tne  liberties  of  France,  is  cherished 
by  the  Parisians. 

A  restoration,  after  a  revolution  that  has  originated 
from  within,  is  always  a  political  experiment  of  great  dif- 
Acolty,  and  is  seldom  favourable  to  freedom.  Tne  people 
have  changed,  the  elements  to  be  governed  are  no  longer 
the  same ;  out  the  princes  of  the  dynasty  are  apt  to  chng 
to  their  ancient  ideas,  and  are  anxious  to  reign  with  the 
prerogatives  of  their  forefathers,  though  more  than  ordi- 
nary tact  is  necessary,  in  order  to  discern"the  temper  of 
the  times,  to  allay  suspicions,  fears,  and  jealousies,  to  har- 
monize opposing  interests,  and  to  carry  the  national 
mind  along  with  the  government,  in  the  maintenance  of 

authority.  ,  , ,        ,     ^ 

Rarely  did  prince  undertake  a  less  enviable  task  than 
that  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Louis  XVIIL,  when,  in  the 
spring  of  1814,  after  twenty- three  years  of  exile,  he  trod 

passpoH  WW  still  required,  but  the  practice  of  registration  was  not 
enforced,  which  we  had  met  with  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Switz- 
erland, compelling  every  male  traveller,  immediately  on  his  arrival 
In  a  town,  to  write  in  a  government  book,  his  name,  birth-place,  the 
piMd  bs  last  kft|  and  hta  next  destination. 
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over  the  spoils  of  his  country,  to  ascend  the  throne  of  his 
ancestora,  under  the  auspices  of  the  European  armies. 
The  concussion  produced  by  the  fail  of  Bonaparte,  had 
loosened  the  bond  which,  during  his  reign,  had  held  the 
heterogeneous  materials  of  society  together,  and  they  bad 
now  become  a  mass  of  disorganized  elements-    There 
were  the  imperialists  of  the  late  reign,  and  the  royalists, 
and  the  republicans  of  1789,  a  new  and  an  old  nobility, 
with  clashing  claims,  and  a  clergy  eagerly  seeking  all  thOT 
ancient  ascendency.    Multitudes  were  weary  of 'wars,  and 
conscriptions,  and  a  military  despotism,  the  glory  of  which 
had  departed,  and  they  wished  for  some  salutary  change. 
This  feeling  was  cherished  widely  among  the  agricultora- 
lists ;  but  their  hopes  were  mingled  with  apprehension  and 
anxiety,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  landed  proprietors. 
Many  were  to  be  found,  of  the  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial part  of  the  nation,  who  were  willing  to  believe  that 
the  restoration  was  likely  to  prove  favourable  to  their  in- 
terests, and,  excepting  those  who  viewed  the  change  poB- 
tically  as  decided  royalists,  they  welcomed  it,  probably, 
more  than  any  other  class. 

Those  whose  attachment  to  the  ancient  regime  had  now 
the  opportunity  of  displaying  itself,  saw  in  the  dignified 
smiles  of  Louis,  and  the  grace  of  the  Comte  d'Artois,*  the 
return  of  the  old  court,  and  the  promise  of  basking,  as  in 
days  that  were  gone  by,  in  the  sunshine  of  the  royal 
favour.  But  the  military  were  chagrined,  and  the  pride  of 
the  nation  was  wounded,  to  see  the  gloiy  of  the  French 
arms  trampled  on,  by  the  victorious  legions  of  the  allies, 
and  while  their  300,000  bayonets  escorted  Louis  to  his 
throne,  he  became  identified  with  the  defeat  and  humilia- 
tion of  France. 

•  The  court,  and  the  emigants  in  general,  consisted  of 
those  who  had  become  strangers  to  their  country,  and  were 
aliens,  as  much  from  her  politics  as  from  her  soil,  pos- 
sessing no  sympathy  with  the  progress  of  her  public 
mind.  France  was  not  the  France  she  had  been  before 
the  Revolution,  the  style  of  the  Bourbon  rule  was  obsolete, 
and  a  monarch,  like  Louis  XVIIL,  destitute  of  firmness, 
deficient  in  energy,  and  of  a  temporizing  policy,  who 

seemed  more  intent  on  avoiding  present  inconveniences, 
than  on  adopting  a  comprehensive  and  uniform  scheme  of 

fovernment,  was  not  likely  to  merge,  in  the  support  of  his 
ynBLBtyj  the  different  factions  of  the  new  and  the  old  re- 
gime, and,  in  ten  years,  to  hand  down  a  sceptre  powerfid 
enough  in  itself  to  repress,  by  its  own  weight,  tne  latoit 

•  Afterwards  Charles  X. 
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elements  of  confusion^  or  to  compensate  in  any  measure 
lor  the  want  of  skill  m  him  who  shoul<f  next  attempt  to 
ivield  it. 

A  throne  was  to  be  consolidated  on  the  wreck  of  that 
mighty  one,  which,  though  it  had  reared  itself  into  a  super- 
structure of  the  most  towering  and  colossal  despotism, 
had  nevertheless  been  deeply  based  in  the  chaos  left  be- 
hind by  the  sweeping  disorganizations  and  desolations  of 
the  revolution.  The  extraordinary  genius  of  the  archi- 
tect of  that  throne  had  enabled  him,  by  an  easy  transition, 
to  combine  into  one  fabric,  the  republic  and  the  empire, 
and  had  erected  an  absolute  dominion,  not  of  legitimacy, 
but  of  military  glory,  which  enchanted  the  spirits  that  it 
subdued,  and  rendered  them  its  willing  slaves,  by  enlistr 
ing  the  national  vanity  on  its  side.  It  was  now  too  late 
for  mere  legitimacv  to  be  a  sufficient  prop  to  power ;  and 
he  who  would  be  the  restorer  of  the  throne  of  the  Capets, 
must  remodel  it  with  new  materials^  and  not  endeavour  to 
reconstruct  it  on  the  ancient  plan,  from  the  fragments  into 
'which  it  had  been  shattered,  by  the  convulsions  and  the 
earthquakes  that  had  overthrown  it. 

Louis  did  not  succeed  to  the  sceptre  of  his  ancestors  ; 
he  succeeded  to  the  revolution,  to  Bonaparte,  to  the 
throne  of  new  France :  but  there  was  a  party  who  looked 
for  the  return  of  feudalism,  and  the  old  Bourbon  system, 
the  divine  right  and  holy  anointing  of  kings,  the  antique 
state  and  exclusiveness  of  the  court,  and  tne  ghostly  and 
mysterious  dominion  of  the  clergy :  all  this  was  scarcely 
less  reasonable  than  it  would  have  been,  for  the  post-dilu- 
vian family  to  have  expected  to  find  the  surface  of  the 
earth  unchanged  by  the  waters  of  the  deluge.  The  ultra- 
royalist  party  gained  ground  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
X V III.,  and  the  reaction  on  the  people  was,  a  strenuous 
liberalism,  which,  under  the  wrong-headed  Charles  X., 
came  into  direct  collision  with  the  government,  and  tlie 
Bourbon  power  was  at  once  laid  prostrate  in  the  dust. 

The  theory  of  legitimacy,  given  forth  to  the  world  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  was  calculated  at  once  to  delude 
the  returning  dynasty  with  false  images  of  its  own  posi- 
tion, and  to  provoke  contempt  among  the  people,  by  its 
absurd  inconsistency.  For  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
its  doctrines  was.  that  there  had  been  no  radical  change 
in  men's  minds,  that  the  revolution,  and  the  career  of  Bo- 
naparte, which  had  been  operating  on  the  public  mind  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  were  to  be  regarded  merely  as  an 
extinct  rebellion;  and  that  the  stupendous  events,  and 
mighty  changes,  of  the  Consulate,  and  the  Empire^,  formed 
but  an  episode  in  the  reign  bf  Louis  XVIII.,  and  were 
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now  to  be  forgotten.  Moreover,  the  Tery  same  theory 
which  pronounced  Bonaparte  a  usurper,  acknowied^»L 
as  lawml  sovereigns,  several  of  the  kings  v>^hom  he  haa 
created. 

The  Chart e  Constitutionnelle  itself^  drawn  up  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Louis,  though  proclaiming  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  equal  rights,  deliverance 
from  tne  conscription,  and  no  invidious  exemptions  from 
taxation,  was,  notwithstanding,  ill-starred,  and  iU-omened 
in  its  birth,    it  was  not  a  compact,  as, it  ought  to  have 
been,  between  the  head  of  the  state,  and  the  members ;  it 
was  studiously  put  forth  as  one  of  those  documents  said 
to  be  octroyis  or  granted^  as  a  sovereign  boon  firom  the 
King.*    It  possessed  also,  with  the  general  complexion  of 
a  hmited  monarchy,  several  of  the  features  of  despotism, 
inasmuch  as  it  secured  to  the  King  alone  the  right  of  pro- 
posing a  law,  and  of  determining  whether  any  amend- 
ment to  it  should  be  discussed :  a  wide  door  was  found  to 
he  opened  to  practical  abuse,  in  consequence  of  the  mo- 
narcn  being  intrusted  with  the  establishment  of  '  regula- 
tions and  ordinances  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the 
law,  and  the  safety  of  the  state :'  the  ministers  also  were 
entitled  to  speak  in  both  chambers,  solely  in  virtue  of  their 

office. 

It  would  have  been  surprising  if  the  new  order  of  things, 
so  different,  in  its  genius,  and  its  origin,  from  any  of  the 
changes  that  had  occurred  Since  Louis  XVI.  sat  on  the 
throne,  had  been  found  to  secrue  the  good  will  of  all  the 
incongruous  parties  which  now  formed  the  French  nation. 
The  censorship  of  the  press  was  complained  of  by  the 
republicans,  as  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  promised  in 
the  charter,  and  their  alienation  from  the  new  government 
was  increased.    The  Parisians  were  discontented  with  the 
police  regulations,  and  the  revival  of  the  ancient  forms 
and  usages  of  the  monarchy.    The  very  agitation  of  the 
question  relating  to  the  property  of  the  emigrants,  excited 
apprehension  among  many,  and  the  annuities  granted  to 
those  whose  estates  had  been  sold,  provoked  the  envy  and 
jealousy  of  all,  excepting  the  royalists  themselves.   Louis 
felt  himself  obliged  to  court  the  marshals  and  generals  of 
Napoleon,  but  the  soldiery  were  in  the  highest  state  of 
irritation,  on  finding  their  influence  and  their  pay  dimi- 
nished and  their  corps  disbanded  and  re-formed,  while 
the  baciges  of  their  glory,  and  the  eagles  of  the  Empire, 
were  exchanged  fbr  the  Jieur  de  lis^  which  they  had  been 

«  Noas  avoDS  accords  et  accordons,  (ait  coQcessioQ  ^  octroi  a  |iQS 
so\cis  etc. — Charts  CanstUulionticlle^ 
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taught  to  despise.  The  continuance  of  the  imposts  called 
droits  reunisy  on  articles  of  consumption  and  convenience, 
produced  serious  discontents,  as  some  pledge  had  been 
given  that  they  should  be  taken  off;  which  tne  condition 
of  the  finances,  however,  did  not  allow. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Bonaparte  re-appeared  in  France, 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1815.  There  was  no  opposition  to 
his  progress,  which  rather  resembled  a  triumph,  ttian  a 
darine  adventure  to  regain  a  lost  throne.  Some  of  the 
marshals  were  passive:  Massena  appeared  to  connive, 
and  even  Soult,  the  minister  at  war,  was  suspected  of 
doing  the  same :  Ney  came  forward,  and  offered  to  take 
Bonaparte  dead  or  alive,  and,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
joined  him,  and  proclaimed  to  his  army  that  the  Bourbons 
were  unfit  to  reign.  By  the  20th  of  March,  the  Tuileries 
had  again  changed  masters,  and  the  '  hundred  days '  com- 
menced. 

The  army  supported  Bonaparte ;  but  the  nation  at  large, 
wearied  of  expensive  wars,  and  the  conscription,  haa 
less  confidence  in  him,  and  the  liberal  party,  who  were 
strong,  compelled  him  to  promise  a  Constitution  of  greater 
freedom  than  that  of  the  Empire.  The  four  great  powers, 
England,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  combined  once 
more  to  put  an  end  to  the  sw*ay  of  the  great  military  chief, 
and  agreed  to  raise  more  than  half  a  million  of  men.  The 
legions  of  the  allies  poured  down  on  France,  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  decided  the  fate  of  Bonaparte,  and  Fouch6  was 

E laced  at  the  head  of  a  pro'^fisional  government;  and  now, 
lOuis  was  once  more  sovereign  of  France,  which  had 
never  been  so  prostrate  since  the  days  of  Henry  V.  of 
England,  and  the  battle  of  Agincourt 

The  French  army  that  evacuated  Paris  retired  sullenly 
to  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  at  length  yielded  a  reluctant 
adhesion  to  Louis.  While  the  result  of  the  '  hundred  days' 
gave  another  humiliating  blow  to  the  military  influence 
which  was  an  obstacle  to  constitutional  government,  it 
tended  more  than  ever  to  weaken  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  public  men ;  whose  doubly  violated  oaths  proved 
that  interest  rather  than  principle  was  their  guide.  The 
vast  armies  of  the  Allies  occupied  two  thirds  of  the  coun- 
try, which  elsewhere  was  the  scene  of  insurrection  and 
bloodshed :  but  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  whole  was,  a  de- 
cided re-action  in  favour  of  ultra-royalism. 

The  Chambre  IntrouvahU*  which  met,  in  October,  1815, 
three  months  afier  the  second  return  of  Louis,  granted  to 

•  The  name  given  to  the  first  Chamber  of  Deputies,  niter  the  eet 
eond  restoration,  on  account  of  its  anti-national  character. 
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the  government  the  power  of  arbitrary  unprisonraent, 
without  trial,  and  banished  for  ever  from  France,  all  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  death  of  Louis  XVI^  or  had  accept- 
ed office  under  Bonaparte,  after  his  return  fhom  Elba.  Se- 
veral individuals  were  executed,  numbers  of  judges  and 
other  functionaries  were  dismissed,  and  the  royalists  were 
in  the  complete  possession  of  power.  The  violence  of 
some  of  the  ultras  of  this  party,  induced  the  prime  mini- 
ster, the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  to  aissolve  the  Chamber,  and 
a  more  moderately  royal  one  met  in  November,  181d. 
This  change  took  place  under  the  influence  of  Decazes, 
whose  maxim  was  royaliser  la  ncUioit,  et  natUnuiliser  U 
royalisme.  A  new  and  more  liberal  law  of  election  was 
passed,  and  the  ultra-royalists  lost  ground  in  conseqQence 
of  the  discovery  of  their  intrigues,  in  fomenting  distur- 
bances at  home,  and  seeking  for  innuence  abroad. 

By  the  end  of  1818,  the  allied  troops  had  evacuated 
France ;  but  Louis,  the  same  year,  joined  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance^ a  scheme  which  originated  in  the  tendency  too  com- 
mon among  monarchs,  to  cling  for  support  abroad,  in 
order  to  enable  themselves  to  maintain  ideas  of  kindly 
power  no  longer  suited  to  the  state  of  their  subjects,  in- 
stead of  finding  their  stability  in  the  convictions  of  those 
for  whose  good  alone  they  reign.  Though  the  obsolete 
spirit  of  royalism  was  again  reviving,  and  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu,  the  prime  minister,  declared  against  ftirther 
popular  ireedoni,  and  wished  to  check  it  by  altering  the 
law  of  election,  Decazes  triumphed  In  the  Chamber,  and 
liberal  principles  were  maintained. 

Dessoles  succeeded  Richelieu,  but  his  mlnistiy  was  over- 
thrown in  1819,  in  consequence  of  not  being  able  to  main* 
tain  itself  between  the  extreme  parties ;  and  Decazes  was 
made  premier  of  a  ministry,  not  more  harmonious  in  itself 
than  the  preceding.  The  assassination  of  the  Duke  de 
Berri,  in  1820.  roused  violent  clamours  against  the  liberals, 
and  produced  great  excitement  between  the  two  parties. 
Decazes,  vilified  by  the  ultra-royalists,  and  mistrusted  by 
the  liberals,  resigned,  and  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  was 
again  at  the  head  of  the  government. 

The  ministry  of  Dessoles  had  been  conducted  on  tiie 
principle  of  maintaining  the  popular  law  of  elections,  and 
both  uessoles  and  Decazes  were  of  the  moderately  royal 
party,  and  for  the  most  part  carried  the  King  with  them. 
M(m$ieuTy  soon  destined  to  overturn  his  dynasty  l:^  his 
obstinacy  and  foUy,  was  the  patron  of  a  more  violent  po- 
licy, and  aimed  at  great  influence  over  the  government 
Both  of  Richelleu^s  administrations  were  attempts  at  me- 
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diating  between  the  weakness  and  indecision  of  Louis^ 
&nd  the*rashnes8  of  his  brother. 

Richelieu's  second  ministry  was.  embarrassed  with  the 
laws,  left  by  their  predecessors  for  discussion,  respecting 
personal  liberty,  the  journals,  and  the  elections ;  and  now 
the  absolutists  prevailed ;  and  their  influence  soon  became 
evident  in  the  administration,  whose  power  was  fortified 
by  the  talents  of  de  Serre,  and  afterwards  of  de  ViUsIe. 
Parties,  however,  had  now  become  more  subdivided,  and 
there  were  not  onlv  the  right  and  left^  or  the  high  ana  low 
parties,  but  also  the  rigfU  and  left  centres :  the  spirit  of 
faction  increased,  and  violent  mobs  were  frequently  as- 
sembled in  Pans.  In  1821,  the  ministers  were  unable  to 
maintain  themselves  between  the  parties^  a  temporary 
coalition  of  which  overthrew  them,  and  de  V  ill&Ie  became 
premier  of  the  8ia:th  administration.  Strict  royalism, 
which  had  already  begun  to  gain  the  ascendency,  was 
now  triumphant ;  and  for  several  sessions,  including  two 
elections,  the  liberal  party  lost  ground  in  the  Chamoers ; 
so  that  in  1824  they  received  the  name  of  La  Faction  des 
Seizey  in  allusion  to  the  leaders  of  the  Fronde,  the  party 
who  opposed  the  court  and  the  minister  'Mazarin,  in  the 
minonty  of  Louis  XIV. 

During  these  sessions,  the  trial  of  all  offences  of  the 
press  was  taken  from  the  jury :  the  peers,  in  a  spirit  con- 
trary to  the  charter,  resolved  that  no  member  of  their 
House  should  be  arrested  on  account  of  a  civil  suit:  also 
the  censorship  of  the  public  journals  was  renewed.    Con- 
spiracies ana  insurrections  occurred  in  various  places ; 
there  were  some  troubles  in  Paris ;  and  a  kind  of  Carbo- 
nari* society  was  detected.    The  liberal  party  were  de- 
feated on  the  great  question  of  the  expedition  intp  Spain, 
and  lOOjOOO  men  were  sent,  in  1823,  into  that  country,  un- 
der the  King's  nephew,  the  Due  d'AngouUme,  to  suppress 
democracy.    The  campaign  was  successful,  and  the  Bour- 
bons gained  a  triumph,  both  in  France  and  Spain.    The 
septennial  act  was  carried ;  but  the  proposal  for  reducing 
the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  to  defray  the  charges  of 
the  war,  was  lost    Chateaubriand,  who  refused  to  defend 
the  bill,  was  dismissed  from  the  ministry,  and  in  the  Jour- 
nal des  DebatSy  he  became  a  strenuous  opponent  of  de 
VillMe's  government 

Louis  XVIII.  died  in  September,  1S24.  Though  too  va- 
cillating^ in  his  policy,  he  had  prudence  enough,  so  long  as 
he  was  equal  to  the  task,  in  some  measure  to  moderate 

•  Tlie  aa^f  pf  a  Urge  pQlitipal,  secret  society  in  Italy,  wbQ  ori^- 
nally  called  ttonselv^  Cw2iers. 
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the  uJtra-rovalists ;  but  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he 
yielded  to  the  influence  of  his  brother  Charles,  al^dot  de 
VUldle.  Previously  to  this,  he  wanted  firmness  to  keoi 
down  the  ascendancy  of  the  fanatical  party,  who  wis^d 
to  put  back  the  political  time-piec^  to  the  days  of  the  old 
regime;  while  proscriptions,  and  executions,  and  the 
massacres  of  the  south,  recalled  the  reign  of  terror  con- 
Terted  friends  to  enemies,  and  formed  an  indelible  blot  on 
the  government,  under  wnose  sway  they  occurred. 

France  was  indebted  to  Decazes  lor  many  of  those 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  commerce,  agriculture,  ma- 
nufactures, and  the  mechanic  arts,  which  marked  the  sra 
of  the  restoration ;  during  which  period,  the  country  was 
in  a  state  of  great  physical  prosperity.  With  this  mini- 
ster, the  chance  of  the  continuance  of  the  Bourbon  dy- 
nasty fell.  When  he  began  to  yield  to  an  aristocratic  al- 
teration in  the  existing  popular  law  of  election,  and,  in 
other  respects,  to  recede  from  his  former  position,  he  ar- 
rayed against  him  Lafayette,  and  the  liberals,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  failed  to  conciliate  Labourdonnaye,  and  the 
royalists,  who  looked  on  his  measures  with  suspicion  and 
contempt;  while  he  forfeited  the  support  of  Foy,  Con- 
stant, and  the  Doctrinaires. 

Charles  X.  ascended  the  throne  with  popularity,  in  some 
measure  on  account  of  his  personal  activity  as  compared 
with  the  late  King,  and  his  royal  manners.  His  abolition 
of  the  censorship  of  the  public  journals,  produced  an  en- 
thusiasm in  his  favour  that  was  altogether  remarkable ; 
but  it  was  a  momentary  flash,  which  soon  proved  to  be  a 
delusive  harbing:er  of  prosperity :  the  spirit  of  the  reign 
soon  sealed  the  fate  of  the  monarchy.  The  line  of  policy 
adopted  by  the  King,  and  de  VillMe,  gratified  the  aristo- 
cratical  and  theocratic  party,  while  the  government  was 
becoming  daily  more  unpopular.  The  bm  for  indemnify- 
ing the  emigrants  to  the  amount  of  nearly  thirty  millions 
sterling,  and  that  for  reducing  the  interest  on  stock,  called 
forth  loud  condemnation. 

The  ecclesiastical  measures  betrayed  the  bigotry  of  the 
priest-ridden  monarch  ;  and,  among  these,  a  law  of  sacri- 
lege was  passed,  punishing  the  profanation  of  sacred 
places  and  utensils  with  death.  Superstition  increased ; 
processions  were  multiplied  in  the  streets;  and  the  Ro- 
mish clergy,  and  the  Jesuits,  gained  more  influence  than 
they  had  possessed  since  the  times  preceding  the  revolu- 
tion. The  law  relating  to  primogeniture,  though  thrown 
out  by  the  peers,  had  been  adopted  by  the  deputies,  and 
was  regarded,  by  the  nation,  as  an  index  of  Sie  wish  of 
the  government  to  found  a  new  aristocracy,  and  to  disturb 
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that  le^l  equality  of  alL  so  dear  to  FrenchmeiL  The 
enormous  expenses  of  the  Spanish  campaign,  and  the 
Ol-concealed  abuses  which  increased  the  amount,  did  not 
add  to  the  popularity  of  the  ministers. 

The  royalists,  and  the  Jesuit  party,  were  now  at  more 
open  war  with  the  liberals,  two  of  whose  journals  were 
prosecuted.  The  government  became  more  and  more 
sLlienated  from  the  feelings  of  the  people ;  and  the  state  of 
things  in  Portugal,  South  AmericsL  and  Greece,  augment- 
ed the  excitement  The  failure  of  the  law  to  crush  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  was  followed  by  violent  demonstra- 
tions ofjoy,  illuminations,  and  riots  attended  with  blood- 
shed. The  national  ^uard  testified  their  feelings  against 
the  ministry,  at  a  review  of  45,000  men  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  and  the  next  morning  they  were  disbanded. 

Anordonnance  established  a  ngorous  censorship  of  the 
press,  which  had  been  denied  by  the  legislature,  and  this, 
the  most  obnoxious  of  all  measures,  was  made  to  tell  its 
own  tale,  by  whole  columns  of  the  journals  appearing 
blank.  De  V illdle  saw  that  the  ministry  was  losing  grounds 
lie  dissolved  the  Chamber,  and  seventy-six  new  peers  were 
4created.  The  elections  were  unfavourable  to  the  ministry, 
jan.d«  in  the  r^oicings  at  Paris,  fifly  persons  were  killed  by 
the  gendarmes. 

The  triumph  of  the  liberals  was  followed  by  the  resig- 
nation of  de  ViUdle,  a  man  of  talent  but  not  possessed  of 
grasp  enough  for  the  crisis:  a  slave  to  circumstances, 
without  a  grand  principle ;  oflen  acting  contrary  to  his 
convictions,  in  order  to  obviate  the  difficulty  or  the  mo^ 
ment,  or  to  avoid  resigning ;  and  who  drove  the  chariot  of 
the  monarchy  to  the  verge  of  an  abyss,  from  which  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  it  to  be  recovered. 

De  Martignac  was  at  the  head  of  the  next  ministry,'  in 
January  1828^  and  he  appears  to  have  been  soon  con*- 
yinced  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  save  the  throne. 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  aoministration  had  been  sup- 

Sorters  of  de  VillMe ;  but  their  measures  were  more  mo- 
erate  and  liberal  than  his.  They  had  to  manage  four  or 
five  different  parties  in  the  Chamber,  besides  the  court 
The  liberal  party  carried,  by  a  small  majority,  the  inser- 
tion, in  the  address  to  the  Kin^,  of  the  words  ayaUme  4e^ 
plorable^  as  applicable  to  de  Vflldle's  administration ;  and 
after  gaining  strength  by  the  informality  of  some  of  the 
elections,  they  proposed  the  impeachment  of  the  late  mi^ 
nistry,  charging  VilUle  with  *  high  treason  against  the  peo- 
ple,' with  causing  the  Spanish  war,  the  disbanding  of^the 
national  guards,  the  support  given  to  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
Trappists^  the  creation  of  seventy-six  peers,  and  with  i]> 
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terfering  in  tfie  elections.  The  impeachment  feQ  to  tte 
ground,  but  it  manifested  the  state  of  parties.  The  rntni- 
sters  conceded  the  dismissal  of  obnoxioos  pr€fet9,  more 
hberty  to  the  press,  and  a  law  to  rebate  the  jHiy,  and  the 
elections,  the  purity  of  which  had  been  much  cmrupled 
by  their  predecessors.  The  ordinance  which  fte  ijng 
was  obliged  to^grant  calculated  to  check  the  influence  of 
the  Jesuits,  raised  the  hostility  of  the  clergy,  who  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  1^  conspiracy  against  religion ;  font  the 
Pope  advised  them  to  yield. 

The  ministry  were  not  cordially  supported  by  the  Kinp^ 
nor,  on  the  other  hand^  had  the  eoU  gauche^  or  liberal  side 
of  the  Chamber,  sufficient  confidence  in  them :  hence  th^ 
had  no  solid  basis.  The  King  thought  they  were  too  mu^ 
influenced  by  popular  opinion ;  but,  aft^  de  ViDile's  strong 
anti^popular  measures,  the  concessions  they  made,  ap- 
peared to  the  nation  like  an  acknowledgment  of  the  weak- 
ness of  a  government,  which  only  gave  what  was  wrung 
from  it,  instead  of  spontaneously  devising  liberal  things? 
The  former  administration  had  trodden  on  the  extreme 
limit  of  authorized  power,  and  tills  aggression  had  not 
overawed  the  liberal  party:  the  concessions  of  the  preaoii 
administration  were  a  kind  of  retreat,  not  a  pacification. 
Hostility  to  the  Bourbons  was  gaining  ground,  and  then 
was  an  increasing  impression  that  the^  could  not  stand. 

One  of  the  most  popular  deeds  of  this  ministry,  was 
their  determination  not  to  remove,  on  account  of  political 
opinions,  any  of  the  officers  who  commanded  the  troops 
in  the  Morea.  This  declaration  added  to  the  displeasure 
of  the  ultra-royalists,  while  loud  complaints  were  heard 
from  the  liberals,  in  consequence  of  a  measure  of  a  very 
different  character ;  the  granting  of  pensions  to  peers 
whose  income  was  less  than  30,000  irancs.  At  length, 
the  ministry  could  command  neither  party,  and  Charles 
determined  on  the  experiment  of  a  decidedly  royalist  go* 
vernment. 

De  Villsle's  ministry  had  been  characterized  as  le  minr 
istirt  (Uplorable — that  of  de  Mirtignac,  as  le  mtniftert 
phraseologiste — and  now,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1889,  came 
le  ministSre  impossible^  composed  of  the  Prince  de  Polig- 
nac,  a  bigotted  Romanist,  who  was  completely  identifi^ 
with  the  old  regime,  Labourdonnave,  a  violent  partisan  of 
the  cote  droit,  or  arlstocratical  side  of  the  Chamber,  and 
other  high  royalists.  The  nation  saw,  in  the  King's  choice, 

•  How  different  a  spirit  actuated  the  framers  of  the  English  Reibrm 
Bill !  many  persons  of  the  most  liberal  politics  were  not  mgre  grati- 
fled,  than  surprised,  aC  the  eoOcnt  and  generosity  of  Oie  ptoa. 
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open  war  with  free  institutions,  and  that  the  attempt  to 
l>ring  the  monarchy  into  union  with  them  was  abandoned: 
lience  the  cry  against  the  ministry  was  universal.  Labour- 
donnaye  soon  resigned ;  and,  af&r  various  changes  in  the 
cabinet  de  Polignac  alone  retained  his  place,  to  guide  his 
new  colleagues  to  the  edge  of  that  precipice  over  which 
they  were  about  to  plunge  both  themselves,  and  their  in- 
fatuated sovereign. 

The  King's  speech,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1830,  as  remark- 
able for  its  graceful  emphasis,  as  for  its  lofty  spirit,  caused 
an  instant  depression  m  the  funds.    The  adaress  of  the 
I>eputies  was  carried  against  tiie  ministers,  condemning 
their  presumed  line  of  p^cy,  and  respectfully  warning  the 
Kin^,  of  the  consequences  of  continuing  in  office  an  ad- 
mimstration  to  which  the  nation  was  strongly  hostile. 
Oharles  replied  that  his  resolutions  were  fixed,  and  that 
Ills  ministers  would  represent  his  views.    The  Chambers 
were  immediately  prorogued,  and  great  excitement  fol- 
lowed all  over  France,  accompanied  with  a  furious  paper 
wrar.    Associations  were  formed  for  printing  pamphlets  to 
oppose  the  government    The  names  of  the  majority  who 
voted  the  a&ress,  were  published  in  various  forms,  and  to 
have  been  un  des  221,  was  a  badge  of  honour.    The  min- 
isters purified^  as  it  was  called,  every  branch  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  many  jjrefets,  and  other  offices^  who  were 
not  sufficientiy  subservient,  were  dismissed,  journalists 
were  prosecuted,  and  the  sale  of  snuff-boxes  and  other 
articles,  inscribea '  221,'  were  prohibited. 

The  anniversary  of  the  entiy  of  Charles  X.  into  Paris, 
was  celebrated  with  much  pageantry,  and  the  deluded 
monarch,  and  his  ministers,   were  securely  dreaming, 
amidst  the  fiill  pomp  of  monarchy,  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  dissolved,  to  re-assemble 
in  August ;  and  the  Kmg  sought  to  influence  the  elections, 
by  a  weak  and  ridiculous  proclamation — while  the  minis- 
ters plied  ail  the  mancsuvres  used  by  de  VillMe,  in  1824. 
The  success  of  the  French  arms  at  Algiers,  was  known 
in  Paris  on  the  9th  of  Julv;  aud  amidst  f^tes,  and  Te 
Devms,  and  illuminations,  the  ministry  seemed  to  think 
they  saw  the  prelude  to  gaining  a  triumph  over  liberty  at 
home,  and  some  of  their  abettors  broached  this  doctrine. 
De  Polignac  became  more  violent  and  determined,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  detested ;  while  the  priests  encnain- 
ed  the  conscience  of  the  monarch,  and  blinded  his  mental 
vision.    The  elections  increased  the  opposition  to  two 
hundred  and  eigh^  votes.    The  ministers  immediately 
concerted  with  the  King  to  suspend  the  llbertjr  of  the  press 
—and  with  the  will,  but  without  the  talent  for  despotism, 
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they  drew  up  a  miserable  atate-pafyer,  which  attenptod  to 
shield,  by  sophistry,  what  no  reaaoning*  coold  i<econcik 
with  tlie  charter.  The  celebrated  and  fiitel  myinmmnmem, 
were  issued  on  the  20th  of  July,  one  disaolved  the  CbsiBk- 
ber^  and  consequently  annulled  all  the  eloctiona ;  asecood 
entirely  extinguished  the  fireedom  of  the  preas ;  mjoA  a  third 
commanded  a  new  and  aristocratical  Istw  of  dcctioiL 
Most  of  the  liberal  journalists  determined  that  their  papas 
should  appear  in  spite  of  the  ordofiiumcea/  and  meir 
seizure,  on  the  37th  of  July,  was  the  signal  of  reTohHiOB. 

Desperate  conflicts  now  oegan,  between  the  people  sad 
the  soldiery ;  the  Marseillaise  Hynui)  the  song  of  te  refo- 
hition,  was  on  innumerable  tongues ;  and  all  Paris  was  ia 
arms.  The  pavements,  and  public  oarriama,  were  convert- 
ed into  barricades,  across  the  streets  and  oonlevarda  $  and, 
for  three  days,  the  contest  was  going  on,  in  Tarioos  paits 
of  the  city  :  in  the  mean  time,  Cfaanea  had  fled,  the  tii- 
coloured  flag  waved  over  the  royal  palacoe,  and  w  Boar- 
bons  had  ceased  to  reign. 

Upwards  of  3,000  inoUviduals  were  killed,  or  wounded, 
during  the  progress  of  this  revolution — another  awM  ex- 
ample of  the  consequences  of  attempting  to  m^iwitaiii  aitt- 
trary  power,  in  opposition  to  the  growth  and  deveiopeaMBl 
of  the  national  mind !  No  crisis  ever  bore  more  completely 
the  aspect  of  a  struggle  for  princtples.  It  was  a  moral 
revolution,  like  that  of  America,  not  a  scene  of  anarchy 
and  plunder  among  citizens,  but  of  a  people  figl^ing  tit 
their  liberties,  against  the  instnimente  of  arfoitnuy  power. 

It  is  melanchply  that  so  much  blood  must  be  shed,  to 
teach  princes  that  they  can  no  longer  hold  their  crowns  mm 
an  independent  patrimony,  apart  froin  the  voice  <»f  those 
over  whom  they  reign  1  T  ne  proudest  stonarchs  must  be 
exiles  from  their  thrones,  to  proclaim  to  aU  other  poten- 
tetes,  that  their  power,  and  taeir  grandeur,  exlat  bat  for 
the  good  of  the  community :  that  hereditary  govcma^ent 
is  but  a  form,  in  which  the  msgesty  of  nationa  may  be  em« 
bodied  most  safely  for  themselves,  and  that  when  any 
Ugitimate  rvler  ceases  to  reign  for  the  public  weal,  tram- 
ples on  the  sacred  claims  of  freedom,  and  forgete  the  in- 
tersts  of  millions  in  his  own  will,  the  time  is  come  ftnr  a 
higher  power  to  utter  forth  its  mandate,  that  kings  may 
know  that  the  source  of  all  soverdgnty,  on  earth,  ia  in  the 
people,  before  the  indignant  tfaundera  of  whose  voioa,  ne 
tyranny  can  stand. 
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LETTER  XXIII. 

Ilelig{(m  in  Prance—History  of  Protestantism— Persecntions— Pre- 
sent slate  of  Protestantism— bistitmions,  and  exertions— Toleration 
—Moral  state  of  France — Infidelity— Romanism— Demoralization 
of  tbe  capitai— y«name»— St.  Oknid— Mont  CaWaire— Buel— St. 
Denifr^ Amiens* 

Trs  entire  population  of  France  is  estimated  at  33,000,000, 
of  wliom  only  about  a  million  and  a-half  are  nominally 
Protestant:  the  rest  are  Roman  Catholics  and  unbelievers. 
Though,  in  the  large  towns,  the  majority  of  the  men  may 
-with  propriety  be  regarded  as  of  an  infidel  character,  the 
^reat  boay  of  the  people  are  still,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
attached  to  the  Romish  reli^on.  -There  has  been  a  gra- 
dual re-action,  of  late  years,  in  its  favour,  and  this  has  no 
doubt  been  very  much  owing  to  the  bitter  experience 
wMcli  many  thousands  have  had,  of  the  effects  or  infidel- 
ity, and  their  ignorance  of  a  system  which  can  better  meet 
the  wants  of  the  immortal  spirit,  and  lay  a  more  satisfac- 
tory foundation  for  human  hope,  than  Romanism. 
^  The  hierarchy  and  ecclesiastics  consist  of  14  arch- 

'  bishops,  of  whom  two  are  also  cardinals,  66  bishops,  174 

vicars-general,  680  canons,  aind  29,495  inferior  clergy, 
making  a  total  of  30,429.  Tne  amount  which  is  to  be  paid 
firom  the  treasury  for  their  support,  during  the  year  1896, 
is  33,976,600  firancs,  or  1,369,064  pounds  sterling;  and  for 
1837,  it  is  likely  to  be  rather  more  than  34,000,000  of  firancs. 

*  The  ministers  of  the  established  Protestant  church  are  in 
number  596,  of  whom  366  are  Reformed,  and  230  Lutheran, 
the  latter  being  chiefly  confined  to  those  parts  of  France 
which  are  adjacent  to  Germany.    Bach  denomination  has 

\  a  Theological  College,  in  which  the  candidates  lor  the 

I  ministry  are  educated :  that  of  the  Reformed  Church  is  at 

'  Montauban,  and  that  of  the  Lutheran  at  Strasburg.    The 

^  sum  appropriated  by  the  government  for  the  maintenance 

of  the  Frotestant  worship,  during  the  year  1837,  is  856,000 
francs,  or  34,840  pounds ;  and  H  is  probable  that  it  will  be 
increased,  for  the  following  year,  to  890,000  francs,  or 
'  35w600  pounds. 

*  The  'history  of  the  Reformed  religion  in  France,  has 
^           been  a  tnAy  mournful  one.    After  the  sanguinary  wars  of 

the  League,  %he  Huguenots  obtained  from  Henry  TV.,  in 
1598,  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Nantes^  which  guaranteed 
their  divil  and  reli^ous  liberws.  The  measures  of  Louis 
XUL  again  roused  then-  to  defend  their  rigiOs  by  amsy 
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and  that  monarch  was  comp^ed  to  confirm  tibe  Edict 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Lonia  XIY^  this 
engacement,  which  he,  with  his  two  predecessors,  had  de- 
clared to  be  perpetual,  was  shamefully  broken ;  and  at 
length  the  last  semblance  of  legal  protection  was  removed, 
by  the  formal  revocation  of  the  Edict,  in  1685.  This  abo- 
lition of  liberty  of  conscience,  was  tbUowed  by  toitore^ 
and  military  executions,  wholesale  murders,  the  destmo- 
tion  of  the  Protestant  churches,  and  the  flight  of  more  than 
500^000  of  the  most  virtuous  and  industrious  of  the  citiaNis 
of  Prance,  from  their  native  land. 

From  this  period,  the  Protestants  were  exposed  to  every 
kind  of  oppression;  and  during  the  reim  of  LKmis  XY^ 
while  religion  was  reviving  in  England,  oy  means  of  the 
scope  which  freedom  gave  to  the  labours  of  Whitfield  and 
Wesley,  France  was  filling  up  the  measmre  of  her  inkpn- 
tles,  bj  adding,  to  the  profligacy  of  her  court,  and  the  de- 
moralisation of  her  people,  the  goilt  of  carrying  on  a  fierce 
persecution  against  the  best  part  of  her  population.  The 
Protestants,  whose  only  crime  was  their  religion,  were 
tracked  ana  hunted  from  their  caves  and  hiding  places,  by 
bloodhounds;  condemned  to  prisons  and  galleys;  sub- 
jected to  various  kinds  of  torture,  with  tiie  loss  of  pro- 
perty and  life ;  and  several  of  their  ministers  were  pubudy 
eicecuted. 

It  was  not  till  the  revolution  was  making  rapid  strides 
towards  producing  a  universal  change,  that  oie  Protes- 
tants obtained  the  nrst  shadow  of  a  civil  existence,  in  1787, 
through  the  agency  of  snch  men  as  Turgot,  Malesherfaes, 
and  especially  Lafayette-^men  who  were  among  the  best 
and  most  judicious  friends  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVL 
But  the  Protestants  were  still  without  flneedom:  they  ex- 
isted only  on  sufferance ;  and  they  had  much  to  receive 
from  a  new  order  of  things,  which,  however,  they  were 
unjufttiy  charged,  as  a  body,  with  brining  about  Towards 
the  close  of  1789,  the  Romish  clergy,  many  of  whom  had 
previously  been  the  promoters  of  change^became  alarmed 
for  the  property  of  the  church,  and  the  Protestants  w«e 
made  the  scapegoats  of  the  revolution.  The  massacres 
at  Nismes,  in  1790,  and  the  dreadful  re-action  which  at- 
tended them,  were  occasioned  by  the  attempts  of  the  fanati- 
cal partisans  to  produce  a  counter-revolution,  in  die  sovch 
of  France,  on  pretence  of  upholding  the  Romi«fi  re- 
ligion ;  and  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  j^ii^g  and 
the  National  Assembly,  in  their  report,  entirely  vindicated 
the  Protestants  from  blame. 

The  confusion  and  disorganization  that  ensued  on  the 
progress  of  the  revolution,  gave  the  fimatic  party  the  op- 
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portuni^  of  occasionally  rene^wing  their  attacks  in  the 
ftooth  of  France,  tUl  the  consolidation  of  power  in  the 
sptron^  hand  of  Bonaparte  restrained  their  fury ;  and  the 
Protestants,  during  his  sway,  enjoyed  their  civil  rights. 
The  Restoration  round  them  honourably  sustainine  those 
relations  to  Uie  State,  to  which  they  had  been  acbnitted 
fix>m  the  bagiiBning  of  the  revolution ;  but  the  proclama- 
tiLon  which  announced  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  was  the 
tocsin  for  ^e .  commencement  of  scenes  which  were  not 
unworthy  of  the  days  of  Charles  IX.,  or  of  the  assassins- 
tiona  and  butcheries  of  the  Jacobins,  in  the  worst  times  of 
»  the  revolution.    The  cruel  outrages,  and  the  treacherous 
and  atrocious  massacres,  that  took  place  at  Nismes,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  department  of  the  6rard,*  in  1814, 
1815)  and  1816,  by  the  agency  of  the  partisans  of  the  re* 
ib^ee  priesthood,  are  a  Sot  of  in&my  on  the  escutcheon 
ofthe  Restoration  which  will  never  be  effaced.    During 
these  years^  and  even  to  a  later  period,  the  Protestants 
were  the  victkns  of  a  ferocious  bigotry  and  intolerance, 
imder.  the  mask  of  loyalty  to  the  Bourbons ;  and  the  go- 
vernment, if  it  did  not  connive  at  their  sufferings,  at  least 
maintained  a  faithless  and  disgraceful  indifference  to  them, 
notwithstanding  the  nromises  of  the  Charter. 

The  revolution  of^l830  secured  to  the  Protestants  an 
their  rightSj  €md  placed  them,  in  relation  to  the  State,  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  Ca&olics.  Provision  has  been 
made  tibat,  in  the  Royal  and  Communal  Colleges^  as  well 
as  in  the  Normal  and  Primary  Schools,  the  children  of 
Protestants  may  receive  instruction  in  ttie  religions  &iUi 
of  their  parents ;  which  law  protects  them  from  the  prose- 
lyting influence  ofthe  Cathohc  priesthood.  This  just  and 
wise  course  of  policy  emanated  from  the  King  Louis 
Philii^  himself,  and  M.  Guizot,his  late  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction. 
During  ttie  latter  part  ofthe  eighteenth  century,  ^e  Pro« 

*  Ami^t  cries  of  Vive  U  Roi^  in  ths  taverns  and  public  places,  the 
sangninaTy  persecmors  were  accustomed  to  sing.  In  the  patios  of  the 
conntr^,  cannibal  songs,  in  the  chorus  of  whicn  were  the  words—* 
'  We  wiU  wash  aw  hands  in  ike  blood  ofthe  Prolntanty-^nfe  wiU  iimA»  • 
Hackip^ddmgs  of  ike  klood  of  Calmn*s  ckxUbr^f 

Lavaren  nostri  mans 
Din  ion  sang  dt  Prontestant. 
Daon  sang  dies  enfans  de  Calrin 
Faren  de  oondia. 

8te  Ua  Btstory  of  the  Persecntions  of  the  Protestants^  by  the  Rer. 
Mark  Wilks,  who  has  daring  many  years  emptoyed  himself  for  th^ 
feUgloas  benefit  of  France, 
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testant  churches  in  France,  like  those  in  nuuiy  other  parts 
of  the  continent  declined  greatly  from  the  doctrines  and 
piety  of  the  Reformation;  out,  ror  the  last  fifteen  years, 
evangelical  religion  has  been  making  gradual  profpress, 
and  mere  are  now  many  faithful  and  zealous  ministers  ^ 
the  Ck»pel. 

Numerous  institutions  have  been  estahlUihed,  the  ofajeot 
of  which  is  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  Christ:  as  ths 
French  and  Foreign  BibU  Society  i  which^  during  Ifiajb 
the  second  year  of  its  existence,  has  distributed  six  or 
seven  thousand  copies  of  the  Scri^stures :  the  FnOeeUaU 
Bible  Shciety  ;  which  has  circulated  thousands  of  the  same, 
for  many  years :  the  Pitrie  Tract  Society^  which,  in  183^ 
issued  half  a  million  of  tracts :  a  Missumary  Socteiy^  which 
supports  nine  labourers  in  South  Africa:  a  Society  far' the 
Education  of  Poor  Children^  which  has  nearly  800,  in  its 
establishment  in  Paris:  and  the  important  and  uaelul 
Evangelical  Society,  for  promoting  in  France,  the  preach* 
ing  of  the  Grospel,  the  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures  and 
rehgious  books,  me  encoura^ment  of  pious  schoolmaa- 
ters,  education  for  the  mimstry,  and  the  building  of 
chapels. 

Good  is  also  attempted  from  without  The  BriliA  ami 
Foreign  Bible  Soci^y  maintains  a  large  depositoiy  in 
Paris,  from  which,  in  1835,  upwards  of  60,000  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  were  sent  forth  to  benefit  France,  irhe  Eram^ 
gelical  Society  of  Geneva  employs  several  preachers,  and 
about  twenty  coiporteure^YiO  labour  in  the  eastern  departs 
ments  of  the  kingdom.  The  European  Missionary  StHnety 
has  also  ten  or  more  agents  in  this  wide  field :  and  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  maintains  thirteen  or  four- 
teen ministers,  of  whom  five  or  six  address  English  coo* 
greflrations  in  Paris,  Boulogne,  Calais,  and  other  places ; 
while  others  preach  in  French. 

So  far  as  law  extends,  toleration,  or  rather  religious 
liberty,  is  enjoyed  in  France ;  but  the  efforts  which  are 
made,  to  promote  evangelical  religion,  are  still  liable  to 
vexatious  hindrances.  A  law  exists,  directed  against  se« 
ditious  publications,  which  prohibits  the  sale  or  dlstribu* 
tion  of  pamphlets,  tracts,  and  the  like,  but  has  been  ex- 
plained, by  ordonnancet  not  to  incluae  Bibles;  yet  the 
subordinate  officers  of  the  police  sometimes  give  trouble 
to  Bible-agents.  Religious  tracts  cannot  be  safely  dis» 
tributed  without  a  written  Ucense  from  the  Prtfet  or  a  de- 
partment, or  other  officer;  and  when  he  happens  to  be 
either  ignorant  or  bigotted^  the  license  is  difficult  to  obtain. 
Redress  indeed,  in  case  of  grievance,  can  always  be  found 
by  applying  to  the  government;  but  this  cannot  be  done 
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without  trouble  and  delay.  By  the  Charter  of  1830,  a  per- 
fect freedom  of  worship  is  secured  to  all ;  but  an  old  un- 
repealed law,  which  forbids  an  assembly  of  more  than 
twenty  persons,  without  permission  from  the  magistrates, 
18  sometimes  annoyingly  brought  forward  to  contravene 
the  Charter.  It  will  require  time  to  drill  the  local  agents, 
the  Prefets^  and  Sous-Prefets^  who  are  often  under  priestly 
infludnce,  into  those  just  sentiments  on  this  subject,  which 
characterize  the  government:  but  those  who  have  the 
best  means  of  judging,  think  there  is  much  in  this  country 
to  encourage  the  highest  anticipations  of  Christians.* 

The  influence  which  France  has  exercised  on  all  the 
surrounding  nations,  renders  its  moral  and  religious  state, 
not  cmly  a  topic  of  local,  but  of  European  interest  The 
unbelief  whicn  has  so  widely  prevailea,  has  gone  hand  in 
hand  with  a  fsdse  philosophy,  flattering  to  the  national 
Tanity,  an  ezti^me  corruption  of  manners,  and  a  despised 
and  palsied  system  of  superstition,  which  haunted  the  im- 
agination, when  it  did  not  restrain  the  conduct  The  in- 
fidelity of  France  is  eminently  that  of  the  heart,  which  has 
rejected  God,  for  the  idolatry  of  the  passions. 

The  authori^  of  the  philosophers  has  been  ffreatly 
weakened,  in  idl  reflecting  minds ;  and  the  unbeliefof  the 
encyclopaedists,  has  been  found  to  have  no  real  basis,  in 
those  sciences  which  it  was  wont  to  boast  of  as  the  foun- 
dation of  its  speculations.  An  enlarged  and  advanced 
system  of  knowledge  has  brought  no  incense  to  the  flimsy 
sophistry  of  the  school  of  Voltaire,  and  his  kindred  band 
of  virtual  atheists.  Infidelity  and  materialism  have  been 
lelt,  by  many,  to  be  too  cold  an  abstraction,  and  connect- 
ed with  too  gloomy  prospects,  to  lay  a  firm  hold  on  the 
mind.  Some  of  the  events  of  the  political  world,  which 
have  swept  over  France  like  a  destructive  whirlwind,  have 
taught  awful  lessons  of  the  miseries  and  horrors,  which 
desolate  a  nation  when  the  passions  of  men  once  break 
loose^  unrestrained  by  moral  principle,  and  the  sanctions 
of  rehgion ! 

These  and  similar  considerations,  have  been  forced  on 
the  attention  of  thousands ;  and  however  sunk  in  apathy 
to  religion,  or  in  moral  corruption,  are  millions  of  the 
French,  it  may  be  hoped  that  infidelity  has  passed  the 
zenith  of  its  pride  and  glory.  It  has  indeed  descended  in 
the  scale  of  society,  where  it  may  still  be  found  boldly 
rearing  its  head ;  but  men  of  politics,  and  literature,  and 

•  For  those  of  the  above  statements  which  relate  to  the  present 
aspect  of  Protestantism  in  France,  and  for  some  valuable  facts  of  the 
same  kind  in  regard  to  BelffinnLand  Switzerland,  the anthor  is  in- 
debted tb  his  esteemed  friend  the  Rev.  Robert  Baird,  df  Paris. 
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taste»  are  no  longw,  as  thej  were  half  a  oentury  ago»  la 
the  foreground  of  unbelief^  as  the  kHidest  daimanls  of  Uie 
character  of  e§priu  farU*  Religion^  of  some  kind,  ha« 
been  fek  to  be  necessary ;  and  since  the  late  revcdotio]]^ 
there  has  been  a  change  in  favour  of  Rooianism,  a  veix 
considerable  increase  having  taken  place  in  the  attendance 
on  the  Catholic  worship,  particularly  amoni^  the  supenor 
classes  of  society.  The  withholding  of  political  power 
from  the  clergy^  which  has  rendered  the  ReTolutmn  of 
1830,  so  obnoxious  to  them,  has  been  coeval  with  an  in- 
crease in  their  real  influence,  and  the  result  has  been  veiy 
far  firom  showing  that  even  a  deeply  erroneous  and  cor- 
rupt religion  must  *  lift  its  mitred  front  in  courts  and  per- 
liamenls,'  in  order  to  gain  an  ascendency  over  tiie  pmc 
mind. 

The  rdigions  liberty,  also,  which  it  is  the  aim  of  flie 
new  flovernment  to  secure,  has,  in  some  cases,  left  room 
lor  the  spontaneous  ofSer  of  homage  to  a  oeremonia], 
which  lofty  spirits,  not  wholly  subdued  by  superstition, 
disdained  to  {my,  till  they  could  yield  it  unboivgtit,  when  It 
was  no  longmr,  as  in  the  case  of  our  own  disgraeeM  Test 
Act,  a  moral  prostitotion  for  the  sake  of  place  and  honour. 
It  is  true  indeed  that  Romanism  has  hitherto  been  Hie 
chief  gainer  by  what  infidelity  has  lost ;  but  we  must  kiok 
at  the  effect  of  religious  liberty  on  the  grand  aeale.  The 
advantages  that  wm  result  from  leaving  religion  to  itself 


to  fight  its  own  battles,  are  becoming  every  day  more  ap- 
parent in  France.  It  is  in  this  way  alone,  that  the  fiien<K 
of  the  gospel  will  be  enabled  to  obtain  l^itimate  and  un- 
tarnished victories,  over  a  sentimental  superstitkm  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  turbulent  and  democradc  atheism  on  the 
other.  Not  long  ago,  a  mistaken  suspicion  of  coUasaon 
between  the  Romish  clergy  and  the  government,  to  restrain 
the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  at  once  opened  anew  fbe 
brazen  mouths  of  infideUty,  to  vent  their  rage  and  venom 
against  Christianity  itself. 

The  irreligion,  unbelief,  and  vice  of  Paris^  have  long 
been  a  theme  of  sorrow  to  the  Christian  philanthropist 
and  a  master  element  of  social  disorder  ana  misay  to  the 
nation.  The  trite  remark  that '  Parig  is  France,^  la  scarce- 
ly less  true  of  its  moral  influence  over  the  country,  dian  of 
iis  political  importance.  While  the  revolutions  which  have 
occurred  in  the  capital,  have  quickly  extended  themselves 
to  the  Jura  and  the  Pyrenees,  the  Bdgic  border  and  the 
ocean,  the  opinions  and  the  manners^e  literature  and  the 
habits,  wMcn  are  dtfliised  through  France,  in  the  great 
towns,  acknowledge  Paris  as  their  grand  source*  If  has 
unquesaonably  the  full  influence  oT  a  great  tostropgllsi 
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^  and  its  own  population,  of  neariy  800,000  souls,  gives  to  it 
'  a  momentous  moral  interest  The  demoralizing  practice 
c  of  gaming  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  evils  in  this  vast 
I  city ;  and  the  precious  time  that  is  lost,  and  the  misery 
^  that  is  entailed,  by  this  dominating  mischief  and  espe- 
cially the  suicides  which  it  occasions,  are  appalling  to  con^ 
>        template.* 

'-  The  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  is  a  characteristic  of 

'  Paris,  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  observation  of  every 
filnglishman.  Extensively  as  this  day  of  religious  privilege 
is  undervalued  in  our  own  metropolis,  there  is  no  compa- 
rison between  the  two  cities,  in  respect  to  its  outward  ob- 
servance. In  Paris,  the  markets,  and  half  the  shys,  are 
open  during  the  morning,  and  the  proportion  of  men  who 
attend  worship  in  the  churches  is  small.  After  mass  the 
Champ  de  Mars  is  frequently  the  scene  of  horse-racing, 
and  Charles  X.,  and  his  court,  were  accustomed  to  en- 
courage this  Sunday  amusement  by  their  presence.  Va- 
rious museums  are  open  to  the  public  during  the  day ; 
and  it  is  a  favourite  time  for  many  of  the  sons  of  science 
to  make  excursions  into  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  specimens  of  vegetable,  or  minersd  nature. 

In  the  evening,  the  numerous  coffee-houses  are  full,  the 
shops  are  shut,  the  semblance  of  religion  which  the  morn- 
ing attendance  in  the  churches  presented,  is  over;  the 
public  gardens,  and  all  the  humbler  rendezvous  of  pleasure 
in  the  environs,  are  thronged ;  the  theatres  are  open ;  the 
Champs  Elys6es,  and  the  Boulevards,  are  crowded ;  and 

gaiety  and  dissipation  reign  triumphant  The  Christian 
abbath  has  thus  been  almost  universally  lost,  as  to  its 
effect  on  the  population ;  and  the  Catholic  religion  has 
proved  but  an  inefficient  control  to  the  depravity  of  this 
ereat  ci^,  which  is  one  of  the  most  licentious  in  Christen- 
dom. With  an  external  decency  of  manners,  with  less  of 
vulvar  and  obtrusive  vice,  than  is  seen  in  the  English 
capital,  Paris  is  unquestionably  in  a  far  more  extensively 
and  deeply  diseased  moral  condition.!  Vice  is  here  legi- 
timated, and  can  lift  its  head  as  virtue,  without  a  brand. 
Domestic  life,  the  cradle  of  national  morality,  the  guaran- 

*  There  is  a  place  in  Paris,  on  the  norlh  bank  of  ihe  Seine,  called 
la  Morgue,  in  which  the  bodies  of  persons  unknown,  that  have  been 
found  dead,  are  exposed  for  three  daj^s  to  public  riew,  that  they  may 
be  claimed  by  their  relatives ;  and  it  is  calculated  that  there  are  three 
cases  of  suicide  to  one  of  murder,  though  instances  of  the  latter  fre- 
quently occur,  from  quarrels  ai  the  gambling  houses. 

t  For  several  years  in  succession,  8,000  children,  born  in  Paris, 
have  been  deserted  by  both  their  parents,  and  left  to  the  care  of  the 
hospitals. 
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tee  of  social  order,  and  the  nursery  of  religion,  has  l<mg 
been  strangely  and  extensively  poUuied;  the  home  has 
ceased  to  be  the  school  of  virtue,  and  a  predominant  licen- 
tiousness, and  a  laxity  in  the  conjugal  bond,  have  con- 
verted the  hearth  into  an  altar  to  vice.  The  gospel  vill 
here  have  to  gain  triumphs,  almost  similar  to  those  which 
it  has  achieved  in  heathen  countries,  in  altering  the  very 
structure  of  society,  and  in  annihilating  practices  whic^ 
though  utterly  repugnant  to  Christianity^  have  obtained 
the  sanction  of  custom,  and  are  not  considered  disrepu- 
table, in  the  heart  of  Christendom. 

Few  strangers  visit  Paris  without  making  an  excursion 
to  the  sumptuous  palace  of  Versailles :  nor  is  there  any 
other  single  object  that  conveys  such  an  impression  of  the 
luxury  and  grandeur  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  that 
brilliant  and  delusive  era  in  the  French  monarchy,  which 
was  but  the  prelude  to  its  decline  and  fall.  The  city  of 
Versailles  itself,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  France,  is 
overlooked  by  the  traveller,  in  his  admiration  of  the  vast 
and  splendid  chSiteau,  the  apartments  of  which  are  in  num- 
ber upwards  of  1,500 ;  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  western 
front  is  nearly  2,000  feet 

The  extensive  gardens  are  as  striking  as  the  fabric  it- 
self; and  the  vast  basins,  the  splendid  water- works,  and 
fountains;  the  pavilions  and  temples;  the  innumerable 
statues ;  the  parterres,  the  shrubberies,  and  the  orangery ; 
the  magnificent  avenues ;  the  exquisite  secluded  spots, 
among  which  are  the  Bains  cPAjfolUm,  and  the  Basquei  de 
la  Colonnade ;  in  short,  the  objects  of  lavish  grandeur. 
which  are  seen  on  every  side,  Including  the  two  small 
palaces  within  the  precincts,  and  the  theatrical  efiect  of 
the  whole  scene,  complete  the  picture  of  a  reign  of  magni- 
ficent conceptions,  and  of  the  triumph  of  the  arts,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  of  unbounded  and  ruinous  luxury ;  and  a 
melancholy  gloom  seemed  to  overhang  the  tranquil  lake, 
which  lay  solemnly  shaded  at  the  extremity^  of  the  vista 
formed  by  the  trees  of  the  great  avenue  which  leads  from 
the  terrace ;  and  the  silent  stateliness  and  pomp  of  all 
things,  appeared  fraught  with  tlie  images  oi  revolution, 
and  to  tell  of  those  scenes  with  which  it  here  opened  on 
astonished  Europe. 

St.  Cloud  is  a  bijou  of  a  palace,  with  an  elegant  and 
costly  interior,  and  noble  gardens.  This  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  Bonaparte  ;  and  it  was  at  this  place  that  be 
began  his  extraoidlnary  career,  by  dissolving  the  Direc- 
tory who  were-  holding  their  session  in  one  of  the  balU. 
Here  too  was  signed  the  second  capitulation  of  Pam, 
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when  the  mighty  chief  finally  ceased  to  reign.  On  the 
way  from  this  place  the  rich  and  beautiful  collection  of 
porcelain,  in  the  nfiianufactory  at  Sdoreify  well  repaid  our 
curiosity. 

On  a  former  visit  to  Paris,  a  remarkable  scene  present- 
ed itself  at  Moni  Ccdvctirey  at  the  l^te  of  the  ^  exaltation  of 
the  holy  CT089?    Nothing  could  exceed  this  exhibition  of 
superstition.    Three  crosses,  with  figures  on  them  as  large 
as  life,  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  hill;  and,  below,  a 

fhastly  figure  represented  Christ  in  the  tomb,  round  which 
evotees  were  kneeling,  and  offering  tapers.  The  adja- 
cent church  was  crowded  with  worshippers ;  and  after 
mass,  the  Bishop  of  Nancy,  in  his  robes  and  mitre,  with 
his  crosier  in  his  hand,  and  attended  by  a  train-bearer, 
walked  down  the  hill,  in  procession,  to  the  grave-yard, 
and.  standing  amidst  the  tombs,  delivered  an  address  to 
the  living,  exnorting  them  to  pray  for  the  departed.  The 
people  alterwards  re-ascended  the  hill,  singing  one  of  the 
Cantiques  de  Calvaire,  which  expressed  in  the  most  har- 
rowing language,  the  lamentations  and  cries  of  a  soul  in 
purgatory.  Wnat  a  strange  mixture  do  Paris,  and  its  en- 
virons present,  of  superstition  and  infidelity  ! 

St  Denis  is  a  place  of  great  interest,  as  the  burial  place 
of  the  French  kings,  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
Louis  XIV.  declared  that  the  reason  why  he  left  his  pa- 
lace at  St  Germain  was,  that  he  did  not  like  to  see  the 
steeple  of  St  Denis  always  before  his  eyes.  Alas !  the 
glories  of  his  reign  were  not  those  which  would  tend  to 
render  agreeable  the  contemplation  of  the  hour,  when  he 
must  be  numbered  among  his  ancestors,  in  the  last  of  all 
pomps,  that  of  death !  During  the  revolution,  so  great 
was  the  hatred  against  monarchy,  that  the  bodies  of  several 
of  the  kings  were  dragged  from  their  repose,  and  their 
bones  scattered  in  the  air ;  but  the  tombs  have  been  re- 
stored, and  the  crypts  in  which  they  are  contained,  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  impressive  and  interesting  sights 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  In  one  part  of  the  vaults, 
we  saw  the  coffin  of  the  unfortunate  Prince  de  Conde,  in  a 
dark  apartment,  gloomily  lighted  by  a  lamp  which  is  al- 
ways kept  burning. 

The  church  itself  is  undergoing  a  thorough  repair,  and 
will  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant  temples  of  Romanism, 
though  the  oriflamme  of  the  ancient  kings  no  longer  waves 
over  its  altar,  and  its  treasury,  once  among  the  richest  in 
Christendom,  is  despoiled.  Tne  tomb  of  Francis  I.,  which 
is  in  Ihe  nave  is  considered  the  finest  in  France.  Bona- 
parte did  much  to  restore  this  beautiful  church,  after  it 
was  dismantled,  in  the  reign  of  anarchy ;  and  he  was  am- 
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Idtious  to  mingle  his  ashes,  here,  with  those  of  the  kgiti- 
mate  monarchs,  in  a  irault,  for  the  security  of  which  he 
prepared  massy  brazen  gates:  but  his  last  home  was 
destined  to  be  in  another,  and  far  distant  clime. 

A  tedious  journey  to  Calais,  of  two  nights  and  a  day, 
relieved  by  a  stay  at  Amiens  just  long  enough  to  inspect 
the  stately  cathedral,  and  a  short  but  stormy  passage 
across  the  channel,  brought  us  to  the  white  cliffs  of  I>OTer, 
and  to  the  shores  which  Almighty  Goodness  defended  by 
the  billows  that  roll  upon  them,  when  the  flames  of  war 
desolated  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
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The  Edinbnrjgfh  Review  may  fairly  be  considered  as  the  founder 
of  all  those  periodicals,  which  haye  exerted  so  important  an  infln- 
ence  on  literature,  and  have  given  so  powerful  a  stimulus  to  its  ad- 
vances. Not  that  Reviews  and  Critical  Notices  were  altogether  on- 
known  before  this  publication  made  its  appearance ;  but  they  were  so 
meager  in  their  aspect,  or  so  poor  in  their  filling  up,  and  were  in  all 
respects  so  little  to  be  relied  on,  that  their  value  was  at  best  hardly 
more  Uian  a  negative  one.  The  avowed  object  of  Reviews  was 
merely  to  examine  every  work,  pronounce  upon  its  excellences  or 
defects,  and  give  occasionally  a  passage  from  it,  in  exemplification  of 
their  judgment.  But  how  unsatisfactory  was  this  I  Giving  all  credit 
for  purity  of  purpose,  where  was  the  security  that  the  Reviewer  was 
competent  to  his  task,  and  where  was  the  assurance  that  his  speci- 
mens were  a  bit  criterion  of  the  work's  general  merits  1  But  on  the 
other  hand,  how  easy  was  it,  for  party  purposes,  for  petty  jealousies, 
or  for  any  other  sinister  cause,  to  condemn  a  work  of  merit,  or  to 
blazon  some  paltry  scribbling.  A  mixture  of  the  last  mentioned 
evils,  there  must  unfortunately  be,  in  a  greater  or  less  decree,  in 
general  Reviews.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  remain  altogether  un- 
swayed by  prejudices,  or  partialities ;  but,  except  in  the  case  of  a  very 
barren,  a  very  vindictive,  or  a  very  adulatory  article,  the  reader  could 
have  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  exact  degree  in  which  he 
ought  to  trust  the  judgment. 

To  remedy  this  detect  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  projected ;  its 
objects  being  three-fold,  viz; — to  examine  critically  writings  in  the 
Tarious  departments  of  literature,  after  the  manner  of  their  predeces- 
sors ;  to  taiceup  the  title  or  subject  of  a  book,  bv  way  of  a  text,  and 
then  for  the  writer  to  give  his  own  views  on  tne  matter,  sometimes 
with  reference  to  the  work  in  question,  and  sometimes  without  taking 
anjr  farther  notice  of  it  aAer  giving  the  title ;  and,  to  propound  and 
maintain  the  particular  opinions  in  politics  and  legislation,  which 
were  common  to  the  party  engaged  in  producing  the  Review.  The 
second  part,  here  described,  of  the  plan,  was  one  evidently  requiring 
very  si^rior  parts,  much  learning,  extensive  information,  and  great 
experience.  The  task  duly  performed  was  a  boon  to  the  reading 
part  of  society,  for  it  not  oalj  indicated  anew  work  upon  some  sub- 
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ject  of  momeot,  bat  it  aJso  exhibited  that  subject  in  a  new  U^u,  and 
was  calcalaled  to  rouse  the  slumbering  reflections  of  readers,  vho  ai 
merely  oue  view  of  the  case,  might  be  disposed  to  giye  »fnpi|f>it  ud 
listless  confidence  in  the  manner  of  handling  it. 

This  feature,  therefore,  in  Reviews,  we  owe  to  the  Bdimhwrgk.  and 
it  is,  on  this  account,  entitled  to  the  encoura^ment  of  all  who  have 
the  interests  of  literature  at  heart  But  this  is  not  all  its  claim.  Fnm 
the  commencement  of  the  series  until  the  present  hour,  it  hasbeenabk 
to  boast  a  constellation  of  talent,  unmaicned  in  the  whole  worid,  for 
such  a  purpose.  Read  the  didactic  arguments  in  that  work;  they 
are  perspicuous,  methodical,  logical,  and  elegant  in  style.  Have 
pity  on  tne  poor  wight  whose  talents  are  in  low  estimation  wiik 
them ;  they  are  catistic,  catting,  annihilating  to  his  peace.  Tbej  do 
Dot  braise  with  a  bludgeon,  but  they  pierce  to  the  sonl,  whcBsoever 
they  see  high  pretensions  with  low  capabilities.  On  the  contrary, 
they  do  not  praise  without  discrimination  or  measure,  bat  aecompaay 
their  favorable  judgment  with  observations  that  still  farther  embdlisa 
the  matter,  while  they  prove  the  competency  of  the  person  who  pre- 
somes  to  decide  the  merits  in  question. 

But  the  most  important  principle  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  is  its 
politics.  In  those  it  has  ever  been  consistent,  bold,  and  nncomproo^ 
mg.  Projected  by  a  set  of  high-spirited,  talented,  and  nnflinchifif 
British  Whigs,  at  a  period  when  ttiey  had  begun  to  entertain  serioos 
apprehensions  from  a  Tory  ascendency  of  a  long  standing,  this  Re- 
view was  made  the  instrument  of  their  exertions  inbehalf  of  popular 
liberty,  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  under  constitutional  rcs^v- 
tions,  the  advances  of  science  and  useful  Icnowledge,  and  a  corres- 
pondent advance  of  men  capable  to  assist  therein,  wirhont  regard  to 
the  adventitious  aids  of  ran  a,  or  of  riches.  The  Briti^  Whig,  pro- 
perly so  called,  is  favorable  to  restricted  monarchy,  and  jealous  of 
aristocratical  interference;  it  admits  the  principle  of  a  snbordinatiaB 
of  ranks,  bat  spurns  the  notion  of  inordinate  power.  The  defence  of 
such  opinions,  undertaken  by  such  men  as  nave  contribnted  to  the 
Review,  was  a  stumbling  block  to  politicians  of  the  opposite  samp, 
which  they  could  not  remove,  and  found  it  hard  to  surmount.  The 
work  became  popular  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  thing  of  the  kind 
that  had  preceded  it ;  it  became  the  text-book  of  the  whigs,  the  book 
of  condemnation  to  the  court,  and,  if  it  did  no  more,  it  at  least  com- 
pelled a  high-handed  ministry  to  be  wary  in  every  raeasore  that  did 
not  tend  to  enlarge  popular  rights. 

It  Is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  a  work  conducted  with  so  much 
talent,' and  embracing  subjects  of  so  interesting  a  nature,  should  ex- 
cite a  large  share  of  public  attention.  To  the  purely  literary  man 
it  offers  Uie  critical  remarks  of  those  who  prove  themselves  to  be 
^le,  if  they  are  not  biased  judges ;  it  offers  essays  and  arguments 
worthy  of  the  pen  of  the  philosopher  and  the  sage ;  to  the  political 
narlisan  it  becomes  a  rule  of  belief,  and  a  motive  of  action,  if  be  be 
of  the  same  si  Ic  of  the  question,  or  it  puts  him  on  his  guard,  and  ac- 
quaints him  with  the  best  arguments  of  his  opponents,  if  he  be  oa 

uie  other.  ,    .  ,     .  *.  «.         #*  »  «     . 

The  pre«:ent  reprint  being  a  verbatim  copy  of  this  capital  Review, 
is  offered  wiih  ccnfidence  to  the  public,  in  the  full  impression  that  its 
naoes  are  gratifying  to  the  Uste,  informing  to  the  inquiries,  and 
icuial,  or  at  Ica'^t  curious,  in  political  discussion. 


THE  LONDON  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 


This  Review  was  institnted  as  an  antagonist  to  the  Edinburgh. 
Not  ia  literature,  for  the  censures  or  applauses  of  that  work  were 
not  questioued,  except  as  to  the  degree  of  seyerit^  with  which  the 
Reviewers  meted  out  castigalion.  It  was  as  a  political  engine  that 
the  Mdinbwrgk  Review  was  so  obnoxious  to  men  of  the  contrary  way 
of  thinking.  From  the  time  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  ministry  in 
Elngland,  the  Tories,  with  little  intermission,  had  been  the  dominant 
party'there.  These  were  men  of  the  same  feelings  as  those  who  up- 
neld  the  *'  Divine  right ''  of  the  Stuarts,  although  their  zeal  was  de- 
Toted  to  another  dynasty.  They  believed  that  the  tranquillity  of  the 
nation  was  best  promoted  by  upholding  the  Royal  prerogative ;  and 
beingof  course  aristocraticaf  in  their  own  feelings,  they  were  desi- 
rous of  carrying  the  laws  of  subordination  through  all  the  grades  of 
society.  It  must  always  be  conceded  to  the  Tory  landholders  that 
they  were,  as  a  body,  kmd  and  protecting  to  the  classes  below  them ; 
Iral  still  the  tendencjr  of  their  principles  was  to  strengthen  the  power 
of  the  crown,  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy,  and  to  dictate  the  con- 
duct of  all  below  tncm.  In  general,  well  educated  themselves,  they 
have  been  commonly  averse  to  the  popular  dissemination  of  know- 
ledge. 

One  would  not  choose  to  affirm  that  the  Tory  objection  to  popular 
education  originated  in  the  desire  to  hold  the  public  mind  in  subjec- 
tion, ■ 


IS 

inclines 

to  despise  theij  lowly  occupations,  and  that  labors,  which  mu.st  never- 
theless be  performed,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  commu- 
nity, would  consequently  be  neglected,  to  the  public  injury,  whilst 
thousands  of  poor  individuals  were  uselessly  pining  at  evils  which 
are  the  lot  of  oui  nature.  Perhaps  they  were  right,  as  regarded  the 
first — ^the  very  first — advances  of  general  knowledge;  but  they  must 
have  been  short-sighted  in  their  views,  not  to  perceive,  that,  although 
at  the  outset  a  few  might  be  distinguished  above  their  fellows,  and 
plume  themselves  upon  their  little  vantage  ground  of  information, 
vet,  when  the  pursuit  became  general,  the  distinction  was  presently 
lost,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  necessities  of  mankind  were  as  urgent 
aa  ever.  What  is  the  result  1  We  have  scientific  carpenters,  ma- 
sons, and  bricklayers,  we  have  mechanics  of  all  kinds  conversant  in 
general  literature^  we  have  painters,  dyers,  gilders,  and  others,  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  chemistry  of  the  articles  tney  use.  In  short, 
we  find  all  the  various  works  of  artisans  performed  better,  and  with 
more  despatch,  merelv  because  the  operative  workmen  know  better 
what  they  are  doine  than  they  did  before.  Yet  with  all  this  ther«  ic 
no  deficiency  in  tnc  number  of  eflective  hands,  nor  is  the  murmur 
greater  than  its  ancient  wont,  of  tht  misery  of  the  individual's  kn 
m  life. 

1* 
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But  to  return  to  the  QuarUrlif  Review.  It  ranks  amoog  its  coBtri- 
buiors  names  of  the  first  degree  of  eminence,  in  the  party  to  vhkh  it 
owes  its  being.  Men  of  greailj  enlarged  intellect  are  enlisted  in  its 
service.  Its  pages  present  elegant  and  refined  language,  soniid  eriti- 
cism,  and  much  rational  argument.  Of  the  coniroTersj  between 
Whig^and  Tory  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak:  it  is  sufficient  to  de- 
scribe briefly  the  leading  principles  of  the  two  parties,  and  then  let 
them  fight  their  own  battles.  Bat  for  those  who  wish  to  balance  the 
arguments  between  the  two,  there  can  be  no  better  criierioo  than  the 
perusal  of  the  Reviews  which  have  been  concocted  and  are  still  so 
iibly  carried  on  by  them. 

Among  other  peculiarities  of  the  London  CLoarterly  Ren'ev,  k 
should  be  remarked  that  it  is  strictly  orthodox^  according  to  the  Eng- 
lish meaning;  that  is,  it  upholds  with  all  its  force  the  Anglican 
church,  as  by  law  es!ablishea,'to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  other  §eeis 
from  any  privileges,  except  the  peaceful  and  uninterrupted  enjqrmeBt 
of  their  own  mode  of  worship.  In  other  words  it  is  a  dwrdUon^ 
State  advocate ;  it  has  ever  been  opposed  to  Catholic  emancipatran. 
Slaver^'  abolition,  Parliaraeniarv  reform,  and  the  separation  of  the 
Church  establishment  from  the  Constitution  of  the  kingdom.  "The 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors,"  i<  the  expression  most  commonly  in  the 
mouths  of  the  most  distiu^ruished,  and  it  mav  be  said,  the  most  con- 
scientious pf  the  Tory  school.  It  skills  not  here,  to  say  whe'hcr  they 
are  right  or  wrong;  they  are  at  all  events  powerful  rispiitanls,  both 
as  regards  their  arguments  and  their  political  force.  I.  is  (air  to  say, 
that  li.ey  carried  the  country  safe  through  perils  between  the  yean 
1792  and  1815,  which  under  any  other  hands  most  hare  snnk  lier  in 
Inevitable  perdition;  and  also,  that  in  their  private  relations,  the 
Tories  of  England  are  honorable,  kind,  polite,  and  condescending. 
•  If  such  be  the  private  characteristic  or  the  Tories,  it  is  a  proWem 
well  worth  solving,  to  ascertain  how  far  their  professed  principles 
accord  with  the  well-being  of  society,  and  neither  to  give  them  un- 
qualified applause  nor  censure,  until  their  arguments  have  been  fully 
weighed  against  those  of  their  political  adversaries. 

On  this  account  the  l/indon  Quarterly  Revirw  is  a  necessary  ac- 
companiment to  the  Edhiburgh.  They  are  antagonist  forces  in  bat- 
tle array.  They  frequently  take  the  same  subject  for  ai^nment  si- 
multaneously  with  each  other,  and  the  contest  may  then  be  fairly 
weighed.  They  not  unfrequenily  review  the  same  work  at  the  same 
time,  and  upon  such  occasions  they  serve  to  illustfate  each  other. 
Add  to  all  this,  that  the  two  armies,  for  such  we  may  caJl  them,  con- 
sist of  warriors,  brave  at  heart,  and  skilful  in  the  use  of  veapoos. 
The  fight,  therefore,  is  interesting,  and  the  mind  most  be  one  of  com- 
plete apathy,  that  feels  no  desire  to  vipw  both  sjdes  of  the  cpml^,  or 
t^jBLt  caj^t  look  on  unmoved. 


THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 


The  Whigs  and  tho  Tories  exercised  their  strength  in  the  Edri^ 
kwr/(kf  and  tbe  Quarterly ^  for  a  length  of  time  with  rarioas  success; 
but  as  the  popular  cause  increased  in  force  in  England,  it  began  at 
length  10  be  suspected  that  neiiher  of  these  Reviews  took  a  correct 
view  of  :be  caM*,  and  that  tbe  truth  might  probably  be  in  another  direc- 
tion, pi  pillar  rights  bad  been  luug  advocated  bv  "  the  friends  of  the 
p«^ople;"  Parliamentary  reform  was  gradually  movtng  upwards 
abovp  the  horizon,  when  at  length  it  was  found  advisable  to  inoiiiiite 
a  periodical  which  should  maintain  the  principles  of  lis  party,  in  lik^ 
manner  wiih  die  oihers. 

The  Qitarlerly  was  in  all  respects  a  high  Tory  publication ;  one 
Chat  carried  ttie  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  ihe  immuoiiies  of  the 
arisiocracy  to  iheir  fu.l  extent,  and  reprobated  the  idea  that  ''  ihe  loe 
of  the  peai«ant  stbould  kibe  the  heels  of  the  courtier."  The  Edit^ 
burfih  was  a  faithful  and  jealous  watchman  of  the  machinaiions  of 
its  adversary;  constantly  intent  upon  restraining  tbe  executive  aU' 
thority  within  due  bounds,  reducing  iaxationJ)y  its  opposition  to  all 
sinecure  revenues  and  other  unnece.<sary  expense;  yet,  like  the  for- 
mer, it  was  monarchical  in  its  principles;  or  rather,  it  might  be  said 
to  advocate  a  republiaut  form  of  government^  under  an  heredilary 
chief  magiUrate.  There  is  something  apparently  anomalous  in  this, 
but  not  really  so;  for  such  are  the  restrictions  under  which  the  per- 
sonages endued  with  the  supreme  executive  authority  labors,  that  th^ 
only  inalienable  right  which  he  can  be  said  to  possess,  is  that  of  iht 
succession.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  as  a  Republican  monarchy, 
that  the  Edinburgh  viewed  the  English  government,  and  that  was 
the  principle  which  they  maintained  in  all  disquisitions  on  the 
subject. 

But  the  Wesiniinsier  assumed  another  position;  the  writers  talked 
of  the  rights  of  man,  and  his  political  equality,  they  asserted  the 
primary  power  of  the  people,  and  laughed  to  scorn  the  idea  of  the 
''divine  right "  of  kings.  This  Review  was,  therefore,  not  only  essen- 
tially Republican,  but  was  in  a  great  measure  Democratical.  As  the 
Gluarterly  was  ultra-conservative — to  use  a  term  applied  by  the  parti- 
sans of  that  principle,  so  Ihe  Wesfminster  was  vUra-radtcal ;  the 
whig^  with  their  Ediniurgh  Review  lying  somewhere  about  half  way 
between  these  extremes.  But  Radicalism  is  not  in  the  best  odor 
among  the  educated  classes  in  England,  and,  therefore,  the  H'b/mtn- 
ster  Revieio  did  not  meet  with  man^  readers  in  the  upper  ranks  of 
aociety.  Nevertheless,  it  is  replete  with  home  truths,  tending  to  ele- 
vate mankind,  as  members  of  the  community,  teaching  them  also 
what  are  their  immutable  rights  in  the  state,  inviting  them  to  culti- 
Tste  their  faculties,  and  then  to  assert  those  rights.  It  aims  at  re- 
Ibrms  in  every  department;  in  finances,  in  the  church,  in  the  state, 
mad  ia  represeatatton.    It  makes  ao  detenainod  qppositioo  to  the 
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ICtiODS. 

Being  written  III  bomely  and  plaiB  Imgiiage,  die  UtaaaMbr  Ah 
vtcv  found  its  war  among  those  emphatiolly  styled  TAc  /^wyte,  ani 
it  was  looked  for  oy  tbem,  rather  on  aocoont  oi  its  poiitic%  than  ff* 
critical  and  literary  notices.  But  lAe  ^evpU,  however  cnrions  ftr  a 
time,  are  not  the  denomination  of  readers  to  sustain  n  work  of  this 
kind ;  added  to  which,  many  of  the  fnrieTUices  agicaied  by  this  pafah- 
eation  have  heen  set  at  rest.  It  therefore  declined  oonsiderahiy,aai 
eontinned  to  langnish,  although  conducted  with  the  best  abflil 
skill,  until  its  junction  whh  the  Limim  BevUm^  when  It  isuned 
began  to  look  up,  iL^  tooe  became  somewhat  elermted,  tad  the 
decided  of  the  whig  party  became  its  readers. 

The  L&ndan  Rniao  was  an  attempt  to  trim  betweeu  the  violeBea 
of  radicalism  and  the  half  way  measures  of  the  moderate  whM. 
Its  design  was  rood,  and  its  writers  were  able ;  but  trimming  m  pMi- 
tics  was  Dcrer  bigb  in  estimation  by  either  party  between  whom  it 
profeoed  to  scaod,  and  is  alway^  found  lo  be  a  harder  task  than  iht 

eruposer  expected.  It  saTe  satisfaction  to  none  whilst  it  stood  alene. 
Dt  was  found  an  excellent  auxiliary,  when  inccHpcwnted  with  Iht 
OTcr-warm  WtUMinsUr.  In  their  present  conjoint  state,  tlioe  ivo 
B«views  exhibit  a  correct  view  of  the  popular  eonditioa,  and  aMy 
support  the  popular  rijthts.  Some  of  the  best  politicians  of  the  day, 
and  men  eminent  in  the  walks  of  literature,  contribate  their  lacubia- 
ticns  to  the  Peoples  Rnitto ;  and  not  only  the  cautioos  and  jeakaa 
whig,  but  the  most  far-reaching  tory,  finds  a  hint  which  it  is  satamxy 
to  reconsider  in  the  pages  of  this  work. 

The  style  is  scarcely  so  academical  as  the  Edinburgh,  norsopoNih- 
ed  as  the  ftoarterly,  nut  it  is  more  direct  to  the  judgment,  and  nM»e 
consistent  with  plain  common  sense;  and  there  are  not  oafrtqaeaily 
stfirtiing  truths  uttered,  Martlin^  propositions  oflTered,  and  oeeaaio^ 
ally  a  dignity  of  language,  suitable  lo  a  dignified  siibject.  Oa  the 
whole  this  Review  is  racy,  interesting  to  the  many,  and  conaecied 
with  the  general  affairs  of  mankind,  in  their  present  inlbnned  aai 
informing  state.  These  three  Reviews  should  be  read  and  compared 
with  each  other;  ihey  contain  the  aiwuments  of  conflictiag  nitici^ 
and,  therefore,  they  will  not  only  exhibit  the  present  state  or  thiagi 
in  the  political  world,  but  will  enable  the  reader  lo  form  just  eeado- 
sions  on  the  s-ubject,  in  the  abstract  If  it  be  true,  that  we  dM>nM  al> 
ways  look  upon  both  sides  of  a  uuestion  before  we  decide  upon  1^ 
the  remark  will  be  in  an  especial  degree  applicable  to  one  of  noNiie^ 
and  the  worid  has  now  become  so  generally  interested  upon  the  snb* 
je<u,  that  there  can  hardly  be  one  on  whick  it  is  mora  m 
be  right. 


THE  FOREIGN  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 


Reading  generates  a  taste  for  reading,  inquiry  begets  inqninr,  and 
thns  the  continoallv  excited  mind  is  on  the  search  for  new  intorma- 
tion.  Independently  of  the  Reviews  which  made  literature  but  a 
part,  and  a  subordinate  part,  of  their  design,  and  occupied  themselves 
more  earnestly  in  the  bnsiness  of  poliiics,  there  was  something  want- 
ed which,  without  going  back  to  the  old  and  meager  system  of  criti- 
cism, should  take  up  Foreign  WorkSt  and  treat  of  their  subjects  after 
the  manner  which  of  late  years  bad  been  adopted ; — namely,  to  make 
the  books  themselves  in  a  great  measure  texts,  upon  which  to  enlarge 
in  original  argument.  % 

The  British  and  Foreign  Rewto  did  not  answer  the  end,  because, 
taking  two  important  branches  into  its  plan,  it  could  not  afford  room 
•nough  for  either,  to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  the  curious;  and  was 
besides  a  little  inteoiperate  in  politics,  in  which  like  the  rest  it  must 
needs  be  dabbling.  But  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  German  litera- 
tore,  have  greatly  enlarged  their  borders,  more  particularly  the  last, 
and  it  began  to  tie  a  matter  of  real  iniportance  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  besi  works  in  those  languages.  The  French  chemists  and  ex- 
perimental philosophers,  the  German  historians  and  metaphysicians, 
and  the  Italian  poets,  together  with  the  Spanish  writings  on  various 
aabjects,  required  to  be  handled  with  the  pen  of  criticism,  in  such  a 
manner  as  should  induce  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  them,  and 
brin^  about  an  intercommunity  of  knowledge. 

With  this  view  the  Foreign  QyuvrterVy  was  established,  and  for 
Tigor  of  intellect  and  brilliancv  of  talent,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
that  are  its  contemporaries.  Confining  itself  in  a  ^try  great  mea- 
sare,  though  not  entirely,  to  literature,  tne  reviewers  have  to  i^rappla 
with  much  that  is  profound  in  science  or  in  ethics.  Enlarged  infor* 
mation  is.  therefore,  essentially  and  peculiarly  necessar)r  to  them, 
and  thev  nave  to  call  up  likewise  all  the  candor  and  fair  dealing 
which  should  be  the  inmates  of  a  liberal  bosom,  when  treating  upon 
matters  which  might  seem  to  detract  from  the  national  distinction  and 
eminence.  In  the  Gkrman  school  more  particularly  they  have  to 
^eer  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis;  they  nave  to  avoid  the  imputa- 
tion of  visionary,  when  they  seem  to  approve  the  occult  theories  of 
the  German  metaphysics,  and  they  must  equally  avoid  the  character 
of  invidious  and  uncandid  critics,  where  they  refuse  to  go  the  lengths 
to  which  they  majr  be  occasionally  invited.  In  the  other  schools  of 
the  continental  writers,  they  have  no  such  difficulties,  yet  they  have 
to  approve  with  liberality,  and  to  reprove  with  moderation,  that  no 
accusation  of  nationalism  may  fasten  upon  them,  and  that  no  servile 
approval  may  be  laid  to  their  charge.  Thev  stand  in  a  delicate  posi- 
tuA,  between  parties  eqnaUy  sensitive  perhaps,  from  very  opposite 
eaoaaa;  and  the  Reviewers  have  to  do  justice  to  both,  aa  well  aa  to 
tMr  ova  vBhufod  86ittiiiM0ti» 


10  ffOflTM*^  KTBtlCATlOM^ 

That  tbey  tef<»  hitherto  acquitted  themselres  well  in  their  9S&l 

duties,  is  manifest  from  the  nigh  importance  tliat  is  attached  to  tha 
Firreign  QtiAfierlf  as  a  Review,  and  from  the  number  of  readers 
which  it  has.  Their  labors  are  entirely  conSned  to  the  continent  of 
Europe  and  to  America,  English  books  being  strictlj  withoot  the 
pale  of  their  jurisdiaion.  Bai  a  fashion  once  started  must  be  fol- 
Jowed  tnrougbooi  its  ramifications,  in  literature  as  well  as  in  the 
lighter  matters  of  taste.  The  Ptrcign  QuarieHf  therefore  touches 
incidenuUy  upon  Foreign  politics :— we  say  incidentally,  because  it 
IS  not  the  practice  to  write  an  article  in  that  Review,  diiertly  to  bear 
upon  (be  sobject  In  the  course  of  the  many  disqotsitioos  which,  as 
original  essayists,  they  have  to  produce,  It  cannot  be,  but  that  they 
must  occasionallv  have  to  make  reflections  upon  the  government,  or 
the  workings  or  government,  in  one  or  other  foreign  parL«.  These 
however  are  altogether  without  (he  tinge  of  party,  save  oolv  as  ihtf 
must  harmonize  with  the  general  abstract  opim'ons  wbich  they  have 
imbibed,  and  are  not  intended  to  answer  any  other  purpoese  than  ihat 
of  illustraiiog  something  with  which  it  is  connected,  in  the  anicle 
where  it  is  found. 

This  however  serves  as  a  spice  to  the  work,  and  takex  otT  from  the 
otherwise  dry  discussion  which  mere  criticism  would  effect.  More- 
over we  learn  thus  to  compare  the  different  theories  of  ditferenC 
states.  It  is  by  comparison  and  bv  contrast  that  we  arrive  at  ibe  true 
sense  of  beauty  or  of  utility,  and  this  may  alwa3rs  be  made  where 
conflicting  opinions  can  be  brought  together.  The  Fereigu  Qtiafitrhf 
is  essential  to  the  completion  of  that  series  which  brings  an  epiiooie 
before  us  of  the  literature,  the  philosophy,  the  politics,  the  reliinoB, 
and  ihe  prevailing  tastes  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  in  no  whit  in- 
ferior to  the  l>est  of  the  others ;  and  it  has  occa.siooal]y  claims  lo  at- 
tention which  the  others  can  never  possess,  because  it  takes  so  wide 
a  range,  stands  in  .%  independent  a  position,  and  practises  ao  praise- 
worthy a  moderation. 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINU 


It  is  almost  snperflaotts  to  describe  this  able  periodical,  vbich  has 
been  spread  abroad  lo  an  extent  beyond  a  parallel,  and  which  exerts 
an  influence  where  it  Is)  read  that  is  actually  marvellous.  But  al- 
though description  will  hardly  do  it  justice,  some  general  ideas  may 
be  giveu  of  ii,  tending  perhaps  still  farther  to  increase  its  dissemina- 
tion in  reading  society. 

For  several  years  the  Blachcood  has  been  remarkable  both  for  the 
quantity  of  maiier  in  its  monthly  parts,  and  for  the  great  snpeiiority  of 
the  articles  of  which  it  Is  made  up.  It  is  in  no  less  degree  remarka- 
ble for  the  bold  unflinching  manner  in  which  it  asserts  the  conserva- 
tive cause  in  po.itics,  and  for  the  masterly  manner  in  which  its  poli- 
tical articles  are  concocted.  It  is  notorious  in  this  country  particu- 
larly, that  in  nothing  of  periodical  publication,  is  there  soch  an 
avidity  shown  as  for  arrivals  of  JBlackuood^  from  which  the  press 
teems  with  reprints  until  the  matter  is  exhausted ;  and  still  the  fer- 
ment is  increased  between  one  month  and  another,  without  a  prospect 
or  even  a  wish  that  it  should  be  allayed. 

There  is  one  feature  of  Blackioood  which  unfortunately  can  only 
be  partially  enjoyed  in  America;  It  consists  of  the  No'ct£s  Ambro' 
siaiuEf  a  series  of  dialogues  the  hint  for  which  has  probably  been 
taken  from  the  Nodes  AUica  of  Aulins  ^eilius;  but  the  modern 
Socles  are  in  the  Scottish  dialect  chiefly,  and  so  far  a  clog  hangs  up- 
on the  points  and  beauties  of  the  discourses.  It  is  true  that  the 
novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  rendered  the  dialect  much  more 
widely  understood  than  formerly,  yet  still  a  glossary  is  wanted,  and 
consequently  there  is  a  diminution  of  the  pleasure,  to  some;  but 
sopite  of  such  a  drawback,  there  are  pith,  sprightliness,  epigrammatic 
point,  and  sound  criticism  in  those  Nodes. 

Admirable,  however,  as  this  Magazine  is,  it  comes  here  at  a  price 
so  contrasted  with  that  which  is  generally  paid  for  the  best  prints  of 
our  own  country,  that  there  is  a  repugnance  even  to  gratify  one's  own 
ta.^tes  at  such  a  rate.  The  public  generally,  therefore,  have  been 
contented  to  read  such  extracts  as  those  have  thought  proper  to  give 
in  the  periodical  press  of  America,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
editors.  Thus,  although  in  the  whole  scope  of  American  re-printIng, 
perhaps  every  article  of  Blackwood  is  extracted,  yet  readers  may 
"wander  far  and  wide  before  they  see  it  all,  and  they  never  have  the 
assurance  that  nothing  remains  unread. 

It  was  to  obviate  this  difficulty  that  the  present  re-print  was  pro- 
jected. It  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  original,  put  to  press  at  the  very 
moment  of  Its  arrival,  and  issued  at  the  shortest  period  that  is  con- 
8i.«ient  with  the  due  execution  of  the  typographical  labors.  The 
greatest  care  is  taken  as  to  its  general  correctness ;  in  execution,  it  is 
neater  than  anv  other  re-print ;  it  is  sold  at  a  tenth  of  the  importa- 
tioD  rate,  and  iBe  delay  occasioned  by  pattiag  the  work  througa  tha 
pronistoo  iaconsidiciabk  to  be  aotioed. 


THE  MBnTB^^BBflniW  jB(HBilZDIB» 


This  work  owes  much  both  of  its  excellenee  and  Its  ftotefiity, 
from  the  papers  contrfbated  to  it  hf  Cap^  Manyat,  who  has  abo  t&a 
editorial  charge  of  the  Magazine.  Toere  are  bat  few  who  hat* 
never  read  the  admirable  nautical  tales  of  this  deyer  writer ;  they 
are  not  only  faithful  sketches  of  nantical  habits,  feelingn,  mannerSi 
hopes,  and  dangers,  but  they  contain  also  many  an  important  lesMB 
to  the  human  heart.  Capt.  Marnrat  has  done  more  to  elevate  the 
seaman's  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  has  eifected  more 
in  the  minds  of  seamen  themselves,  than  all  the  lectures  or  disquisi- 
tions in  the  world  could  have  produced ;  and  his  own  fine  talents 
have  wakened  up  in  his  brother  seamen  an  examination  into  their 
mentalxfacaliies.  Formerly  nautical  sketches  were  a  searee  eook- 
modity ;  now  they  are  sprinffinff  op  on  every  side ;  and  that  das  of 
aociety,  the  description  of  which  wa.s  like  tnat  of  an  exotic,  is  be- 
coming as  well  known  as  that  of  an  indigenous  plant. 

On  these  accounts  the  MttropoUlan  Mugazint  was  oonsidered  an 
aocepuble  re-print,  and  it  is  now  presented  to  the  public,  cheap  in 
price,  convenient  in  form,  and  executed  with  care. 


T0STES*8  CABINET  MISCELLANY. 


The  reading  public  are  not  to  be  kept  for  eyer  in  leading  strings, 
and  it  is  little  less  than  an  insait  upon  them,  to  heap  ap,  as  has 
been  done^  collection  after  collection  of  light,  frothy  matter,  under 
the  imposing  bat  ill  used  title  of  works  efjlkion. 

It  is  with  newly  formed  society,  much  as  it  is  with  children,  in  this 
respect.  If  it  is  wished  to  imrodace  a  taste  for  reading,  it  must  be 
commenced  t^  famishing  that  which  is  pleasing  and  attractiv^e. 
Histories  or  narratives  either  of  fact  or  of  fiction,  seem  to  present  the 
most  direct  avenue  to  the  human  heart,  hence  the^  are  most  frequent- 
ly resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  making  impressions.  But  facts  are 
more  hardly  come  at  than  fiction,  and  actual  circumstances  cannot  so 
easily  be  arranged  into  striking  lessons;  fiction,  therefore,  which 
should  not  be  anomalous  to  experience,  and  which  should  concen- 
trate circnmstances  so  as  to  bring  forward  the  point  in  view,  has  been 
resorted  to  with  success.  But  successful  adventure  of  any  kind,  has 
always  produced  speculators  of  evcr\  calibre  of  iniellect,  and  none 
more  than  that  of  writing  fiction.  Hence  the  few  excellent  perform- 
ances in  that  delightAil  department  of  literature,  and  the  innumerable 
effusions  of  sheer  trash,  impertinence,  or  inanity. 

But,  admitting  for  a  moment,  that  aU  such  works  were  equal  to 
the  pretensions  of  their  authors,  there  is  something  mote  wanted,  to 
satisfy  the  rational  inquiries  of  mankind  after  useful  information.  A 
little  is  well,  even  as  condiments  ^ive  a  relish  to  more  substantial 
fare,  but  too  much  diseases  the  ap|ieiite,  and  unfits  for  the  reception 
of  wholesome  food.  The  cheap  libraries  of  fiction  in  doing  a  little 
sood  have  done  much  harm,  and  the  latter  can  only  be  remedied  by 
bringing  into  use  something  of  a  more  wholesome  nature.  Far  be  ft 
f^om  the  desire  to  supersede  works  of  fiction  altogether,  by  others  of 
greater  real  importance,  but  it  certainly  will  conduce  to  a  much 
healthier  state  of  things,  to  mingle  solid  with  light  literature,  ratbet 
than  adhere  exclusively  to  either. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  mistake  in  the  notion^  that  becanse  a  pub- 
lication is  professedly  one  of  solid  useful  information,  it  must  necessa- 
rily be  dull  and  heavy.  There  may  be  such,  no  doubt,  but  these  lat- 
ter are  failures  in  the  world  of  fact,  as  those  above  hinted  at,  are  fail- 
ures; in  that  of  fiction;  but,  wherever  there  is  truth  and  reality  as  a 
basis,  there  is  less  fear  of  the  superstructure,  than  where  the  found- 
ation is  either  sand  or  douds,  and  by  consequence  there  is  a  much 
g -eater  probability  that  the  inquiries  will  be  satisfied,  in  a  book  of 
cts  than  of  fiction. 

Mr.  Constable,  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  first  to  discover  that  a  sinial 
lerviea  night  be  performed  to  the  world,  by  imbodying,  in  a  cheap 
and  compact  form,  a  seriat  of  pablicatsons  that  ahooid  hava  atilitjr  at 
«lMir|^ria«xrol4>«^itNttatjoMl«m«fBa«^  of  ihaif 
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oooeoctioB.  By  iming  a  small  ponion  at  a  time,  and  in  ftaqwM 
toccassioQ,  be  conc^ ired  that  he  should  impel  the  generalitr  oi  liii 
leaders— not  the  studioiu  or  the  literaiy  ones,  of  course— to  keep  op 
wiih  the  publication,  aod  Dot  allow  ibeir  reading  to  ran  in  arrear. 
By  a  well-timed  and  well-jadged  selection  of  aiticles,  it  is  believed 
that  be  accomplished,  not  only  this  ostensible  object,  bm  a  secret  and 
more  important  one.  Gradually  a  desire  for  more  solid  reading  in- 
crease^l  in  society,  and  that  which  originally  began  in  ibe  hope  of 
amusement,  was  contmiied  in  the  wish  for  information.  U^cfnl  mat- 
ter was  pnblished  at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate,  it  was  coniiouai^y 
accumulating,  yet  the  eipcose  was  Lardly  felt.  Encouraged  by  his 
success,  the  eoierprising  publisher  began  to  insert  ntv  mcUer  in  bis 
select iuns,  and  the  public  in  return  rewarded  his  exertiuns  and  ex- 
penses by  enlarged  patronage. 

Were  Constable's  Miscellany -current  in  the  United  Statess  perbzps 
the  Publisher  of  the  present  series,  wotild  not  have  found  it  expedi^ct 
to  commence  the  laiter  work.  Bui  be  it  remembered,  that  in  >}'e&k- 
ing  of  ihe  cheapness  ol  Constable,  it  is  but  reiaiirefy — as  comj^aied 
with  the  publica.ioDS  in  Gieat  Britain  geoerally— which  is  desrrr 
than  that  ot  any  part  of  the  world.  Constable's 'Miscellany  is  pob- 
lished  at  bbimi  halt  the  English  rate,  but  the  present  work  purpose! 
to  bf  ai  one-third  even  of  Constable. 

The  object  then  of  Foster's  Cabinet  Miscellany,  may  be  eanl^ 
explained.  It  is  to  introduce  lo  the  reading  public,  a  series  of  works 
that  shall  blend  eniena;ument  with  information — that  shall  take  ofl 
the  edge  of  the  voracious  appetite  for  mere  Jiclion^  which  has  been 
brought  on  by  too  great  a  profusion  of  v  orks  of  that  description — that 
shall  gradually  form  a  collection  of  writings  which  may  be  referred 
to  with  satisfaction  at  a  future  day,  whether  to  elucidate  a  doubifDl 
point,  to  refresh  the  memory,  or  to  compare  with  a  more  recent  wri- 
ter ; — that  may  be  an  ornament  to  any  private  library  or  collection  j— 
and  that  shall  be  cheaper  than  has  ever  been  issued. 

The  woiks  collected  into  Foster's  Cabinet  Miscellany,  will  be  in 
every  range  of  polue  literature.  It  is  intended  to  suit,  as  much  as 
possible,  every  taste,  and  by  an  ogreeaiic  variety  of  subjects  as  well 
as  styles,  to  keep  up  a  healihy  ezcitemeot  for  rational  eniertainmenL 
Works  of  great  length,  of  severe  and  deep  investigation,  and  of  the 
more  abstruse  sciences  will,  of  course,  Cnd  no  place  here.  It  is  of  the 
cheerful,  elegant,  and  easy  writings  of  the  dav,  that  the  selections 
will  be  made:  alwavs keeping  in  view,  that  only  substantially  good 
works  will  be  introduced :  in  order  to  which  the  publisher  will  use 
every  means  to  satisfy  himself,  before  he  commits  a  work  to  press. 

It  IS  trusted  that  the  Cabinet  Miscellany  will  be  a  melange  of  all 
that  is  valuable  in  modern  literature;  it  will  assn red Iv  be  the  me- 
dium of  introducing  works,  which  would  hardly  find  tneir  way  to 
the  American  public  generally,  through  any  other  source.  It  will 
present  them  at  prices  varving  (Vom  one-fourth  to  one-sixth,  and  in 
aome  cases  even  one-ei^hili  of  the  English  coat,  and  the  execution, 
it  la  hoped,  will  m^^  with  general  approval. 


BRIEF  EXTRACTS 

VaOMMMI  OP  TU 

NUMEROUS   CRITICAL  NOTICES 

OP 

FOSTER'S  PUBLICATIONS, 

Tkmt  !»▼•  appeared  in  Uie  Amerieam  Newspapers. 


REVIEWS. 

t^W'M  PsnODiCAL  LrrSftiTom.— Portaoale  and  unfortonate  too,  as  Americaiic, 
\re  are,  that  English  Periodical  Literature  can  be  imported  and  told  to  cheap  In 
thk  country— fortunate  in  having  served  up  for  us  at  the  rtrj  lowest  prices  the 
best  productions  of  the  best  pens  of  our  father- land,  and  unfortunate  too,  that  in 
the  briliiaucy  of  European  Literature,  that  of  onr  own  country  is  often  bedlinmcd, 
If  not  obscured.  Nevertheless  the  ultiioate  effect  of  this  cheap  imporiation  of 
foreign  Periodical  Literature,  will  be  to  improve  our  own  taste  anil  modes  of 
thinking,  and  thus  to  improve  our  style  of  Periodical  writins— an  effect  indeed 
which  it  is  having  already,  as  we  see  the  character  of  our  Magnzincs  advancing 
almost  iu  proportion  as  they  come  into  competition  with  the  Magazines  from  abroad. 
Again,  the  effect  of  the  importation  is  to  confine  American  writers  to  American 
topics,  an  unexplored  and  abotmdlng  region,  and,  in  so  doing,  an  essential  service 
is  rendered  to  tne  people,  in  teaching;  them  to  value  iheir  own  resouices  ai  a  land 
for  writers,  as  well  as  England,  France,  or  Italy.  Wirh  such  views  as  thpse,  we 
take  great  pleasure  in  callmg  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  an  advertisement 
which  appears  in  our  subsequent  columns,  of  Mr.  Theodore  Foster's  republica- 
tion of  the  British  Reviews  and  Magazines.  For  the  high  estimation  in  which 
these  admirable  works  are  now  hold  oy  the  Americans,  tne  extensive  cirr.idation 
we  understand  they  hare  attained  throughout  the  Union  speaks  volumps,  and 
evinces  that  Mr.  Foster,  as  a  literary  caterer,  did  not  overrate  our  national  taste 
when  he  hit  upon  this  novel  expedient  of  dissemlnatiAg  these  able  specimens  of 
composition  among  his  fellow  citizens. 

As  organs  of  sound  criticism,  as  repositories  of  literary  reference  and  scientific 
mformation,  these  reviews  continue  unrivalled,  and  are  sought  after  and  read,  not 
snly  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  every  court  and  nation  on  the  European  continent 
They  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  interesting  of  all  European  periodical 
works ;  nothing  that  ia  valuable  in  poliUcs,  in  science,  or  in  general  literature,  es* 
sapes  their  notice.  No  periodical  works  have  ever  atteropteilthe  vast  range  whicn 
Ihev  take  of  hanian  affairs ;  nor  can  any  legislator,  philosopher,  or  scholar,  entirely 
oeglect  them  without  feeling  the  inconvenience  attending  this  defioiitiicy.  Their 
tMges  exliibit  a  depth  of  political  ssracity,  and  a  development  of  Intellectual 
wealth  and  eneny,  that  most  command  the  admiration  of  every  Intelligent  reader. 

Since  their  pablication  here,  revlevrs  on  a  similar  plan  have  been  commenced 
*R  this  country,  that  are  conducted  with  great  ability.  It  should  be  recollected, 
lowever.  that  many  works  of  extraordinary  merit  appear  In  Europe,  that  do  not 
reach  this  countrj  antll  long  after  their  pubUealioo,  if  at  all ;  and  those  among  us, 
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wtio  ara  learned  or  curiooa,  aetrchinf  after  oaeftd  iafbroMlSoD,  hava  bo 

knowing  fbeir  character,  or  it  maj  be  their  existence,  bui  throogh  the 

a  ibreifn  reriew ;  nor  ahould  Uie  stateainan  or  llie  iotellifent  citizea  be  c 

that  oi'eacre  view  of  politica,  which  is  afforded  by  the  diacussioii  of  local  atareals 

aloae.    with  do  desire,  therefore,  to  detract  from  the  acknowledge  aod  increa»> 

inf  merit  of  our  own  literature,  permit  ti&  to  aay,  that  so  long  aa  the  inoct  valnabla 

Krtion  of  Uierary  and  acientific  infonnation  origioaiea  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Az- 
itic,  so  kwg  as  the  science  of  goTernment  ia  considered  worthy  Um  artei^ca  of 
a  free  people,  au  long  ahould  theae  reviewa  fill  a  place  in  oar  libzariei 
Uazette. 

The  publicatitw  of  four  of  the  Foreign  Reviews  at  New  York,  is  a 
which  every  American  student,  and  every  Americsn  reader  who  wishes  lo  ke«f 
liimaelf  acquainted  with  the  progreas  of  hterature  in  Europe^  the  improvemcBfii 
in  philosophy,  the  discoveries  in  science,  the  state  of  public  mind  in  poluici^  aad 
the  march  of  the  human  intellect  la  the  whole  repoblic  of  knowleflte,  sikoiild  fsel 
an  interest. 

In  making  the  selection,  the  publiHher  has  been  verr  b^py,  as,  beyond  aO  <^ 

fmte,  the  four  Reviews  named  comprise  the  greatest  talent  aad  the  most  exteoBtn 
earning  to  be  found  among  the  writers  of  the  present  age.  it  being  well  koowa 
that  to  all  of  tliese  Reviews  the  most  eminent  autltora  as  w«4l  ss  some  of  the  aasK 
distinguished  statesmen  are  constant  contribators.  As  these  Reviews  diSu  ■»- 
terialty  from  each  other  on  many  queations  in  politicaf  in  science,  in  reli|ioo,  ia 

Eotitical  economy,  Sec.,  it  becomes  especially  necessary,  in  order  to  poaacss  a 
nowledge  of  the  whole  ground  in  literature  occupied  by  the  maater-mfaMto  Is 
Great  Briuin  and  on  the  continent,  (for  one  of  theae  Reviews  extends  to  the-  eon-     ^ 
Unental  publications,)  to  be  in  posseaaioa  of  all  of  them.    And  with  them  it  w3 
not  be  necessary  for  the  general  reader  to  require  more,  aa  the^  occa]^  tk«  "^-^ 
whole  ground.    We  think  the  publisher  has  done  a  great  ser^ce  to  tbe  American   ^   ^ 
republic  of  letters  In  this  republicstion,  that  merits  encouragement  and  rennnL    '  ^ 
-Jw^Mirer  and  Courier,  Philadelphia.  Ay 

One  of  the  first  ihines  with  whicn  we  are  struck  in  looking  at  the  Britidi  lerieiy  \ 
s  the  circumstance  tiiat  their  contributors  are  from  the  moat  eminent  mot  in  tbe 
kingdom.  '^ 

What  a  splendid  rataloffue  of  write  rs  does  tbe  EdinburBh  Review  funush.    LonI  \ 
Jeffrey,  the  l&te  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  who  for  a  Iting  time  wma  etfitor,  and  \^ 
was  justly  called  the  prince  of  critics :  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  tbe 
CorypUcBus  of  British  Uw,  of  science,  and  Hterature :  the  phUoaophers  Ptayftir, 
licsiie :  the  elegant  philosopher  and  sciiolar,  the  Ute  Sir  James  Macintosh,  who  was 


•i 


BO  much  occupied  by  his  labours  for  this  review  that  it  absorbed  all  his  thouffati^   '\^ 
and  as  his  son,  his  late  bio::i-apher,  says,  "  the  review  operated  as  a  sort  of  a  almee, 
drawing  oflT  the  current  oi  his  resolution  from  his  opus  tHognum,  his  great  woric 
on  English  History."    If  wc  look  at  the  writers  of  tlie  London  Quarierly,  we  find 
men  no  less  distinguished  in  their  own  department  of  literature.    Such  m«i  as      * 
Gifford,  Souihey,  Scott,  Lockhart,  Croker,  have  devoted  their  finest  powers  to 
%(Iorn  and  elevate  the  pages  uf  their  review.    Again  we  find  Bentbam  and  his  (fis-     *> 
ciplcs  giving  the  impress  of  their  own  original  and  independent  minds  to  the  Wetf- 
ininster :  and  the  polyglot  Oowring,  enriching  tho  review  with  the  choicest  trea-i'  ^^ 
lures  of  every  language  and  tongue.  -sL- 

As  might  be  ezjiected,  with  such  writera,  the  graver  articles  in  these  reviews 
exhibit  a  manliness  of  thought,  a  strength  of  reasoning,  and  an  extent  of  know*      ^ 
edge  which  makes  them  most  valuable  accessions  to  the  intellectual  materid  of    V- 
ihe  age.    The  articles  in  these  reviews  are  especlallv  dlstin^shed  Irom  thost     .y 
n  the  American  reviewa  by  the  amount  of  iafonoaaoa  which  tbey  convey.— 
F^rUmoutA  Journal.  X 


MAGAZINES. 


BLAeswooD't  BCaoasimb.— Blackwood's  Masaslne  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  do- 
cidedlj,  the  stroof est  and  ablest  Bfsfuine  In  the  world :— it  is,  perb^M,  the  widest 
circulated  and  best  patronised  of  anj  thioic  of  the  kind  now  in  existence.  Its 
ebaracter  is  too  well  known  to  be  reckoned  anywhere  below  tiie  first  and  highest 
standard  of  periodical  literature.  The  writings  of  Professor  Wilson  should  be 
nad  and  studied  by  every  man,  and  woman,  and  child,  that  is  in  the  habit  of  using 
a  pen  lor  the  public  reading,  or  ever  expects  to  write  a  sentence  for  effect  npon 
the  moral,  political,  social,  and  religious  condition  of  the  world.  Professor  Wilsou 
la,  without  doubt,  the  model  standard  of  the  age.  in  respect  to  diction,  nerve, 
beauty,  and  perspicuity  of  composition.  He  should  be  read  for  his  style  alone— 
and  no  writer  of  this  country  would  suffer  much  k>as  of  time  in  tliis  way.— 2\r.  7. 
ataU  Oazttte. 

It  is  not  a  mere  imitation  of  Its  prototype,  for  in  neatness  of  typography  it  sur- 
passes its  namesake.  In  all  its  P^ft  iadB«d,  it  is  worth/  of  the  highest  praise- 
reflecting  great  credit  upon  Mr.  Foster.— Ainday  Mormng  New. 

BxjkCKWooo's  Edimboboh  Maoazuo,  for  June,  has  been  beautifully  reprintea 
and  issued  by  Theodore  Poster,  corner  of  Broadway  and  Pine  street.  This  peri- 
odical is  not  to  be  despised,  though  it  be  not  a  native  bom  citizen.  Its  politics  we 
invariably  disUke,  in  some  of  its  forms  or  other  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  there 
Is  scarcely  a  magaxioe  whose  appearance  we  like  better.  Its  articles  are  always 
of  the  first  quality  In  regard  to  ezhlbilion  of  talent,  and  from  men  of  first  rate 
ability.  We  repeat  our  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  this  adpirable  fac  simile, 
and  recommend  all  lovers  of  sound  literature  to  subscribe  for  it.  Mr.  Foster  dc* 
serves  encouragement 

MsnopoLiTAM  MAOAsnoi.— The  first  Volume  of  the  American  re-publicatlon 
of  this  popular  British  Msgazine,  is  just  completed.  The  New  Haven  re-publication, 
as  connected  with  Blackwood,  waspurohased  by  Mr.  Foster  of  New  York,  repub- 
Usher  of  the  Foreign  Quarterlies,  some  six  months  since,  and  with  new  type,  and 
a  Mparate  appearance,  it  now  seems  to  run  a  rival  race  with  iu  GdlDburgn  neigb* 
boar,  for  the  goal  of  public  favour.  Edited  by  one  of  the  ipost  popular  writers  in 
Great  BrItiao,  the  author  of  "  Peter  Simple,"  ^  Jacob  Faithful,"  and  other  excel- 
lent tales,  assisted  by  some  of  the  first  literary  men  of  the  country, ''  thb  ifBTBOPO< 
UTAH"  need  not  acknowledge  an  inferiority,  wiUiin  its  peculiar  field  of  enterprise, 
to  any  monthly  in  Europe  or  America.  In  the  weighty  matters  of  public  policy, 
and  the  sober  conclusions  of  profound  learning,  it  may  be  iode^rd  surpassed; 
but  in  all  the  brigtiter  fields  of  fiction  and  fancy,  its  paths  are  well  chosen  and  rich* 
ly  bordered  with  tlie  productions  of  a  creative  genius.  Abounding  in  the  splendid 
powers  and  finished  graces  of  the  Poet  and  the  Scholar ;  it  even  in  the  more  ekib- 
orate  departments  orsclence,  has  Its  contributions  skilled  in  the  wisdom  and  aim* 
plicity  oi  nature ;  and  Is  capable  of  enlightening  as  well  as  pleasing.  "  tetters 
to  Brother  John,"  being  a  series  of  articles  on  the  physioliigy  of  Uie  human  frame, 
are  narticularly  contrived  to  strip  knowledge  of  its  mystery,  and  make  plain  the 
hklden  truths  of  our  consdtutlon  and  temperament.  The  necessity  of  the  in- 
oresse  of  general  information  among  the  people,  and  the  dangers  to  be  appre> 
beaded  from  popular  ignorance  in  relatJon  to  matters  of  vital  Impori  to  the  health 
and  life  of  man,  are  urged  as  motives  to  the  pursuit  of  medical  science,  and  an 
Investigation  Into  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  aoccessioo  of  cause  and  effect  Few 
artieles  that  we  have  ever  read  upon  these  subjects,  can  be  compared  with 
these  '*  Letters  to  Brother  John,"  and  wo  cannot  hesitate  in  expressing  our  ear« 
nest  desire  that  the  example  of  the  writer  may  be  imitated  bv  the  scientific  men 
of  the  country,  and  resolt  in  the  enligtitenment  of  the  public  generally,  upon 
tk«  important  topic  of  the  *'PbysioIog7  Qf  man."- j^.  /.  9fwr. 


i 
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CABINET  MISCELLANY. 


Fonm*a  CABnotr  MiacBLUunr.  Past  IV.— We  gire  Mr.  Fbater  grmt  enA  fa 
this  ■dmlnble  lde«,  being  anured  that  the  wanta  of  the  Americaa  pablie  itqam 
•omething  of  the  Idnd,  to  remedy  that  eril  of  the  caste  into  which  the  ruiir 
proporUon  among  ua  aeemed  inevitablr  raoning.  We  confiallj  agrc«  with  ^al 
the  pqbliaher  aajra  in  bia  proapectoa,  that  in  thia  plenty  of  hterature  there  caa  ba 
no  diinculty  In  aelecting  what  la  at  once  uaefU  and  entertatofaig.  We  are  ne  a^ 
irocatea  for  graTe  theoriea  and  |Ht>foand  diacaaaiooa  for  our  leiaare  hooza,  mtf 
more  than  we  are  for  a  eonatant  and  anrarying  aoceesaioa  of  norela  aad  aaa- 
■enae.  On  the  contrary,  light  and  elegant  reading  which  wfll  inntmct  wbittk 
amuaea,  is  a  relief,  which  every  reflecting  mind  feela,  from  mcMre  ardocms  thoagbt>> 
Not  that  we  would  altogether  prohibit  worlca  of  ficcioD,  hr  from  it,  but  eack  in  in 
tarn  ia  agreeable  Tarietr,  and  thaa  we  may  fiiraiah  ear  minda  whilst  we  eojoy  ov 
hoora.  We  are  pleased  with  the  openins  work,  which  in  thia  naraber  ia  brooatt 
to  a  conclusion.  It  ia  in  a  happy  atrain  of  obserration,  apparently  fren  from  innifr 
oua  prejudices,  and  haa  enough  of  chit  chat  to  remove  the  ordinary  atigma  affixed 
to  a  hoolc  of  travels — that  of  being  heavy.  lu  ancceasor  takca  some  of  the  aaaa 
grounds ;  and  this  we  think  is  judicious  in  the  publisher,  as  enabling  bia  readan 
to  aee  the  remarks  of  different  writers,  fh>m  different  nadons,  upon  the  aaat 
aubjects,  whilst  the  impresslona  are  strong  upon  the  mind.  We  amcerelj  wiife 
this  very  judicious  work  success. — Evening  Star. 

Foster's  Cabuist  Miscau.ANr,  No.  3.— We  are  glad  to  see  this  number  appear 
punctually.  It  augurs  that  the  enterprising  publisher  has  met  vriih  sufficient  en- 
couragement to  proceed  in  his  undertaking.    Something  of  thia  kind  was  greally 


wanted,  to  auppTy  the  demand  for  literature,  which  ia  hourly  increasing  In  our 
"    rhi  "    " 


country,  and  which  the  enormous  price  of  foreign  hooka  waa  calculated  in 
aure  to  suppress.  There  has  been  works  of  a  character  aintilar  to  the  one  al« 
tempted,  but  the  quarto  and  large  octavo  aizes  are  unwieldy  to  the  reader.  The 
present,  we  think,  is  exaclly  ailsptcd  for  cdnvenieoce.  It  ia  easy  to  be  held,  fit  for 
the  pocket,  and  as  the  publisher  informa  us,  may  be  bound  separately  at  the  end 
of  each  work.    We  aincerely  wish  him  auccesa.— Am. 

FoBTKa'a  Cabinst  Librakt.— The  plan  of  tlila  work  is  ezcellenL  IJaeful  publi- 
cations are  to  ftnd  a  place  in  the  collection,  in  lieu  of  the  frothy  fictioaa  of  the  day. 
""     ~  will       ■ 


Mr.  Foster's  plan  will  embrace  U9^fulne$»  and  sesneasy  in  the  moat  emphatic  i 

or  those  terms,  and  we  liope  he  may  aacceed  to  his  entire  satisfrciioa. — Yfaelcfy 

Jlfessen^er. 

FosTKs's  CAinnrr  Misicbllant.— If  the  design  of  thia  woric  la  carried  out  with 
fidelity,  it  will  well  merit  the  thanks  of  the  community.  Our  countrr  haa  been 
too  long  flooded  with  light  trash,  and  it  is  time — high  time— that  we  haa  somethJog 
more  substantial.  The  numbers  of  the  *  Miscellany' which  we  have  before  us, 
are  filled  with  a  aketch  or  travels  to.  and  reaidence  in,  St  Petersburgh,  CTonstanti- 
nople,  and  Napoli  di  Romania,  by  M.  Von  Ties,  Prussian  Counsellor  of  Legatioa, 
which  is  a  very  pleasant,  lirely,  readable,  and  withal,  useful  book.  The  numbers 
are  printed  on  good  paper,  of  the  duodecimo  sixe,  with  clear  type,  and  are  alto> 
gcther  the  roost  handy  and  neat  of  any  of  the  many  cheap  repunUcationa  which 
dropt  down  among  us. — Brooklyn  Advertiser. 

FoBTBB'a  Cabinbt  Misobllaky.— The  second  volume  of  thia  very  valuable  and 
meritorious  publication  has  been  sent  to  ua,  and  it  fully  deserves  all  the  coounend* 
ation  which  we  felt  called  on  to  bestow  a  few  daya  since  upon  the  first    The 

r resent  volume  i«  enJiilcd  "  A  Steam  Voyage  down  the  Danube,  with  Sketches  of 
lunsary,  Wallachia,  Servia,  Turkev,  Ac. :  by  Michael  J.  Quin,  author  of  A  Visit 
to  Spain,"  and  a  most  intere«»ilng  vbyajfe  if  is,  aa  we  couM  easily  prove  if  we  had 
room  to  copy  from  the  pages  of  the  book.  Wo  have  read  nothing  lately  that  so  ai> 
ekained  u«  to  the  page  as  some  of  (he  author's  descriptions  of  scenerr.  Ac,  *'  down 
the  Danube."  Wf>  wish  Mr.  Foster  all  the  sueceas  he  deserves  hi  this  enterprlie 
of  republicstion  from  European  works.  If  he  will  continue  lo  sriecC  **for  tha 
American  Market,"  with  aa  much  judjrment  as  haa  marked  his  course  tboi  fu% 
he  is  in  no  danger— Omri^  and  Infuirer. 


m  roUdOwnia  wonn  hati  axjoaoy  avhabid  uf 
FOSTER'S 

CABINET    MISCELLANY. 

VOL.  L— ST.  FBTERSBITGH,  CONSTANTINOPLE,  AND  NAPOLI  DI  ROUA 

NiL—BY  BARON  TlSrZ. 

"WliateTer  vomj  be  tboucht  of  the  political  view  he  has  taken,  the  ftcta  he  re- 
lit6%  and  an  the  reaolta  of  bla  personal  obaerratiou,  are  not  the  leaa  interesting. 
Many  carioas  and  characteristic  descripUons  are  giren  of  the  manners  and  cq«> 
toms  of  the  people."— Zondim  Timet. 

••In  very  tnith  it  is,  in  all  respecti^  a  well  written  sketch  of  the  cities  included 
in  Its  title  page,  and  the  coantries  of  which  they  are  the  capital  "—Al  Y.  Sundajf 

JtfCtMt 

*•*  For  a  notice  of  the  original  Geiman  work,  of  which  the  present  Is  a  transh- 
klioB,  see  Foster's  reprint  ofthe  Foreign  daarterly  Reyiew,  No.  XXXIY.  Art  DL 

▼OL.  n.— A  STEAM  VOYAGE  DOWN  THE  DANUBE,  WITH  SKETCHES 
OF  HUNGARY,  WALLACfilA,  8ERVIA,  TURKEY,  &&— BY  MICHAEL  J. 
QUIN. 

"*  Hie  noTelty  of  many  of  his  subjects ;  his  Ihrelr  and  characteristic  descriptioBS 
of  the  Tarious  people  he  meets  with,  and  his  felicitous  manner  of  arranging  them 
In  groups,  will  entitle  him  to  a  better  sort  of  reputation  than  can  be  aapired  to  by 
■KMt  nkoaem  travellers." — London  Quarterly  Review. 

**  We  can  venture  to  assure  our  readers,  that  his  book  contains  a  variety  of  par> 
ticolars^  both  interesting  and  amusing ;  that  it  presents  the  picture  of  an  able,  well* 
Inslructed,  and  amiable  n^d."—Edtnbtirgh  Review, 

**Mr.  Qoin  possesses  iar  more  talent  as  a  writer,  and  ftr  more  power  of  graphle 
description,  than  nine  out  often  of  modern  tourists."— TFesfmtfister  Review. 

VOL.  m.— THE  EAST  INDIA  SKETCH  BOOK,  COMPRISING  AN  ACCOUNT 
OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  SOCIETY  IN  CALCUTTA,  BOMBAY,  *c 

ubdlan  manners  are  portrayed  with  a  brilHant  ftncy ;  but  that  fancy  isgrooBd* 
•d  upon  minute  obserration,  much  experience,  and  sound  ju(tament  lie  talei 
■re  excePenL  highly  dramatic,  and  illustrative  of  the  most  strlkmg  peculiarities  ol 
the  Eact.  Those  who  procure  the  book  for  amusement  wiH  find  ample  recoup 
penssi  end  those  who  consult  it  for  information,  will  be  rewarded  wiu  pleasure 
and  profit."— ^Tew  Monthly  Magazine. 

**  These  amusing  sketches  give  the  reader  more  Insight  Into  the  Eastern  world 
than  many  a  laboored  and  ponderous  volume,  written  expresdy  to  elncidafo  (hii 
vest  and  hitherto  ill-understood  portion  of  the  waii."-^Metropehtan. 


VOL.  IV.-GERMANY  IN  MDCCCXXXL-BY  JOHN  STRANG^  Author  o 
"Tdes  of  Humour  and  Romance,  firom  the  German  of  Hoflbann,  Langb«iB 
Lalbntalnei  fte.,"  <*  Necropolis  Glasguensis,"  Ac.  * 

PAMPHLET  DEPARTMENT. 

L-A  REVIEW  OF  M.  DE  TOCQUEVILLE'S  WORK  ON  DEMOCRACY  D 

ABfBRICA. 

IL-TBB  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  JOINT-STOCK  BANKING:  showfai 
the  adrantages  which  will  arise  to  the  Agricultural,  CommereiaL  and  MannfiM' 
taring  Interests  of  England,  from  the  Institution  of  Jotait-Scoek  Banks  of  lssa« 
disconnt,  and  deposite.  By  Psm  Watt,  Accountant,  Edlnburgjh,  foiaefi 
MuMger  to  the  mtbH^Mm  asd  NetHi^hsmshtre  lolntrBtook  Banklnff  Conpan} 
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